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CHAPTER LXIV. 
Conquests or Znrois Khan axd thx Moguls pbom China to VoLkSB, — 

EflOA^B OF OOHBVABTZNOFIX AKD THl GbEBKB. — * QbIOXX OF TBS OtTDHAII 
TmiKB IS BlTHYNlA. — ReIONS AND VICTORIES OP OtBHAK, OrCHAN, 

Amurath the First, and Rajazet the First. — Foundatiox A^-T> Vm- 

GBE83 OF THK 1 UHKISH MONARCHY IN AttlA AIhD EUBOPX. — DaMOEB OF 
CONSTANnKOPL^ AND THE UUEEK EmI'IKE. 

From the petty quarrels of a city and her suhurbSi from the 
cowardice and discord of the falling Greeks^ I shall now aaoend to 
the rictorious Turks ; whose domestic slavery was ennobled by mar- 
tial discipline, religious enthusiasm, and the energy of the national 
character. The rise and progress of the Ottomans, the present sove- 
Teig;xis of Constantinople, are connected with the most important 
scenes of modem history ; but they arc founded on a previous know- 
ledge of the great eruption of the Moguls and Tartars, whose rapid 
conquests may be compared with the primitive convulsions of nature, 
which have agitated and altered the surface of the globe. I have 
long since asserted my claim to Introduce the nations, the immediate 
or remote authors of the fall of the Roman emphre ; nor can I refuse 
myself to those events which, from their uncommon magnitude, will 
interest a philosophia mind in the history of blood.^ * 

* The reader is invited to review chaptora xxii. to xxvi., and xxiii. to xxzviii., the 
tniniMn of pastoral iiHttinii» fhe conquests of AttilA and the Huns^ which were ooiii< 
posed at a tune whuk I ontartiiiMd the wiaht lathar than tine hope^ of ooiududing my 
iustoxy. 



* The namM of Mongols, Tartars, and nately, but it has been (drendy shown 
I'urkB are fkwqpMnt^ used indiacrimi- that the Mongola and Turks are two dia- 
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From the spacious highlands between China, Siberia, and the 
Zb I Kh ^^^^spian Sea the tide of emigration and war has repeatedly 
flrat emperor bccu pourcd. Thcsc aiicicnt seats of the Huns and Turks 
MofiisaiHi were occupied in the twelfth century by many pastoral 
'^^^^AJi. tribes, of the same descent and similar manners, which were 
iMa*isn. yjjji^^ g^^^ conquest by the lurmitiable Zingis* In 

his ascent to greatness tiiat barbarian (whose private appellation was 
Temugin) had trampled on the necks of his equala His birth was 
noble ; but it was in the pride of victory that the prince or people 
deduced his seventh ancestor from the immaculate conception uf a 
virgin. His father had reigned over thirteen hordfs, which composed 
about thirty or forty thousand families : above two-thirds refused to 
pay tithes or obedience to his infant son ; and at the age of thirteen 
Temugin fought a battle against his rebellions subjects. The future 
conqueror of Asia was reduced to fly and to obey ; but he rose 
superior to his fortune, and in his fortieth year he had estabhshed his 
fame and dominion over the circumjacent tribes. In a state of society 
in which policy is rude and valour is universal, the ascendant of one 



iinct races (Editor's note, vol. iii. p. 302, 
303), and that the Tartars, more pro- 
perly called Tatars, were jprobably a 
Mongolian tribe, who occupied so con- 
spicuous a place in the army of Zingis 
Khan, that their name became synonyta- 
ous with that of the Mongols (vol. m. p. 
294, 295, note). The Turks are one of the 
most considerable of the families of the 
world; and almost all the nomad Asiatic 
tribes that devastate ! Europe from the 
fourth to the twelfth century belonged 
to this race. The Huns, Avars, Chazars, 
Bulgarians, Petoheneges, and Comanians, 
were all Turks. The only Asiatic invaders 
of Europe during this period who did not 
belong to the Turkish race were the 
Hungarians or Magyars, and they were 
a Finnish or Tschudish (>eople. The 
Mongols, on the contrary, are not men- 
tionAd in European history till the time of 
ttiflir national hero jOngis Khun. tTnfike 
the Turk-i, tlit- Mon^old were not a nu- 
merouB people* The armies of ZingU 
Khan and his Bocee — cw were principally 
composed of Turks whom the Mongols 
had subdued; and they ooatained a oom- 
pttwMvely Bnwn number of Hongola pro> 
per. The real Mongolian tribes are still 
found, with a low outlying ezoeptiona, in 
the same seats whioli W9j ooeuprad in tho 
time of ZIiiL^Ls Khan. They inhabit the 
country northward of the great wall of 
<%ina, and w e stwanl of tm Handahtk 
country; and tliey extend northward aa 
far OS the northern extremity of the lake 



Baikal, and westward to the frontier of 

the Turkish Ouigours. The principal out- 
lying exceptions are the Mongolian tribes 
in Thibet, and the Kalmuks of the Don, 
the Volga, and the Jaik. The tribes with 
which Zingis Khan was more immediately 
connected were called, after his conquests, 
Niroim or genuine Mongols, The Niroun 
Mongols dwelt between lako Baikal and 
the desert of Shamo. 

With respect to the orthography of the 
name, Mongol is more correct than MoguL 
The latter is only a PMRsian and Tncnan 
corruption of the time pronunciation. The 
Chinese writo the name Mmg-kou, and the 
Mandshfis Mont/yo, or Mmgou. See 
D'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols ; Rdmusat, 
Recnerches sur les Langues Tartares; 
Prichard, RQsearches into the Physical 
History of Mwtind, toI. W. p. 329, wg* 
— S. 

* On the traditions of the early life of 

Zingis, see D'Ohsson, Histoire dea Mou- 
gols ; Schmidt, Oeschichto der Ost-Mon 
golen, p. 66, 8cc^ and notes. — M. 

The proper orthography of the name, 
which is variously wiitten by European^ 
Is Tchinggis. It n SO written in a letter 
addresited by one of his sucoessors to the 
king of France; and this orthography is 
ooimrmed by his CUnese oontemporaries, 
who wrote it Tchhiiv^-ki-sse. Khan is only 
a corruption of the Mongolian title Khahan. 
Ss« Bteonl^ BoeheralMS wax Im Langues 
Tartars^, p. 170.^ 
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man must be founded on his power and resolution to punish his 
enemies and recompense his friends. Mis tirst military league was 
ratified by the simple rites of sacrificing: an horse and tasting of a 
running stream : Temugin plodjrpd himself to divide with his fol- 
lowers the sweets and the bitters of life ; and when he had shared 
among them his horses and apparel, he was rich in their gratitude 
and his own hopes. After his first victor}' he placed seventy caldrons 
on the fire, and seventy of the most guilty rebels were east headlong 
into the boiling water. The sphere of his attraction w^^i^ eoiitinnally 
enlarged by the ruin of the proud and the submission of the prudent ; 
and the boldest chieftains might tremble when they beheld, enchased 
in silver, the skull of the khan of the iveraites ; ■' who, under the 
name of Frester John, had corresponded with the Roman pontiff and 
the princes of Europe. The ambition of Temugin condescended to 
employ the arts of superstition ; and it was from a naked prophet, 
who could ascend to heaven on a white horse, that he accepted the 
title of Zingis,^ the fnosf great ; and a diviue right to the conquest 
and dominion of the earth. In a general cmroidtai, or diet, be was 
seated on a felt, \v liich was long afterwards revered as a relic, and 
solemnly proclaimed in eat khau or emperor of the ]MoguIg * and 
Xartank^ Of these kindred, though rival, names, the former had 

s The khana of tLa Keraitefl were moat probably inc^jjtable of reading the pompous 
epiatleB oompcaed in their name by tha Niestorian misaonariea, who endowed Uiem 

with the fabulous wondei-s of an Indian kingdom. Perhaps these Tai-tai-s (the Prea- 
bjter or Frieat John) had eubmittod to the riioi of baptiam and ordination (Aoaeman. 
ffiblioUi. Orient, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 4a7-503).> 

' Since the history and tragedy of Volt^rc , f'!nif/us, at least in Fi-ench, seems to be 
the more faahionable spelling; but Abulghazl Khan must have known the true name 
of Mi aooeafcor. His etymology appeai-s just: Zin, in the Mogul tongue, signifies 
great, and gis is the superlative termination ( Hist. Gcncalogiquo des Tatars, part iii. 
p. 194, 195). From the aame idea of magmtude the appellation of Zit^ig is beatowed 
on the oeesn. 

* The uamo of Moguls has prevailed among the Orieotallll^ and ttitt adhflVM tO the 
titular aoToreign, the Great Mogul of Hindoetau.** 

* The IWtani (more properly Tatars) were deeoended ^m Tatar Khan, the brother 
of Mogul Khan (see Abulghasd, parte i. and ii.), and once formed a hor k of 70,000 
funiUea on the borders of Kitay (p. 103-112). In the great invaaion of Eurojpe (a.d, 
1238) they seem to ham lad lfa« vanguard; and the simOitudA of ih* mm 
recommended thaft of Tartani to tho LMm (Matt. Faiia» p, 898 [p. 546, ad. Loud. 

1040 j, &C).« 

* The Keraites were a nnnierous people, the famous title of Preoter John. Sao 
OOBsisting of several tribcg , who inhabited Prichard, Fhjaioal Hiatoty, vol. iiL p. 
the mountains of Kanikorum. They ap> ;534. — & 

pear to have been a very powerful nation ^ M. B^mtisat (sur les Langnes Tar* 

before the rise of the Mongols proper tares, p. 2;^:V jnF?tly observes that Timour 

imder Zingis Khan. The^ are said to was a Turk, uut a Mongul, m^d that pro- 

have been converted to Christianity in the bably there was not a M < n ^ ul m the army 

early part of the eleventh century, and of Baber, who pRlalilishocl t)io ^'"*ifin 

their sovereigns, called Unch-khajoa, or throne of the " Great Mogul. " — M. 

Oiaafc M^yWMy*^", were, as Gibbon states, " This relationships aooording to H. 

the prinoea oalobratad in Europe under Klaprotb, is fabuloua, and invented by 

B 2 
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gnea birth to the imperial race, and tl o latter has been extended by 
accident or error over the spacious wildemess of the north. 

The code of laws which Zin<r!? dictated to liis subjects was adapted 
to the preservation of domestic peace and the exercise of 
foreign hostilitv. Tlie punishment of dcttii was inflicted on 
the crimes of aduhery, murder, perjury, and tiie capital thefts of 
an horse or ox ; and tiie fiercest of men were mild and just in their 
intercourse with each other. The future election of the irrcat khan 
was vested in the princes of his family aTul the heads of the tril^es; 
and the refjulations of the chase were essential to the pleasures and 
plenty of a Tartar camp. The victorious nation was held sacred 
from all servile labours, which were abandoned to slaves and 
strangers; and every labour was servile except the profession of 
arms The ser\'icc and discipline of the troops, who were armed 
with bows, sciiint<irs, and iron maces, and divided by hundreds, 
thousands, and ten tliousands, were the institutions of a veteran com- 
mander. Each officer and soldier was made rcspDusible, under pain 
of death, for the safetv and honour of his companions; and the spirit 
of conquest lireathed lu the law that peace should never be granted 
unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemy. But it is the iclio^lon 
of Zingis that best deserves our wonder and applause.* Tiie Catholic 
inquisitors of Europe, who detended nonsense by cruelty, might have 
been confounded by the example of a barbarian, who anticipated the 
leasons of philosophy,^ and established by his laws a system of pure 

• A magalu oonfiinnity nuj be firand beiwe«ii Hm religious bmt ol Zingis Klian 
and of Mr. Lock« (ConslitutioiM of Carolina, in his worki, toL iv. p. $35, 4to. odilioiif 
1777). 

the Mahometan writers, who, from re- nor hlBBonaadsnooeasor O^odahlutd, on 

ligioua zeal, endeavoiire<l to connect the account of tlioir continual wars, much 

iraditionB of the uoouuIb of central Ania leiaure for the propagation of the religion 

with thoae of i^e Old Testament, aa pre- of the Lama. By religion they under* 

served in the Koran. There is no trace stand a di«tinct, indept-ntlont, sacrott 

of it in the Chinese writers. Tabl. do moral code, which has but one origin, one 

YA^m, p. 156. — ^H. source, and one ol:geet. This notion 

■ Etefore his arniiea entered Tluliet he they univereally propagate, and even bo- 

sent an embassy to Bogdosott-nam- lieve that the bruteSt and all created 

Daiinmo, aLama high priest, with a letter beings, have a reliiaon adapted to their 

to this effect: — " I liave chosen thee as sjihere of action. The different forms of 

" high priest for myself fuid mj empire, the various religions they ascribe to the 

"Bepair then to me, and promote tiie difierenoe of indiyidnala, nations, and 

" present and future happiness of man: I legislators. Never do you heai* of their 

" will be thy supporter and protector: let inveighing against any creed, even against 

*' us eetablish a system of religion, and the obvionely absurd Sehaman paganism, 

'* unite it with the monarchy," &c. The or . f tlu tr pensecnting other.s on tlxat 

high priest accepted the invitation; and account. They themselves, on the other 

fhe Mongol history literally terms 1^ hand, endure every hardship, and even 

step the period (/ the first respect for reli- perriocntions, with p- 1 f 'c^ resignation, and 

gion i because the monarch, by his public indulgently excuse the ioilies of othera, 

{wdbaaioii, made it the religion of the nay, oonatder thMa a motive for in> 

atatc. Klaproth, ' Travels in Caucasus.' creased ardour in prayer. Cfa. iz. p, 1U9. 

ch. vii. Eng. Trans, p. 92. Neither Zingis — M. 
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theism and perfect toleration. His first and only article of faith was 
the existence of one God, the Author of all good, who fills by hia 
presence the heavens and earth, wliich he hns created by his po>s tT. 
The Tartars and Moguls were addicted to the idols of their peculiar 
tribes ; and many of them had been converted by the foreign mis- 
sionaries tu the religions of Moses, of Mahomet, and of Christ. These 
various systems in freedom and concord were taught and practised 
within the precincts of the s^une camp; and the Bonze, the Imam, 
the Rabbi, the Nestorian, and the Latin priest, enjoyed the same 
honourable exemption from service and tribute : in tiie mosque of 
Bochara the insolent victor might trample the Koran under his 
horse's feet, but the calm legislator respected the prophets and 
pontiffs of the most hostile sects. The reason of Zingis was not 
informed by books: the khan could neither read nor write; and, 
except the tribe of the Igours, the greatest part of the Moguls and 
Tartars were as illiterate as their sovereign.* The memory of their 
exploits was preserved by tradition : sixty -eia-ht years after tlie death 
of Zingis these traditions were collected and transcribed ^"^ the brevity 
of their domestic amiais may be supplied by the Chiuesei'* Persians,* 



' In the year 1204, by the command of CaEan, kLiin of Persia, the fourth in dosectit 
from Zingis. From tham traditions liis vizir Fadkllali comiwaed a Mogul history in 
the Persian language, which has been used by Petit do la Croix (Hist, era GeilgMaeaa, 
p. 537-539). The Histoire Gendalogique dea Tatars ii Lcyde, 1726, in 12mo. 2tomps) 
was translated by the Bwedkh prisoners in Siberia fruui the Mogul MS. of Abulgasi 
Bahadur Khan, ft descendant of Zingis, who reigned over the Uslieb of Dhanani, or 
Carizme (A.n. 1644-1663). He is of most value and credit for the nomps, pedigreos, 
and manners of his nation. Of liLs uiue parts, the ist descends from Adam to Mogul 
Khan; the iid, from Mogul to Ziu^ds; tho iiid Is the lifeof Zingis; tlie ivth, vth, vith, 
ami viith, the general history of hia four sous nnil their posterity; the viiith and ixth^ 
the particular history of the descendants of Sheibaui Khan, who reigned in Maurenahar 
and Chnraam. 

• Histoire de Gentchiscan, et de toute la f)iiiaBtie des Mongous see Successeurs, 
Conaudrum ile la Chine; tin^e de I'Histoire de la Chine par le K. P. Qaubil, de la 
Boom de Jdsus, Missionaire k Piking; i Parii, 1739, in 4to. This tmuihCtioik k 
stamped with the Chinese character of doinestic accuracy and foreign ignorance. 

* See the Histoire du Qraud Genghizcan, premier Empereur des Moguls ^t Tai'tares, 
iw H. Petit de la Croix, I Parfa, 1710| in 12mo. : a work of ton yoanr labour, oluefly 
dmwn from the Persian writers, among whom Nisavi, the secrotary of sultan Gela- 
k- llin, hits tlie merit uud prejudices of a contemporary. A sliglit air of romance is 
tli« fault of the originals, or the compiler. See likewise the articlen of QengMfcan, 
Mohmmed, QtlaMdin, 4w.« in tbs BUUiothiqiM Oxioutato of D'H«rbelot.i» 



■ The Tgours, more correctly called 
Ouigours, were Turks and not Mongols, 
mspecting fheir language and alphabot 
tee EdiWs not«^ toI, uL p. a07. S08« 

See the noHoe on Tlta-thartonn^. 

toe Ouigour ininiatcr of ZingiK, in Abel 
lU^uusat's 2nd series of Recherch. Aaiat. 
vol. ii. p. c»i. He taught tho ton. of 
Zingis to write: "He was the instructor 
" of the Mo{(ula lu writing, of which thej^ 



" wore before ignorant;** aud heucc tlio 
application of the Ouigour characters to 
Ism Mogul language cannot be placed 
earlier than the year 12ti4 or 120'), nor so 
late as the time of P4-8se-pa, who lived 
nnder Ehnbilai. A new alpluibet, «]»- 
proiicliiuK to that of Thil)et, VM intfO* 
duced under Khubilai.' — M, 

^ The jMrefeoe to D'Ohaeon, Hist, dea 
Mongols, gives a catalogue of the Arabio 
and Persian authoritios.— M, 
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Armenians,'^ Syrians/^ Arabians, Greeks," Russians,^* Poles,'* 
Hungarians,*^ and Latins;'' and each nation will deserve credit in 
the relation of tlieir own disasters and defeats.^* 

The arms of Zio^ and his lieutenants successively reduced the 
hordes of the desert, who pitched their tents between the wall of 

Haith I lls, r AithonuB, an Armenian prince, and afterwards a monk of Pre- 
montre (Fabrl . Biblioth. Lat. medii -^Evi, torn. i. p. 34), dictated in the French 
language his book de Tartaris, his old fellow-soldiera. It was immediately translated 
into Latin, and k loMrted in tiie Norm OxUs of Simon Qixynrnm (Binit 1555, in 
folio).' 

" Sngis Khim, and his Erst successors, occupy the conclusion of the ixlh Dynasty 
of Abulpharagius (yers. Pocofl^ Ozon. 1663, in 4to.); and his xth Dynasty is that w 

the Mof'Ml.H of Persia. A^semanrms 'Biblioth. Orient, torn, ii.) hxs pxtrafted pome 
facts from his Sjriac writings, and the iivea of the Jacobite maphriana, or piimat<^ of 
llwEast. 

Amonr^ the. Arabians, in language and religion, we mny distinrniish Abulfoda, 
sultan of iiaixiah m Syria, who fought in person, under tixe Miicitjluke tsUmdaid, 
tgainst the Moguls. 

Nicephorus Qregoras ([. ii. c. 5, 6) has felt the necessity of connecting tJio 
Scythian and Byzantine hiBtories. He describes with truth and elegance the settle- 
mflnl and maiiiiari of the Moguls of P«nn«, but he is ignoxaut of their eaoffn, and 
OOrrnptp the names of ZIngis and bin "on"?. 

Ai. Levesque (Histoire do liuosio, torn, ii. ) has described the conquest of liuesia 
1^ the Tartan, firom ^e patriarch Nicon and the old chronicles. 

For Poland I am content -w-ith the Sarmatia Asiatics et Europsea of Matthew h 
Michou, or De Michovi^, a canon and physician of Cracow (a.d. 1506), inserted in 
tiie Novue Orbia of GfymuB. lUwic. fiBbuoith. Latin, medin at infimm JKbtilxm, tarn, 
p. 56. 

I should quote Thurocaius, the oldest general historian (pars ii. o. 74, p. 150), 
in the let Tolume of the Scriptores Bernm Hnngarioanun, did not the same volume 
contain the original narrative of a contemporary, an eye-witness, and a sufierer (M. 
B<^erii, Hungari, Varadienais Capitidi Canouici, Carmen miserabile, seu Historia 
anper Destructions Regni Himgarise Tempoiibua Belse IV. Regis per Taitaroa fiuta, 
p. 292-321); the best picture that I have am aeen of all ^ okoiuiiataaoes of * 
barbaric invasion. 

" Matthew Paris has represented, from authentic documents, the danger and dis- 
tress of Europe (consult tne word Tartari in his copious Index). From motives of 
seal and curiosity, the court of the great khan in the xiiith century was visited by 
two friars, John de Piano Carpini, and William Rubruqoii^ and by Marco Polo, a 
Venetian gentleman. TTie Latin relations of the two former are inserted in the 1st 
volume of Hakluyt; the Italian original or version of the third (Fabric. Biblioth- 
Latm. medii .dBvi, tomu ii. ph 198, tooLV. p. 25) may be found in tha aaoond tomo of 
Bamusio. 

In his great History of the Huns M. de Ghiignes has most amply treated of 
Ziugis Khan and his successors. See torn. iii. 1. xv.-xix. and in the collateral artirlea 
of the Se^ukiaQSof Bourn, torn. ii. 1. xL: the Carizmians, 1. ziv.; and the Mamelukes, 
torn. iv. 1. xxi. ; oonsolt lu:ewise the tables of the 1st volume. He is ever learned and 
WSOurato ; yet I am only indebted to him for a general viow^ and ffoniB paaaasea of 
Abulfoda, which are sUll latent in the Arabic tezt^ 



* A precis at the end of the new edition 
of Le Beau, ffiat. daa Ehnperonn, vol. 

xvii., by M. Brosset, gives largr- extracts 
from the accounts of the Armenian his- 
torians relatins to Uw If ongnl coaiqiMBtB. 
— M. 

^ To this catalogue of the historians of 
the Moguls may be added D'Ohsson, Ifia* 
toire des Mongols, from Arabic and Per- 
aian authorities; and Schmidt, Geschichte 



der Ost-Mongolen, St. Petersburg, 1829. 
This curious work, by Seanang Seetsen 

Obunpi^^iidschi, published in the original 
Mongol, was written after the converaion 
of the nation to Boddhism: it is enriched 
with very valuable notes by the editor 
and tranuator; but, unfortunately, is very 
banren of information about the Eun^Man, 
and even tbo westam Aaifttio oonqueats of 
the Mongols. — M. 
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China and the Volj>-a ; and the Mogul emperor became the 
monarch of the pastoral world, the lord of many millions hi* invasion 
of shepherds an<l soldiers, who felt their united strt nrrth, 
and were impatient to rush on the mild and wealthy i2ioi2»*t 
climates of the south. His ancestors had been the tributaries of the 
Chinese emperors; and Temugin himself had been disgraced hy' vi 
title of honour and servitude. The court of Pekin was nstonished by 
an embassy from its former vassal, who, in the tone of the king of 
nations, exacted the tribute and obedience which he had paid, and 
who affected to treat the son of heaven as the most couteraptible of 
mankind. An haughty answer disguised theur secret apprehensions ; 
and their fears were soon justified by the march of innumerable 
squadrons, who pierced on all pides the feeble rampart of the great 
wall. Ninety cities were stormed, or starved, by the Moguls; ten 
only escaped ; and Zin^ris, from a knowledge of the filial piety of the 
Chinese, covered his vanguard with their captive parents; an un- 
worthy, and by degrees a fruitless, al)use of the virtue of his enemies. 
His invasion was supported by the revolt of an hundred thousand 
Khitans, who guarded the frontier : yet he listened to a treaty ; and 
a princess of China, three thousand horses, five hundred youths and 
as many rirgins, and a tribute of gold and silk, were the price of his 
retreat. In his becond expedition he compelled the Chinese emperor 
to retire beyond the Yellow River to a more southern residence. The 
siee^e of Pekin was long and laborious : the inhabitants were reduced 
by fauiiue to decimate and devour their feiiow-citizens ; when their 
ammunition was spent, they disciiarijed ingots of gold and silver from 
their engines; but the Moguls intruduced a mine to tlie centre of 
the capitsd ; and the conflagration of the ])alace burnt above thirty 
days. China was desolated by Tartar war and domestic faction; 
and the live northern pro vj aces were added to the empire of Zingis. 

In the West he touched the dominions of Mohammed sultan of 
Carizme, ^^h^) reiijned from the Persian Gulf to the borders ^ 
of India and lurkestan; and who, m the proud imitation T«i»oxtana, 
of Alexander the Great, forffot the servitude and inffrati- 
tude of his fathers to the house of Seljuk. it was the wish . 
of Zingis to establish a friendly and commercial intercourse with the 

" More properly Ten-king, an ancient city, whoae ruins still appear aouitj furlongs to 
the aouth-eask of tlw modem Pekin, ^hich was built by Cublai Khan (Gaubil, p. 146). 

Pe-kine and Xrin king are vague tit! li e courts of the north and of the south. The 
identity and cimnge of uamea perplex tiie mout akilful readers of the Chinese geo« 



* AndUk««iMlnC9iiiiiMliirtdrr. 8w IMmnwit^ lUI«igM Aiii*. M Mr. torn. ii. 
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most powerful of the Moslem princes ; nor could he be tempted by 
the secret solicitations of the caliph of Bagdad, who sacrificed to his 
personal wrongs the safety of the church and state. A rash and 
inhuinan deed provoked and justified the Tartar arras in the invasion 
of the southern Asia * A caravan of three ambassador and one 
hundred and fifty merchants was arrested and murdered at Otrar, by 
the command of Mohammed ; nor was it till after a demand and 
denial of justice, till he had prayed and fiisted three nights ou a 
mountain, that the Mogul emperor appealed to the judgment of God 
and his sword. Our European battles, says a philosophic writer," 
are petty skirmishes, if compared to the numbers that have fought 
and fallen in the fields of Asia. Seven hundred thousand Moguls 
and Tartars are said to have marc lied under the standard of Zingis 
and his four sons. In the vast plains that extend to the north of the 
Sihon or Jaxartes they were encountered by four hundred thousand 
soldiers of the sultan ; and in the first battle, which was suspended 
by the night, one hundred and sixty thousand Carijzmians were slain. 
Mohammed was astonished by the multitude and valour of his 
enemies; he withdrew from the scene of danger, and distributed his 
troops ill the frontier t()\vn,s ; trasting that the barbarians, invincible 
in the field, would be repulsed by the length and diflnculty of so 
many regular sieges. But the prudence of Zingis had formed a body 
of Chinese engineers, skilled in the mechanic arts ; informed perhaps 
of the secret of gunpowder, and capable, under his discipline, of 
attacking a foreign country with more vigour and success than they 
had defended their own. The Persian historians will relate the 
sieges and reduction of Otrar, Cogende, Bochara, Samarcand, 
Carizme, Herat, Merou, Nisabour, Balch, and Candahar; and the 
conquest of the rich and populous ruun tries of Transoxiana, Carizme, 
and Chorazan.^ The destructive liustilities of Attila and the Huns 
have long since been elucidated by the example of Zuagis and the 
Moguls ; and in this more proper place I shall be content to observe, 
that, fruin the Casplau to the Indiis^, they ruined a tract of many 
hundred miles, which was adorned with the habitations and labours 
of mankind, and that five centuries have not been sufficient to repair 
the ravages of lour years. The Mtjgul emperor encouraged or 
indulged the fury of hii* truopb : the hope of future possession was 

* H. de Voltaire, Essai but rffiitolM QtaMa, torn. ifl. o. 60, p. 8. Hl« fUMSoont 
of Zingis and the Moguls wwifaiiiM!, m woal, mndh genenl aeuM and traOi, with some 

particular errors. 



'See the particular aooount of this * Everywhere they maaaacred all classes, 
transaction from the Kholaussut «lk Ak- ezoept the artlsanB, whom they mada 
liaur. in Price, vol. ii. p. 402.— M. alavM. Hist, des Mongols.— M. 
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lost in the ardour of rapine and slaughter ; and the cause of the war 
exasperated their native fierceness by the pretence of justice and 
revenge* The downfall and death of the sultan Mohammed, who 
expired, unpitied and alone, in a desert island of the Caspian Sea, is 
a poor atonement for the calamities of which he was the author. 
Could the Carizmian empire have been saved by a single hero, it 
would have been saved by his son GeUileddin, whose active valour 
repeatedly checked the Moguls in the career of victory. Retreating, 
as he fought, to the banks of the InduBi he was oppressed by their 
innumerable host, till, in the last moment of despair, Gelaleddin 
spurred his horse into the waves, swam one of the broadest and most 
rapid rivers of Asia, and extorted the admiration and applause of 
Zingis himselt It was in thid camp that the Mogul conqueror 
yielded with reluctance to the murmurs of his weary and wealthy 
troops, who sighed for the enjoyment of their native land. Incum- 
bered with the spoils of Asia, he slowly measured back his footsteps, 
betrayed some pity for the misery of the vanquished, and declared 
his intention of rebuilding the cities which had been swept away by 
the tempest of his arms. After he had repassed the Oxus and 
Jaxartes he was joined by two generals whom he had detached with 
thirty thousand horse to subdue the western provinces of Persia 
They had trampled on the nations which opposed their passage, 
penetrated through the gates of Derbend, traversed the Volga and 
the desert, and accomplished the circuit of the Caspian Sea, by an 
expedition which had never been attempted, and has never been 
repeated. The return of Zin^s was signalised by the overthrow of 
the rebellious or independent kingdoms of Tartary; and hu death, 
he died in the fulness of years and glory, with his last 
breath exhorting and instructing his sons to achieve the conquest of 
the Chinese empire.* 

The huram of Zingis was composed of five hundred wives and 
concubines ; and of his numerous progeny, four sons, ^^^^^ ^ 
illustrious by their birth and merit, exercised under their ^^J'JJ'^ 
father the principal offices of peace and war. Toushi was KiocetBoii<rf 
his great huntsman, Zagatai ^' his judge, Octai his minister, 
and Tuli his general ; and their names and actions are 
often conspicuous in the history of his conquests. Firmly united fur 

Zsgatai gave his name io hia domiiuojui of Maureoahar, or Tnauoxiaoa; and the 
Uogult of luadostan, who ewigetted from that country, are itylod Z»g^im by fb« 



• Their firat duty, which lie bequeathed Ninhiii, tlio surrender of the ci^ beiug 
to thoDH, was to massacre the king of already agreed upon* Hiat* dea Mongols, 
I^BCOutB and all the inhabitanta of voL i. p. 286.^11. 
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their own and the public interest, the three brothers and their familiet 

were content with dependent sceptres ; and Ocftai, by general consent^ 
was proclaimed j^eat khan, or emperor of the Moguls and Tartars. 
He was succeeded by his son Gayuk, after whose death the empire 
devolved to his cousins Mangou and Cublai, the sons of Tuli, and the 
grandsons of Zingis. In the sixty-eight years of his four first 
siirre?sors, the Mogul subdued almost all Asia and a large portion 
of Europe. Without contining myself to thu order of time, without 
expatiatin^r on the detail of events, 1 shall jiresent a general picture 
of the proL ress of their arms ; I. In the East ; U. In the &>uth ; 
III. In the West ; and IV. In the North. 

1, Before the invasion of Zincris, China was divided into two 
empires or dynasties of the North and South ; and the 
n^or^ difference of origin and interest was smoothed by a general 
coiiforrtiity of laws, language, and national manners. The 
Northern empire, which had been dismembered by Zingis, 
was finally subdued seven years after his death. After the loss of 
Pekin, the emperor had fixed his residence at Kaifong, a city many 
leagues in circumference, and which contained, aecordin"^ to the 
Chinese annals, fourteen hundred thousand families of inhabitants 
and fugitives. He escaped from thence with only seven horsemen, 
and made his last stand in a third capital, till at length the hopeless 
monarch, protesting his innocence and accusing his fortune, ascended 
a funeral pile, and gave orders that, as soon as he had stabbed 
himself, the fire should be kindled by his attendants. The dynasty 
of the iSong, the native and ancient sovereigns of tluj whole empire, 
survived aboni forty-five years the fall of the Northern usurpers ; and 
the perfect conquest was reserved for the arms of Cublai. During 
this interval the Moguls were often diverted by foreicm wars ; and, 
if the Chinese seldom dared to meet their victors in the field, their 
pa<<^ive courafTP presented an endless succession of cities to storm and 
of millions to slaughter. In the attack and defence of places the 
engines of antiquity and the Greek fire \\ ere alternately employed : 
the use of gunpowder in canooii and bombs appears as a familiar 

Persians. This certrxin ptymology, and the Bimitar example of Uzbek, Nogai, Ac., 
may warn us not absolutely to reject the derivations of a national, firom a peraonal, 
name.* 

" In Miurao Polo, and the Oriental geographers, the names of Cathay and ]Mangi 
cUstinguiah ib» norUiem and southern empires, which, from a.d. 1234 to 1279, were 
tiioM of Ibtt great khaa and of the GbinMe. The search of Cathay, after China had 
been found, excited and misled our navigatwt of the aixteuth centuxy ill tiwis 
attempt to diaoover the north-east passage. 



■ See a moAam MModole of IMhi^prtai, Hiit dee Hoogoli^ p. 370.^11. 
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pfactioe ; " and the sieges were conducted by the Mahometans and 
Franks, who had been liberally invited into the servioe of Cublai. 
After pasaing the great river the troops and artillery were conveyed 
along a eeries of canals, till they invested the royal resic^enoe of 
Hamcheu, or Quinsay, in the country of ailk, the moat delicious 
dimate of China The emperor, a defeooeleBB yontliy auitendercd hia 
person and sceptre ; and before he waa sent m exile into Tartaiy he 
struck nine times the ground with his forehead, to adore in prayer oar 
thaokagiving the mercy of the great khan. Yet the war (it 
waa now atyled a rebellion) waa atill maintained in the Kmuieni, 
southern provinces from Hamchett to Canton; and the 
ofaetinate remnant of independence and hostility was tranaported 
from the land to the aea. Bat when the fleet of the Song was 
auRounded and oppressed by a superior armament, thmr laat 
champion leaped into the wares with Ua in£uit emperor in his arms. 
It is more glorious," he cried, to die a prince than to live a 
slave." An hundred thousand Chinese imitated his example ; and 
the whole empire, from Tonkin to the great wall, submitted to the 
dominioD of CiiblaL Hia boundless ambition aspired to the oonqueafc 
of Japan: hia fleet was twice shipwrecked; and the lives of an 
hundred thousand Mogula and Chinese were sacrificed in the firuitlesa 
expedition. But the curcumjacent kingdoms, Corea, Tonkin, Cochm- 
china, Pegu, Bengal, and Thibet, were reduced in different degrees 
of tribute and obedience by the effort or terror of his arma Ue 
explored the Indian Ocean with a fleet of a thousand ahipa: they 
sailed in sixty-eight days, most probably to the isle of Borneo, nnd^ 
i the equinoctial line ; and though they returned not without apoil or 
gkny, the emperor waa diaBatiafied that the savage king had escaped 
from their hands. 

^ I depend on the knowledgo and fidelity of the Oaubil, who translates the 
Chinese text of the annals of the Moguls or Taen (p. 71, 93, 153); but I am ienorant 
at what time these annals were composed and published. The two uncles of Marco 
Polo, who served as engineen at the siege of Siengyangfou* (1. ii. c. 61, in Hamuaio, 
torn, ii.; see Qaubil, p. 155, 157), muHt haye felt and related the effects of this de- 
tective powder; and their silence is a weighty, and almost decisive, objection. I 
entertain a suspicion that the recent discovery was carried from Europe to China by 
the caravans of the xvth century, and falsely adopted as an old national discovery 
before the arrival of the Portuguese and Jesuits in the xviih. Tet the P^re Qaubil 
affirms that the use of gunpowder haa been knpwn to the Ghilaeee above 1600 yearB> 



* SoQ-lioiiBg-'kkn-loii. Abel IMntnat. «miigo4 I'uMige aiox Tartarea, out pa 

— M. donner en Europe I'idee d'artillctlc, 

^ La poudre h canon et d'autres com- ouoique la forme dee fusils et des canons 

posHioiis inflannnantes, doot ils ae aerre nt dont ua ae a er ve mt actfiellement leur ait 

pmir cnn?tn.iire dr-s pi?'CHa d'artifioe d'xin ttc apport(?e par lea Franc r, uinsi que I'at- 

effet Burprenant, leur etaient connuea de> testent 1^ noma mdmes qu'ilB dounent 

Mda tete long-tempa, et I'on onnt que daa oea aortea d'aniMB. Abel Biaam^LUt- 

De mb a r dea et dBSfianien»daiiiii]a wniaaA langaa Aaiat. 3d aer. torn t p. 2%r- M. 
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U. The conquest of Hindostan by tlie Moguls was reserved in a 
later period for the house of Timour : but that of Iran, or 
and tbo Persia, was achieved by Ilolagou Khan,* the grandson of 
tteoUipiM, Zingis, the brother and lieutenant of the two successive 
emperors, Mangou and Cublai. I shall not enumerate the 
crowd of sidtans, emirs, aiid atabeks whom he trampled into dust ; but 
the extn ])ation of the Ammim, or Tsmaelians** of Persia, may be 
considered as a service to mankind. Amonn;- the hills to the south of 
the Cri^pinn these odious sectaries had reigned with impunity above 
an hiiiulrfMl and sixty years; and their prince, or imam, established 
his lieutenant to lead and govern the colony of Mount Libanus, so 
famous and formidable in the history of the crusades.'*^ With the 
iaiiaticism of the Koran the Tsmaelians had blended the Indian trans- 
migration and the visions of their own pro])hots; and it was their first 
duty to devote their souls and bodit's in blind obedience to the vicnr of 
God. The daggers of his missionaries wt i c tV lt both in the East and 
West : the Christian? and the Moslems enumerate, and perhaps mul- 
tiply, the illustrious victims that were sacrificed to the zeal, avarice, 
or resentment of the old man (as he was corruptly styled) of the moun" 
tain* But these daggers, his only arms, were broken by the sword of 
Holagou, and not a vestige is left of the en( niies of mankind, except 
the word ammin, which, in the most odious sense, has been adopted 
in the laiiLi uages of Europe, The extinction of the A bbassides cannot 
be inditiercnt to the spectators of their greatness and decline. Since 
the f?ill of their Seljukian tyrants the caliphs had recovered tlieir lawful 
dominion of Bagdad and the Arabian Irak ; but the city was dis- 
tracted by theological I'actionB, and the conmiander of the faithful was 
lost in a hnram of seven hundred c oncubines. The invasion of the 
Moguls he encountered with feel)le arms and haughty embassies. 
" On the divine decree," said the cidi|ih Mostasem, "is founded the 
" throne of the sons of Abbas : and their foes shall ^^nrely he ih stroyed 
♦* in this world and in the next. Who is this IIula'^Dii tluit dares to 
" rise against them ? If he be desirous of peace, let hmi insUmtly 
^ depart horn, the sacred territory ; and perhaps he may obtain £rom 

All that can be knomi of the AMMHinB of Peraia aud Syria is poured from the 
oopions, and eren profuie, erudition of M. Faloonet, in two atdwAr^ read before the 
Ac;ulemy of Inscriptions (torn. xvii. p, 1-27-170).** 

The Ismaelians of Syria, 40tOOO Asaaseinsj had acqitired or founded ten castles 
in the hilla above Tortosa. About the year 1280 they were extirpated by the 



*■ See the ourioiis account of the expe- Yon Hammer's History of the Assaa* 

ditioQ of Holagou, tramilatad from Uie sins haa now thrown Falconet^a Diaawt*- 

Chineso, by M. Abel R^musat, M^hiiiges tion tiito the flhade.— M. 
Attiat, aer. torn. L p. 171. — M. 
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*' our clemency tlin pardon of hh fault." This presumption was 
cherished by a pertidious vizir, who assured his master tii.it, even if 
the barbarians had ent( i cd the city, the women and children from the 
terraces would be sufficient to overwhelm them with stones. But when 
llolagou touched the phantom, it instantly vanished into smoke. 
After a siege of two moTith? T?n<jrlad wa?i stormed and sacked by the 
Moguls ; * and their savage commander |)roiiounced the death of the 
caliph Mostasem, the last of the teiujujial successors of Mahomet; 
whose noble kinsmen, of the race of iibbas, had reigned in Asia above 
five hundred years. Whatever might be the designs of the conqueror, 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina *® were protected by the Aralmm 
desert ; but the Moguls spread beyond the ''ri<jris and Euphrates, 
pillaged Aleppo and Damascus, and threatened to join the Franks in 
the deliverance of Jerusalem. Egypt was lost had slic been defended 
only by ber feeble offspring ;. but the JVfamaiukes had breathed in their 
infancy the keenness of a Scythian air : equal in valour, stijjerior in 
discipline, they met the Moguls in many a well-fougiit held ; and 
drove back the stream of hostility to the eastward of tlie Euphrates.^ 
But it overflowed with resistless violence the kingdoms of 
Armenia*' and Anatolia, of which the former was po^essed ^^^^^ 
by the Christians and the latter by the Tnrks. The sultans 
of Iconium opposed some resistance to the Mogul arms till Azzadin 
souglit a refuge among the Greeks of Constantinople, and his feeble 
successors, the last of the ^jukian dynasty, were finally extirpated 
by the khans of Persia.'^ 

III. No sooner had Octai subverted the northern empire of China 
than he resolved to visit with his arms the most remote ofBpzak, 
countries of the West Fifteen hundred thousand Moguls p,"^, 
and Tartars were inscribed on the military roll : of tliese the ^"^"^^^i' ^ 
great khan selected a third, which he intrusted to the com- i*36-i246. 
mand of his nephew Baton, the son of Tuli ; who reigned over his 
£ELther'8 conquests to the north of the Caspian Sea."* After a festival 

* As a proof of the ignorauce of the Chineae in forei^ tramnofcioin, I must observe 
that some of their historianB extend the oomqueitB of Zii^pa *«iw*Mlf to w*i^1tt\ the 
country of Mahomut (Qaubil, p. 42). 



• Compare Von Hammer, Geschiclite Tliey m^pily desired an alliance egidut 

der Assasaiiaen, p, 283, 307; Wilken, tlie Mahometan powers. — M. 

Qeecliichte der Kreuzzuge, vol. vii. p.406; ' TVebimiid «0eaped, ftp|Mrantly bj tiM 

Price, Clirouological BfltTOSpect, ToL ii. dexterous politics of the sovereign, out it 
p. :Zi7-223.— acknowledged the Mougid supremacy. 

^ OomiMve Wilken, vol. p. 410, 410. Fallmeraver, p. 127.— M. 

— M. • See the curious extracts from the Ma- 

' Ou the friendly relations of the Ar- hometan writers, Hiat. dea Mongols, p. 

menians with the Mongols, see Wilken, 707.— M. 
Gesdiichte der Kxettssiige, vol. Yii. p. 402. 
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of forty davs ]?atou set forwards on this frrent expedition ; and such 
vas the speed and ardour of his innumerable squadrons, that in less 
than six years they had measured a Une of ninety degrees of loniri- 
tude, a fourth part of the circumference of the globe. The frreat 
rivers of Asia and Enro])(?, the Volga and Kama, the Don and 
Borysthenes, the Vistula and Danube, they either swam with their 
horses or pa^ed on the ice, or traversed in leathern boats, which fol- 
lowed the camp and transported th(: ir waggons and artillery. By the 
first victories of Batou the remains o( national freedom were eradicated 
in the immense plains of Turkestan and Kipzak,*' In his rapid 
progress he overran tlie kingdoms, as they are now styled, of Astracan 
and Cazan; and the troops which he detached towards Mount 
Cauccigus explored the most secret recesses of Georgia and Circassia. 
The civil discord of the great dukes, or princes, of Russia betrayed 
their country to the Tartars. They spread from Livonia to the Black 
Sea, and both iMoscow and Kiow, the modern and the ancient capitals, 
were redut ed to ashes ; a temporary ruin, less iktal than the deep, and 
perhaps indehble, mark which a servitude of two hundred years has 
imprinted on the character of the Russians. The Tartars ravaged 
with equal fury the countries which they hoped to possess and those 
which they wQ.re hastening to leave. From the permanent conquest 
of Russia they made a deadly, though transient, inroad into the heart 
of Poland, and as far as the border's ot Germany, The cities of 
Lublin and Cracow were obliterated : * they approached the shores of 
the iBaltic ; and in tlie l>attle of Lie-nitz they defeated the dukes of 
Silesia, the Polish palatlnos, and the great master of the Teutonic 
order, and filled nine sacks with the right ears of the slain. From 
Lignitz, th(* extreme point of their western march, they tmmed aside 
to the invasion of Hungary ; and the presence or spirit of Batoa 
inspired the host of five himdred thousand men : the Carpathian Mils 
could not be long impervious to their divided columns : and their 
approach had been fondly disbelieved till it was irresistibly felt. The 
kmg, Bela the Fourth, assembled the military force of his counts and 
bishops ; but he had alienated the nation by adopting a vagrant horde 
of forty thousand families of Comans, and thc^e savage guests were 
provoked to revolt by the suspicion of treachery and the murder of 
their prince. The whole country north of the Danube was loet in a 

The Dasht^ Kipzak, or plain of Kipzak, extends on either side of the Volga, in a 
boundleM space towards the Jaik and BorTVfehillM, and is mtppoMd to oontaiii tlw 
pciiiiitiTa naoM «nd nation of the Cooaoka, 



" Olmttta WW gaUantly and lueoaBifallj drfaaded lij Sionbn BJat. dMMomm]*., 

p. 396.— M, 
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day and depopulated in a summer ; and the ruins of cities and churches 
were overspread with the bones of the natives who expiated tlie sins 
of their Turkish ancestors. An ecclesiastir who tied from the sack of 
Waradin describes the calaiDltica which he had seen or suffered ; and 
the sanffiiinary rage of sieges and battles is far less atrocious than the 
treatment of the fugitives, who had been aUured from tlie woods under 
a promise oi pe-Ace and pardon, and who were coolly slaughtered as 
soon as they had performed the labours of the harvest and vintage. 
In the winter the Tartars passed the Danube on the ice and advanced 
to Gran or Strigonium, a German colony, and the metropolis of the 
kingdom. Thirty engines were planted n<:anist the walls : the ditches 
were filled with sacks of earth and dead bodies ; and after a promis- 
cuous ma^acre, three hundred noble matrons were slain in the presence 
of tlie khan. Of all the cities and fortresses of Hungary three alone 
survived the Tartar invasion, and the unfortunate Bela hid his head 
among the islands of tlie Adriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of savage iiostiiity : a 
Russian fuLTitive carried the alarm to Sweden ; and the remote nations 
of the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the approach of the Tartars,** 
whom their fear and ignorance were inclined to separate from the 
luman species. Since the invasion of the Arabs in the eighth centuiy 
Europe had never been exposed to a similar calamity ; and if the 
disciples of Mahomet would have oppressed her religion and liberty, 
it might be apprehended that the sheplierds of Scythia would extin- 
guish her cities, her arts, and all the institutions of civil society. The 
Roman pontiff attempted to appease and convert these invincible 
pan-ans by a mission of Franciscan and Dominican friars ; but be was 
astonished by tlie reply of the khan, that the sons of God and of 
Zingis were invested w ith a divine power to subdue or extirpate the 
nations ; and that the pope would be involved in the universal destruc- 
tion, unless he visited in person and as a suppliant the royal horde. 
The emperor Frederic the Second embraced a more generous mode 
of defence ; and his letters to the kings of France and England and 
the princes of Germany represented the common danger, and urged 
them to arm their vassals in this just and rational crusade.'' The 

• Id the vear 1238 the mhabitants of Gbthia (Swfdm) and Frise were prevented, by 
tiidr fear of the Tartars, from sending, as turaal, their 8hi{m to the herring-fiBhery on 
the coast of En^'Iand; and, as there was no exportation, forty or fifty of these fish 
were aold for a BhiUing (Matthew Paiia, p. 396). It ie whimsical enough that the 
ofders of a Mogul khan, who reigned on tha bomUn of Oiina, ahoold hasn lowcrad 
the price of hnrringa in the En^^lidh market. 

• 1 shall copy hia characteristic or flattering epitheta of the different countries 
of Burope: Furens ao fervens ad arma Qermania, Btrenuse mffitiie genitrix et 
i]umn:i Francia, bcUicosa et audax lliapania, virtuo«a viris et classe munita fartUia 
Au^iA, impetuosifl bellatoribus referta Alemaania, navalis Dacia, indomita Itali^ 
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Tartara themselves were awed by the fame and valour of the Franks: 
the towTi of Neustadt in Austria was bravely defended against them 
by hlty knights and twenty cross-bows ; and they raised the siege ou 
the appearance of a German army. After wasting the adjacent king- 
doms of Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, JJatuii slowly retreated from 
the Danube to the Volga to enjoy the rewards of victory in the city 
and palace of Serai, which started at his command from the midst of 
the desert.* 

IV. Even the poor and frozen regions of the north attracted the 
Of SiberK arms of the Moguls : Sheibani khan, tlie brother of the great 
Aj>.is4s.te. Batou, led an horde of fifteen thousand families into the 
wilds of Siberia ; and his descendants reigned at Tobolskoi above three 
centuiics till the Russian conquest. The spirit of enterprise which 
pursued the course of the Oby and Yenisei must have led to the dis- 
covery of tlie Icy Sea. After brushing aw ay the monstrous fables of 
men with dogs' heads and cloven feet, we shall find that, fifteen years 
after the death of Zingis, the Mogids were informed of the name and 
manners of the Samoyedes in the neighbourhood of the polar circle, 
who dwelt in subterraneous huts and derived their furs and their food 
from the sole occupation of Imnting.^ 

While China, Syria, an d I'olaiid were invaded at the same time by 

the Mofjuls and Tartars, the authors of the mighty mischief 
successors were content with the knowledge and declaration tliat their 
'''^Ijh word waa tiie ord of death. Like the first caliphs, the first 

successors of Zingis seldom appeared in person at the head 
of their victorious armies. On the banks ol the Onon and Selinga the 
royal or golden horde exhibited the contrast of simplicity and great- 
ness ; of the roasted sheep and mare's nnlk which composed their 
banquets ; and of a distribution in one day of five hundred waggons of 
gold and silver. The ambiLb^adoia and j rinces of Europe and Asia 
were compelled to undertake this distunt and laborious pilgrimage; 
aud the life and reign of the great dukes of Russia, the kings of 
Georgia and Armenia, the sultans ui Iconium, and the emirs of Persia, 



pacis iguaiu Bui'gundi i., iuquieta Apulia, cum maris GitPci, .4.driatici et Tyrrlieui in- 
Bulis pyraticia et invictis, CretA, C^pro, Sicili&, cum Oceaiio cuntermiui.s iosulis, et 
regionibus, cnienta Hybemia, cnm agili Wallia, palufltris Scotia, ghu-ialirf Nor\ve2;ia, 
Buam electam militiaiu sub vexillo Crucia destinubunt, itc. (Muttliew Pi^ris, p. 496.) 

** See Carpiu's relation in Hakluyt, vol. i. p. iin. The pedigree of the khans of 
Si bona given by Abalgbazi (part viii. |>. 485-495). UftTO KlunaiiB fouiid no 
Tartar chrouiuleii at Tobolskoi I 



* He was recalled by the death of OctaL 

See the account of the Mongol library 
in Jiergmau, Komadische Streifereyen, vol. 



iii. p. 185, 205; and Rcmusat, Hist, des 
I^angiies Tutarea, p. 227; and prafooe to 
S^huiidtf G«aoliiohte der Ort-MoiigolMi. 

— M. 
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were decided by the frown or smile of the great khan. Tlie sons and 
grandsons of Ziiiij:is luid bt^en accustomed to the pastoral Hfe ; but the 
village of Caracoi um was gradually ennobled by their election and 
residence. A change of manners is implied in the removal of Oct^il 
and Mangou from a tent to an house ; and their example was imitated 
by the princes of their family and the great officers of the empire. 
Instead of the boundless forest, the enclosure of a park atforded the 
more indolent pleasures of the chase ; their new habitations were 
decorated with painting and sculpture ; their superfluous treasures 
were cast in fountains, and basins, and statues of massy silver ; and 
the artists of China and Paris vied with each other in the service of 
the great khan.^^ Caracorum contained two streets, the one of 
Chinese mechanics, the other of Mahometan traders *, aiul the places 
of religious worship, one Nestorian church, two uios^^ues, and twelve 
temples of various idols, may represent in some degree tlic number 
and division of inhabitants. Yet a French missionary declares that 
the town of St. Denys, near Paris, was more considerable than the 
Tartar capital ; and that the whole palace of Mangou was scarcely 
equal to a tenth part of that Benedictine abbey. The conquests of 
Russia, and Syria might amuse the vanity of the great khans ; but they 
were seated on the borders of Ciiina ; the acquisition of that empire 
was the nearest and most interesting object ; and they might learn 
from their pastoral ecoiioaiy that it is for the advantage of the 
sliepherd to protect and propagate his flock. I have already cele- 
brated the wisdom and virtue of a mandiirin who prevented . 

7 adopt tlM 

the desolation of Ave populous and cultivated provinces. In nuwmcniof 
a spotless administration of thirtv vears this friend of his aj>. 
country and of mankind continually laboured to mitigate, 
or suspend, the havoc of war ; to savt^ the monuments, and to rekindle 
the flame, of science ; to re -train tlie military commander by the 
restoration of civil maij ibtratcs ; and to instil the love of peace and 
justice into the minds of the Moguls, lie struggled with the bar- 
barism of the first conquerors ; but his salutary lessons produced a rich 
harvest in the second generation.** The northern, and by degrees the 

" The Map of D'Anville aud the Chinese Itinemries (De Outgii'^", torn. i. part H. 
p. 57) mam to mark the position of Ilolin, or Caracorum, about six imndred miles to 
the north-west of Pekiu. The distance between Selinginsky and Fekin is near 2000 
Buwir-n Vfnst8, between 1300 and 140't Kn^liah miles (HcU'h Travels, voL ii. p. 67).° 

* Jinbruquis found at Caracorum Lid countrymau Guillaume Boucher, orfkvrs de 
Paris, who had executed for the khan a silver tree, supported by four lions, and 
ejecting four different liquon. AbulghasL (part iv. |k 866) memtioiiia the painteri of 
Kitay or China. 

' Bespeotiug thin town, see BdmuB^ of tliia minifiter (Yelin-Thsou ihsui), in 

NooT. Mem. de VAmMpM dee laser, -vol. the aeoond volume of the Moond series of 

Ti.— S. Keoherches A*iatiquBi|> par A. liAuuaat, 

^ See the interesting sketch of the life p. 64. — M. 

TOL. Vlll. ^ 
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southern, empire acquiesced in the government of Cublai, the lieu- 
tenant, and afterwards the successor, of ^^Jangou ; and the nation was 
loyal to a prince who had been ctlucated iu the uiauners of China, 
lie restored the forms of her venerable constitution ; and the victors 
submitted to the laws, the fashions, and even the prejudices, of the 
vanquished people. This peaceful triumph, which has been more than 
ouce repeated, may be ascribed, in a great measure, to the numbers 
and servitude of the Chinese. The Mogul anny was dissolved in a 
vast and populous country ; and their emperors adopted with pleasure 
a politiod system which gives to the pnnco the solid substance of 
despotism, and leaves to the subject the empty names of philosophy, 
freedom, and filial obedience.* Under the reigu of Cublai, letters 
and commerce, peace and justice, were restored ; the great canal of 
five hundred miles was opened from Nankin to the capital ; he fixed 
his residence at Fekin ; and displayed in his court the magnificence of 
ibe gieatert monavdi of Asia. Yet this learned prince declined from 
the jmre and simple religion of his great ancestor : he sacrificed to the 
idol Fo; and hkblbd attachment to the lamas of Thibet and the 
bofizesof China" provoked the censure of the disciples of Conf ucius. 
His soocsesBors polluted the palace with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, 
and asbro](^r8, while thirteen millions of their subjects were consumed 
in the provinoos by famine. One hundred and forty years after the 
death of Zingis, his degenerate race, the dynasty of the Yuen, was 
expelled by a revolt of the native Chinese ; and the Mogul emperors 
Divirionof lost in the oblivion of the desert. Before this l evolu- 

^ ^ ^ forfeited their supremacy over the dependent 
m^ioo. 'f™®^ ^ house, the kiiaus of Kipzak and Russia, 

^ the khans of Zagatai or Transoxiana, and the khans of Iran 
or Ptema, By their distance and power these royal lieutenant'^ had 
soon been released from the duties of obedience ; and after the death 
of Cublai th^ seomed to accept a sceptre or a title from his unworthy 
flUOoeasora. ^ Acxiording to their respective situation, they maintauied 
the simplicity of the pastwal life, or assumed the luxury of the cities 
of Asia; but the princes and their hordes were alike dip ^ 1 for the 
reception of a f^ign worship. After some hesitation between the 
Uospel and the Koran, they conformed to the religion of Mahomet; 

^ iu . cloud, whid. thiSSi^^^ s:ir8sr.5?;"«Ss^ 

' Compare Hut. dw MongolH, p. 616.— M. 
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and while tliey adopted for their bretbreo tlie Arabs and Persians, 
they renounced aU intercourse with the ancient ^loguls, the idolaters 
of China. 

In this shipwreck of nations some surprise may he excited hy the 
escape of the Roman empire, whose rehcs, at the tniio of Escape of 
the Mogul invasion, were dismembered by the Greeko and SjJJe'wid' 
Latins. Less potent than Alexander, they were pressed, Ji5|2fSi,n 
like the Macedonian, both in Europe and Asia, by the ^^"J^^ 
shepherds of Scythia ; and had the Tartars undertaken 
the siege, Constantinople must have yielded to the fate of Pekin, 
Samarcand, and Biigdad. The glorious and voluntary retreat of 
Bat<.)u from the Danube was insulted by the vain triumph of the 
Franks and Greeks ; and in a second expedition death snrpriacd liirn 
in full march to attack the capital of the Caesars. His brother Borga 
carried the Tartar arms into Bulgaria and Thrace ; but he was 
diverted from the Byzantine war by a visit to iSuvogorod, in the 
fifty-seventh degree of latitude, where he numbered the inhabitants, 
and regulated the tributes, of Russia. The Mogul khan formed an 
alliance with the Mamalukes against his brethren of Persia : three 
hundred thoimnd horse penetrated through the gates of Derbend, 
and the Greeks might rejoice in the first exaniple of domestic war. 
After tiie recovery of Constantinople, Michael Palaeologus,'^ at a dis- 
tance from his court and army, was surprised and surrounded in a 
Thraciaa castle by twenty thousand Tartars. But the object of their 
march was a private interest : they came to the deliverance of Az- 
zadin the Turkish sultan, and were content with his person and the 
treasure of the emperor. Their general Noga, whose name is per- 
petuated in the hordes of Astracan, raised a formidable rebellion 
against Mengo Timour, the third of the khans of Kipzak, obtained in 
rnan iage Maria the natural daughter of Palaeologus, and guarded 
the dominions of his friend and father. The subsequent invasions of 
a Scythian ca^t were those of outlaws and fugitives ; and soiiii' thou- 
sands of Alaiii and Coman^, wljo had been driven from their native 
seats, were reclaimed Iroui a vagrant life and enlisted in the service 
of the empire. Such w^as the influence in Europe of the invasion of 
the Moguls. The first terror of their arms secured rather than dis- 
turbed the peace of the Rom<in Asia. The sultan of L oniuiii soli- 
cited a personal interview with John Vataces ; and his artful policy 

Some npnlM of the Moguls in Hungary (Mattliew Paris, p. 545, 546) might 
propagate aiif? colour the report of the union and victory of the kings of the Franks 
on the confines of Bulgaria. Abulphaiagiua (Dyna-st. p. 310), after forty years beyond 
the Tigrin, might be easily deceived. 

^ See Pachymer, 1. iii. c. 2,', ;md 1. Ix. c. 2C,, 27 ; and the false alarm at Nice, 1. iii. 
C. 27 [c. 28, torn. i. p. 244, ed. Bonnji NicepUorua Gregonw, 1. iv. c. 6. 

c S 
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encouraged the Turks to defend their barrier against tlie common 
enemy.'" That barrier indeed wa^ buun overthrown, and the servi- 
tude and ruin of tlie Seljukians exposed the nakedness of the Greeks. 
The fomildiltle Ilolagou threatened to march to Constantinople at 
the head ot four hundred thousand men ; and the grciundle&j panic 
of the citizens of Nice will present an image of the terror which he 
had inspired. The accident of a procession, and the sound of a doleful 
litany, " From the fury of the Tartars, good Lord, deliver us," had 
scattered the hasty report oi an assault and massacre. In the blind 
credulity of fear the streets of Nice were crowded with thousands of 
both sexes, who knew not from what or to whom they fled ; and some 
hours elapsed before the firmness of the military officers could relieve 
the city from this imaginary foe. But the ambition of Holagou and 
his sncx^essors was fortunately diverted by the conquest of Ban-dad 
and a long vicissitude of Syrian wars ; their hostility to the Moslems 
inclined them to unite with the Greelis and Franks ; ^"^ and their n-ene- 
rosity or contempt had offered the kingdom of Anatolia as the reward 
of an Armenian vassal. The fragments of tlie Seljukian monarchy 
were disputed by the emirs who had occupied the cities or the moun- 
tains ; but they all coiifcised the supremacy of the khans of Persia ; 
and he often interposed his autliority, and sometimes his arms, to 
Deciiueof chcck their depredations, and to preserve the peace and 
SSjJiy balance of his Turkish frontier. The death of Cazan,^® one 
rS?i304, of the greatest and most accomplished princes of the house 
MorSL of Zingis, removed this salut<'iry control ; and the decline of 
the Moguls gave a free scope to the rise and progress of the Otto- 
man EMPmE.'" 

the sultan Gelaleddin of Carizmc had 
returned from India to the possession and defence of his Persiaa 

G. Acropolita, p. 36, 37; Nie. Gng. L ii. c. 6, 1. iv. c 5. 

^ AbulpharagiuB who wrote in tbo year 1284, declares that the Moguls, since the 
fabulous defeat of Hatou, had not attacked either the Fjwnks or Greel^- and of this 
he IS a competent ^ta^ Haytan lilMwiae, the Armenian prince, celebrates their 
meDOship fur .himself and his nation. 

aZIa^T''-^''^.^ splendid chaiacter of Cazan Khan, the rival of Cyrus and 
.AJwwnder (1. xu. c. 1). In the conclusion of Wa history (1. xiu. c. 36 ftom ii » tJ51 
ed Roun]\ he hope^ much from the an-ival of m,OoO Tocluu-3, or Tartare' W£wm 
ordered by the succeasor of Cazan to restrain the Turks of Bithynio. a d 1 308 
MA^ V"^^ ^n-^^ fllttrtrated by the critical learning of 

^lA",??^'''" ^ut f ' ^T- and D'Anville (Empire Ttac] 

p.U'^^), two mhabitanta of Pans, from whom the Orientak may leam the iustor^ 
and gMgrikphj of their own ootmtiy.* ' iuawwy 

" ^®TTr^ more enlightened by cellent abstract of this work in Professor 

tiie GeachKht^ des Osmanischen Reiches, Creasy's History of ti» Ottonuii Turka 

by M. von Hammer Pui^taU of Vienna. 1854 --a ^ wwmum inrKS, 

— M. The Engiluh reader vOl find an ex- 
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kingdoms. In the space of eleven years that hero fonjj-ht in person 
fourteen battles; and such was his activity that he led his ^ . . 
cavalry in seventeen days from Teflis to Kerman, a march oitomMa,^ 
of a thousand miles. Yet he was oppressed by the jealousy ^^'^^ 
of the Moslem princes and the innumerable armies of the Moguls ; and 
after his hist defeat Gelaleddin perished i^obly in the mountains of 
Curdistan. His death dissolved a veteran and adventurous army, 
which included under the name of Oarizmians or CorasTnins many 
Tm-kraan hordes that had attached themselves to the sultan 8 fortune. 
The bolder and more powerful chiefs invaded Syria, and violated the 
liuly sepulchre of Jerusalem : the more humble engaged in the service 
of Aladin sultan of Iconium, and among those were the obscure 
fathers of the Ottoman line. They had formerly pitched their tents 
near the southern banks of the Oxus, in the plains of Mahan and 
Nesa ; and it is somewhat remarkahle that the same spot should have 
produced the first authors of the Parthian and Turkish empires. At 
the head, or in the rear, of a Carizmian array, Soliman Shah was 
drowned in the passage of the Euphrates : his son Orthogrul became 
the soldier and subject of Aladin, and established at Surgut, on the 
banks of the Sangar, a camp of four hundred foniilies or tents, w hom 
he governed fifty-two years both in peace and war. He was the 
father of Thaman, or Athman, whu^^c Turkish name has been melted 
into the appellation of the caliph Othman;* and if w e de- j^ignof 
scribe that pastoral chief as a shepherd and a robber, we must 
separate trom those characters all idea of ignominy and base- 
ness. Othman possessed, and perhaps surpassed, the ordinary virtues 
of a soldier ; and the circumstances of time and place were propitious 
to his independence and success. The vSeljukiaii dyriasty was no more, 
and the disUmce and decline of the Mogid khans soon cntraucliised 
him from the control of a superior. J le was situate on the verge of 
the Greek empire : the Koran sanctified Ins gazi, or holy war, against 
the infidels ; and their politic-al errors unlocked the passes of Mount 
Olympus, and invited him to descend into the pUiins of Bithynia. Till 
the reiffu of Palceologus thoac passes had l)eeii vigilantly guarded by 
the militia of the country, who were re|)aid by their (nvu safety and 
an exemption from taxes. The emperor abulislied their privilege and 
assumed their office ; but the tribute was rigorously collected, the 
custody of the passes was neglect*. d, and the hardy mountaineers 
degenerated into a trembling crowd of pea^sants without spirit or dis- 
cipline. It was on the twenty-seventh of July, in the year twelve 

• (hman is iilw real Turkish name, tlieniselTM Oimanlis, wliicb lias In like 
which has been <!orruptod into Othman. mmiwr beni cofrupked into Ottomau.--S 
The desoendants of his siibjeote stylo 
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hundred and nnioty-nine of the Christian fprn, that Otliman i\v<t m- 
vadod the territory of Nicomedia ; *° * and the singular accuracy of 
the date seems to disclose some foresight of the rapid and destructive 
growth of tlie monster. The annals of the twenty-seven years of his 
reign would exhibit a repetition of the same inroads ; and his heredi- 
tary troops were multi})lied in each campaign by the accession of 
captives and volunteei-s. Instead of retreating to the hills, he main- 
tained the most useful and defensible j)<)M^, fortified the towns and 
castles which he had first pillaged, and renounced the pastoral life for 
the baths and palaces of his infant capitals. But it was not till Oth- 
man was oppressed by age and infirmities that he received the wel- 
come news of the conquest of Prusii, which had been surrendered by 
famine or treachery to the arms of his son Orchan. The glory of 
Othman is chiefly founded on that of his descendants ; but the Turks 
have transcrihed or composed a royal testament of his last counsels 
of justice and moderation.^^ 

^ See BAobjmer, 1. x. o. 25. 26, 1. ziii o. 33, 34, 36, and couoemuig the guard of 
llw moantaiiiB, L L o. 3*6} Nioei^oraB Qngona, "L yvL e, 1; and th« flnt book of 
iMDioua Oialoooondyles, the Athenian. 

41 X ma igiunwit whether the Turks have any writers older thaa ICahomet 11.,^ 
nor can I reach beyond a meagre chronicle (Annalea Turaioi ad Ammin 1550), tFsu- 
lated by John Gaudier, and published by Leunclavius (ad calceni Laonic. Chalcocond. 
p. SI 1-350), with copious pandects, or oommentariea. The History of the Growth 
and Decay (▲.!>. 1300-1683) of the Othman Empire was translated into English 
from the Latin MS. of Demetrius Canteinir, prince of Moldavia (London, 1734, in 
folio). The author is giiilty of strange blunders in Oriental history; but he was 
conveniant with Hie language, the annate, and institutions of the Turks. Gmtemir 
partly draws liia materials froin the Synopsis of S.uidi Eflendi of Larissa, dedicated in 
the year 1696 to sultan Mudtapha, and a valuabio abridgment of the origuoal histotians. 
In ona of tite Ramblers Dr. Johnson praises Knolles (A Qenend Htatory of the Turks 
to the present Year: London, 1603) as the first of histonans, unhappy only in the 
choice of his subject. Tet I much doubt whether a partial and verbose compilation 
firom Latin writwt, tidrteen hundred folio pages of speeches and battles, can either 
instruct or amuse an enlightened ag«^ which requirea firom the biatorian aome tiilBtvre 
of jahiloeophy and criticiAm. 



■ Ho had become chief of hi.-i race on lived during the reign of Bajuzet 11., but, 

the death of Orthugrul in 1288. — H. he says, derived much information from 

^ We could have wished that M. von the book of Scheik Jaofashi, the son of 

Hammer had given a more clear and dis- Elias, who was imaiuii to 8ultau ^)rrhan 

tinct reply to this question of Gibbon. In (the second Ottoman king), and wbo i-e* 

a note, vol. i. p. 630, M. von Hammer lated, firom the lips of his &ther, the dr* 

shows that they had not only sheika fre- cumstancca of the earliest Ottoman history, 

ligious writers ) and learned lawyers, but Thia book (having searched for it in vain 

poets and authors on medicine. But the for five-and-twonty years) our author 

mquiiy of Gibbon obviously refers to his- found at length in the Vatican. All the 

toriana. The oldest of their historical other Txirkish Imiories on his list, as iu* 

works, of which V. Hammer makes use, is deed this, were written during tbe reign of 

the 'Tarichi Aiwchik Pas. !.;i.-arli / V. c. the Mahomet II. It does not appear whether 

History of the Gimt Grandaon oi Aaschik any of tlie rest cite earlier authorities of 

Pasha, who was a dervise and celebrated eq ual value with that claimed by the 

ascetic poet in the reign of Murad (Amu- ' Tarichi Aaschik Paschaiiiide.' — M. (in 

rath) L Ahmed, the author of the work, Quarterly Review, vol. xlix. p. 202). 
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From the conquest of Pniaa we may date the true aera of the Otto- 
man empire. The lives and poflsessions of the Christian ungnof 
subjects were redeemed by a tribute or ransom of thirty ""^^T' 
thousand crowns of gold ; and the dty, by the labours of 
Orchan, assumed the aspect of a Mahometan capital ; Prusa was 
decorated with a mosque, a ooiDege, and an hospital, of royal founda- 
tion ; the Seljukian coin was changed for the name and impression of 
the new dynasty ; and the most dcflful professors of human and divine 
knowledge attracted the Peniaa and Arabian students from the 
ancient schooh of Oriental kanung. The office of vizir was insti- 
tuted for Aladin, the brother of Orchan and a different habit dis- 
tinguished the dtizenfl from the peasants, the Moslems from the in- 
fidels. AU the troops of Othman had consisted of loose squadrons of 
Turkman cavalry, who served without pay and fbught without dis- 
cipline; but a regular body of infantry was first established and 
trained by the prudence of his Bon. A great number of volunteers 
was enroUed with a anall stipend, but with the permission of living at 
home, unksB they were summoned to the field : thdr rude manners 
and aeditious temper diqiosed Orchan to educate his young captives 
ss his soldiers and those of the prophet ; hut the Turkish peasants 
were still allowed to mount on horseback and follow his standard, 
with the appellation and the hopes of fredfooUn?^ By these arts he 
formed an army of twenty-five thousand Moslems : a train of hattet^ 
ing engines was framed for the use of sieges ; and th^ first successful 
experiment was made on the cities of Nice and Nicomedia. HisoonqoMi 
Orchan granted a saSs-conduct to all who were desirous of ^^^f^ 
departing with tiidr families and efiiects ; but the widows of ^^^^ 
the slain were given in marriage to the conquerors ; and the sacri- 
legious plunder, the hooks, the vases, and the images, were sold or 
ransomed at Constantinople. The emperor Andronicus the Younger 
was vanquished and wounded by the son of Othman : * he subdued 
the whole province or kingdom of Bithynia as fiir as the shores of the 
Bospborus and Hellespont ; and the Christians confessed the justice 
and demeni^ of a reign whidi claimed the vdluntary attachment of 

* Cantacuzeno, though he relates the buttle aud heroic flight of the younger An- 
dronicus (1. ii. c. 6, 7, 8;, dissembles by his silence the loss of Prusa, Nice, and Nico- 
media, which aro fairly confessed by Nicephorus Grp>rrnT-is (1. viii. 15; ix. 9, T^; xi 6), 
It appears that Nice was taken by Orchan in 1330^ aud ^'icomedia in l3v>U, which are 
loiiiewliKt dilbrMit firam the Turldflh dates* 



* Yon Hammer, Osm. Qes<^ohte^ yol. i. 

p. 82.— M. 
k Ibid. p. 91.— M. 

* For the oooquesta of Orcban over the 



ten pashallks or kiiigdoiiui of the Selju- 
kians in Asia Minor, see Y«HBliitilor> voLi. 
p. 112.~^M. 
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the Turks of Ana. Yet Orchan was content with the modest title of 
emir ; and in the list of his compeerB» the princes of Roum or Ana* 
iMvUMiof tolia,^' his militaiy Airces were surpassed by tihe emirs of 
tSSSiiB Ghermian and Garamania, each of whom coidd bring into 
the field an army of forty thousand men. Their dominions 
Aj>.iaM»ae. ^ere situate in the heart of the Seljukian kingdom : but the 
holy warriors^ though of inferior note, who formed new prindpolities on 
the Grreek empire^ are more conspicuous in the light of history. The 
maritime country from the Propontb to the Maeander and the isle of 
Khodes, so long threatened and so often pillaged, was finally lost 
about the thirtiellh year of Andronicus the Elder.*^ Two Turkish 
chieftains, Sarukhan and Aidin, left thehr names to their conquests, 
and tbdor conquests to fhehr posterity. The captirity or ruin of the 
Loss of aw seiwn churches of Asia was consummated ; and the barbarous 
j;^^^ lords of Ionia and Lydia still trample on the monuments 
A.B.isM<te. |t]0gg|Q and Christian antiquity. In the loss of Ephesus 
the Christians deplored the fall of flie first angel, the extinction of 
the first candlestick, of the Bevelations ; the desolation is complete ; 
and tiie temple of Diana or the cfaurdi of Mary will equally elude 
the search oi tiie curious traTeller. The circus and three stately 
theatres of Laodicea are now peopled with wolves and foxes; Sardes 
is reduced to a miserable rillage ; the God of Mahomet, without a 
rival or a son, is invoked in ihe mosques of Thyatifa and Pergamus ; 
and the populpusness of Smyrna is supported by the foreign trade 
of tiie Franks and Armenians. Philadelphia alone has been saved 
by prophecy, or courage. At a distance firom the sea, forgotten by 
the emperors, encompassed on all rides by the Turks, her valiant 
citizens defended thdr religion and freedom above fourscore years, 
and at length capitukted with the proudest of the Ottomana Among 
the Greek cobnies and diurches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect — 
Tbe knigfata a columu lu a scene of riuns — a pleasing example that the 

A.D. 1310,* 

paths of honour and safety may sometimes be the same. 
A^'il^ The serritude of Bhodes was delayed above two centuries 
^ by ihe establidmient of the knights of St John of Jerusa- 
lem : ** under the discipline of tlie order that island emerged into 

The partition of the Turkish emirs is exti-aoted from two conteinporariea, the 
Greek Nicephorun Grcsor-ts» (]. vii. 1) and the Arabian Miinikesdji ( J)e Guignee, tom. 
ii. P. ii. p. 7G, 77). See likewise the firat book of Laonicus Clialcocondyles. 
Pachynier, 1. xiii. c. 13, 
*^ See the Travels of Wheeler and Spun, of Pococke and Cliaudlor, and more parti- 
cularly Smith's Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia, p. 2U5-27G. The more pious 
* antlquariea labour to reconcile the promises and throats of the author of the Revela- 
tions with the present state of the seven cities. Perhaps it would be more prudent to 
confine his predictions to the characters and events uf his own timea. 
^ Coneult the ivth book of the Hietotre de I'Qrdre de Hilthe, per I'AhM de Yertot. 
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fame and opulence ; the noble and warlike monks were renowned by 
land and sea ; and the bulwark of Christendom provoked and repelled 
the arms of the Turks and Saracens. 

The Greeks, by their intestine divisions, were the authors of their 
final ruin. During the civil wars of the elder and younfjer nrst pas- 
Andronicus, the son of Othman achieved, almost without q^j^kg^nS 
resista.nce, the coTiqnest of Bithynia ; and the same disorders ^^^^^ 
encouraged the Turkish emire of Lydia and Ionia to build i^*^-^^*'- 
a fleet, and to pillage the adjacent islands and the sea-coast of 
Europe. In the defence of his life and honour, Cantacuzene w;is 
tempted to prevent, or imitate, his ;idv('r-arie«. by calling to his aid 
the public enemies of his religion and t ouutry. Amir, the son of 
Aidin, concealed under a Turkish fjarb tlio humanity and politeness 
of a Greek; he was nnited with thc^ "icat domestic by mutual esteem 
and reciprocal services ; and their friendship is compared, in the 
vain rhetoric of the times, to the perfect union of Orestes and 
Pylades.*^ On the report of danger of his friend, who was 
persecuted by an unoratefiil court, the prinro of Tonia assembled at 
Smyrna a fleet of three hundred vessels, with an army of twenty-nine 
thousand men; sailed in ti e depth of winter, and cast anchor at the 
mouth of the Ilebrus. T loiu thence, with a chosen band of two 
thousand Turks, he marched along the b^nks of the river, and rescued 
the empre^, who was besieged in Demotica by the wild Bulgarians. 
At that disastrous moment the life or death of his beloved Cantacu- 
zene was concealed by his flight into Servia ; but the i^nateful Irene, 
impatient to behold her deliverer, invited him to enter the city, and 
accompanied her message with a present of rich apparel and an 
hundred horses. By a peculiar strain of delicacy, the gentle bar- 
barian refused, in the absence of an unfortunate friend, to visit his 
wife, or to taste the luxuries of the palace ; sustained in his tent 
the rigour of the winter ; and rejected the hospitable gift, that he 
might share the hardships of two thousand companions, all as 
deserving as himself of that honour and distinction. Necessity and 
revt nge might justify his predatory excursions by sea and land : he 
left nine thousand five hundred men for the guard of his fleet ; and 
persevered in the fruitless search of Cantacuzene, till his embarkation 
was hastened by a fictitious letter, the severity of the season, the 



That p!ea<^<T)<>' writer betrays his ignorance in supposing that Othman, a freebooter oi 
the Bithyuiau hills, could besiege Rhodes by sea and laud. 

^ Nicephorus Gregoras has expatiated with pleasure on this amiable character (1. xii. 
7; xiii. 4, 10; xiv. 1, 9; xvi. G). Cantacuzene speaks Avith honour and esteem of bis 
ally (1. iii. c. 56, 57, 63, (J I, GG, 67, 68, 86, 89, 95, 9c3), but he seems ipmsbof Uft 
own sentimental passion for the Turk, and indirectly denies tbo ponibOity of Bucb 
unaatural IrieiicUuiip (1. iv. c. 40 [torn. iiL p. 297, ed. Bonn])* 
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clamours of hia independent troops, and the weight of his and 
captives. In the prosecution of the civil war, the prince ot Ionia 
twice returned to Europe, joined his arms with those of the emperor, 
besieged Thessalonica, and threatened (^onstaiitiiiople. Calumny 
might affix sorae reproach on his imperfect aid, his hasty departure, 
and a bribe of ten thousand crowns which he accepted from the 
Byzantine court ; but his friend was satisfied ; and the conduct of 
Amir is excused by the more sacred duty of defending against the 
Latins his hereditary dominions. The maritime power of the Turks 
had united the pope, the king of C'yprus, the republic of Venice, 
and the order of St. John, in a hiLidabki crusade ; their galleys 
invaded the coast of Ionia ; and Amir was slain with an arrow, 
in the attempt to wrest from the Rhodian knights the t iUiclel of 
Smyrna.''® Before his death he generously recommended another 
ally of his own nation, not more sincere or zealous than himself, but 
more able to aiford a prompt and powerful succour, by his situation 
along the Propontis and in the front of Constantino})le. By the 
^^^^^^^^ prospect of a more advantageous treaty, the Turkish prince 
«rOiAini of Bithynia was detached from liis enj^affements with Anne 
prtnoct^ of bavoy; and the pride of Orchan dictated llie most 
solemn protestations, that, if he could obtain the dauf^hter 
of Cantacuzene, he w»)uld invariably fultil the duties of a suhject aud 
a son. Parental tenderness was silenced by the voice of ambition : 
the Greek clergy connived at the ni;irriai2:e of a Christian princess 
with a sectary of Mahomet ; and tlie father of Theodora describes, 
with shameful satisfaction, the dishonour of the purple."^ A body 
of Turkish cavalry attended the ambassadors, who disembarked from 
thirty vessels, before his camp of Selymbria. A stately pavilion was 
erected, in which the empress Irene passed the niorht with her 
daughters. In the morning Theodora ascended a throne, which was 
surrounded with curtains of silk and pfold : the troops were under 
arms; but the emperor alone was on luirscback. At a si^^ial the 
curtains were suddenly withdra w n, to disclose the bride, or the victim, 
encircled by kneeling euimchs and huiunual torches: the sound of 
flutes and trumpets proclaimed the joyf ul event ; and her pretended 
happiness was the theme of the nuptial song, which was chanted by 
such poets as the age could produce. Without the rites of the 

After the conquest of Smyrna by tlio Lfttina, the defence of this foitre«i was im- 
posed by Poj)© Gregory XI. on the knights of Hhode« (aee Vertot, 1, v.). 

* See CaatMoseouB, 1. iii. e. 95 rtom. u. p. 586, ed. Boon]. Kioephonut Gregoras, ulio, 
for the light of Mount Thabor, brands tlie emperor with the names of tyrant and 
Herod, excuses, rather than blames, this Turkish marriage, and alleges the passion 
and pow«r of Orohan, iyyirmrti^ *d W tSth As ni^^^xo^ (IWAMft'k 

Ui^al^^i, imrpci^uf (1. XT. 5). He aftcmvds celebiwtM b» kniedoin aod annus. See 
his reign in Cantemir, p. 24-30. 
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church, Theodora was delivered to her barbarous lord : but it had 
been stipulated that she should preserve her religion in the haram of 
Bursa ; and her father celebrates her charity and devotion in this 
ambiguous situation. After his peaceful establishment on the throne 
of Constantinople, the Greek emperor visited his Turkish ally, who, 
with four sons, by various wives, expected him at Scutari, on the 
Asiatic shore. The two princes partook, with seeming cordiality, 
of the pleasures of the banquet and tbn chase ; and Theodora was 
permitted to repass the Bosphorns, and to enjoy some days in the 
society of her mother. But the friendship of ( )rchati was subservient 
to his religion and interest ; and in the Genoese war he joined without 
a blush the enemies of Cantacuzene. 

In tlie treaty with the empress Anne the Ottoman prince had 
inserted a sini^uiar condition, that it should be lawful for 
mm to sell his prisoners at Constantinople, or transport mentofttw 
them into Asia. A naked crowd of Christians of both 
sexes and every age, of priests and monks, of n^atrous and 
virgins, was exposed in the public market; the whip was fretpiently 
used to quicken the charity of redemption; and the indigent Greeks 
deplored the fate of their brethren, who were led away to the worst 
evils of temporal and spiritual bondage.^° Cantaeuzene was reduced 
to subscribe the same terms ; and their execution must have been 
still more pernicious to the emjiire : a body of ten thousand Turks 
had been detached to the assistaiici^ of the empress Anne; but the 
entire forces of Orchau were exerted in the service of his father. 
Yet these calamities were of a transient nature : as soon as the storm 
had passed away, the fugitives might reUirn to their habitations ; 
and at the conclusion of the civil and foreign wars Europe was 
completely evacuated by the Moslems of Asia. It was in his last 
quarrel with his pupil that Cantacuzene iiifhcted the deep and deadly 
wound which could never be healed by hh successors, and which is 
poorly expiated by his theological dialoLrues against tlie ju-ophet 
Mahomet. Ignorant of their own history, the modern Turks con- 
found thehr first and their final passage of the Hellespont,^ ^ and 

The moBt lively and concia© picture of this captivity may be found in the history 
of Ducas (c. 8 [p. 32, ed. Bonn]), who ftirly detoribeB what G^oitaeaniie oonfesMa 
with a guilty blush! 

•* In this passage, and the first conquests iu Europe, Cantemir (p. 27, &c.) gives a 
inldei-able idea of his Turkish guides; nor am 1 much better satisfied with Chalcocon- 
dyle9(l.i. p. 12, &c. [ed. Par.; p. 25, ed. Bonn]). Tliey forget to consult the moat 
•nlibmtio record, the ivth book of Cantacuzene. I likewise regi-et the last books, 
wfaieh are etill maniueript> of Nioephonis QntgonM.* 



* Von Hammer ezouses the nleneewith the earlier intercourse of the Ottomans 
which the Tnrkiiih hiitoriaiu peas over with the Eurc^ieon continent^ of which be 
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describe the son of Orclian as a nocturnal robber, who, with eighty 
companions, explores by stratagem an hostile and unknown shora 
Soliman, at the head of ten thousand horse, w^as transported in the 
vessels, and entertained as the friend, of the Greek emperor. In 
the civil wars of Romania he performed some service and perpetrated 
more mischief ; but the Chersonesus was insensibly filled with a 
Turkish colony ; and the Byzantine court solicited in vain the resti- 
tution of the fortresses of Tlirace. After some artful delays between 
the Ottoman prince and his son, their ransom was valued at sixty 
thousand crowns, and the first payment had been made when an 
eartlujuake shook the walls and cities of the provinces ; the dismantled 
])laces were occupied by the Turks ; and Gallipoli, the key of the 
1 lellespont, w as rebuilt and repeopled by the policy of Soliman. The 
abdic^ition of Cantacuzene dissolved the feeble bands of domestic 
alliance ; and his last advice admonished his countrymen to decline a 
rash contest, and to compare their own weakness with the numbers 
and valour, the discipline and enthusiasm, of the Moslems. His 
prudent counsels were despised by the headstrong vanity of youth, 
Death of and soon justified by the victories of the Ottomans. But 
orchanond ^ practiscd in the field the exercise of the jerid, 

Soliman was killed by a fall from his horse ; and the aged 
Orchan wept and expired on the tomb of his valiant son.* 

But the Greeks had not time to rejoice in the death of their 
The reign cncmies ; and the Turkish scimitar was wielded with the 
J^an ;!4n" samc spirit by Amurath the First, the son of Orchan, and 
Kmfhi.. t^e brother of Soliman. By the paJe and fainting light of 
1360 1389, Byzantine annals *• we can discern that he subdued 

without resistance the whole province of Romania or Thrace, 
from the Hellespont to Mount Hsemus and the verge of the capital ; 
and that Adrianople was chosen for the royal seat of his government 
and religion in Europe. Constantinople, whose decline is almost 
coeval with her foundation, had often, in the li4we of a tiiousand 
years, been assaulted by the barbarians of the East and West ; but 
never till ibis &tal hour had the Greeki been ninounded, both in 

** After fhfl oonolurion of Csntacaame and GregoraB tbara Ibllowi % dtrk inteiTal 

of a hundrerl yeai-s. George Pbranza, A'Gcliaol Duow, and Laonieufl QialooeoDidylet, 
all three wrote after the tsJcing of Constantiuoplo. 



enumerates sixtoeu different occasions, as *' not aaserted its right over the poetry 

if they disdained tho^^e peaeeftd incursions " of tnuUtion.** Tkm defence would 

by which they gained no conquest, and sonrcply be accepted satirtfactory l>v thrj 

established no permMieut footing on the historian of tlie Decline and Fall. — M. 

Oysantine territory. Of the romantic ac- Quarterly Review, vol. xlix. p. 293.) 

count of Solimau'a firat oiiwdition lie " In the 7')th ye^ir of his age, the 33th 

Siiys, " Ati yet the prose of hietury had of \xiA I'eign. Y. Hiuuiuer. — M. 
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Asia and Europe, by the arms of the same hostile monarchy. Yet 
the prudence or generosity of Amuratii pustpoiied for a while this 
easy conquest ; and his pride was satisfied with the frequent and 
humble attendance of the emperor John Palaeolofnis and his four sons, 
wlio followed at his summons the court and camp of the Ottoman 
prince. He marched against the Sclavonian nations between the 
Danube aud the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, and 
Albanians ; and these warlike tribes, who had so often insultefl the 
majesty of the empire, were repeatedly broken by his destructive 
inroads. Their countries did not abound either in gold or silver ; 
nor were their rustic hamlets and townships enriched by couinierce 
or decorated by the arts of luxury. But the natives of the soil have 
been distinguished in e\ei'y a^e by their hardiness of mind and 
body ; and they were converted by a prudent institution into the 
firmest and most faithful supporters of the Ottoman greatness.'** 
The vizir of Amurath reminded his sovereign that, according to 
the MahoTrit't^ni law, he was entitled to a fifth ])art of the spoil ;iud 
captives ; and that the duty might easily be levied, if vigilant otfu crs 
were stationed at Galliptjii, to watch the passage, and to select for 
his use the stoutest aud most beautiful of the Christian youth. The 
advice was followed : the edict was proclaiaieti ; many thousands of 
the European captives were educated in religion and arms ; and 
the new militia was consecrated and named by a celebrated dervish. 
Standing in the front of their ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his 
gown over the head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing was 
delivered in these words: J^lI them be called Janizaries xbe J«ii- 
*' (^Yen^i cheri, or new soldiers) ; may their countenance be 
** ever bright I tht ir hand victorious ! their sword keen ! may their 
*' sjtcar always hautj over the heads of their enemies; aud whereso- 
*' ever they go, may tbey return with a white face!^*^**" Such was 
the origin of these haughty troops, the terror of tlii^ nations, and 
sometimes of the sultans themselves. Their valour has declined, 
their discipline is relaxed, and their tumultuary array is incapable of 
contending with the order and weapons of modern tactics ; but at 
the time of their institution they possessed a decisive superiority in 
war ; since a regular body of infantry, in constant exercise aud pay, 

See Cantemir, p. 37-41, with his own large and curiaua annotations. 
** White ajid bl.ich faco ate common and proverbial ezpreasiona of pniae and re< 
pro-^rh in the Turkish langmgOb Hio pigw esfc^ huQo ta l|ftffiftn^ oftveto^ wm likewieo 

a Latin sentence. 



' According to Yon Hammer, ifol. i. p. the JanisarieB. It took place not in fh« 
90, Gibbon and tho European v/i itors reign of Ainnrath, but in that of his pP8* 
aaaigQ too late a date to thia enrolment of deceasor Orchau.— M.. 
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was not Tnaintamed by any of the princes of Christendom. The 
Janizar'iPB fought with the zeal of proselytes against their idolatrous 
countrymen ; and in the battle of Cossova the league and indepen- 
dence of the Selavonian tribes was finally crushed. As the conqueror 
walked over the field, he observed that the greatest part of the slain 
consisted of beardless youths ; and listened to the flattering reply of 
his vizir, that age and wisdom would have tausrht them not to oppose 
his irresistible arms. But the sword of his Jaiii/aries could not defend 
him from the dagger of despair ; a Servian soldier started from the 
crowd u£ dead bodies, and Araurath was pierced in the belly \vith a 
mortiil wound.' The grandson of Othman was mild in his temper, 
modest in his apparel, and a lover of learning and virtue ; but the 
Moslems were scandalised at his absence from public worship ; and 
he was corrected by the firmness of the mufti, who dared to reject 
his testimony in a civil cause : a mixture of servitude and freedom 
not unfrequent in Oriental history.** 

The character of Bajazet,*' tlie son and successor of Amurath, is 
The reign strongly expre^d in his surname of Ilderim, or the light- 
^i^^*^'"* ning ; and he might glory in an epithet which was drawn 
i3a»-iW energy of his soul and the rapidity of his de- 

structive march. In the fourteen years of his reign he 
incessantly moved at the head of his armies, fromBoursa to Adrian- 
ople, from the Danube tr> the Euphrates; and, though he strenu- 
ously laboured for the propa nation of the law, he invaded, with im- 
partial ambition^ the ('hristian and Mahometan princes of Europe 
and Asia. From Angura to Amasia and Erzeroum, the northern 

^ See the life and death of Murad, or Amurath I., in Cantemir (p. 33-45), ih« iat 
book of Chalc^cnnr^ylea, and Annalea Turcici of Leimclavius. According to another 
BtotT, the sultau wus stabbed by a Croat in his tent; and this accident was alleged to 
BuBDequius (Epist. i. p. 98) as an coEeose for the unwoitfay precaution of pinioning, aa 
it were, between two ftttendanti^ an ambaaaador^a ama, wh«n he ia introduced to the 
royal presence. 

^ The reign of Bajazet I., or Ilderim Bayazid, is contained in Oaniemir (p. 46), the 
iid book of Chalcocoudyles, and the Annalea Turcici. Tlie surname of Ilderim, or 
lightning, is an example that the conquerors and poeta of every age hwe/elt the truth 
or ft qyitam whioh duana the aoblinie from the principle of tenor. 



* Ducas has related this as a deliberate 

act of solf-devotion on the part of a Servian 
noble, who protended to desert, and stabbed 
Amurath during a conference which he 
bad requestt^d. The Italian translator of 
Ducas, published by Bekker in the new 
edition of the Byanlmes, has still further 
heightened the romance. Sec likewise in 
Von Hammer (Osmanisclie Qeschichte, 
vol. i. p. 138) the popular Servian ac- 
coxmt, which resembles tliat nf Dnon^?, 
and may have been the source of that of 



hia Italian tranelfttor. The Turkish ae- 

count agrees more nearly with Gibbon; 
but the Servian (Milosch Kobiloyisch), 
while he lay among the heap of the dead,* 
pretended to have some secret to impart 
to Amurath, and stabbed him while he 
leaned over to listen. — M. 

•» Bajazet was the first of his family 
who assumed the title of Sultan. His 
three predece^or.s had been content with 
the inferior title of £mir.->& 
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refrloiis of Anatoua were reduced to his obedience : he stripped of 
their hereditary possessions his brother emirs of Ghermian ^ 
and Caramania, of Aidin and Sarukhan ; and after the con- 
quest of Iconium the ancient kingdom of the Seljukians Eupbntec to 
again revived in the Ottoman dynasty. Nor were the con- 
quests of Bajazet less rapid or important in Europe. No sooner had 
he imposed a regular form of servitude on the Servians and Bulga- 
rians than he passed the Danube to seek new enemies and new sub- 
jects in the heart of Moldavia.*' Whatever yet adhered to the 
Greek empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, acknowledged a 
Turkish master : an obsequious bishop led him through the gates of 
Thermopylae into Greece ; and we may observe, as a siiigular fact, 
that the widow of a Spanish chief, who possessed the ancient seat of 
the oracle of Delphi, deseired his favour by the sacrifice of a beau- 
teous daughter. The Turkish communication between Europe and 
Asia had been dangerous and doubtful, till he stationed at Gallipoli 
a fleet of galleys, to command the Hellespont and intercept the Latin 
succours of Constantinople. While the monarch indulged his pas- 
siooa in a faoundleaa range of injustice and cruelty, he imposed on his 
solders the most rigid laws of modesty and abstinence; and the 
banrest was peaceably reaped and sold within tiie precincts of his 
camp. "PrcfvalBdA by the loose and oontipt adminiBliation of justice, 
he collected in a house the judges and lawyers of bis dominions^ who 
expected that in a few moments the fire w<Nild be kindled to reduce 
them to ashes. His ministera tiembled in silence : but an Ethiopian 
buffoon presumed to indnuate the true cause of liie evil ; and future 
venali^ was left without excuse by annexhag an adequate salary to 
the office of cadbi.^ The humble title of emir was no longer siutable 
to the Ottoman greatneas; and Bigazet condescended to accept a 
patent of sultan from the caliphs who served in Egypt under the yoke 
of the Mamalukes : a last and frivolous homage that was yielded 
by fense to opinion; by the Turkiab conquerors to the bouse of 
Abbas and tiie successors of the Aralnan prophet The ambition of 
the sultan was inflamed by the obligation of deserving this august 
titie ; and be turned his arms against the kingdom of Hungary, the ' 

Cantemir, who celebrates the victories of the great Stephen over the Turks (p. 
47), hsA composed the andeat and zoodem atato of hu principality of Moldavia, vrhioh 
has b. I ti ] 11^' promUed, and is still unpublished. 

" Leunclav. Annah Turcici, p. 318, 319. The venality of the cadhia haa long been 
an ohjeot of scandal and aatare; and, if wo diatnut fha obaarvationa <^ our tvavallen, 
we may consult the feeling of tha Taxka tiiaaiaalTei (IXHarMot^ fiibliofch. Onantale, 
p. 216, 217, 229, 230). 

* The ftot, whleh b attaafeed by the Arable history of Ban Sohounafa, a otmtom- 
porary S\ ri m (De Guignes, Iliat. dea Hims, torn. iv. p. 336), destroyfi the testimony 
of Saad iilfiendi and Cemtemir (p. 14, 15), of the election of Othman to the dignity of 
ittltan. 
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perpetual theatre of tlie Turkish victories and defeats. Sigismond, 
the Hungarian kiuir, was the son and brother of the emperors of the 
West : his cause was that of Europe and the church ; and, on the 
report of his danger, the bravest knights of France and Germany 
were eager to march under bis standard and that of the cross. In 
B»*-^ of the battle of Nicopolis Bajazet defeated a confederate army 
Aj*! i3si hundred thousand Christians, who had proudly boasted 
^P*"**" that if the sky should fall they could uphold it on theu* 
lances. The far greater part w cni slain or driven into the Danube ; 
and Sigismond, escaping to Constantinople by the river and the 
Black Sea, returned after a long circuit to his exhausted kingdom."® 
In the pride of victory Bajazet threatened that he would besiege 
Buda ; that he would subdue the adjacent countries of Germany and 
Italy; and that he would feed his horse with a bushel of oats on the 
altar of St. Peter at Rome. His progress was checked, not by the 
miraculous interposition of the apostle, not by a crusade of the (chris- 
tian powers, but by a long and painful fit of the gout The disorders 
of the moral are sometimes corrected by those of the physical world ; 
and an acrimonious humour falling on a single fibre of one man may 
prevent or suspend the misery of nations. 

Such is the general idea of the Hungarian war ; but the disastrous 
cruandeand adveuture of the French has procured us some memorials 
S?plSch^ which illustrate the victory and character of Bajazet.®* 
The duke of Burgundy, sovereign of Flanders and uncle 
mMaae. Charles the SixUi, yielded to the ardour of his son, John 
count of Nefcrs ; and the fearless youth was accompanied by four 
princes, Ms cousins^ and those of the French monarch. Their inex- 
perience was guided by the Sire de Coucy, one of the best and oldest 
captains of Cfaristendcnn ; but the constable, admiral, and marshal 
of Fraoce'* commanded an army which did not exceed the numb^ 

fiae the Decades Berum Huogariesrtim (Dee. iii. 1. il. p. S79) of Bonfinlus, an 

Italiau, who, in the xvth century, w;is invited Into Hungary to compose au eloquent 
hiBtoiy of that ku^gdom. Yet, if it be extant and acces^ble, I should give the prefer- 
ence to Borne homeiy dhroniole of tbe time and onrnitrr. 

1 should not complain of the labour of tlils work, if my materials wore alwajra 
derived from such books aa the Chronicle of honest Froissard (vol. iv, o. G7, 09, 72, 
74, 79-8S, 85, 87, 89), who read little, inquired intieli, and believed aJl. Tbe original 
McmoiieB of the Man?clial de IJoucicault (partie i. c. 22-28) add some facts, but tkey 
are dry and deficient, if compared with the pleasant garrulity of Froissard. 

^ An aoeorate Memoir on tlie Life of Enguervand VII., Sire de Couey, bae been 
given by the Baron de Zurlaiiben ("Hist, de I'Acad^mie des InseriptiouA, tom. XZV.)' 
His rank and possessions were equally considerable in France and £ngland; and, in 
1375, he led an army of adventturera uito Switeeriand, to teeorer a large patcunoi^ 
which he claimed in right of his grandmother, the daughter of the emperor Albert I. 
of Austria (Sinner, Voyage dans la Suisse Occidentale, torn. i. p. 1*18-124). 

Tl»t military ofRce, bo respectable at preeent, was still more conspicuous when 
it was divided between two persons (Daniel, Hist, de la Milice Franroise, tom. ii. p, 5). 
Uuo of these, the marshal of the crusade, was the famous Bouciuault, who afterwords 
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of a thousand knights and squires/ 'J'lieso splmdid Tinnips were the 
source of presumption and the bane of di'^cipline. So many might 
aspire to command, that none were willnii^ to obey ; their national 
spirit despised both their enemies and tlieir allies ; and in the persua- 
sion that Bajazet would fly, or must fall, they began to compute how 
soon they should visit Constantinople and deliver the holy sepulchre. 
When their scouts announced the approach of the Turks, the gay and 
thouglitless youths were at table, already heated with wine : they 
instantly clasped their armour, mounted their horses, rode full speed 
to the vanguard, and resented as an affront the advice of Sigismond, 
which would have deprived them of the right and honour of the fore- 
most attack. Tiie battle of Nicopolis would not have been lost if the 
French would have obeyed the i)rudence of the Hungarians : but it 
might have been gloriously won had the TTnngarians imitated the 
valour of the French. They dispersed the first line, consistlnnr of the 
troops of Asia; forced a rampart of stakes wuich had been planted 
against the cavalry ; broke, after a bloody conflict, the Janizaries 
tliemselves; and were at length overwhelmed by the numerous 
squadrons that issued from the woods and charged on all sides this 
handful of intrepid warriors. In the speed and secrecy of his march, 
in the order and evolutions of the battle, his enemies felt and admired 
the military talents of Bajazet. They accuse his cruelty in the use of 
victory. After reserving the count of Nevers and four-and- twenty 
lords,^ whose birth and riches were attested by his Latin interpreti rs, 
the remainder of the French captives, who had survived the slaugliter 
of the day, were led before his throne ; and, as thoy refused to abjure 
their faith, were succui»lvcly beheaded in his presence. Tlie sultan 
was exasperated by the loss of his bravest Janizaries ; and, if it be 
true, that, on the eve of the engagement, the French had massacred 
their Turkish prisoners,^* they might impute to themselves the conse- 
quences of a just retaliation.*" A knight, whose life had been spared, 

defended Conatautmople, governed Qenoa, invaded the coast of Asia, and died iu the 
field of Asdnoour. 

For this odious fact, the Abbd de Vertot quotes the Hiat. Anonyme d« St. Deny** 
1. xvi, c. 10, 11. (Ordre de Malthe, torn. ii. p. 310.) 



* Dam, Hist, de Yenise, vol. ii. p. 104, *> According to Schiltberger there were 

makes the whole French army amount to only twelve Vreneh IwdB gmtted to the 

10,000 men, of whom 1000 woro kuights. prayer of the "duke of Burgundy," and 

The curious volume of Schiltberger, a " Herr Stephaa Synther, and Johann von 

Oennan of Mtinich, who was taken pri- "Bodem.** Schiltberger, p. 13.— M. 

soner in the battle (edit. Munich, 1813), " See Schiltberger's very graphic ac- 

and which Y. Hammer receives as au* count of the massacre. Ue was led out to 

thentic, gives the wliole number at 6000. be slaughtered in cold blood with the rest 

See Schiltberger, Reise in dem Orient, of the Christian priaoncrs, amounting to 

ind V. Hammer, note, f». 610.— M. 10,OUU. He was spared, at the mt^rcoa- 
VOL. VIII. 
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34 CRUSADE AND CArTlYITT OF FRENCH PRINCES. Chap. LXIV. 

was permitted to return to Paris, that he might relate the deplorable 
tale, and solicit the ransom of the noble captim. In the mean while 
the count of Nevers, with the princes aod barons of France, were 
dragged along in the marches of the Turkish camp, exposed as a 
grateful trophy to the Moslems of Europe and Asia, and strictly con- 
fined at Boursa as often as Bajaset leaided in his capital. The 
sultan was pressed each day to expiate with ihor blood the blood of 
his martyrs ; but he had pronooneed that they shonid live, and either 
for mercy or destruction bis ivord was irrevocable. He was assured 
of their value and importance by the return of the messenger, and 
the gifts and interceaaioiis of ihe Ungs of France and of Cyprus. 
Lusignan presented him with a gold aaltoelkr of curious woilEnuai- 
ship, and cl the price of ten thousand ducats ; and Charles the Sixth 
despatched by the way of Hungary a cast of Norwegian hawks, and 
nx hocse-loads of scarlet doth, of fine linen of Rhtims, and of Arras 
tapestiy, representing the batdes of the great Alexander. After 
much delay, the effbct of distance rather than of art, Bajaset agreed 
to accept a ransom of two hundred thousand ducats for the count of 
Nevers and the surviving princes and barons : the marshal Bouci- 
cault, a &D10US warrior, was of the number of the fortunate ; but the 
admiral of France had been slain in the battle ; and the constable, 
with the SSre de Couqf, died in the prison of Boursa. This heavy de- 
mand, which was douUed by. inddental costs, fell chiefly on the duke 
of Burgundy, or rather on his Flemish subjects, who were bound by 
the feudal laws to contribute for the knightiiood and captivity of the 
ddest son of their lord. For the feithful dischaige of the debt some 
meichants of Genoa gave security to the amount of five times the 
sum ; a lesson to those warlike times, that oonnneree and credit are 
the links of the society of nations. It had been stipulated in the 
treaty that the French captives should swear never to bear arms 
against the person of their conqueror ; but the ungenerous restraint 
was abolidied by Bajaset hunsetf. ^ I despise,*' said he to the heir 
of Burgundy, thy oaths and thy arms. Thou art young, and 
** mayest be ambitious of effiusing tl&e disgrace or misfortune of thy 
first chivalry. Assemble thy powers^ prodaim tfay design, and be 
^ assured that Bajazet will rejoice to meet thee a second time in a 
« field of baUle." Before thehr departure they were indulged in the 
fireedom and hoqntality of the court of Boursa. The French princes 

flion of the son of Be^axei, with » few which lasted from early in the morning 

others, on account of tixeir extreme youth, till four o*eloek p.m. It oeeeed only aS 

No one under '20 years of age was put to the supplication uf tlie leaders of BigMHlfM 

death. The ** duke of Buxsundy " was army. Schiltbezger, p. 14. — ^M. 
obliged to be a apectatoof Hut binchery. 
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admired the magnificence of the Ottoman, whose hunting and hawk- 
ing equipage was composed of seven thousand huntsmen and seiren 
thousand falconers.^^ In their presence, and at his command, the 
belly of one of his chamberlains was cut open, on a complaint agaimt 
him for drinking the goat's milk of a poor woman. The strangers 
were astonished by this act of justice ; but it was the justice of a 
mj;m who disdains to balance the weight of evidence or to measure 
the degrees of guilt. 

After his enfranchisement from an oppressive guardian, John 
Palaeologns remained thirty-six years the helpless, and, as Thcsmperor 
it should seem, the careless, spectator of the public ruin.*^^ fcJuV*^^ 
Love, or rather last, was his only vitTorous passion; and j;'^ g^"* 
in the embraces of the wives and ^ irgins of the city the * " 
Turkish! slave forgot tiie dislioiiour of the emperor of the Mrmhrns. 
AiidroTiicus, his oldest son, had formed, at Adriaiiople, an intlin.ite 
and guilty friendship with Sauzes, the son of Amurath ; and the two 
youths conspired against the authority and lives of their parents. 
The presence of Amurath in Europe soon discovered and dissipated 
their ra.-h counsels; and, after deprivinor Sauzes of his sitrht, the 
Ottoman threaterK^d bis vassal with the treatment of an accomplice 
and an enemy unless he inflicted a similar punislinient on his own son. 
Palaeologus trembled and obeyed, and a cruel precaution involved in 
the same sentence the childhood and innocence of John the son of 
the criminal- But the operation was so nuidiy or so unskilfully per- 
formed that the one retained the sight of an eye, and the otlier was 
afflicted only with the infirmity of squinting. Thus excluded Irom 
the succession, the two princes were confined in the tower DiMortor 
of Anema; and the piety of Manuel, the second son of the 
reigning monarch, was rcNvarded with the gift of the Imperial crown. 
But at the end of two years the turbulence of the Latins and the 
levity of the Greeks produced a re\olution,* and the two emperors 
were buried in the tower from whence the two prisoners were exalted 

•* Sherefeddin Ali (Hist, de Timotir Bee, 1 v. c. 11) allows Bajazr!t ;i round number 
of 12,000 officers and servants of the chase. A part of his ajpoils was afterwards dis- 
pUWd ia a hunting-match of Timour: — 1, hounds with satin housings; 2, leopardi 
with rollars se*- vAth jewels; 3, Grecian greyhounds; and 4, dogs frcm Europe, as 
strong m Aincan lions (idem, 1. vi. c. iSajazet was particularly fond of flying 

his hawks at cranes (Chalcondyles, 1. iL p. 35 67, ed. Bonn]). 

" For the reif^? of John PaUeologus and his son Manuel, from 1354 to 1402, sea 
Ducas, c. 9-15; Phranza, 1. i. c. 16-21; and the ist and iid books of Chalcondyles 
irtMMinopar aulgeot to drowned in « «r«piMde. 



* Aooocdiiig to Yon Hammer, it was the power of JBi^azet : toI. i. p. 218. — M. 

» 2 
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to the throne. Another period of two years afforded Palieologus and 
Mauuel the means of escape ; it was contrived by the magic or 
subtlety of a monk, who was alternately named the augel or tlie 
devil ; they fled to Scutari ; their adlierents armed in their Ciiuse, 
and the two Byzantine factions displayed the ambition and animosity 
with which Caesar and Pompey had disputed the empire of the world. 
The Hotnan world \v;i3 now contracted to a corner of Thrace, bt lN^ t t n 
the Pr<>})(mLis and the Black Sea, about fifty miles in len^jtli and 
thirty in breadth : a space of ground not more extensive than the 
lesser principalities of Germany or Italy, if the remains of Constan- 
tinople had not still represented the wealth and populousness of a 
kin^om. To restore the public ])eace it was found necessary to 
divide this fragment of the empire ; and while Palaeologus and 
Manuel were left in poosea^,ion ul tiie capital, almost all that lay 
without the walls was ceded to the blind princes, wliu tixed their 
residence at Rhodosto and Selymbria. In the tranquil slumber of 
royalty the passions ot John Palaeologiis survived his reason and his 
strength : he deprived his favourite and heir of a blooming princess 
of Trcbizond ; and while the feeble emperor laboured to consummate 
his nuptials, Manuel, with a hundred of the noblest Greeks, was sent 
on a peremptory summons to the Ottoman Forte. They served with 
honour in the wars of Bajazet ; but a plan of fortifying Constanti- 
nople excited his jealousy ; he threatened their lives ; the new works 
were instantly demolished ; and we shall bestow a praise, perliaps 
above the merit of Palseologus, if we impute this last humiliation as 
the cause of his death. 

The earliest intelligence of that event was conununicated to 
The cm Marmcl, who escaped with speed and secrecy from the 
Manuel, palacc of Boursa to the Byzantine tliroiie. Bajazet affected 
1391-1425, a proud indifference at the lo&i of this valuable pledge; and 
while he pursued his conquests in Europe and Asia, he left 
the emperor to struggle with his blind cousin John of Selymbria, who, 
in eight years of civil war, asserted his right of primogeniture. At 
length the ambition of the victorious sultan pointed to the conquest 
of Constantinople : but he listened to the advice of his vizir, who 
represented that such an enterprise might unite the powers of 
Christendom in a second and moi o iui iaidable crusade. His epistle 
£>i«ueaor emperor was conceived in tliese words: — "By the 

OooMudp M divine clemency, our invincible scimitar has reduced to our 
" obedience almost all Asia, with many and lartje countries 
** m Europe, excepting only the city of Constantinople ; for 
*• lieyond the walls thou hast nothing left. Resign that city j stipu- 
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** late tity reward ; or tremble, for thyself and thy unhappy people^ al 
** the conaeqtieiicetf of a rash refusal." Bat his ambassadors were 
instructed to soften their tone, and to propose a treaty, which was 
subscribed with submission and gratitude. A truce of ten yesrs was 
purchased by an annual tribute of thirty thousiind crowns of gold ; 
the Greeks deplored the public toleration of the law of Mahomet ; 
and Bajazet enjoyed the glory of establbhing a Turkish cadhi, and 
founding a royal mosque, in the metropolis of the Eastern church.*' 
Yet this truce was soon violated by the restless sultan : in the cause 
of the prince of Selymbria, the lawful emperor, an army of Ottomans 
again threatened Constantinople, and the distress of Manuel im- 
plored the protection of the king of France. His plaintive embassy 
obtuned much pity and some relief, and the conduct of the succour 
was intrusted to the marshal Boucicault,*^* whose religious chivalry 
was inflamed by the desire of revenging his captivity on the infidels. 
He sailed, with four ships of war, £rom Aiguesmortcs to the Helles- 
pont; forced the passage, which was guarded by seventeen Turkish 
galleys; landed at Constantinople a supply of six hundred men at 
arms and sixteen hundred archers, and reviewed them in the adjacent 
plain without condescending to number or array the multitude of 
Greeks. By his presence the blockade was raised both by sea and 
land ; the flying squadrons of Bajazet were driven to a more respect- 
ful distance ; and several castles in Europe and Asia were stormed 
by the emperor and the marshal, who fought with equal valour by 
each other's side. But the Ottomans soon returned with an increase 
of numbers ; and the intrepid Boucicault, after a year's struggle, 
resolved to evacuate a country which could no lonn^er afford either 
pay or provisions for his soldiers. The marshal offered to conduct 
Manuel to the French court, where he might solicit in person a 
supply of men and money ; and advised, in the mean while, that, to 
extinguish all domestic discord, he should leave his blind competitor 
on the throne. The proposal was embraced : the prince of Selymbria 
^ was introduced to the capital ; and such was the public misery that 
the lot of the exile seemed more fortunate than that of the sovereign. 
Instead of applauding the success of his vassal, the Turkish sultan 
claimed the city as his own ; and, on the refusal of the emperor 
John, Constantinople was more closely pressed by the calamities of 
war and £unine. Against such an enemy prayers and resistance 

" Cantemir, p, 50-53. Of the Greeks, Ducas alone (e. 13, 15) aoknowledgea tho 
Turkish cadhi at CoDsiantinople. Tet even Ducas dissembles the mosque. 

• Memoires du bon llMure Jean U Maingre, dit Soueieaiat, ICaitfdial d» Frano^ 
pirtM i**, o. 30-35. 
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were alike unavailing ; and the savage would have devoured his prey 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not been overthrown by another 
savage stronger than himself. By the victory of Timour or Tamer- 
lane the fall of Constantinople was delayed about fifty years ; and 
this important though accidental service may justly introduce the life 
and character of the Mogul conqueror. 
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HISTORIES OP TDfOUB, 



OHAPT£R LXV. 



Elevation of TmouB OB Tamiblane to tbb Thbohe of Saxaboaxd.— 

Hi3 C0NQUB8T8 IN Persia, Georgia, Tabtart, Russia, India, Syria, and 
Akatoija. — Hts Turkish War. — Defeat and Caxtivity of Bajazet. 
— Death of 1 imoub. — Civil War of the Soks of Bajazet. — Restora- 

XIDN OF THB TUBKISH MONABOHT BY MaHOKEV THE FmST. — SlEQE OF 
GOMBTA,VTXNOFLB BT AKUEATB TBB SboOMD. 

The conquest and monarchy of the world waa the first object of the 

ambition of ToiOUB, To live in the memory and esteem 

of future ac^ps was the second wish of his magnanimous Tiiwo«.«r 

spirit. AU the civil and military tnmsiictions of his reign 

were diligently recorded in the journals of his secretaries : ^ the 

authentic narrative was revised by the persons best informed of each 

particular transaction ; and it is believed in the empire and family 

of Timour that the monarch himself composed the commevtariea * of 

his life and the tn^itutims ^ of his government.^ But these cares 

m 

* These joumala were communicated to Sherefeddin, or Cherefeddin, Ali, » )utiv« 
of Te«il, who composed in the Beniwn language a history of Timonr Beg, which hu 
been translated into French by M. Petit de la Ouix Crans. 17-'-, in 4 vols. 1-mo.), 
aad has always been faitblul guide. His geography and chronology are wonder- 
foUy aecnrate; aod he may be trnated for public facte, though he ewvOely praises 
the virtue and fortune of the hero. Timour's attention to procure intelligence froilk 
his own and foreign countriefi may be seen in the Institutions, p. 215, 217, 349, 351. 

* These OommetitarieB are yet mtknown In Europe; but Mr. White gives some 
hope that they may be imported and translated by his friend Major Davy, who had 
reiul in the East this " minute and Mthful narrative of an interesting and eventful 
period.*** 

' T am iginn int whether the original iti-fit ition, in the Turlci or Mogul langttage, 
be still extant. The Persio version, with an English translation, and most valuable 
hidez« was published (Oxfocd, 1783, in 4to.> by Uie joint laboun of Major Davy and 
Mr. White the Arabic professor. This work has been since translated fi ' iii tl -' I'l isic 
into French (Pai^, 1787) by JL Langl^ a learned Orientalist, who has added the 
UU of Tbttour «Dd mftny mirioiiB notes. 

* ShSrW AUunv the piw s an t Mogul, resds, ^nei^ hut csnnot imitate, the iastitutioos 



• The nsnuscript of Major Davy has 
been translated by Major Stewart, and 
published by the Oriental Ti-analatiou 
Committee of London. It contains the 
life of Timour, from hia birth to hie forty- 
first year; but the hist thirty yearu of 
western war and conquest are mmtiag. 
Ms^or Stew^ intimates that two manu- 
icnpts exist in this country containing the 
whole work, but excuses himself, on ao- 
oonnt of his ^;e^ from mulertsking the 



laborious task of completing the tms- 

lation. It is to bo hoped that the Euro- 
pean public will be Boon enabled to judge 
of the value and authenticity of the Com* 
tnentarics of the Cecsar of the East. Major 
Stewai-t'8 work couuiiences with the Book 
of Dreams and Omens — a wild, bvit cha- 
racteristic, chronicle of Visions and Sgrtes 
Koranicae. Strange that a Life of Thnour 
should awaken a reminiscence of the 
diaxy of Archbishop Laudl The early 
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were ineffectual for the preservation of bis fame, and these precious 
memorials in the Mogul or Persian lanfruage were concealed from 
the world, or, ar least, from the knowled^^e of Europe. The nations 
which he vanquished exercised a base and impotent revenge ; and 
ignorance has long repeated the tale of calumny * which had dis- 
figured the birth and character, the person, and even the n unc, nf 
Tamerlane.^ Yet his real merit would be enhanced rather iluin 
dehastid hy the elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia ; nor can 
his lameness he a theme of reproach, unless he had the weakness to 
blush at a natural, or perhaps an honourable, intirniity.'^ 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held tlie Indefeasible succession 
of the house of Zinui^. he wtis doubtless a rebel subject ; yet he 
sprang from the noble tribe of Berlass : bis fifth ancestor, Carashar 
Nevian, had been the vizir " of Zagatai, in his new realm of Trans- 
oxiana ; and in the ascent of some generations, the branch of Timour 
is confounded, at least by the females,' with tlie Imperial stem.^ He 

of his great ancestor. The English translator relies on their internal evidence; but if 
uy Bviapioion should arise of fraud and fiction, they will not be dispelled by Major 
Davy's letter. The Orientals have never cTiltivated the art of criticism; the patronage 
of a prince, less honourable perhaps, is not less lucrative than that of a bookseller; nor 
can ft be deemed incredible that a Persian, the r«a/iitttluiir, should renounce the credit, 
to nise the value and price, of f lie work. 

* The triginal of the tale is fovuid in the following work, which is much esteemed 
for its florid elegance of style : AAmedis ArcAsiadiBB ( Ahmed Ebn Atabehah) Vita et Hemm 

Cr'sf'inrm Tiiwri. Arabice ft T.afine. Edidit Samuel Henrkns }fan>jcr. Francqneri-^, 
1767, '2 torn, m 4to. This Syrian author is ever a malicious, and often an ignorant, 
enemy: the very titles of his chapters are injurious; as how the wicked, as how the 
imjilnu.s, as how tlic vijtcr, &c. Tlu- co|iiouH jirticlf of Ttmur,. in T3ib!iothL'(Hio Orien- 
tale, is of a mixed nature, as D'Hcrbelot indiifLiently di'aws his materiuk (p. 577-886) 
from Khondemir, Ebn Schouiiah, and the Lebtarikb. 

* Demir or Tiinour signifies, iu tlio Turkish language, Iron; and Beg is the appella- 
tion of a lord or prince. By the change of a letter or accent it is changed into Lem 
or Lame; and % European corruption confounds the two words in the name of 
Tamerlane.* 

' After relating some false and foolish talcs of Timour Lenc, Arabshah is compelled 
to speak truth, and to own him for a kinsman of Zingis, per mulieres (a-s he peevishly 
adds) laqueos Satanrc (parH i. c. i. p. 25). The testimony of A^v^**^" Khan (P. iu 
c. 5, P. V. c. A) is clear, unquestionable, and decisive. 

* According to one of the pedi|preea, the fourth ancestor of Zingis, and the ninth of 
Timour, were broihen; and tiiey agreed that the posterity of the elder ahxmld succeed 



dawn and the gradual cxpnnsioTi of his not 
less splendid but more real viiiions of am- 
bition are touched with the simplicity of 
truth and nature. But we long to escape 
from the petty feuds of the pastoral chief- 
tain to the triumphs and the legislation 
of the conqnernr of the world. — M. 

* According to the memoiis he was so 
called bv a Shaikh, who, when visited by 
his mother on his bir»h, waw reading the 
vei-se of the Koran, '• Ai o you sure that 
*' he who dwelleth in heaven will not 
** cause the earth to swallow yon up} and 



"behold, it shall sl^ahc, Taniurw." The 
Shaikh then stopped aud said, *' We have 
** named your son Timur." P. 21. — M. 

He was lamed by a wound at the 
siege of the capital of Sistan. Bhere- 
feddin, lib. in. c. 17, p. 136. See Von 
Ilanimer, vol. i. p. 2fiO.- M. 

^ In the memoirs, the title G>irgiUi is 
in one place (p. 23) interpreted tlie Bon« 
in-lrx'v •, in another (p. '-'8) es Kurkan, 
great prince, generalissimo, aud prime 
miniater of Jagtat.— M. 
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was bom forty miles to the south of Samarcand, in the Tillage of 
Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of Cash, of which his fathers were the 
hereditary chiefs, as well as of a toman of ten thousand horae,* His 
birth ^° was cast on one of those periodi of anarchy which announce 
the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and open a new field to adventurous 
ambition. The khans of Zagatai were extinct ; the emirs aspired to 
independence^ and their domestic feuds could only be suspended by 
the conquest and tyranny of the khans of Kaahgar, who, with an 
army of Getes or Calmucks*^^ invaded the Transoxian kingdom. 
From the twelfth year of his age Timour had entered the nu nr^t 
field of action ; in the twenty-fifth »» he stood forth as the '^^'^TT^ 
deliverer of his country, and the eyes and wishes of the ^^ei-nTo. 
people were turned towards an hero who suffered in their cause. The 
chiefs of the law and of the army had pledL^cd tlieir i^ahatiou to 
support him with their lives and fortunes^ but in the hour of danger 
they were silent and aiiraid ; and, after waiting seven days on the 
hills of Samarcand, he retreated to the desert with only sixty horse* 
men. The fugitives were overtaken by a thousand Getes, whom he 
repulsed with incredible slaughter ; and his enemies were forced to 

fo tbe dignity of khau, and that the deseendantB of the younger should fill the office 

of their miuister and gt-neiul. This trailition was at least convenient ti« justify the 
frst steps of Timour 8 ambition (Institutions, p. 24, from the MS. fragments of 
Thnoui^s History). 

• See tlie prcfixce of Slicrefeddin, and Abulfoda's Guo^ni^pliy (Choraamia!, hCt, 
Descnptio, p. tju, 61), in the iiid volume of Hudson's Minor Uretsk Qeographers. 

See hk nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma Diaaertat. torn. ii. p. 4^6) as it wag oast 
by the astrologers of his grandson Ulugh Beg. He ■was bi rn a.p. l'':'f), Ajuil 
il" 57' 1st. 36. I know not whether they can prove tbe great conjunction of 
the planets from whence, like other oonqnerors and prophets, Timour derived the anr* 
name of S;ilu-b Koran, or master of tbe conjunctions (Biblintb. Orient. )>. S78\ 

" la tbe luiititutious of Timour, these subjects of the khan of Kashgiu: are must 
improiM>rly styled Ousbega or Uabeks, a name which beloni^ to another branch and 
country of Tartars (Abulghazi, P, v. n. ''< ; V. vii. c. ."iV C .nid I he sure that this 
word is in the Turkish original, I would boldly pronounce that the Institutions were 
framed a oeDtury after the datilth of Timour, since the establishment of the Usbeka in 



" Col. Stewart observes that the Per- " the signs of greatntiBs and wisdom, and 

sian translator has sometimes made use of "whoever came to visit me I ret eived 

the name Uzbek by antici{.ation. He ** with great hauteur and «liKnity." At 

observes, likewise, that these JiU iOt'tm) seventeen he undertook the managetu«;nt 

are not to be oonfounded with the an( ient of the llo< ks and lu rds of the family 

Getffi: tbey were imconverted Turkn. (p. 24\ At nineteen lie became religious, 

Col. Tod (^History of iiajasthan, vol. i. and " left oil pluyiiig chess," made a kind 

p. 1G6) would identify the Jita with the of Budhist vow never to Injure living 

ancient race. — M. thing, and felt bis foot paralysed fiom 

*• He wa« twenty-seven before he served having accidentaliy trod upon an aut 

his first wars under the emir Houssein, fp. 3U). At twen^, thoughts of rcbel- 

who ruled ovr Kbora.«!an and Mawerain- lion and gi-eatnesa rose in his mind; at 

nthr. Vou liamnier, vol. i. p. *26-'. twenty-one he seems to have performed 

Neither of these statements agrees with his first feat of arms. He was a practised 

the Memoirs. At twelve lie \v;us a boy. warrior wlien be servod, in his 27th year, 

" I fancied tliat i j[)erceived m myself ail imder emir Uousiiuiu. 
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exdaun, " Timour is a wonderful man : fortune and the divine 
" fevour are with him.** But in this bloody action his own followers 
were reduced to ten, a number which was soon diminished by the 
desertion of three Carizniians.* He wandered in the desert with his 
wife, seven companions, and four horses ; and sixty-two days was he 
plunged in a loathsome duncreon, from whence he escaped by his own 
courage and the remorse of the oppressor. After swimming the 
broad and rapid stream of the Jihoon or Oxtis, he led, during some 
months, the life of a vagrant and outlaw on the borders of the adja- 
cent states. But his fcime shone brighter in adversity ; he learned to 
distinguish the friends of his person, the assoeiates of his fortune, and 
to apply the various chnracters of men for tiieir advantage, and, 
above all, for his own. On his return to his native country Timour 
was successively joined by the parties of his confederates, who 
anxiously sought hini in the desert ; nor can T refuse to describe, in 
his patlietic simplicity, one of their fortunate encoiniters. He pre- 
sented himself as a guide to three chiefs, who were at the head of 
seventy horse. " When their eyes fell upon me," says Timour, " they 
" were ovens'helmed with joy, and they alighted from their horses, 
and they came and kneeled, and they kissed my stirrup. T also 
came down from my horse, and took each of them in vny rirms. 
" And T put my turban on the head of the hrst chief; and my 
" girdle, rieh in jewels and wrought with gold, I bound on the loins 
** of the second ; and the third I clothed in my own coat. And 
** they wept, and 1 wept also ; and the hour of prayer was arrived, 
** and we prayed. And we mounted our horses, and came to my 
" dweUing ; and I collected my people, and made a feast." His 
trusty bands were soon increased by the bravest of the tribes ; he led 
them acaiust a superior foe, and, after some vicissitudes of war, the 
Getes vvei e tinally driven from the kingdom of Transoxiana. He 
had done much for his own glory; but much remained to be done, 
much art to be exerted, and some blood to be spilt, belbre he could 
teach his equals to obey him as their master. The birth and power 
of emir lioussein compelled him to accept a vicious and unworthy 
colleague, whose sister was the b(»st beloved of his wives. Their 
union was sliort and jealous ; but the policy of Timour, in their fre- 
quent quarrels, exposed his rival to the reproach of injustice and 
perfidy, and, after a final defeat, Houssein was slain by some saga- 
cious friends, who presumed, for the last time, to disobey the com- 



* Compare Memoirs, page 61. The 
ImpriBonznent ia there staled at 53 days. 
«< At tbk time I made a vow to God thst 



" I would never keep any person, whether 
gmlty or innooent, for any length of 
" tim% kpriKmorin dheiiw.'^ P. 6S^]L 
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mands of their lord/ At the age of thirty-four,^' and In a genera) 
diet OT eouroultai, he was invested with Imperial command ; ^ 
hut he affected to revere the house of Zingis ; and while thn>M 
the emir Timour reigned over Zagatai and the East, a a d^toJ* 
nonuDal khan served as a private officer in the armies of 
his servant. A fertile kingdom, five hundi'ed miles in length and in 
breadth, might have satisfied the ambition of a subject ; but Timonr 
aspired to the dominion of the world, and before his death the crov^na 
of Zagatai was one of the twenty-seven crowns which he had placed 
on his head. Without expatiating on the victories of thirty-five 
campaigns ; without describing the lines of march which he repeatedly 
traced over the continent of Asia ; I shall briefly represent his con- 
quests in, I. Persia, II. Taxtary, and III. India, and from thence 
proceed to the more interesting narrative of his Ottoman war. 

I. For every war a motive of safety or revenge, of honour or xealy 
of rirrht or convenience, may be readily found in the juris- jji^^on- 
prudence of conquerors. No sooner had Timour re-united ^"^8^,^ 
to the patrimony of Zaf.';atai the dependent countries of isjwioo. 
Carizme and Candahar, than he turned his eyes towards ^'^^IS^ 
the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. From the Oxus to the ^^"^^^ 
Tigris that extensive country was left without a lawftd sovereign 
since the death of Abousaid, the last of the descendants of the great 
Holacou. Peace and justice had been banished from the land above 
forty years, and the Mogul invader might seem to listen to the cries 
of an oppressed people. Their petty tyrants might have opposed 
him with confederate arms : they separately stood, and successively 
fell ; and the difference of tlieir fate was only marked by the prompti- 
tude of submission or the obstinacy of resistance. I brahim, prince of 
Shirwan or Albania, kissed the foc^tstool of the Imperial throne. His 
peace-offerings of silks, horses, ami jewels, were composed, according 
to the Tartar fashion, each article of nine pieces; but a critical 

" The ki book of Sherefeddin i? employed ou the private Ufe of the hero; and he 
luniflelf, or his B^cretary (Institutioua, p. 3-77), enlarges with pleasure on the thirteen 
dMogjOB and enterpriaes which most truly conBtituto his penonedmuAt, It even diinei 
through the dark colouring of Arabehah (P. i. c, I 12 V 

" The conquests of Persia^ Tartai^, and ludu are represented in the iid and iiid 
books of Sherefeddini and by Aimbdiah (a 18-$$). Otmnilt ih« ao«Ucni IndflKSB to 
the IiiBfcitiitioiia«>* 



• Timour, on one oooaaion, sent him 
this message: "He who wishes to em- 
" bmes the bride of royalty mvist kiss her 
"across the edge of the eharp sword: " 
p. 83. The scene of the trial of Houasein, 
tin Miftanoe of Timour gmdiiallj l^- 
eotniqg mom f«ebl% th« T«pgeuim of tfa«> 



chiefs becoming proportionably more de- 
termined, is strikingly portrayed. Mem. 
p. 130.— M. 

•> Compare the seventh book of Von 
Hammer, Qeschichte des Osiu&iUBcheo 

BMdlM.-*l(. 
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spectator observed that tbcre were oiily eight slaves. *' I myself am 
" the ninth," replied Ibrahim, who was prepared for tho remark, and 
his flattery was rewarded hv tbo smile of Timour.'^ ^Shah Mansour, 
prince of Fars, or the proper Fei*sia, was one of the least powerfnl, 
but most dangerous, of his enemies. In a battle, under the walls of 
Shiraz, he broke, with three or four thousand soldiers, the coid or 
main-body of thirty thousand horse, where the emperor fouulit in 
person. No more than fourteen or fifteen guards remained near the 
standard of Timour ; he stood firm as a rock, and received on his 
helmet two weighty strokes of a scimitar ; the Moguls rallied ; the 
head of Mansour was thrown at his feet ; and he declared his esteem 
of the valour of a foe by extirpating all the males of so intrepid a 
race. From Shiraz his troops advanced to the Persian Gulf, and the 
richness and weakness of Ormuz were displayed in an annual 
tribute of six hundred thousand dinars of gold. Bag-dad was no 
longer the city of })eace, the seat of the caliphs ; but tiie noblest con- 
quest of Ilolacmi could not be overlooked by his ambitious successor. 
The whole course of the Tigris and Euphnitfs. iVom the mouth to 
the sources of those rivers, was reduced to his obedience ; he entered 
Edessa ; and the Turkmans of the black sheep were chastised for the 
sacrilegious pillage of a caravan of Mecca. In the mountains of 
Georgia the native Christians still braved the law and the sword of 
Mahomet ; by three expeditions he obtained the merit of the r/azle, 
or holy war ; and the prince of Teflis became his proselyte and friend. 

II. A just retaliation might be urged for tlu? invasion of Turkestan, 
n. Of Eastern Tartary. The dignity of Timour could not 

^^""^EJjJ"*' endnre the impunity of the Getes : he passed the Sihoon, 
1370-1383; i\^Q kingdom of Kashgnr, and marched seven times 

into the heart of their country. His most distant camp was two 
months' journey, or four hundred atul eighty leagues, to the north-east 
of Samarcand ; and his eniirs, who traversed the river Irtish, engraved 

'* The reverence of the Tartars for the mysterious number of nine is declared by 
Abulghazi Klian, who, for that reason, divides his Genealogical History into nine 
parti. 

Aooording to Arabshah ( P. i. c. 28, p. 1 83), the coward Timour ran away to his 
tent, and hid mmself from the pursuit of Shah Mansour under the women's garments. 
Perha])8 Slic'refodclin '1. iii. c. 25) has magnified his courage. 

The history of Ormu« is not unlike that of Tyre* The old city, on the conti- 
nmt, was destroyed by the Tartars, and renewed in a neighbouring island ivithoiit 
fresh water or vegetation. The kings of Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade and the 
pearl fiahe^, poasesaed large territories both in Persia aad Arabiai but they were at 
Snrt the tributaries of tiie sultans of Kerman, and at last were deuvered (a.d. 1505) 
by the i'ortugue.He tyrants from the tyramiy of their own vizirs (Marco Polo, 1. i. c. 15, 
16yfol. 7, 8} Abulfeda» Qeograph. tabul. xi. p. 261, 262;anori£iiialCbronicie of 0rmu2, 
in Tezeiira, or Stevens' History of Persia, p. 376>416; and l£e ItiiMnaiea inwited in 
the ist volume of Ramusio; of Luduvico Barthema, 1503, fol. 167; of Andreft CSonali^ 
1517, fol. 202, 203; and of Odoaido BarbeMa, in 151.6, fol. 315-31S). 
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in the forests of Siberia a rude memorial of their exploits. The 
conquest of Kipzak, or the western Tartary, ' was founded on the 
douhle motive of aiding the distres+^ed, and chastising the ungrateful. 
Toc'tamish, a fugitive prince, was entertained and protected in his 
court : the ambassadors of Auruss Khan were dismissed with an 
haughty denial, and followed on the same day by the armies of 
2cigatai ; and their success established Toc-tamish in the Mogul 
empire of the North. ikit, alter a reign of ten years, the new khan 
forgot the merits and the strength f)f liis benefactor ; tiie base nsnrper, 
as he deemed him, of the sacred rights of the house of Zingis. 
Through the gates of Derbend he entered Persia at the lu ad of 
ninety thousand horse : with the innumerable forces of ivipzak, 
Bulgaria, CJircassia, and Russia, he passed the Sihoon, burnt the 
palaces of Timour, and cotnpelled him, amidst the winter snows, to 
contend for Samarcand and his life. After a mild expostulation, and 
a glorious victory, the emperor resolved on revenge : and ofKipaLk. 
by the east, and the west, of the Oispiaji, and the Volga, ^"'^if*' 
he twice invaded Kipzak with such mighty powers, that 
thirteen miles were measured from his right to his left wing. In a 
march of five montlis they rarely beheld the footsteps of man ; and 
their daily subsistence was often trusted to the fortune of the chase. 
At length the armies encountered each other ; but the treachery of 
the standard-bearer, w ho, in the hexit of action, reversed the Imperial 
standard of Kipzak, determined the victory of the Zagatais ; and 
Toctamish (1 speak the language of the Institutions) gave the tribe 
of Toushi to the wind of desolation.^* He fled to the ( 'hristian duke 
of Lithuania ; again returned to the banks of tlie Volga ; and, after 
fifteen battles with a domestic rival, at last perished in the wilds of 
Siberia. The pursuit of a flying enemy carried Timour into the 
tributary provinces of Russia : a duke of the reigning family was 
made prisoner amidst the ruins of his capital ; and Yeletz, by the 
pride and ignorance of the Orientals, might easily be confounded 
with the genuine metropolis of the nation. Moscow trembled at tlie 
approach of the Tartar, and the resistance would have been feeble, 
since the hopes of the Kii;--i;ins were placed in a miraculous image of 
the Virgin, to whose proiecLion they ascribed the casual and voluntiiry 
retreat of the conqueror. Ambition and prudence recalled him to 
the South, the desolate country was exhausted, and the Mogul 
soldiers were enriched with an immense spoil of precious furs, of linen 

" Arabsliah had travellefl into Kijizak, nnd acquired a singular knowledge ci the 
geography, cities, and revolutious of that uortheru region (P. i. o. 45*49). • 

*^ InstitufiouB of Timour, p. 123, .125. Mr. White, 1ih« editor, b^etows aoine mi- 
madversion on the Buporficial account < f Sherefeddin (1. iii. c. 12, 13, 14), who ww 
%niM«nt of the designa of Timour and tha true springs of action. 
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of Aiitioch,'^ and of ingots of gold and silver.*** On tlie banks of the 
Don, or Tanais, he received an humbie deputation from the consuls 
and. merchants of Egypt,^^ Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and Biscay, 
who nrcnpied the conuaerce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at the 
mouth of the river. They offered their mft<, admired his magnifi- 
cence, and trusted his royal word. But the peaceful visit of an emir, 
who explored the state of the magazines and harbour, was speedily 
followed by the destructive presence of the Tartars. The city was 
reduced td a.slies ; the Moslems were pillaged and dismissed; but 
all the Cliristiaiis wlio had not fled to their ships were condemned 
either to death or slavery. Revenue prompt^ him to burn the 
cities of Serai and Astrachan, the monuments of rising civilisation ; 
and his vanity proclaimed that he had penetrated to the region of 
perpetual daylight, a stranire phenomenon, which authorised his 
Mahometan doctors to dispense with the obligation of evening prayer.** 
IIL When Timour first proposed to his princes and emirs tlie 
nL Of invasion of India or Ilnidostan,*^ he was answered by a 
^"■^J^ murmur of discontent : " The rivers ! and the mountains 
ISM. (( j^jjj deserts I and the soldiers clad in armour I and the 
** elephants, destroyers of men ! " But the displeasure of the 
emperor was more dreadful than all these terrors ; and his superior 
reason was convinced that an enterprise of such tremendous aspect 
was safe and easy in the execution. He was informed by his spies of 
the weakness and anarchy of Hindostan : the soubahs of tlie provinces 
had erected the standard of rebellion ; and the perpetual infancy of 



The furs of Russia are more credible than the ingots. But the linen of Antiooh 
haaiieverbeeiiftmotw; indAntioeh wwinni^ I suapeefc that J* wm iooM aaiui- 
facture of Europe, which, the Hanae merohute had imporied I3b» waj ct Novo* 
gorod. 

* H. LevaiqtM (Hiafc. de Rnarie, torn. ii. p. 847; Tie de Timour, p. 64-67, before 

the French version of the Institntes) has con'octed the error of Sberefeddin, and marked 
the true limit of Timour's conquests. His argtunents are superfluousi and a simple 
^qpeal to the Rnssian uinalB is sufficient to prove that Moeoow. whidb nz ysan before 

had been taken by Toctamish, escaped the arms of a more formidable invader. 

*' Au Egyptian cousul from Grand Cairo is mentioned in Barbaro's Voyage to Tana 
in 1436, after the city had been rebuilt (Kamusio, torn. ii. fol. 92). 

" The sack of Axoph is de8cril)ed by Sberefeddin (1. iii. c. " '>\ nn l much more 
))articularly bv the author of an Italian chronicle (Andreas de Keduaiis de Quero, in 
Chron. Tarrinano, in Muratori, Script. Remm Italicarum, torn. xiz. p. 802-805). 
He had conversed with the Mianis, two Vcnri'uin brothers, one of whom had bern ?cnt 
a deputy to the camp of Timour, and the other had lost at Azoph three sons and 
12,001) ducats. 

^ Sherefeddiu only says (1. iii, c. 13) that the rays of the settinf^, and those of the 
rising sun, were scarcely separated by any interval ; a problem which may be solved, 
in the latitude of Moscow (the 56th degree), with the aid of the Aurora Borealia and 
a lonri- 'summer twilight. But ac^ay of forty days (Khoudeimrapud lyHerbeloty pw 880) 
would rigorously coi^ne us within the polar circle. 

^ For the Indian war, see the Institutions (p. 129-139), the fourth book ol 8here> 
feddin, and the history of Ferishta (in Oow, Tol. iL p. 1*^% iHiieh throwa ft general 
light on the affairs of Hindoeton. 
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sultan Mahmoud was despi-cd even in the haram of Delhi. The 
Mogul army moved in three great diYisions ; and Timour obscn'cg 
with pleasure that the ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse 
most fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two names or epithets 
of the prophet Mahomet.' Between the Jihoon and the Indus they 
crossed one of the rld^jt^s of mountains wiiicli are styled by the 
Arabian geographers The stony Girdles uf tlie Earth, Tlie In^jliland 
robbers were subdued or extirpated; but great inunljcrs of men aTul 
horses perished in the snow ; the emperor himself was let duwii a 
precipice on a portable seaftold — tlie rojies were one hmidred and 
fifty cubits in length ; and before he could reach the bottom, this 
dangerous operation was five times repeated. Timour crossed the 
Indus at the ordinary passage of Attok ; and successively traversed, 
in the footsteps of Alexander, the i'iuij<ib, or five rivers,^^ that fall 
into the master stream. irom Attuk to Delhi the high road 
measures no more than six hundred miles ; but the two conquerors 
deviated to the &outh-east; and tlie motive of Timour %\ as to juin 
his grandson, who had achieved by his command the conquest of 
MouJtan. On the eastern bank of the Hyphasis, on the edge of the 
desert, the Macedonian hero halted and wept : the Mogul entered 
the desert, reduced the fortress of Batnir, and stood in arms before 
the gates of Delhi, a great and flourishing city, which had subsisted 
three centuries under the dommiou of the Mahometan kings.** The 
siege, more especially of the castle, might have been a work of time ; 
but he tempted, by the ap])earance of weakness, the sultan Mahmoud 
and his vizir to descend into the plain, with ten thousand cuirassiers, 
forty thousand of his foot-guards, and one hundred and twenty 
elephants, whose tusks are said to have been armed with sharp and 
poisoned daggers. Against these monsters, or rather against the 
imagination of his troops, he condescended to use some extraordinary 
precautions of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes and a rampart of 
buckleiB ; but the event taught tiie Moguls to smile at their own 
fears; and as soon as the^ uuwieldy animals were routed, the 

* Tb« rfren of the Puigab, tbe ftv* Mttorn bniMli«i of tho laikoM, ham bwu I«id 

'Inw'i f n- the firet time with truth and aoonracy in Major Rcnnell''^ incomparable map 
of HmdosUo. In his Critical Memoir he illustrates with judgment and learning the 
lUNthM of AbonndBr Hid nmoar. 



*■ Gibbon (obeerves M. von Hammer) of Qod.— M. 

)b fwHulrtu in the correepondenoe of the ^ They took, on Uidr mtveh* 100,000 

ninety-two Bquadrong of his army with the slaves, OneHera: they were all murdered, 

ninety-two names of tiod: the names of V. Hammer, vol. i. p. 286. They are 

God are nmetr^niiM, tad Allah !■ tlw him. oaUed idolatem. BriflvT Foiahta^ u 

dredthr p. 286, note. But Gibbon speakfl i»»491.~M. 
of the names or epithets of Mahomet, not 
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infeii'ir species (the men of India) disappeared from the field. 
Tiniour made his triumphal entry into the capit^il of Hindostan ; and 
admired, with a view to imitate, the arcliitecture of the stately 
mosque ; but the order or licence of a general ])inage and massacre 
polluted the festival of his victory. He resolved to purify his soldiei-s 
in the blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who still surpass, in the 
proportion of ten to one, the numbers of the Moslems * In this 
pious desi*>n he advanced one hundred miles to the north-east of 
Delhi, passed the Ganges, fought several battles by land and water, 
and p{Mit trated to the famous rock of Coupele, the statue of the cow,** 
that setinn to discharge the mighty river, whose source is ftir distant 
among the mountains of Thibet.'^" His return was along the skirts 
of the northern hills; nor could this rapid campaign of one year 
justify the strange foresight of his emirs, that their children in a warm 
climate would degenerate into a race of Hindoos. 

It was on the banks of the Ganges that 1 iniour was informed, by 
Huwar his Speedy messengei-s, of the disturbances which had arisen 
luuSiBa- on the confines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt of 
^1400. Christians, and the ambitious designs of the sultan 

****** Bajazet. His vigour of mind and body was not impaired 
by sixty-three years and innumerable fatigues ; and, after enjoying 
some tranquil months in the palace of Samarcand, he proclaimed a 
new expedition of seven years into the western countries of Asia.*' 
To the soldiers who had served in the Indian war he granted the 
choice ut remaiuiiiG^ at home, or following their prince; but the 
troops of all the provinces and kingdoms of Persia were commanded 
to assemble at Ispahan, and wait the arrival of the Imperial sUiiidard. 
It was first directed against the Christians of Georgia, who were 

* The two great rivers, the Gioiges and Burrampooter, rise in Thibet, from the 
opposite ridges of the same hills, separate from each other to the distance of 1200 
mileSj and, after a winding course of 2000 miles, again meet in one point near the 
gulf of Bengal. Yet so capricious is Fame, that the Burrampooter is a late discovery, 
while hia brother Ganges has been the theme of ancient and modem story. Coupela, 
the scene of Timour's last victory, must be situate near Loldong, 1100 miles from 
Calcutta; and, in 1774, a British camp! (Rennell's Memoir, p. 7, 59, 90, 91, 99.) 

" See the Institutions, p. 141, to the end of tll0 isfc boolc, aood Shevaf«ddinO.T.C. 1- 
16) to the entnooe of Timotir into Syxia. 



* See a ciuious passage on the destruc- '* compared the pendent icicles to MlllO- 

tion of the Hhidoo idols. Memoirs, p. 15. "devils hair." (Compare Poems, Qnar- 

— M. terly Rev. vol. xiv. p. 37, and at the end 

^ Consult the very striking description of my translation of Nala.) " Hindoos of 

of the Cow's Hotith by Captaia Hodgson, " leseMrah may formerly have been here; 

Asiat. Res. vol. xiv. p. 117. "A most " and if so, I cannot thmk of any place to 

" wonderful scene. The B'hagiratha or which they might more aptly give the 

" Ganges issues from under a very low " MUM of « flow's mouth thuk to this 

" arch at the foot of the grand snow-bed. '* tVKOVdillMy diAoiMfae.*'— -M« 
" My guide, an illiterate mountaineer, 
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Strong only in their rocks, their castles, aud the winter season ; hut 
these obstacles were overcome by the zeal and perseverance of 
Timour : the rebels submitted to the tribute or the Koran ; and if 
both religions boasted of their martyrs, that name is more justly due 
to the Christian prisoners, u ho were offered the choice of abjuration 
or death. Oii his desrinit i\\m\ the hills, the emperor gave audience 
to the first ambassadors of Bajazet, and opened the hostile corre- 
spondence of complaints and menaces wlach fenneuted two years 
before the final explosion. Between two jealous and haughty 
neighbours, the motives of quarrel will .-eldom be wanting. The 
Mogul and Ottoman conquests now touched each other in the nei^li- 
bourbood of Erzerum and the Euphrates ; nor had the doubtful 
limit been ascertained by time and treaty. Each of these ambitious 
monarchs might accuse his rival of violating his territory, of threatening 
his vassals, and protecting his rebels ; and by the name of rel ols 
each understood the fugitive {ji iiu i s whose kingdoms he had usnr|)ed, 
and whose life or liberty he implacably pursued. The resemblance 
of character was still more dangerous than the opposition of interest ; 
and in their victorious career, Timour was impatient of an e(}ual, 
and ]>ajazet was ignorant of a superior. The first epistle oi tlie 
Mogul emperor must have piovuked, instead of reconciling, the 
Turkish sultan, whose family and nation he atiiuted to despise.** 
** Dost thou not know that the greatest part of Asia is subject to our 
" arms and our laws? that our invincible forces extend from one sea 
•* to the other? that the potentates of the earth form a line before 
*' our gate ? and that we have compelled Fortune herself to watch 
" over the prosperity of our empire ? What is the foundation of 
"thy insolence and folly? Thou hast fousfht some battles in the * 
" woods of Anatolia ; contemptible fro])hi( s 1 Thou hast obtained 
*' some victories over the Christians of Europe ; thy sword was 
" blessed by the apostle of God ; and thy obedience to the precept ol 
the Koran, in waging war against the infidels, is the sole considera- 

** We bave three copies of these hostile epifltles in the Institutions (p. 147), in 
Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 14), and in Arabsliali (torn, ii. c. 19, p. 183-201); which a^ree 
with each other in the spirit and substance rather than in the style. It is probable 
that they have been translated, with Marions latitude, from the Turkish origmal into 
the Arabic and Persian tongues.'* 

* The Mogul emir distinguishes himself and his countrymen by the name of Turks, 
and stigmatises the race and nation of Bajaaet with the less honourable epithet of 
Tarkmam. Yot 1 do not uuderBtiiud how the Ottomans could bo descended from u 
Turkman sailor; those inland shepherds were so remote from the sea and all maritimo 



* Von Hammer considers the letter letters, see his note, p. 616. — M. 
which Gibbon inserted in the text to be Price translates the word pilot, or 

spurious. On the various copies of those boatman. — M* 
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** tion that prevents us from clestroyiiio; thy country, the frontier and 
** bulwark of the Moslem world Be wise in time ; reflect ; repent ; 
** and avert the thunder of our ven t^^i ance, which is yet suspended 
" over thy head. Thou art no more than a pismire ; why wilt thou 
" seek to provoke the elephants? Alas! they will trample thee 
" under their feet." In his replies Bajazct poured forth the inditrna- 
tion of a soul which was deeply stung by such unu?ii;il contempt. 
After retortiiif^ the hascf^t reproaches on the thief and rebel of the 
desert, the Ottoman recin}itul;ites his boasted victories in Iran, 
Touran, and the Indies ; and labours to prove that Timour had 
never triumphed unless by his own pertidy and the vic( .s of hie? foes. 
*' Thy armies are innumerable : be they so : but what ;ire the arrows 
*' of the ^y'm<r Tartar against the scimitars and battle-axes of my 
" firm and iii\incible Janizaries? I will guard the princes who have 
*' implored iiiv protection : seek them in my tents. The cities of 
" Arzingan and Krzeroum are mine : and unless the tribute be duly 
" paid, I will demand the arrears under the walls of Tauris and 
" Sultania." The ungovernable rage of the sultan at length betraved 
him to an insult of a more domestic kind. " If 1 fly from thy arms," 
said he, " may my wives be thrice divorced from my bed : but if thou 
" hast not courage to meet me in the field, mayest thou ao^ain receive 
" thy wives after they have thrice endured the embraces of a 
" stranger." Any violation by word or deed of the secrecy of the 
haram i«? an unpardonable offence among the Turkish nations ; ^' and 
the political quarrel of the two monarchs was embittei rd liv private 
and personal resentment. Yet in his first expediticMi d imour was 
satisfied with the siege and destruction of Suvas or Sebaste, a strong 
city on the borders of Anatolia; and he revenged the indiscretion of 
the Ottoman on a garrison df four thousand Armenians, who were 
buried alive for the brave and faithful discharge of their duty.*' As 
a Musulman he seemed to respect the pious occupation of Bajazet, 
who was still engaged in the blockade of CoDstanUnople ; and after 

* According to the Koran (c. ii. p. 27, and Sale'a Discourses, p. 134), a Musiilman 
who had thrice divorced his wife (who had thrioe repeated the words of a divorce) 
CO jTr! not take her nfrnin till rifi - r -lie had bepn married to, and repudiated 6^, another 
h'tsbaud; an ignommioua traubactiua, which it is naedlees to aggravate by suppoeing 
that the first husband must see her enjoyed by ft MMOd befovt his ho» {JBtjnn,V» 
State of the Ottoman Empire, 1. ii. c. -1 \ 

" The common deliciwy of the Oii^iiUl.s, iii never speaking of their women, is 
•0Oribed in ft miM^ higher degree by Ambshah to the Turkish nations; and it u 
remarkfiMe enough that Chalcoc n lyles (1. ii. p. 55 (pu 105, ed. Bonn]) had MOM know* 
ledge of the prejudice and the uuiuit.* 



* See Von Hammer, p. 308, and note, trated on thess brave men. You Hammei 
p. 62 1 .— M. TOl. i. p. 295.^11. 

^ Stall woxM barbftntiM w«n pezpe* 
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this salutary lesson the Mo^l conqueror checked his pursuit, and 
turned aside to the invasion of Syria and Egypt. In these Timoar 
transactions, the Ottoman prince, by the Orientals, and ^ff'^'^'' 
even by Timour, is styled the Kamar of Mourn, the Caesar * 
of the Romans ; a title which, by a small anticipation, might be given 
to a monarch who ])osse8sed the provinces, and threatened the city, of 
the successors of Constantine.'* 

The military republic of the Mamalukes ^11 reigned in Egypt 
and Syria : but the dynasty of the Turks was overthrown by that 
of the Circassians ; and their favourite Barkok, from a slave and 
a prisoner, was raised and restored to the throne. In the midst of 
rebellion and discord, he braved the menaces, corresponded with the 
enemies, and detained the ambassadors, of the Mogul, who patiently 
expected his decease, to revenge the crimes of the father on the 
feeble reign of his son Parage. The Syrian emirs ^* were assembled 
at Aleppo to repel the invasion: they confided in the fame and 
discipline of the Mamalukes, in the temper of their swords and lances 
of the purest steel of Damascus, in the strength of their walled cities, 
and in the popuiousness of sixty thousand villages ; and instead of 
sustaining a siege, they threw open their gates, and arrayed their 
forces in the plain. But tliese forces were not cemented by virtue 
and union ; and some powerful emirs had been seduced to desert or 
betray their more loyal companions. Timour's front was covered 
with a line of Indian elephants, whose turrets were filled with archers 
and Greek fire : the rapid evolutions of his cavalry completed the 
dismay and disorder; the Syrian crowds fell back on each otlier; 
many thousands were stifled or slaughtered in the entrance of the 
great street ; the Moguls entered with the fugitives ; and after a 
short defence, the citadel, the impregnable citadel of Aleppo, was 
surrendered by cowardice or treachery. Amonor the sacks 
suppliants and captives Timour distinguished the doctors J!>*;'hI;o. 
of the law, whom he invited to the dangerous honour of a ^'"^ 'i; 
personal conference.^ The Mogul prince was a zealous Musulman ; 

** For the stfle of tlio Mognle see the Tiwtittifiein (p. 131, 147), and for the 

Pereians the Biblioth^quc Oricntalo fp. 882); but I do not find th.it tlie tIMe of 
Cmax has been applied by the Arabians, or assumed by the Ottomans themselves. 

" See the reigns of JKirkok and Faradge, in 'M. de Guignes (torn. iv. I. xxii.), 
who, from tlic Arabic t^xts of Abou1maba»en, Ebn Sdiouiiah, and Aintabi, baa added 
aome Acts to our cozmuon stock of materials. 

For these recent and domeetio traasacHons, Arabehah, though a partial, is a 
credible, witness (torn. i. o. ''■l-fiS, torn. ii. c. 1-14\ Timour must bavo been odioiia 
to a Syrian; but the notoriety of facts would have obliged him, in some measure, 
to respect his enemy and hiniaelf. His bitters may correct the Inaeioua sweets of 
Shei-efeddin (1. v. c. 17-20). 

These interesting conversations appear to have been copied by Arabshah (torn, i. 
c. 68, p. 625-645) from the eadhi and hiBtoriaa Ebn Schounah, a principal aotor. Yet 
bow could he be alive aeventy-flve yeara aftennurds (D'Herbsloti p. 792)1 

B 2 
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but his Ferrian schools had taught him to revere the memory of Ali 
and Hosein; and he had imbibed a deep prejudice against the 
Syrians, as the enemies of the son of the daughter of the apostle of 
God. To these doctors he proposed a captious question, which the 
casuists of Bochara, Samarcand, and Herat were incapable of re- 
solving. " Who are the true martyrs, of those who are slain on my 
" side, or on that of my enemies ? " But he was silenced, or satisfied, 
by the dexterity of one of the cadhis of Aleppo, who replied, in the 
words of Mahomet himself, that the motive, not the ensign, con- 
stitutes the martyr ; and that the Moslems of either party, who fight 
only for the glory of God, may deserve that sacred appellation. 
The true succession of the caliphs was a controversy of a still more 
delicate nature ; and the frankness of a doctor, too honest for his 
situation, provoked the emperor to exclaim, " Ye are as false as those 
" of Damascus : Moawiyah was an usurper, Yezid a tyrant, and Ali 
" alone is the lawful successor of the propiiet." A prudent explanation 
restored his tranquillity ; and he passed to a more familiar topic of 
conversation. ** What is your age ? " said he to the cadhi. " Fifty 
" years." — " It would be the age of my eldest son : you see me here 
*' (continued Timour) a poor lame, decrepit mortal. Yet by my arm 
'* has the Almighty been pleased to subdue the kingdoms of Iran, 
" Touran, and the Indies. I am not a man of blood ; and God is 
** my witness that in all my wai^s I have never been the aggressor, 
*' and that my enemies have always been the authors of their own 
" calamity." During this peaceful conversation the streets of Aleppo 
streamed with blood, and re-echoed with the cries of mothers and 
children, with the shrieks of violated virgins. The rich plunder that 
was abandoned to his soldiers might stimulate their avarice ; but 
their cruelty was enforced by the peremptory command of producing 
an adequate number of heads, which, according to his custom, were 
curiously piled in columns and pyramids : the Moguls celebrated the 
feast of victory, wiule the i-urviving Moslems passed the night in 
tears and in chains. T shall not dwell on the march of the destroyer 
from Aleppo to Damascus, where he was rudely encountered, and 
almost overthrown, by the armies of Egypt. A retrograde motion 
was imputed to his distress and despair : one of his nephews deserted 
to the enemy ; and Syria rejoiced in the tale of his defeat, when the 
sultan was driven by the revolt of the Mamalukes to escape with 
precipitation and shame to his palace of Cairo. Abandoned by their 
prince, the inhabitants of Damascus still defended their walls ; and 
Timour consented to raise the siege, if they would adorn his retreat 
with a gift or ransom ; each article of nine pieces. But no sooner 
had he introduced himself into the city, under colour of a truce, than 
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he perfidiously violated tiie treaty ; imposed a contribution of ten 
millions of gold ; and animated his troops to chastise the 
posterity of those Syrians who had executed, or approved, aj>.]4oi.' 
the murder of the grandson of Mahomet. A family which ' 
had given honourable burial to the head of Hosein, ^nd a colony of 
artiticers whom he sent to labour at Samarcand, were alone reserved 
in the general massacre ; and after a period of seven centuries 
Damascus was reduced to ashes, because a Tartar was moved by 
religious zeal to avenge the blood of an Arab. Tlio losses and 
fatigues of the campaign obliged Timour to renounce the conquest of 
Palestine and Egypt ; but in his return to the Euphrates he delivered 
Aleppo to the flames ; and justified his ])ious motive by the pardon 
and reward of t \^ o thousand sectaries of Ali, who were desirous to 
visit the toiiii) of Ills son. I have expatiated on the personal anecdotes 
which mark the character of tlie Mogul hero ; but I shall briefly 
mention that he erected on the ruins of Bagdad a })yramid 
ninety thousand heads; again visited Geortna ; encamped and Bag. 
on the banks of the Araxes; and proclaimed his rc-olntlon J"J|uoi, 
of marching against the Ottoman emperor. Conscious of ^ 
the importance of the war, he collected his forces from every province : 
eight hundred thousand men were enrolled on his military list ; but 
the splendid commands of five and ten thous<i.ud horse may be rather 
expressive oi the rank and pension of the chiefs than of the genuine 
number of effective soldiers.^* In the pillage of Syria the Moguls 
had acquired immense riches ; but the delivery of their pay and 
arrears for seven years more ^mly attached them to the Imperial 
standard. 

During this diversion of the Mogul anns, Bajazet had two years to 
collect his forces fur a more serious encounter. Thev coii- 
sisted of four hundred thousand horse and foot,** whose Anatoiu, 
merit and fidelity were of an unequal complexion. We may 

Tlie marches and occupations of Timour between the Syrian and Ottoman waM 

we represpntcd by Sherefeddin (1. v. c. '20-43) and Arabshah (torn. ii. c. ir)-lR). 

^ This number of 800,000 was extracted by ArabshaU, or rather by Ebu Schouuah, 
ex ratiouario Timuri, on the faith of a Carizmian officer (torn. i. c. 68, p. 017); and 
it ir* remarkable enough tb.it a Greek historian (Phranza, 1. i. c. 29) adds no more 
thau 20,000 men. Poggius reckons 1,000,000; another Latin coutcmpoi-ai'y i^Cbron. 
Tarvdsianum, apud Muratori. torn. adx. p. 800) 1,100,000; and the enormoub Bum 
of 1,600,000 is attested by a German soldier who was present at the battle of Angora 
(Leunclav. ad Chalcocondyl. 1. iii. p. 82). Timour, in Lia Institutions, Las nut 
deigned to calculate his troops, his suiqiects, or his revenues. 

* A wh^r- latitude of non-effectives was allowed by the Groat Mogul for his own 
pride iuid the benefit of his o£&ceri». Beruier's pati'on was Peuge-Hazari, com* 
mander of ')000 hone; of which he mumtoined no more than 500 (Voyages^ torn. i. 
p. 288, 289). 

* Timour liim.self fixes at 400,000 men tlie Ottuinau army (Institutions, p. 153), 
which is reduced to 160,000 by Tbranza {\. i. c. 29), and swelled by tbe Qemiail 
•oldier to 1/400,000. It is evident that the Moguk were the more numeroue. 
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discrimiiiato tlie Janizaries, who liave been gradually raised to an 
establishment of lorty thousand men ; a national cavalry, the Spahia 
of modern times ; twenty thousand cuirassiers of Europe, clad in black 
and impenetrable armour ; the troops of AnatoUa, whose princes had 
taken refuge iu the camp of Timour ; and a colony of Tartart?, whom 
he liad driven from Kipzak, and to whom Bajazet had asbigried a 
settlement in the plains of Adrianople. The fearless confidence of 
the sultan urged him to meet his antiij^onist ; aud, as if he had chosen 
that spot for revenge, he displayed his bamiers near the ruins of the 
unfortunate Suvas. In the mean while, Tmiour moved from the Araxes 
through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia: his boldness was 
secured by the wisest preGiutions ; his speed was guided by order and 
discipline ; and the woods, the monnt<iins, and the rivers were dili- 
gently explored by the flyinir squatlrons who marked his road and 
preceded his standard. Firm iu his plan oi li_:litino- in the heart of 
the Ottoman kingdom, he avoided their camp, dexterously inclined to 
the iel't, occupif'd ("aisarea, traversed the salt desert and the river 
Halys, and invested Angora; while the sultan, immoveable and 
ignorant in his post, compared the Tartar swiftness to the crawling of 
jimtieof a- snail ; he returned on the wings of indignation to the 
fJJiJtt, relief of Antrora ; and as both generals were alike impatient 
jvUfK. action, the plains round that city were the scene of a 
memorable battle, which has iirmiortalised the giory of Timour and 
the shame of i^ajazet. For this signal victory the Mofr'd emperor was 
indebted to himself, to the genius of the moment, and tiie discipline, 
of thuty years. He had improved the tactics, without violating the 
manners, of his nation,*' whose force still consisted in the missile 
weapons and rapi^l evolutions of a numerous cavalr}'. From a single 
troo}) to a great army the mode of attack was the same : a foremost 
luic tirst advanced to the charge, aud was supported in a just order 
by the squadrons of the great vanguard. The genernl':^ t ye watched 
over the field, aud at his command the front aud rear of the right and 
left wings successively moved forwai'ds iu their several divisions, and 
in a direct or oblifpie line ; the enemy was pressed by eighteen or 
twenty attacks, aud each attack afforded a chance of victory. If they 
all proved fruitless or unsuccessful, the occasion was worthy of the 
emperor himsell^ who gave the signal of advancing to the standard 

« it may not be uselens to mark the distancea between Angora and tbe neigh- 
bouring cities by the jourueya of the eaMTans, each of twenty or twenty Hve miles; 
to S. iyrua xx., to Kiotahia x., to Bourfca x., to Caesarea viii., to 8i«ope x., to Nioo- 
media ix., to Couatantinople xii. )r xiii. fsee TounMCort^ Yoyage au Levant torn. ii. 
lettre xxi.\ 

^* Si'c the Sy.<toiJi-« of Tactics in the Infititiitiona, which th« English editors have 
illustrated with elaborate phum (p. ii7;i-407). 
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and main body, which he led in person.^' But in the battle of 
Angora the main body itself was supported, on the flanks and in the 
rear, by the bravest squadrons of the reserve, commanded by the eons 
and grandsons of Tiraour. The conqueror of Hindostan ostentatiously 
showed a line of elephants, the trophies rather than the instruments of 
victory : the use of the Greek fire was familiar to the Mc^uls and 
Ottomans ; but had they borrowed from £urope the recent invention 
of gunpowder and cannon, the artificial thunder, in the hands of either 
nation, must have turned the fortune of the day.^^ In that day 
Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier and a chief ; but his genius 
sunk under a stronger ascendant, and, from various motives, the 
greatest part of his troops failed him in the decisive moment. His 
rigour and avarice * had provoked a mutuiy among the Turks, and 
even his son Soliman too hastily withdrew from the field. The forces 
of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, were drawn away to the banners 
of their lawful princes. His Tartar allies had been tempted by the 
letters and emissaries of Timour,^^ who reproached their ignoble 
servitude under the slaves of their fathers^ and offered to their hopes 
the dominion of their new or the liberty of their ancient country. In . 
the right wing of Bajazet the cuirassiers of Europe charged, with 
faithful hearts and irresistible arms ; but these men of iron were soon 
broken by an artful flight and headlong pursuit ; and the Janizaries 
alone, without cavalry or missile weapons, were encompassed by the 
circle of the Mogul hunters. Their valour was at length oppressed 
by heat, thirst, and the weight of numbers ; and the unfortunate 
sultan, afflicted with the gout in his hands and feet, war-^ transported 
from the field on the fleetest of his hoKes. He wn« pur^urd and taken 
bv the titular khan of Za^xatai : and, after his capture and 

* . \ . Defeat and 

the defeat of the Ottoman powers, the king;dom of An;it<iUa g^vttjaf 
submitted to the conqueror, who planted his staiiclai d at 
Kiotahia, and dispersed on all sides the ministers of rapine and 
destnictioii. Mirza Mehemmed Sultan, the eldest and best beloved 

^ The sultan himself (says Hmour) must then put the foot of courage into the ' 
stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, which ia feat in ihe Bnglish, but preserved 
in the French, version of the InBtitutes (p. 15r>, 167). 

^ The Qreek fire, on Timour's side, is attested by Sherefeddin (1. t. c. 47j; but 
Voltaire's strange suspicion that aome oannoii, inaoribedwiOi ateanga dUMtoters, muat 
have been sent h$ that nkoiuncll to Dalhi, ia refiitad hy tiiA mdvanal nlenoa *A oon* 
tasnporarieB. 

** Timour has dissembled ihia aeerat and important negoehtion with the Tartan^ 

which is indisputably proved by tlie joint t \ I l nee of tht Arabian (torn, i. c. ^7, p. 
391), Turkish ( AnnaL JiOunclav. p. 321)^ and Persian histohana (Khondemir apud 
D'Herbelot, p. 882). 



* See V. Hammer, vd. L p. 310, for to him of thu wisdom of ttnloeking Ua 
the aii^itlar hinta wMdi were conveyed hoarded taraaaurea.— M. 
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of his grandsons, was despatched to "Bonrsa with thirty thousand 
horse; and such was his youthful ardour, that he arrived with only 
four thousand at the gates of the capital, aftor performing in five days 
a march of two hundred and thirty miles. Yet fear is still more rapid 
in its course ; and Soliman, the son of Bajazet, had already passed 
over to Europe with the royal treasure. The s])oil, however, of the 
palace and city was immense : the inhabitants had escaped ; but the 
buildmgs, for th*^ most part of wood, were reduced to ashes. From 
Boursa the grandson of Timour advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and 
flourishing city ; and the Mogul squadrons wxtc only stopped by the 
waves of the Propontis. The mmv success attended the other mirzas 
and emirs in their excui i'ions ; ami Sinyrua, defended by the zeal and 
courage of the Rhodian knights, alone deserved the presence of the 
emperor himself. After an obstinate defence the place was taken by 
storm ; all that breathed was ])ut to the sword ; and the heads of the 
Christian heroes were launched from the engines, on board of two 
carracks or great ships of Europe that rode at anchor in the harbour. 
The Moslems of Asia rejoiced in their deliverance from a dangerous 
and domestic foe ; and a parcillcl was drawn between the two rivals 
by obse^^ ingf that Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a fortress 
which had sustained seven years the siege, or at least the blockade, of 
Bajazet.*^ 

The irmi cage in which Bajazet was imprisoned by Tamerlane, so 
lonjr and so often repeated as a moral lesson, is now rejected 

Tli6 sto^y ~ 

of his Iron as a lalilu by the modern writers, wlio smile at the vulgar 
^ credulity.** They appeal with confidence to the Persian 
history of Sherefeddin All, which has been given to our curiosity in a 
Frenrli mtsIoii, and from which I shall collect and abridge a more 
disproved by spccious narrative of this memorable transaction. No sooner 
iJ^^J^ was Timuur informed that the aiptive Ottoman was at the 
''^^"^i door of his tent than he graciously stepped forwards to 
receive him, seated him by his side, and mingled with just reproaches 
a soothing pity for his rank and misfortune. " Alas ! " said the 
emperor, " the decree of fate is now accomplished by your own fault ; 
** it is the web which you have woven, the thorns of the tree which 
** yourself have planted. I wished to spare, and even to assist, the 
" champion of the Moslems : you braved our threats ; you despised 

^' For the wi\r of Anatolia or Ronm, I add some h'mis in the Institutiona to the 
copious narratives of Sherefeddia (1. v. c. 44-65) and Arabshah. (torn, ii. c. 20-35). 
On this part only of Timoiu's history it is lawfid to quote the TorkB (Cantemir, p. 
53-55; Annal. I^unclav. p. 320-322) and the Greeks (Phnnnr, 1, L o. 29; Duoea, c. 
15-17; Chalcocoudylea, 1. iii,). 

^ The scepticism of Voltaire (E^sai sxir I'Histoire G^n^rale, c. 88) is ready on this, 
as on every occaBion, to reject a popular talo, and to diminish the magnitude of vice 
and virtue; and on muet occaBious his incredulity is reasonable. 
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** our friendship ; you forced us to enter your kingdom with our 
^ inTincible armies. Behold the event. Had you vanquished, I am 
" not ignorant of the fate which you reserved for myself and my troops. 
" But I disdain to retaliate : your life and honour are secure ; and I 
*' shall express my gratitude to God by my clemency to man." The 
royal captive showed some signs of repentance, accepted the humiliation 
of a robe of honomv and embraced with tears his son M ousa, who, at 
his request, was sought and found among the captives of the field. 
The Ottoman princes were lodged in a splendid pavilion, and the 
respect of the guards could be surpassed only by their vigilance. On 
the arrival of the haram from Boursa, Timour restored the queen 
Despina and her daughter to their father and husband; but he 
piously required that the Servian princess, who had hitlierto been in- 
dulged in the profession of Christianity, should embrace without delay 
the religion of the prophet. In tiie feast of victory, to which Bajazet 
was invited, the Mogul emperor plarcd a crown on his head and a 
sceptre in his hand, with a solemn assurance of restoring him with an 
increase of glory to the throne of his ancestors. But the eflfect of this 
promise was disappointed by the sultan's untimely death : amidst the 
care of the most skilful physicians he expired of an apoplexy at 
Akshchr, the Antioch of Pisidia, about nine months after his defeat. 
The victor dropped a tear over his grave : hh body, with royal pomp, 
was conveyed to the mausoleum wliich he had erected at Boursa ; and 
his sou Moiis^q, aftrr receiving a rich present of gold and jewels, of 
horses and arms, was invested by a patent in red ink with the kingdom 
of Anatolia. 

Such is the portrair of a fjenerous CiHUjueror, which has been 
extracted from bis own rnemoriiiis, and dedicated to his son and grapd- 
son, iiiiieteen ye.-irs after his decease;"*' and, at a time when the truth 
was rrinrml ered by thousands, a manifest falsehood would have 
implied a satire on his real conduct Weighty indeed is this evidence, 
adopted by all the Persian histories ; yet flattery, more especially 
in the East, is base and audacious; and the liarsh and ignominious 
treatment of Bajazet is attested by a chain of witnesses, some of whom 
.-liall Ije produced in the order of their time and country. 1, The 
reader has not forgot the garrison of French whom the 
marshal Boucicault left behind him tor the defence of Con- 
stantinople. They were on the spot to receive the earliest ' 

*J See the Hisfcory of Sherefeddin (L v. c. 49, 52, 53, S9, 60). This work waa 
finished at Shiraz, in the year 1424, and dedicated to sultan Ibrahim, the son of 
Sharokh, the son of Timour, who roignod in Farsistan in his father's lifetime. 

* After the perusal of Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, &c,, the learned D'Herbelot 
(Biblioth. Orientale, p. 882) may afi&rm that this fable is not mentioned in the nio^t 
authentic histories; but his demal of the visible testimony of Arobeliah leaves some 
voom to su^poct his aeouncj. 
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and most faithtul intelligence of the overthrow of their great adversary, 
and it is more than proljai)le that some of them accompanied the 
Greek embassy to the camp of Tamerlane. From their account, the 
hardships of the prison and death of Bajazet are athrmed by the 
a by the marshars servant and historian, within the distance of seven 
luiians; years/' 2. Thc name of Pogglus tlie Italian *° is deservedly 
famous amonnr the revivers of learning in the fifteenth century. His 
elegant dialogue on the vicissitudes of fortune** was com|)o^f'(l in his 
fiftieth year, twenty-eight years after the Turkish victory of Tamer- 
lane,"^^ whom he celebrate^j as not inferior to the illustrious barbarians 
of antiquity. Of his exploits and discipline Poggius was informed by 
several ocular witnesses : nor does he forget an example so ap])osite 
to his theme as the Ottoman monarch, whom the Scythian confined 
like a wild beast in an iron cage, ami exhibited a spectacle to Asia. 
I might add the authority of two Italian chronicles, perhaps of an 
earlier date, which would prove at least that the same story, whether 
false or true, was imported into Euro})e with the first tidhigs of th<» 
revolution.'*' 3. At the time when Pogofius flourished at Rome, 
s. ivtiM Ahmed Ebu Arabshah compo^xl at Damascus the florid and 
AiMij malevolent history of Timour, for which he had collected 
materials in his journeys over Turkey and Tartary.''* Without any 
possible correspondence between the Latin and the Arabian writer, 
they agre(^ in the fact of the iron cage ; and their agreement is a 
striking proof of their common veracity. Ahmed Arabshah likewise 
relates another outrage which Bajazet endured, of a more domestic 
and tender nature. Uis indiscreet mention of women and divorces 

♦ 

^ Et fut lui-mdme {Be^azet) pru^ et men^ cn prjson, en laquelle mourut de 
mart t M^moires de Bcmetcault, P. i. e. 37. These memoin were oomposed while the 
marshal was still governor of Cjcnon, from wliLUt e he wils oxpclk-tl, in the year 1409| 
by a jpopoiar insurrection (Muratori^ Annali d' Italia, torn. xii. p. 473, 474). 

The reader will find a Batiefiietory aceoant of tira life and writings of Poggias in 
tlic Poggiaua, an entertaining work of M. Lenfaut, and in the Bibliotheca Latina 
madia) et iulimae ^tatis of Fabricius (torn. v. p. 305<30S). Poggius wae bom in the 
year 1380, and died in 1459. 

TIio dialogue de Varietate Fortuna; (of which a complete and elegant edition liaa 
l)een published at Paris in 1723, in 4to.) was composed a short time before the death 
of pojpe Ifaitin V. (p. 5), and ooneequMitly alxmt the end of the year 1430. 

" See a splendid and eloiinent encomium of Tamerlane, p. HtJ-HO, ipse enini novi 
(■ays Poggius^ <mi fuere in ejus castris .... Kegem viYum cepit, cavefique in 
modum tma inclusum per omnem Asiam eironmtnlit egregium admirandumqne 8peo> 
tiu;ulum fortuiuc. 

^ The Chronicon Tarvisianum (in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, torn, zix, 
p. 800), and the Annalea Esteosee (torn, xriii. p. 974). The two authors, Andrea 

(Ic RedusiLs dc Quero, !Uid Janiea de Delayto, were both contemporaries, and l)oth 
chancellors, the one of Trevigi, the other of Ferrara. The evidence of the former is 
the most positiTe. 

^ See Ai-abshah, torn. ii. c. 28, 34. He travelled in regionee RumsBBB, a.h. 839 
(A.o. 1435, July 21), torn. ii. c. '2, p. 13. 
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was deeply resented by the jealous Tartar: in the feast of victory the 
wine was served by female cupbearers, and the saltan beheld his own 
concubines and wives confounded among the slaves, and exposed 
without a veil to the eyes of intempentnce. To escape a mmilar 
indignity, it is said that his successors, except m a single instance, 
have abstained from legitimate nuptials ; and the Ottoman ])nictice 
and belief, at least in the sixteenth century, is attested by the 
observing Busbequius,** ambassador from the court of Vienna to the 
great Soliman. 4. Such is the separation of language, that 4 by u«i 
the testimony of a Greek is not less independent than that ^^^i 
of a Latin or an Arab. I suppress the names of Ohalcocondyles and 
Ducas, who flourished in a later period, and who speak in a less positive 
tone ; bat more attention is due to George Phranza," protovestiaie 
of the last emperors, and who was bom a year before the battle of 
Angora. Twenty-two years after that event he was sent ambassador 
to Amurath the Second ; and the historian might converse with some 
veteran Janizaries, who had been made prisoners with the sultan, and 
, had themselves seen him in his iron c<anre. 5. The last ^ i,- ^ 
evidence, in every sense, is that of the Turkish annals, which 
have been consulted or transcribed by Leunclavlus, Pocock, and Can- 
temir.*' They unanunously deplore the captivity of the iron cage ; 
and some credit may be allowed to national historians, who cannot 
stigmatise the Tartar without uncovering the shame of their kuig and 
cdtmtry. 

From these opposite premises a fair and moderate conclusion may be 
deduced. I am satisfied that Sherefeddin Ali has faithfully proi^bie 
described the first ostentatious interview, in which the «>°«im««>- 
conqueror, whose spurits were harmonised by success, affected the cha> 
racter of generosity. But his mind was insensibly alienated by the 
unseasonable arrogance of Bajazet ; the complaints of his enemies^ the 
Anatolian princes, were just and vehement ; and Timour betrayed a 
design of leading his royal captive in triumph to Samarcand. An 
attempt to facilitate his escape, by digging a mine under the tent, 
provoked the Mogul emperor to impose a harsher restraint; and in 

^ Buabequiua iu Legatioue Turcica, epist. i. p. 52. Yet his respectable authority 
U somewhat shaken by the subsequent marriages of Amoratii II. witii a Servian, and 
of Mahomet II. with an Asiatic princess (Cantemir, p. 83, 93). 

^ See the testimony of (ieorge Pbranza (1. i. c. 26 [p. ed. Bonn])* ond his life 
in Hanokiua (de Script. Bynmt. P. i. c. 40)w dialcoocodylea and Dttcaa speak in 
genfiml terms of Bujazet's chaim-. 

" Annalee I«uiuUaT. p. 32 Ij Pocock, Frolegomen. ad Abulpharag. Dynast. Can- 
temir, p. 56,* 

* Voa Hammer, p. 81^ cite* sereFal authorities imknown to GiblMm.r-*M. 
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his perpetual marches an iron ca^c. on a wai^L'^oii might be inventoil, 
not as a wanton insult, but as a rigorous precaution. Timour had 
read ia some fabulous history a similar treatment of one of his prede- 
cessors, a king of Persia ; and Bajazet was condemned to represent 
the person and expiate the guilt of tlie Roman Caesar.'^* But the 
Poathof strength of his mind and body fainted inuler the trial, and 
J^^^Jjj^ his premature death mighty without injustice, be ascribed 
to the severity of Timour. lie warred not with the dead: 
a tear and a sepulchre were all that he could bestow on a captive who 
was delivered from his po'>v( r : and if Mousa, the son of Bajazet, was 
permitted to reign over tiie ruins of Boursa, the greatr«t part of the 
province of Anatolia had been restored by the conqueror to their 
lawful sovereigns. 

From the Irtish and ^'olga to the Persian Gulf, and from the 
Term of the CJauges to Daiu i -nis and the Arehipelairo, Asia was in the 
<x»Tiqne8t8 of ]iand of Tiuiour : ids armies were invincible, Ins ambition 
A.o.i4u3. boundless, and his zeal might aspire te eouquer nnd 

convert the Christian kingdoms of the West, whicli already trembled 
at his name. He toncluMl the utmost verce of the land; but an 
insuperable, though narrow sea, rolled between the two co^itineuts of 
Europe and Asia,'*' and the lord of so many tomans or myriads of 
horse was not master of a single galley. The two passages of the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont, of Constantinople and Gallipoli, were 
possessed, the one by the Christians, the other by the Turks. On ii* 
great occasion they forgot the difference of religion, to act with mi ion 
and firmness in the common cause : the double straits were guarded 
with ships and fortifications, and they separately withheld the trans* 

** A Sapor, king of Persia, bad been made prisoner, and enclosed in the figure of 
a coVs hide, by Huudmiaii or Qalerius Cnp'^.ir. Such h the fable related by Eutychius 
(Annnl. tom. i. p. 4*21, vers. Pocock). The recollection of the true history (Decline 
and Fall, vol, ii. p. 82-84) will teach us to appreciate the knowledge of the 
OrientalB of the ages which precede the Hegira. 

" Arabshah (torn. ii. c. 23) describea, like a curious traveller, the straits of 
QallipoU and Constantinople. To acquire a jui»t idea of these events I have compared 
the nftmtiTes and prqjudioea of the Moguls, Turks, Greeks, and Arabians. The 
Spanish ambaaeador mentioas this hostile union of the Ghristiami and Ottomans (Yio 
de Timour, p. 06). 

* Von Hammer's explanation of fhia relatova into, acage. The Etiropean s chili- 
contested point is both simple and satis- berger, the two oldest of the Turkish 
factory. It originated in a mi intake in the historians, and the most valuable of the 
meaning of the Turkish word kafe, whidi later compilers, Seadeddin, deeoribe this 
meanB a covered litter or palanquin drawn litter. Seadeddin discusses the qtiestion 
by two horses, and is genendly used to with some degree of historical criticism, 
oonvey the harem of an Eastern monarch, and ascribes the choice of such a vehicle 
In Rtich a litter, with the lattice-work to the indignant state of Bajazet's mind, 
made of iron, l^jazet either chose or was which would not brook the sight of his 
constrained to travel. This was either Tartar conqiMiron. Yon Hainm<r» 
mifltaken for, or transformed by ignotant sao. — M. 
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ports which Timour demanded of either natioii, under the pretence 
( f attacking their enemy. At the same time they soothed his pride 
with tiibutury gifts and suppliant embassies, and prudently tempted 
him to retreat with the honours of victory. Soliman, the son of 
Bajazet, implored his clemency for his father and himself ; accepted, 
hy a red patent, the investiture of the kingdom of Romania, which he 
already held by the sword, and reiterated his ardent wish of casting 
himself in person at the feet of the king of the world. The Greek 
emperor (either John or Manuel) submitted to pay the same tribute 
which he had stipulated with the Turkish sultan, and ratified the 
treaty by an oath of allegiance, from which he could absolve his 
conscience so soon as the Mogul arms had retired from Anatolia, 
fiut the fears and fancy of nations ascribed to the ambitious Tamer- 
lane a new design of TSSt and romantic compass ; a design of subduing 
Egypt and Africa, marching from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocea^, 
ent^ng Europe by the Straits of Gibraltar, and, after imposing his 
yoke on the king loins of Christendom, of returning home by the 
deserts of Russia and Tartary. This remote, and perhaps imaginaiy 
danger, was averted by the submission of the sultan of £gypt : the 
honours of the prayer and the coin attested at Cairo the supremacy 
of Timour; and a rare gift of a tjimffe or camclopard, and nine 
ostriches, represented at Samarcand the tribute of the African world. 
Our imagination is not less astonished by the portrait of a Mogul, 
who, in his camp before Smyrna, meditates and almost accomplishes 
the invasion of the Chinese empire.^^ Timour was urged to this 
enterprise by national honour and religious zeal. The torrents which 
he had shed of Musulman blood could be expiated only by an equal 
destruction of the infidels; and as he now stood at the gates of 
paradise, he might best secure his glorious entrance by demolishing 
the idols of China, founding mosques in every city, and establishing 
the profession of faith in one God and his prophet Mahomet The 
recent expulsion of the house of Zingis was an insult on the Mogul 
name, and the disorders of the empire afforded the fairest opportuniQr 
for revenge. The illustrious Hongvou, founder of the dynasty of 
Min^t died four years before the battle of Angora, and hh grandson, 
a weak and unfortunate youth, was burnt in his palace, after a milUon 
of Chinese had perished in the civil war.''' Before he evacuated 

- ^ Siscc tho name of Csaar bad been transferred to ihe sultans of Roum, the Greek 
princes of Constantinople (Shorefeddin, 1. v. c. 54) were confounded w ith tbo Christian 
lords of Qallipoli, Thessalonica, &c., under the title of Tekkur, which is derived by 
corruption from the genitive rov xo^ieu (Cantemir, p. 51). 

See Sherefeddin, 1. v. c. 4, who marks, in a just itinerary, the road to China, 
which Arabuhah (touL ii. c. 33) paints in vague and rhetorical colours. 
* SysofviB Hist. Sum, p. 74-76 (in the iTth put of fho Bdatioiw do Hiflveuot)} 
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Anatolia, Tiniour despatched beyond the Sihoon a numerous army, or 
rather colony, of his old and new subjects, to open tlie road, to subdue 
the pagan Calmucks and Mungals, and to found cities and magazines 
in the desert ; and, by the diligence of bis lieutenant, he soon 
received a perfect map and descTiption of the unknown re<jions, from 
the source of the Irtish to the wall of China. During these prepara- 
tions the emperor achieved the final conquest of Georgia, passed the 
winter on the banks of the Araxes, appeased the troubles of Persia, 
and slowly returned to his capital after a campaign of four years and 
nine months. 

On the throne of Samarcand he displayed, in a sliort repose, his 
mafirnificence nnd power : listened to the complaints of the 

Hi« triumph ^. , 1 X J • . r J J -1 

atsainar- people; (listiibuteu a just measure ot rewards and punish- 
A4>.i404, ments; employed his riclu s in the architecture of palaces 
Aj>fi405. and temples ; and gave audience to the ambassadors of Egypt, 
Janotfyn. \rabia, India. Tartar)^, Russia, and Spain, the last of whom 
presented a suit of Uipestry wliicb pclipsfMl the pencil of the Oriental 
artists. The marriage of six of the emperor s grandsons was esteemed 
an act of religion as well as of patemal tenderness ; and the pomp of 
the ancient caliphs was revived in their nuptials. They were cele- 
brated in the gardens of ("anighul, decorated with innumerable tents 
and pavilions, which displayed the luxiu'y of a great city and the spoiiS 
of a victorious camp. ^^ liole forests were cut down to supj)ly fuel 
for the kitchens ; the plain was spread with pyramids of meat and 
vases of every liquor, to which thousands of guests were courteously 
invited : the ordere of the state and the nations of the earth were 
marshalled at the royal banquet ; nor were the ambassadors of Europe 
(says the haughty Pei-sian) excluded from the feast ; since even the 
casseSy the smallest of fish, find their place in the ocean.** * The public 
joy was testified by illuminations and masquerades ; the trades of 
Samarcand passed in review ; and every trade was emulous to execute 
some quaint device, some marvellous pageant, with the materials of 
their peculiar art. After the marriage-contracts had been ratified by 
the cadhis, the bridegrooms and their brides retired to the nuptial 
chambers : nine times^ according to the Asiatic fashion, they were 

Dnbftlde, Hisl. de la Chine (torn. i. p. ItOl, 508, folio edition); and for tlie ebro- 

nology of the Chinese emperors, De Guigtic.=<, Hist, ties IIuub, torn. i. \>. 71, 72. 

*^ For the return^ triumph, and death of Timour, see Sherefeddin (1. vi. c. 1-30) 
and Aittbciliah (torn. ii. e. 85*47). 

^ Slierefcddin (1. vi. c. 24) mentions the aniba.s»a(lors of one of the most potent 
soTereigna of Europe. We know that it was Henry IIJ. kiijg of Castile; and the 
eurions relation of his two embamlet is Btill extant (Bbriana, "Hist. Hispan. I. xix. 
c. 1], toni. ii. p. :V2^, ,130; Avertis.spment a I'lIiRt. de Timur Bee, p. 28-:?:;). Tliere 
anpears likewise to liave been some correspondence l>etween the Mogul emperor and 
tne court of Ouurles VII. Idng of Fnnoe (Satoire do France, par "^lly et ViUaret, 
tom. zti. p. 336). 
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dresaed and imdreased ; and at each change of apparel pearls and 
mhies were showered on their heada^ and oontemptaously abandoned 
to their attendants. A geneml mdulgence was proclaimed : every 
law was relaxed, every pleasure was allowed ; the people was free, the 
sovereign was idle ; and the historian of Timour may remark, that, 
after devoting fifty years to the attainment of c mpire, the only happy 
period of his life were the two months in which he ceased to exercise 
his power. But he was soon awakened to the cares of government 
and war. The standard was unfiirled for the invasion of China : the 
emirs made their report of two hundred thousand, the select and 
veteran soldiers of Lan and Touran : their baggage and provisions 
wm transported by five hundred great waggons and an immense train 
of horses and camds ; and the troops might prepare for a long absence^ 
smce more than six months were employed in the tranquil journey of 
a caravan from Samarcand to Pekin. Neither age nor the severity of 
the winter could retard the impatience of Timour ; he mounted on 
horseback, passed the Sihoon on the ice, marched seventy-six para- 
sangs, three hundred miles, from his capital, and pitched his last camp 
in the neighbourhood of Otrar, where he was expected by the angel 
of death. Fatigue, and the indiscreet use of iced water, ^1^^^^^^ 
accelerated the progress of his fever; and the conqueror of ontteroad 
Asia expired in the seventieth year of his age, thirty-five A,D.i4oai 
years after he had ascended the throne of Zagatai. His 
designs were lost ; his armies were disbanded ; China was saved ; and 
fourteen years after his decease, the most powerful of his children sent 
an embassy of friendship and commerce to the court of Pekin.** 

The fame of Timour has pervaded the East and West : his pos- 
terity is still invested with the Imperial titk ; and the ad- 
miration of his subjects, who revered him almost as a deity, JJ^^JjJj^ 
may be justified in some degree by the praise or oonfesnon 
of his bitterest enemies.*'^ Although he was lame of an hand and 
foot, his form and stature were not unworthy of his rank ; and his 
vigorous health, so essential to himself and to the world, was corro- 
bmted by temperance and exercise. In his familiar discourse he 
was grave and modest ; and if he was ignorant of the Arabic language, 
he spoke with fluency and elegance the Persian and Turkish idioms. 
It was his delight to conTerse with the learned on topics of history 



See the triin.slation of the Pereian account of their embassy, a curious and original 
piece (in the ivtb part of the Relations de Thevenot). They presented the enii>eror 
of CiuaawidiMi oldbonwwhidk Timour liad foxtoerly rode. It ww in the year 1419 
that they departed from the eourt of Hflcat, to whicAi place iliey returned in 1422 
from Pekin. 

* Frook ArabahaSi. torn. ii. o. 96. The bright or softer eolotin are borrowed 
from aberefiiddin, D^Herbelot^ and the Inatatntioiu. 
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and science ; and the amusement of liis leisure hours was the game of 
chess, which he improved or corrupted with new refinements." In 
his religion he was a zealous, though not perhaps an orthodox, Musul- 
man ; bat his sound understand^ may tempt us to believe that a 
superstitious reverence for omens and pn^ecies, for saints and 
astrologers, was only affected as an instrument of policy. In the 

- government of a vast empire he stood alone and absolute, without a 
rebel to oppose his power, a favourite to seduce his affections, or a 
minister to mislead his judgment. It was his firmest maxim, that, 
whatever might be the consequence, the word of the prince should 
never be disputed or recalled ; but his foes have maliciously observed 
that the commands of anger and destruction were more strictly 
executed than those of beneficence and favour. His sons and grand- 
sons, of whom Timour left six-and-thirty at his decease, were his first 
and most submissive subjects ; and whenever they deviated from their 
duty, they were corrected, according to the laws of Zingis, with the 
bastonade, and afterwards restored to honour and command. Pwhaps 
his heart was not devoid of the social virtues ; perhaps he was not 
incapable of loving his friends and pardoning his enemies ; but the 
rules of morality are founded on the public interest ; and it may be 
sufficient to applaud the wisdom of a monarch, for the liberality by 
whicli lie is not impoverished, and for the justice by which he is 
strengthened and enriched To maintain the harmony of authority 
and obedience, to chastise the proud, to protect the weak, to reward 
the deserving, to banish vice and idleness from his dominions, to 
secure the traveller and merchant, to restrain the depredations of the 
soldier, to cherish the labours of the husbandman, to encourage in- 
dustry and learning, and, by an equal and moderate assessment, to 
increase the revenue without increasing the taxes, are indeed the 
duties of a prince ; but, in the discharge of these duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate recompence. Timour might boast that, at his 
accession to the throne, Asia was the prey of anarchy and rapine, 
whilst under his prosperous monarchy a child, fearless and unhurt, 
might carry a purse of gold from the East to the West. Such was 
his confidence of merit, that from this reformation he derived an 
excuse for his victories and a title to universal dominion. The four 
following observations will serve to appreciate his claim to the public 

" Wm new system was multiplied from 32 pieces and 64 squares to 56 pieces and 

110 or 130 squares: but, except ia his court, the old game has been thotight suffi- 
ciently elaboi-ate. The Mogul emperor was rather pleased than hurt with the victory 
of a sut^ect: a chess-player will feel tiio value of this enoomiuml 

^ See Sherefeflflin, 1. v. c. 15, 25. Arabshah (torn. ii. c. 96, p. 801, 803) reproves 

- the impiety of Timour and the Moguls, who almost preferred to the Koran the Yacsa, 
or Law of Zingis (oni Dens malwlioat); nornill b« tMUeve that SliaroUi hadabolialMd 
the use andauthori^ of thait pagan ood». 
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gratitude; and perhaps we shall conclude that the Mogul emperor 
was rather the scourge than the benefacHbr of mankind. 1. If some 
partial disorders, some local oppression?, were healed by the sword of 
Timour, the remedy was far more p* rnicious than the disease. By 
their rapine, cruelty, and discord, the petty tyrants of Persia might 
aflBict their subjects; but wliole nations were crushed under the foot- 
steps of the reformer. Tlie ground which had been occupied by 
flourishing cities was often marked by liis abominable trophies, by 
columns, or pyramids, of human heads. Astracan, Carizme, Delhi, 
Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, and atliousand 
others, were sacked, or burnt, or utterly destroyed, in his presence and 
by liis troops ; and perhaps his conscjence would have been startled 
if a priest or philosopher had dared to number the millions of victims 
whom he had sacrihced tu the establishment of peace and order.^* 
2. His most destructive wars were rather inroads than conquests, lie 
invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindoetan, Syria, Anatolia, 
Armenia, and Georgia, without a hope or a desire of preserv ing those 
distant provinces. From thence he departed laden with spoil ; but he 
left behind him neither troo})s to awe the contumacious, nor magis- 
trates to protect the obedient, natives. When he had bruken the 
fabric of their ancient government he abandoned them to the evils 
which his invasion had aggravated or caused ; nor were these evils 
compensated by any present or possible benefits. 3. The kingdoms 
of Transoxiana and Persia were the proper field which lie laboured 
to cultivate and adorn as the perpetual inheritance of his family. But 
his peaceful labours were often interrupted, and sometimes blasted, by 
the absence of the conqueror. While he triumphed on tlie Volga or 
the Ganges, his servants, and even his sons, forgot their master and 
their duty. The public and private injuries were poorly redressed by 
the tardy rigour of inquiry and punishment ; and we must be content 
to praise the Institutions of Timour as the specious idea of a perfect 
monarchy. 4. Whatsoever miglit be the blessings of his administra- 
tion, they evaporated with his life. To reign, rather than to govern, 
was the ambition of his children and grandchildi'en,''^^ the enemies of 
each otlier and of the people. A fragment of the empire w as upiield 

Besides the bloody passages of thia narrative, I must refer to an anticipation in the 
fonrtli volume of the Deelina and Fall, whioh in a single note (p. 202, note 25) accu- 
mulates near 300,000 headtj of the monuments of his cruelty. Except in Rowe's play 
on the fifth of November, 1 did not expect to hear of Timoui 'a anuable moderation 
(Wliite's prefiM»e^ p. 7). Teb I ean eaeuae a generoiua enthusiasm in the readar, and 
still more in the editor, of the Tnatitutions. 

" Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and Ambshah, and M. de Guignes 
(Hist, des Huns, torn. iv. 1. xx.}. Fraser's History of Nadir Shah (p. l-tf2). The 
story <if Tiinoui B 1 F^c iidante w imper£eoay toldt and the aaoond and third parte of 
Sherefeddin are unknown. • 

VOL. Vlll. 
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Vkith some glory by Sharokh, his youngest son : but after his deceaiie 
tbe scene was again involved in darkness and blood ; and before the 
end of a century Transoxiaiia and Persia were tramjjled by the Uzbeks 
from the north, and the Turkmans of the black and white sheep. 
The race of Timour would have been extinct if an hero, his descendant 
in the fifth dee:roe, had not Hed before tiie Uzbek arras to the con- 
quest of Hindost;ui. His successors (the great Moguls extended 
their sway from the mountains of Cashiuir to Cape Comorin, and from 
Candahar to the gulf of Bengal. Since the reign of Aurungzebe 
their empire has been dissolved ; their treasures of Delhi have been 
rifled by a Persian robber ; and tbe richest of their kingdoms is now 
possessed by a company of Ciiristian merchants of a remote island in 
the Northern Ocean. 

Far different was the fate of the Ottoman monarchy. The massy 

trunk \\ as bent to the ground, but no sooner did the hur- 
ofuieaons ncanc pass away than it aeain rose with tresh vigour and 
AJk more lively vegetation. When Timour in every sense had 

evacuated Anatolia, he left the cities without a palace, a 
treasure, or a kinir. The open country was overspread with hordes of 
shepherds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman origin ; the recent con- 
auests of liajazet were restored to the emirs, one of whom, in base 
revenge, demolished his sepulchre ; and his five sons were eager, by 
civil discord, to consume the remnant of their patrimony. I shall 
enumerate their names in the order of their age and actions.'* 1. It 

is doubtful whether I relate the story of the true Mmtapha^ 

or of an impostor who personated that lost prince. He 
fought by his father's side in the battle of Angora : but when the 
captive sultan was permitted to inquire for his children, Mousa alone 
ctul l be found; and the Turkish historians, the slaves of the tri- 
umphant faction, are persuaded that his brother was confounded 
among the slain. If Mustapha escaped from that disastrous field, he 
was concealed twelve years from liis friends and enemies, till he 
emerged in Thessaly, and was hailed by a numerous party as the son 
and successor of Bajazet. His first defeat would have been his last, 
had not the true or false Mustapha been saved by the Greeks, and 
restored, after the decease of his brother Mahomet, to liberty and 
empire. A degenerate mind seemed to argue his spurious birth; 
and if, on the throne of Adrianople, he was adored as the Ottoman 

^ Shah AUntn, th« pr c aa nt Mogul, ia In tik« fburtMoth di^:ree from Timoiii, bj 

Miran Shall, his third son. See the second volume of Dow's History of Hiudostan. 

^ The civil wars, from the death of Bajaset to that of Mustapha, are related, according 
to the Turks, by DniMlrias Caiit«mir (p. 58-82). Of tiw QokAm, Ohaleoooiidyles (1. 
aud T.), Phraon (1. L e. 30*82), and Diioaa (e, 18-27), tha laat ia Cha moat oopioiMaiMl 
beat informed. 
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sultan, his fllijht, his fetters, and an ignominious jribbet delivered the 
impostor to ]K)j)uiar conterapt A similar character and claim was 
asserted by several rival preteruins : thirty persoiis are said to ha?e 
suffered under the name of Mustapha ; and these frtvpient executions 
may perhapj insinuate that the Turkish court was not perfectly secure 
of the death of the lawful prince. 2. After his fatlier's cap- 
tivity Isa'^ reierned for some time in the neighbourhood of **^* 
Ane-ora, Siiio|u«, and the Black Sea ; and his ambassadors were dis- 
missed from the presence of Timourwith fair proraisos a^id honourable 
gifts. But their master was soon dejmved of his province and life 
by a jealous brotiier, the sovereign of Amasia ; and the final pvent 
suggested a pious allusion that the law of Moses aud Jesus, of Isa 
and Mcma^ had been abrogated by the greater Malmvet, 3. i6W*- 
num is not numbered in the list of the Turkish emperors : 
yet he checked the victorious progress of the Motruls, and, aJ?^ 
after their departure, united for a while the thrones of 
Adnanople and iioursa. In war he was brave, active, and fortunate : 
his courage was softened by clemency ; but it was likewise inflamed 
by presumption, and corrupted by inteniperance and idleness. He 
relaxed the nen'es of discipline in a government where either the 
subject or the sovereign must continually tremble : his vices alienated 
the chiefs of the army and the law ; and his daily drunkenness, so 
contemptible in a prince arn^ a man, was doubly odious in a disciple 
of the propiiet. In the slumber of intoxication he was surprised by 
his brother Mousa; and as he fled from Adriaiio|ile towards the Byzan- 
tine capital, Soli man was overtaken and slain in a batli,' after a reign 
of seven years and ten months. 4. The investiture of Mousa degraded 
him as the slave of the Moguls : his tributary kingdom of 4 moum, 
Anatolia was confined within a narrow limit, nor could his aj>-"io- 
broken militia and empty treasury contend with the hardy and veteran 
bands of the sovereign of Romania. Mousa fled in dlssruise from the 
palace of Rjursa; traversed the Propontis in an open boat; wandered 
over the W'nllachian and Servian hills ; and after some vain attempts, 
ascended the throne of Adrianople, so recently stained with the blood 
of Soliman. In a reign of three years and a half his troops were 

Arab^Tiali, tnm. ii. c. -6, wbose testimony on tbi^ occasion is weighty and valuable. 
The existeuoe of Isa (uakaowa to the Turlu) ia ixkewise confirmed by Sherefeddin 
(1. v. o, 57). . 

■ He escaped from the bath and fled followed him. Solimmi Bbnt two of them, 
towMcd^ Constantinople. Five brothera the other dischaiKed theiur arrows in their 
from ft Tillage, Dugundsohi, whoM in- tain, the saltaa nil, and h&i boaid WM eat 
lialitanta had suffered severely from the off. V. HftmniBr, VOl. 1. S*9,r^JL 
exMitiiMU of his offioexB, recc^gnifled and 

V 2 
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victorious against the Christians of Huiigai)^^ and the Morea ; but 
Mousa was ruiued by his timorous disposition and nnseasonable cle- 
mency. After resigning the sovereignty of Anato.ia he fell a victim 
to the pertidy of liis ministers and the superior ascendant of his brother 
i. M.1WW Mahomet. 5. The final victory of Mahomet was the just 
""^^ia, recompense of his prudence and moderation. Before his 

i<i9.i4n. father's captivity the royal youth had been intrusted with 
the government of Amasia, thirty days* journey from Constantinople, 
and the Turkish frontier against the Christians of Trebizond and 
Georgia. The castle in Asiatic warfare was esteemed impregnable ; 
and the city of Amasia,"'^ which is equally di^ ided by the river Iris, 
rises on either side in the form of an amphitheatre, and represents on 
a smaller scale the image of Bagdad. In his rapid career Timour 
appears to have overlooked this obscure and contumacious angle of 
Anatolia ; and Mahomet, without provoking the conqueror, maintained 
his silent independence, and chased from tlic province the last strag- 
glers of the Tartar host* He relieved himself from the dangerous 
neighbourhood of Isa ; but in the contests of their more powerful 
brethren his fi.rm neutrality was respected, till, alter the triumph of 
Mousa, he stood forth the heir and avenger of the unfortunate 
Soliman. Mahomet obtained Anatolia by treaty and Romania by 
arms ; and the soldier who presented him with the head of Mousa 
was rewarded as the benefactor of his king and country. The eight 
years of his sole and peaceful reign were usefully employed in banish- 
ing the vices of civil discord, and restoring on a firmer basis the fabric 
of the Ottoman monarchy. His last care was the choice of two vizirs, 
BeigDof Bajazet and Ibrahim," who might guide the youth of his 
Annnth u. son Amurath ; and such was their union and prudence, tliat 

14J1-1461, tliey concealed above forty days the emperor's death till the 
* ** arrival of his successor in the palace of Boursa. A new war 
was kindled in Europe by the prince, or impostor, Mustapha ; the 
first vizir lost his army and his head ; but the more fortunate Ibrahim, 
whose name and family are still revered, extinguished the last pre- 
tender to the throne of Bajazet, and closed the scene of domestic 
hostility. 

In these conflicts the wisest Tiurks, and indeed the body of the 

Afabahah, loe. eitat. Abulfeda^ Geograpb. tab. zvH. p. 309; BoBbequiuB, epist. !• 
p. 96, 97, iu Itiiit^re C. P. et Am:\siano. 

^ The virtues of Ibraiiim. are praised bv a contemporary Greek (Duces, o. 25). 
H!a deMendisitB are the sole nobles in TunEey; thej oontent fhemBUTea with the 

adin'mistration of his pious foundations, are excused flrom'pablio offliOM, and feoelTft 
two anaual viaita from the sultan (Cantemir, p. 76). 



' See hie uiue battles. Vou Hammer, p. 339. — M. 
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nation, were strongly attached to the unity of the empire; and 

Romanin. and Anntolia, so often torn asunder hy private pemiionor 
ambition, were animated by a stronfr and invincible ten- 
dency of cohesion. Their efforts might have instructed the ' ' ' 
Christian powers ; and had they occupied, with a ronfpdcrate tleet, 
tlie straits of GaUipoli, the Ottomans, at hast in Kurope, must have 
been speedily annihilated. But the schism of the West, and the 
factions and wars of France and Encrland, diverted the Latins from 
this p-enerons enterprise: they enjoyed the present respite, without 
a thouiihfc of futurity ; and were often teinpted by a momentary 
interest to serve tlie common enemy of their religion. A cohtny of 
Genoese, "^^ which had been planted at Phocaea'''' on the Ionian 
coast, w-is enrieliod by the lucrative; monopoly of alum and their 
tran*|uillity, under the Turkish empire, was serui id by the annual 
payment of tribute. In the last civil war of the Ottomans, the 
Genoese governor, Adorno, a boid and ;nnbitious youth, embraced 
the party of Amumth ; and undertook, with seven stout galleys, to 
transport hira from Asia to Europe. The sultan and five hundred 
guards embarked on board the admiral's ship ; which was manned by 
eight hundred of the bravest Franks. Ills life and liberty were in 
their hands; nor can we, without reluetanee, applaud the fidelity of 
Adomo, who, in the midst of the passage, knelt before him, and 
gratefully accepted a discharge of his arrears of tribute. They 
landed in sijrht of Mustapha and Gallipor! ; two thousand Italians, 
anned with lances and battle-axes, attended Amurath to the conquest 
of Adrianople ; and this venal service was soon repaid by the ruin 
of the commerce and colony of Phocsa. 

If Timour had frenerously marched at the request, and to the 
relief, of the Gre< k ennieror, he mi«jht be entitled to the ^ 
praise and gratitude of tlie Christians.'* But a Musulman theoreek 
who carried into Georgia the sword of persecution, and 
respected the holy warfieure of Bajazet, was not disposed to 



" See Pachymer (1. v. c. 29 [c. 30, torn. i. p. 420, ed. Bonn]), Nicephorus Qregoras 
fl. ii. c. 1 [xv. 7? vol. ii. p. 766, ed. Bonn]), Sherefeddin (1. v. c. 57), and Ducaa 
(c. 25). The last of these, a curious and careful observer, is entitled, from his birth 
and station, to particular credit in all that concerns Ionia and the islands. Among 
the nations thai resorted to Kew Phocsca, he mentions the Bngliiih (^*lyyJiSm [p* 
ed. Bonn] ) ; an early evidence of Mediterranean trade. 

" For the spirit of navigation and freedom of ancient Phocaea, or rather of the 
Phoeaeans, consult the Ist book of Herodotiis, and the Qeograplucal.&ideiZ of hit but 
Md learned French translator, M. Larchcr (torn. vii. p. 299). 

Phocaoa is not enumerated by Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxv. 52) among the places pro- 
dudlTe of alum: he reckons Egypt as the first, and for the second tine isle of Melos, 
whose alum-min^ are described by Touruefort (torn. i. lettre iv.), a ti-aveller and a 
naturalist. After the loss of Phocaja, the Genoese, in 1459, found that useful mineral 
in the isle of Ischia (Ismael. Bouillaud, ad Ducam, c. 25). 

* Tbn writer who has the most abused this fiOraloua genariMuiy a our ingenioua 
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pity or succour tlie idolaters of Europe. The Tartar followed the 
impulse of ambition ; and the deliverance of Constantinople was 
the accidental consequence. When Manuel abdicated the govern- 
ment, it was his prayer, rather tlian his hope, that the ruin of the 
church and htate uiii^ht bo delayed heyond his unhappy days ; and 
after his return from a western pilgrimage, he expected every hour 
the news of the sad catastrophe. On a sudden he was astoni-hed 
and rejoiced by the intelligence of the retreat, the overthrow, and 
the captivity of the Ottoman. Manuel*** immediately sailed from 
Modon in the Morea ; as< ( nded the throne of Constantinople, and 
dismissed his blind compeiitor to an easy exile in the isle of Lesbos. 
The ambassadors of the son of Bajazet were soon introduced to his 
presence; but their pride was fallen, their tone was modest: they 
were awed by the just appreheusiou lest the Greeks should open to 
the Moguls the gates of Europe. S- »linian saluted the emperor by 
the name of father; solicited at his haiuls the government or gift of 
Romania, and promised to deserve his fin our by inviolable friendship, 
and the restitution of Tliessalonica, witii tlie most important places 
along the Strymon, the Propontis, and the Black Sea. The alliance 
of iSoliman exposed the emperor to ttin enmity and revenge of Mousa : 
the Turks appeared in arms before the ffates of Constantinople ; 
but they were repulsed by sea and laud ; and unless the city was 
guarded by some foreifirn mercenaries, the Greeks must have wondered 
at their own triumplu But, instead of prolonging the division of the 
Ottoman powers, the policy or passion of Manuel was tempted to 
assist the most formidable of the sons of Bajazet. lie concluded a 
treaty with Mahomet, whose progress was cheeked by the insuperable 
barrier of Gallipoli : the sultan and his troops were transported over 
the Bosphorus ; he was hospitably entertained in the capital ; and 
his successful sally was the first step to the conquest of Romania. 
The ruin was suspended by the prudence and moderation of the 
conqueror : he faithfully discharged his own obligations and those of 
Soliman ; respected the laws of gratitude and peace'; and left tiie 
emperor guardian of his two younger sons, in the vain hope of saving 
them from tbe jealous cruelty of their brother Amurath. But the 
execution of his last testament would have offended the national 
honour and religion ; and the diYsn unanimously pronounced that 

Sir William Temple (hia Works, vol. iii, p. 349, 350, octavo edition \ that lover of 
exotic virtue. After the conquest of Russia, &c., and the passage ot the Danube, his 
Tartar hero relieves, visits, admires, and refuses the dty of Constantine. His fla;ttCTing 
pencil deviates in every line from the truth of histoiyj ywt his plMuillg fifltaOM vn 
more excuBablo than the grc^ errors of Cantemir, 

**> For the reigns of Manuel and John, of Mahomet I. and Amurath II., eee th» 
Othman hieiory of Cant«nur (p. 70-9f>\ and the thvwQmelGI( CbaloooomSyUM^ PlmuUiy 
and Ducas, who xa still superior to lus rivals. 
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the royal youths should never be abandoned to the custody aiid 

education of a Christian dog-. On this refusal the Byzantine councile 
were divided : but the age and caution of Manuel yielded to the 
presumption of his son John ; and they unsheathed a dangerous 
weapon of revenge, by dismissing the true or false Mustapha, who 
had lonnr been det<'!iiied as a captive and hostage, and for whose 
maintenance they received an annual pension of three hundred 
thousand asper?.«' At the door of his prison, Mustapha subscribed 
to every proposal ; and the keys of Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, 
were stipulated as the })ri( e of his deliverance. Bat no sooner was 
he seated on the throne of Romania than he HiifinTfi ig^ Greek 
ambassadors with a smile of contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, 
that, at the day of judgment, he would rather answer for the violation 
of an oath, than for the surri iidei of a Musulman city into the hands 
of the infidels. The emjjcror was at once the enemy of the two 
rivals, from whom he had sustained, and to whom he had offered, 
an injury ; and the victory of Amui iitii was followed, in the ensuing 
spring, by the siege of Constantinople.^^ 

The religious merit of subduing the city of the Caesars attracted 
from Asia a crowd of Tolunteers, who aspired to the crown 
of martyrdom ; their military ardour was inflamed by the c^^u^u- 
promise of rich spoils and beautiful females ; and the sultan's Ammi il 
ambition was consecrated by the presence and prediction of tumS^ 
Seid Bechar, a descendant of the proiihet,^^ who arrived in 
the camp, on a mule, with a venerable train of live hundred disciples. 
But he might blush, if a fanatic- could blush, at the failure of his 
assurances. The strength of the walls resisted an army of two 
hundred thousand Turks : their assaults were repelled by the sallies 
of the Greeks and their foreign mercenaries ; the old resources of 
defence were opposed to the new engines of attack ; and the enthusiasm 

The Turkish aaper (from the Qreek irr^O u, or was, a pieoe of white or silver 
money, atpreMOfe much debased, but wbicb wm fimnerly equivalent to the 54th part, 
at least, of a Venetian dTioat or sequin; and the :;nn,n,)o aspers, a princely nl1nwa|iftp 
or royal tribute, may be computed at 2500/, sterling (Leunckv. Paodeot. Tu», n. 
406-408).* 

•* For the aiege of ConstantinopTe in 1422, nee the particular and contemporary 
narrative of John Caoanus, published by Leo AllatiuB, at the end of hia edition of 
AeropolUa (p. lM-199). 

" Cantcmir, p. 80. Cananua, who dcecribos Seid Becli ir v.ithout naming liini, 
•ttppoees that the friend of Mahomet aasumed in his amoura the privilege of a 
g^hefe, and that tiM flunet of tho Greek ncuui were promind to tbe mint and hia 



* AoGording to Von Hammer this cal- for the same tribute which the Byzantine 

cnlatioD is mudb too low. The a^iper was, whtei-s state at 300,000 aspers the Otto- 

a century before the time of which Lean* mans state at 30,000 ducata, vbenA l&,O0OjL 

eUviua writes, the tenth part ot a duoal; Note, vol. i. p» 686, — M. 
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of the derviah, who was snatched to heaven in visionary converse with 
Mahomet, was answered by the credulity of the Christians, who 
beheld the Virgin Mary, in a violet garment, walking on the rampart 
and animating their courage.®* After a siege of two months 
Amurath was recalled to Boursa by a domestic revolt, which had 
been kindled by Greek treachery, and w^as soon extinguished by the 
death of a guiltless brother. While he led his Janizaries to nQjv 
The em- conquests in Europe and Aoiu, the Byzantine empire was 
KSwf^'^ indulged in a servile and precarious respite of thirty years. 
K/u25 Manuel sank into the grave ; and John Palasologus was 
juS^iu^ permitted to reign, for an annual tribute of three hundred 
Oeuai. thousand aspers, and tlie dereliction of almost all that he 
held beyond the suburbs of Constantinople. 

In the establishment and restoration of the Turkish empire the 
Pt igJ ltinj ^^^^ merit must cluul)tless be assigned to the personal 
wwMrton qualities of the sultans ; since, in human life, the most 
oftheOuo- important scenes will depend on the character of a single 
actor. By some shades of wisdom and virtue they may be 
discriuiiiiated from each other ; but, except in a single instance, a 
period of nine reifrns, and two hundrLMl and sixty-five years, is 
occupied, from the elevation of Othinan to the death of ^oliman, by 
a rare series of warlike and active princes, who impressed their 
subjects with obedience and their enemies with terror. Instead of the 
slothful luxury of the seraglio, the heirs of royalty were educatL'd in 
the council and the field: from early youth they were intrusted by 
their fathers with the command of provinces and armies ; and this 
manly institution, which was often product i\e of civil war, must have 
essentially contributed to the discipline and vigour of the monarchy. 
The OttoniLuis cannot style themselves, like the Arabian caliplis, the 
descendants or successors of the apostle of God; and the kindred 
which they claim with the Tartar khans of the house of Zingis 
appears to be founded in flattery rather than in truth.** Their origin 
is obscure ; but their sacred and indefeasible right, which no time 
can erase, and no violence can infringe, was soon and unalterably 
implanted in the mhids of their subjects. A weak or vicious sultan 
may be deposed and strangled; but his inheritance devolves to an 
infant or an idiot : nor has the most daring rebel presuined to asceiid 
the throne of his lawful Bovereign.** 

** For thia zniraonloua apparition Caaamu appcab to Um Hnmdmaa Mini; bni who 
will bear testimony for Seid Bechar t 

" See Rycaut (1. i. o. 13). The Turkislx sultans assume the title of kiiau. Tet 
A1ni]ghazi>is ignorant of his Ottoman cousins. 

" The third grand vizir of the name of Kiuperli, who was slain at tb© battle of 
Salankanen in 1691 (Cantemir, p. 382), presumed to say that all the sucoe&fiorii of 
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While the transient dynasties of Asia have been continually 
subverted by a crafty vizir in tlic palace or a victorious general in 
the camp, the Ottoman succession lias been confirmed by the practice 
of five centuries, and is now iooorporated with the vital principle of 

the Turkish nntion. 

To the spirit and constitntion of that nation a strong and singular 
influence may however be ascribed. The primitive subjects EduMtion 
of Othman were the four hundred families of wandering pnM<^',^a,» 
Turkmans who had followed liis ancestors from the Oxus 
to the Sangar ; and the plains of Anatolia are f-till covered with the 
white and black tents of their rustic brctliren. But this original drop 
was dissolved in the mass of voluntary mid vanquished subjects, who, 
under the name of Turks, are united by the common ties of religion, 
language, and manners. In the cities from Erzeroura to Belgrade, 
that national aj){>ellation is common to all the Moslems, the first 
and most honourable inhabitants ; but they have abandoned, at least 
in Rumania, the village" and the cultivation of the land to the 
Christian peasants. In the vigorous age of the Ottoman government 
the Turks were themselves excluded from all civil and military 
honours ; and a servile class, an artiticial people, was raised by the 
discipline of education to obey, to conquer, and to command.^' 
Froni the time of Orchan and the first Amurath the sultans were 
persuaded that a government uf the sword must he renewed in each 
fireneration with new soldiers ; and that such soldiers must be sought, 
nut in effeminate Asia, but among the hardy and warlike natives of 
Eur()]>e. Tiic provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Albanin, BulL';aria, 
and Servia became the perpetual seminary of the Turkish army ; 
and when the royal fifth of the aq^tives was diminished by conquest, 
an inhuman tax of the fifth ciuld, or of every fifth year, was 
rigorously levied on [iw. Christian families. At the age of twelve or 
fourteen yi ars tiie most robust youths were torn from their parents ; 
their names were enrolled in a book; and from that moment 
they were clothed, taught, and maintained for the public service. 
According to the promise of their appearance, they were selected for 
the royal schools of Boursa, Pera, and Adrianople, intrusted to 
the care of the bashaws, or dispersed in the houses of the Anatolian 
peasantry. It was the first care of tbeir masters to instruct them in 

Soliman had been fools or tyrants, and that it was time to abolish the race (Maraigli, 
Stato Militare, &c., p. 28). This political heretic was a good Whig, and justified 
against the BVench ambaaaEidor the revolution of England ( Mignot, Hist, des Ottomans, 
torn. iii. p. 434). His uraeamption oondenuu the aingnlar exception of continuing 
oflSces in the same ftunuy. 

Chalcocondyles (1. v.) and Ducas fc. 23) exhibit the rude lineaments of tbs Ot/Uh 
man policy^ cuod tlie transmutation of Christian children into Turkish soldiers. 
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the Turkisli language : their bodies were exercised by every labour that 
could fortify their strength ; they learned to wrestle, to leap, to run, to 
shoot with the bow, and afterwards with tiie uiubket ; till they were 
drafted into the chambers and coinpaules of the Janizaries, and 
severely trained in the military or raona-stlc disripHne of the order. 
The yoQtlia most conspicuous for birth, talents, aiid lieaiitv, were 
admitted into the inferior class of Aginnioijlans^ or the more liberal 
rank of Ichofjlans, of whom the former were attaclicd io the palace, 
and the latter to the person of the prince. In four successive sciiools, 
under the rod of the white eunuchs, the arts of horsemanship and of 
darting the javelin were their daily exercise, w hile those of a more 
studious ciust applied themselves to the study oi the Koran, and the 
knowledge of the Arabic and Persian tonsrues. As they advanced 
in seniority and merit, they were eradualiy disnnssed to military, 
civil, and even ecclesiastical employ uients : the longer their stay, the 
higher was their expectation ; till, at a mature period, they were 
admitted into the number of the forty agas, who stood before the 
sultan, and were promoted by his choice to the government of 
provinces and the first honours of the empire.'* Such a mode of 
institution was admirably adapted to the form and spirit of a despotic 
monarchy. The ministers and generals were, in the strictest sense, 
the slaves of the emperor, to whose bounty they were indebted for 
their instruction and support. \V^hen they left the seraglio, and 
sutiered their beards to avow iis the symbol of enfranchisement, they 
found themselves in an import^int office, without faction or triendship, 
without parents and without lieirs, dependent on the hand which had 
raised them from tht^ dust, and which, on tlio slightest displeasure, 
could break in pieces these statues of glass, as they are apt!} termed 
by the Turkish proverb.®' In the slow and painful steps of education, 
their characters and talents were unfolded to a disccruing eye: the 
maUf naked and alone, was reduced to the standard nf his personal 
merit; and, if the sovereign had wiadom to choose, lie possessed a 
pure aiid boundless liberty of choice. The Ottoman ciindidates were 
trained by the virtues of abstinence to those of action ; by the habits 
of submission to those of command. A similar spirit was diffused 
among the troo])s ; and their silence and sobriety, their patience 
and modesty, have extorted the reluctant praise of their Christian 

** This sketch of the Twkish education and diacipline is chiefly borrowed from 
Ryosut't State of the Ottomui Empire, the Stato Mlutire del' Imperio Ottomaonoof 

Count Maraigli (in Tlayn, l7'^2, in foli ) , an.l a Description of the Seraglio, approved 
bv Mr. Greaves himself, a curious traveller, and inswted in the second Toiunae of 
mii woyfai. 

From the series of cxy vizirs, till the Riege of Yianu (Man4||^ p. 13), thMTplaQt 
may be valued at three years and a half purchase. 
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eueinies.^ ' Nor can the victory a])])ear doubtful, if we compare 
the discipline at id exercise of the JaiilzarlL's wltli the pride of birth, 
the independeiiLe of chivahry, the -ignorance of the new levies, the 
mutinous temper of the veterans, and the vices of intemperauce and 
disorder which so long contaminated thv armies of i Airf^pe. 

The only hope of salvation for the (irc* k t mplre and the adjaoeDt 
kingdoms would have been some more powerful weapon, 

J* r •Liii-i Invention 

some discovery m the art of war, that should give them •od a—o f 
a decisive superiority over their Turkish foes. Such a 
weapon was in their hands ; such a discovery had been made in the 
critie^il moment of their fate. The clit niifets of China or Euroj)e had 
found, by casual or elaborate experiments, that a mixture of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal produces, with a spark of fire, a tremendous 
explosion. It was soon obsen'ed that, if the expansive force were com- 
preiised in a strong tube, a ball of stone or iron might be expelled 
with irresistible and destructive velocity. The precise aera of the 
invention and a})}jlication of gunpowder is involved in doubtful tra- 
ditions and equivocal language; yet we may clearly discern that it 
was known before the middle of the fourteenth century, and that 
before the end of the same tlie use of artillery in battles and sieges 
by sea and land was familiar to the states^ of Germany, Italy, Spain, 
France, and England.*' The priority of nations is of small account ; 
none could derive any exclusive benefit from their previous or supe- 
rior knowledge ; and in the common iinprovenicnt they stood on 
the same level of relative power and military science. Nor was it 
possible to circumscribe the secret within the pale of the church ; it 
was disclosed to the Turks by the treachery of apostates and the selfish 

See the entertaiomg and judicioua letters of Busbequius. 
" The first and seoond yoluniM of Dr. Watson's Chemical Eaaa^ odntadn two 

valuable discourRcs on the discovery and composition of gunpowder. 

*> On ibis subject modem testimonies cannot be trusted. The originai passages 
are collected by Ducaage (Qloas. Latin, torn. i. p. 675, Bombarda). Bui in toe enriy 
doubtful twilight, the name, sound, fire, and effect, that seem to express our artillery, 
may be fairly interpreted of the old engines and the Greek £re. For the Engliui 
Otanon at Crecy, the authority of John Villani (Chron. 1. xii. c. 65) must be weighed 
against the sileuce of Froissard. Yet Muratori (Antiquit, Kalis medii ^vi, torn. il. 
IMssert. xxvi. p. 514, 515) has produced a decisive passage from Petrarch (De Bemediis 
utriusque Fbiiniiv Dialog.}^ who, before fhe ynr 1344^ »eer«kee tnii tetmtriii] 
thoiidM; niyMr xam» mmc oommunie.* 



* Ifr.Hallam makes the following ob- 
servation on the objection thrown out by 
Gibbou: — " The positive testimony of 
" Villani, who died within two years 
" afterwards, and had manifestly obtained 
" much information as to the great events 
" UMliag in France, cannot be rejoctcd. 
"He Mcribefl a nuKtoml effeoi io the 



^' cannon of Edward, Colpi delle bom* 
" barde, which I suspect, from his strong 
" expressions, had not been employed 
" before, exoept against stone w.dh: It 
" 6ccms,he says, as if God thundered con 
" gnmde uccisione di geuti, e afondameato 
" di cavaUi. " Middle AgMl, Tol.ilh.47^ 
lOih ed.— M. 
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policy of rivals ; and the sultaiiB had sense to adopt, and wealth to 
reward, the talents of a (^'hristiau engineer. The Genoese, who trans- 
ported Araurath into Europe, must be accused as his preceptors ; and 
it was probably by their hands that his cannon was cast and direi^ted 
at the siege of Constantinople. The first attempt was indeed unsuc- 
cessful; but in the general Nvarfare ol the age the advantage was on 
their side who were most coinmunly the assailants ; for a while the 
proportion of the attack and defence was suspended, and this thunder- 
ing artillery was pointed against the walls and towers which had been 
erected only to resist the less potent engines of antiquity. By the 
Venetians the use of gunpowder was communicated without reproach 
to the sultans of I'^gypt and Persici, their allies against the Ottoman 
power ; the secret was soon propagated to the extremities of Asia ; 
and the ad\ aiitage of the European wiia confined to his easy victories 
over the >a\ ;i[res of the new world. If we contrast the rapid progress 
of this iiiischievous diseuvery with the slow and laborious advances of 
reason, science, and the arts of peace, a philosopher, according to his 
temper, will laugh or weep at the folly of mankind. 

** The TttiUah eaonon, -wUbh Daoas (o. 80 [p. 211, ed. Bonn]) fital fntradoMt 

before Belgrade (a.d. in mentioned l y CoalcoooiidjlM (1. T«p. 123 fp. SSi, 

ed. Bonn]) in 1422, at ih» aitsge of Constautiaople. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

Application B of the Eastebn hairEuoRs to tub Pobes. — Visits to ibe 

WbBT or JOBH THB FISST, MAKUIL^ A8D JOHX TBM StOOSD, PaLXQUKIVB. 

^TJkkok of tbv Gbbbr and Latik Orobobbb raoKOTBD BY Tsa ComroiL 

OP Basil, and concluded at Febbaba and Flobekce. — State of Liteba- 

TURE AT CONSTAKTINOPLE. — ItS REVIVAL IN ItALY BY TBS QABUL FUGI- 
TIVES. — Cubiositt and Emulation op tub JLatuss. 

In the four l;ist ceiiturles of the Greek emperors their fVitiidly or 
hostile aspt»ct towards the pupe and the Latins may be ob- Kmbaasyof 
served as the thermometer of their prosperity or distress — ^mimnkfiT 
as the scale of tlic rise and fall of the barbarian dynasties. n(^itxi£' 
When the Turks of the house of Seljuk pervaded Asia, ^^'^^ 
ancT threatened Constantinople, we have seen at the council of 
Placentia the suppliant ambassadors of Alexius imploring the protec- 
tion of the common fatlier of the Christian^. No sooner had the 
arms of the French pilgrims removed the sultan from Nice to Ito- 
nium than the Greek princes resumed, or avowed, their genuine 
hatred and contempt for the schismatics of the Wcit, which precipi- 
tated the first downfall of their empire. The date of the Mogul in- 
vasion is marked in the soft and charitable language of John Vataces. 
After the recovery of Constantinople the throne of the first Palapo- 
logas was encompassed by foreign and domestic enemies : as long as 
the sword of Charles was suspended over his head he bfisely courted 
the favour of the Roman pontiff, and saci ificed to the present danger 
his faith, his virtue, and the affection of his subjects. On the decease 
of Michael the prince and people asserted the independence of their 
church and the purity of their creed ; the elder Andronicus neither 
feared nor loved the Latins ; in his last distress pride was the safe- 
guard of superstition ; nor could 1 e decently retract in his age the 
firm and orthodox declarations of his youth. His grandson, the 
younger Andronicus, was less a slave in his temper and situation ; 
and Uie conquest of Bithynia by the Turks admonished him to seek a 
temporal and spiritual alliance with the Western princes. After a 
separation and alenoe of fifty years a secret agent, the monk Barr 
laam, was despatched to Pope Benedict the Twelfth ; and his artful 
instructions appear to have been drawn by the master-hand of the 
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great domestic' "Most holy father," waa he commissioned to say, 
•* the emperor is not less desirous than yourself oi an union between 
Tiio Hrgn- " the two churches : but in this delicate transaction he b 
» cniMde obliged to respect his own dignity and the prejudices of his 
anduatoii. *< subjects. The ways of union are twofold, force and per- 
** suasion. Of force, the ineificacy has been already tried, once the 
** Latins have subdued the empire without subduing the minds of the 
" Greeks. The method of persuasion, though alow, is sure and per- 
manent A deputation of thirty or forty cif our doctm would pro- 
** bably agree with those of the Vadcan in the lore of truth and the 
unity of belief ; but on their return, what would be the use, tlie 
** recompense, of such agreement? the scorn of tbeir brethren, and 
** the reproaches of a blind and obstmate nation. Yet that nation is 
accustomed to reverence the general eoundk which have fixed the 
articles of our £uth ; and if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, 
^ it is because the Eastern cfauicto were ndtber heard nor repre- 
sented in that arbitrary meeting. For tiiis salutary end it will be 
ezpedienty and even neceaBary, that a well-dM)sen legate diould 
** be sent into Greece to oonyene the patriarchs of Coostantinopley 
Akzandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and idth their aid to prepare 
^' a free and uniTersal synod. But at this moment," continued the 
subtle agent, the empire is aaaauUed and endangered by the Turks, 
" who have occupied four of the greatest cities of Anatolia. The 
" Christian inhaHtants have ezpreaaed a wish letnming to their 
a]l^[ianoe and religbn ; buitli» forces and revenues of the empeior 
** are insuffident for thdr deliverance : and tiie Bcnaan legate muat 
be accompanied or preceded by an army of Franks to expel the 
infidela» and opm a way to the holy sepulchre.*' If the auspicaoas 
Latins should require aome pledge, aome previous efieet of the dnoerity 
of the Greeks, tiie answers of Barlaam were perapiettouB and rationaL 
^ L A general synod can alone consummate the union of the churches ; * 
** nor can such a synod be held till the three Oriental patriarchs and 
a great number of bishops are enfranchised from the Mahometan 
yoka 2. The Greeks are alienated by a long series of oppression 
and injury : they must be reconciled by some act of brotherly love, 
some effectual succour, which may fortify the authority and argu- 
M ments of the emperor and the friends of the union. 3. If aome 
" difference of fiiith or ceremonies should be found bicurable, the 
Greeks however are the disciples of Christ, and the Ttnrks are the 

' This curious instruotion was transcribed (I believe) from the Vatican arcliives by 
Odoricus KaynalduB, in Ms Continuation of the Annala of Baronius (Romse, 1646- 
1677, in X volumes in folio). I have contented myself with the abbe Kleury (Hist. 
Eocl^iastique, torn. xx. p. 1-8), whose abstraotft I have ftlwaj^a found to be d<>ar, 
■oeunte, and impartial. 
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"common enemies of the Christian name. The Arrtientans, Cyprians, 
and Khodians are equally attacked ; aiid it will become the piety 
** of the French princes to draw their swords in the general defenoe 
" of religion. 4. Sliuuld tlie subjects of Andronicus be treated as 
** the worst of schismatics, of heretics, of pagans, a judicious policy 
** may yet instruct the powers of the West to embrace a useful ally, 
•* to uphold a sinking empire, to guard the confines of Europe, and 
" rather to join the Greeks against tiic Turks than to expect the 
** union of the Turkish arms with the troops and treasures of enptivt^ 
•* Greece." The reasons, the offers, and tlie tlcniands of Andronicus 
were eluded with cold and stately inditfcrcnce. Tiie kings of France 
and Naples declined the dangers and glory of a crusade : the pope 
refused to call a new synod to detennine old articles of faith ; and 
bis regard for the obsolete claims of the Latin emperor and clergy 
engaged him to use an offensive superscription, — ** To the moderator * 
** of the Greeks, and the persons who style themselves the patriarchs 
**of the Eastern churches." For such an embassy a tinu' and cha- 
MCtep leas propitious could not easily have been found. Benedict the 
Twdfttl* was a dull peasant, perplexed with scruples, and immersed in 
doth and wine : his pride might enrich with a third crown the papal 
tiara, but he was alike unfit for the regal and the pastoral office. 

After the decease of Andronicus, while the Greeks were distracted 
by intestine war, they could not presume to agitate a general 
anion of the Christians. But as soon as Cantacuzene had otSSS^ 
tabdued and pardoned his enemies, he was anxious to justify, element vi. 
or at least to extenuate, the introduction of the Turks into ***** 
Europe and the nuptials of his daughter with a Musulman prince. 
Two officers of state, with a Latin interpreter, were sent in his name 
to the Roman court, which was transplanted to Avignon, on the 
banks of the Rhdne, during a period of Beventy years : they repre* 
seated the hard necesaty which had urged him to embvwie the alli- 
ttwe of the miacreftnts, and pronoimeed hy lus command the specious 
and edi^ring loimds of mdon and cruaaAo. Pope Clement the Sixths* 



' The ambiguity of thi« tlUe is happy or ingenious ; and moderator, as synonymous 
to rector, gub&rnator, is a Woxd of dnwioiilj and even Ciceraniaa, Latinity, which inay 

be found, not in the Glossary of Ducanrre, but in the ThoannriiR of Robert Stephens. 

' The iiret epistlo (sine titulo) of Petraxch expoaes the danger of the fi ir.; and the 
i&Mfacity of the pilot. Hsec inter, vino "■^*^™, wno giKvis, ac 8oporifcro rore pe^ 
fuBii'^, jainjam nntitnt, dnrmitat, jam sorrmo prspceps, atque (utinam sohis) ruit. , . . 
Heu quiinto lelicius patrio terram aulcik>.set aratro, quam scalmum pkcatorium ascend- 
isset! This satire engages fais biographer to weigh the virtues and vices of Bene- 
dict Xir. , which have been exaggerat4^d by Guelpha and Ghibelines, by Papists and 
Proteetatit-s ^ see M^raoires sur la Vie de P^trarque, torn. i. p. 259; ii. not. xv. p. 13- 
16). He gave occasion to the saying, Bibamus papaliter. 

♦ See the original Lives of Clement VI. in Muratori (Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
loni. iu. P. ii. p. 550-689)$ Matteo Villani (Chrou. 1. iil c. 43, in Muiatori, tona. xlv. 
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the Buoceasor of Benedict, received them with bospitaiily and honour, 
acknowledged the innocence cf their sovereign, excused his distress^ 
i^plauded his magnaDiniity, and displayed a dear knowledge of the 
state and revolutions of die Greek empire, which he had imbibed 
from the honest accounts of a Savoyard lady, an attendant of the 
empress Anne.^ If Clement was ill endowed with the virtues of a 
priest, he possesaed however the spirit and magnificence of a prince 
whose Wa&aX band distributed benefices and kingdoms irith equal 
&dlitj. Under his reign Avignon was the seat of pomp and pleasure : 
m his youth he had surpassed the Hcentiousneas of a baron ; and the 
palace, nay the bedchamber of the pope, was adorned, or polluted, by 
the visits of his female fevourites. The wars of France and England 
were adverse to the holy enteiprise ; but his vanity, was amused by 
the splendid idea ; and the Greek ambassadors returned with two 
Latin bishops, the ministers of the pontiff. - On their arrival at Con- 
stantinople the emperor and tiie nuncios admired each other's piety 
and eloquence ; and tiieir frequent oonferehces were filled witii mutual 
praises and promises, by which botii parties were amused, and neither 
could be deceived. I am delighted,*' said the devout Cimtacuzene, 
with the project of our holy war, which must redound to my per- 
sonal glory as well as to the pubHc benefit of Christendom. My 
^ dominions will give a free passage to the armies of France : my 
troops, my galleys, my treasures, shall be consecrated to the com- 
** mm cause ; and happy would be my iate could I deserve and 
« obtain the crown of martyrdom. . Words are insufficient to express 
" tiie ardour with which I sigh fer the reunion of the . scattered 
members of Christ If my death could avail, I would gladly pre- 
sent my sword and my neck : if the spiritual pho&nix could arise 
from my ashes, I would erect-the pile and kindle the flame with my 
^ own hands." Yet the Greek 'mperor presumed to observe tiiat 
the articles of &ith which divided the two diurcfaes had been intro- 
duced by the pride and precipitation of the Latins : he disclaimed 
the servile and arbitrary steps of the. first FaUeologiiB, and firmly 
declared that he would never submit his constnence unless to the 
decrees of a free and universal synod. *^ The situation of the times," 
continued he, will not allow the pope and myself to meet either at 
*^ Borne or Constantinople ; but some maritime ci^ may be chosen on 

p. 18G\ who styles him inolto cavallaresco, poco religioBO; Fleury (Hist. Eccles. torn, 
zx. p. 126); and the Vie de P^trarque (torn. ii. p. 42-45). The abbe de Sade treats 
him with most indulgence; bat Atf is a gentleman aa well as a prieat. 

* Hor name (mo-it probal»ly corrupted) was Zampoa. She had accompanied and 
alone remained with her miatresa at Constantinople, where her prudence, erudition, 
and politoMi d«ierved 1^ iMraises of tlw QneSu thBouwlTM (Cantacusen. 1. i. c. 43 
[torn, i p. 205, ed. Bomi]), 
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** the verge of the two empires, to unite the liishops, and to instruct 
"the faithful of the Vn?t nnd We.-t. ' The nuncios seemed content 
with the proposition ; and C;iiit;iruzene affects to deplore the failure 
of hig hopes, which were soon overthrown by tlie death of Clement, 
and the different tfnijx'r of his successor. His own life was prolonired, 
but it was prolonged in a cloister; and, except by his prayers, the 
humble monk was incapable of directing the counsels of his pupil or 
the state.* 

Yet of all the Byzantine princes, that pupd, John Palaeologus, was 
the best disposed to embrace, to believe, and to obey the Tmitfof 
shepherd of the West. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was 
baptized in the bosom of the Latin church: her niarriaii^e ^.'/i^vJ""^ 
with Andronicus imposed a change of name, of apparel, and * " 
of worship, but her heart was still faithful to her country and reliu ion : 
she had formed the infancy of her son, and she governed the emperor 
after his mind, or at least his stature, was enlarged to the size of man. 
In the first year of his deliverance and restoration the Turks were 
still masters of the Hellespont ; the son of Cantacuzene was in arms 
at Adrianople, and Palaeologus could depend neither on himself nor 
on his peopla By his mother's advice, and in the hope of f'oreinii 
aid, he abjured the rights botli of the church and state , and tlie act 
of elavery," subscribed in purple ink, and scahd with the (/olden bull, 
was privately intrusted to an Italian afirent. Tlie tirst article of the 
treaty 1^ an oath of fidelity and obedience to Innocent the 8ixtli and 
his successors, tiie supreme pontiffs of the Roman and Catholic church. 
The emperor promises to entertain with due reverence their legates 
and unneios, to assign a palace for their residence and a temple for 
their worship, and to deliver his second son Manuel as ilu hosiaue' of 
his faith. For these condescensions he requires a ])rompt succour of 
fifteen galleys, with five hundred men-at-arms and a thousand archei*s. 
to serve against his Christian and Musuluian enemies. Palaeologus 
engages to inipose on his clergy and people the same spiritual yoke ; 
but as the resistance of the Greeks might be justly foreseen, he adopts 
the two effectual methods of corruption and education. The legate 
wiis empowered to distribute the vacant benefices among the eccle- 
siastic who should subscribe the creed of the Vatican : three schools 
were instituted to instruct the youth of Constantinople in the language 
and doctrine of the Latins ; and the name of Andronicus, the heir of 
the empire, was enrolled as the first student Should be fail in the 

* Ssee tliis whole negociation in Cantacuzene (1. iv. c. 9), who, amidst the praiaeB and 
virtues which he bestows ou himself, reveals tiie uneaainees of a guilty cuuscieuce. 

' See tUs igiiomixiious tMii^ in Fleury (Hirt. £ooMi. 151-154)^ from Raynaldus, 
who dremr it from the YaticMi arahivw. It mm not workb the trouhle of * piov* 
forgery. 

VOI-. vni, O 
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measures of persuasion or force, Palseologus declares himself unworthy 
to reign, transfers to the pope all regal and paternal authority, and 
invests Innocent with full power to regulate the family, the govern- 
ment, and the inarriaire of his son and successor. But this treaty was 
neither executed nor published : the Roman galleys were as vain and 
imaginary as the submission of the Greeks ; and it was only by the 
secrecy that their sovereign escaped the dishonour of this fruitless 
humiliation. 

The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on his head; and 
Visit of rolm ^^^^^ Adrianople and iiomania he was enclosed 

pai«»i.n,'us^ in his capital, the vassal of the haughty Amurath, with the 
atiioroe. ' miserable hope of being the last devoured by the savage. 
October 13, In this abject state PalcBologus embraced the resolution of 
embarking for Veuice, and casting himself at the feet of 
the pope : he was the first of the Byzantine princes who had ever 
visited the unknown regions of the West, yet in them alone he could 
seek consolation or relief; and with less violation of his dignity he 
might ap[>ear in the sacred college than at the Ottoman Porte. After 
a long absence the Roman poutiifs were returning iVom Avignon to 
the banks of the Tiber: Urban the Fifth,** of a mild and virtuous 
character, encouraged or allowed the pilgrimage of the Greek prince, 
and, within the same year, enjoyed the glory of receiving in the 
Vatican the two Imperial shadows who represented the majesty of 
Constantine and Charlemagne. In this suppliant visit the emperor 
of Constantinople, whose vanity was lost in his distress, gave more 
than could be expected of empty sounds and formal submissionsi A 
previous trial was imposed ; and in t\u) pn^sence of four cardinals he 
acknowledged, as a true Cathulic, the supremacy of the pope, and the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. After this purification he was 
introduced to a public audience in the church of St. Peter : Urban, 
in the midst of the cardinals, was seated on his throne ; the Greek 
monarch, after three "renuflexions, devoutly kissed tlie feet, the hands, 
and at length the mouth of the holy father, who ccdebrated high mass 
in his presence, allowed him to lead the bridle of his inuh , and 
treated him with a sumptuous banquet in the Vatican. The enter- 
tainment of Palaeologus was friendly and honourable, yet some differ- 
ence was observed between the emperors of the East and West ; ' nor 

» 

* See the two first original lives of Urban Y. (in MoratorL Script. Renun Itali- 
earum, torn. iS. P. ii. p. 635), and the EodeBiaBtioal Annab of j^ndamui (tom. 

1. p. 573, A.T>. r^'iO, No. 7), nn l K.-iynr^lrlus (Flexiry, Hist. Ecclds. tom. xx. p. 223, 
224). Tet» from some variations, I su«x>^t the papal writers of slightlj magnifjing 
the genuflezioiiB of FalRologos. 

' Pa\ilIo minus quani si fiiissot Imperator Homanorum. YtUt bli title ni ImpenlOK 
Grsecorum was no longer disputed (Vit. Urban Y., p. 6231 
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could the fonner be entiiled to tlie rare privilege of cbanUng the 
Goqiel in the rank of a deacon.*^ In &YOur of hia proselyte, Urban 
strove to rekindle the zeal of the French king and the other powen 
of the West ; but he found them cold in the general canae» and actiTe 
only in their domestic quarrels. The last hope of the emperor was 
in an English mercenary, John Hawkwood," or Acuto, who, with a 
band of adventureis, the White Brotherhood, had ravaged Italy from 
the Alps to Olahria, sold lils services to the hostile states, and in- 
curred a just excommunication by shooting his arrows against the 
papal residence. A special licence was granted to negociate with the 
outlaw, but the forces, or the spirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the 
enterprise : and it was for the advantage perhaps of Falseologus to 
be disappointed of a succour that must have been costly, that could 
not be effectual, and which might have been dangerous.^' The dis- 
consolate Ghreek ^* prepared for his return, but even his return was 
impeded by a most ignominious obstacle. On hb arrival at Venice 
he had borrowed large sums at exorbitant usury ; but his coffers were 
empty, bis creditors were Impatient, and his person was detained as 
the best security for the payment His eldest son Andronicus, the 
regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly urged to exhaust every re- 
source^ and even by stripping the churehes, to extricate his father 
from captivity and disgrace. But the unnatural youth was insensible 
of the disgrace^ and secretly pleased with the captivity of the emperor: 
the state was poor, the clergy was obstinate ; nor could some reli- 
gious scruple be wanting to excuse the guilt of his indifference and 
delay. Such undutiftd neglect was severely reproved by the piety of 
his brother Manuel, who instantiy sold or mortgaged all that he pos- 

'° It was confined to the suecesaoreof Charlemagne, and to thcni only on Clu i.stinn.s- 
day. On aU other festivalB these Imperiftl daacoM were content to serve the pope» aa 
be said mass, with the book and the oorporta. Tet the abW de Sade generously think* 
that the merits of Charles IV. mic^ht have entitled him, though not on the proper day 
(▲J>. 1368, November 1), to the whole privilege. Ue seems to affix a just value on 
the privilege and the man (Vie de P^trarque, torn. iii. p. 735). 

" Through some Italian cornii)tiou8, the etyriioL uy of Falcone in hosco (Matteo 
[Fllippoj Yillani, 1. zi. o. 79, in Muratori, torn. xiv. p. 74G) suggests the English 
vrord /ramJhooorf, the true name of our adventurous countryman (Thomas Walsingbam, 
Hint. Anglican, inter Scriptorea Caradeui, p. After two-and-twenty victories 

and one defeat, he died, in 1394, general of the Florentines, and was buried with such 
honours as the republio lias not paid to Dante or Petrareh (Huratoti, Annali d'ltalia, 
torn. xii. p. 212^71) 

** This torrent of Engiisk (by birth or Bervi(^) overflowed £rom France into Italy 
sifter die peaoe of Brotigny in 1360. Yet tlw exolamation of Muratori (Annali, torn, 
xii. p. 197) is rather true than civil. " Ci man cava ancor qu. t i, the dopo esscra 
" caipostrata 1' Italia da tanti masnadieri Tedeschi ed Uogheri, veoissero fin dall' 
" Ti^literra nuovi eonf a finire di divonrla.** 

" Chalcocondvlcs, 1. i. p. 25, 26 [p. 50, sq., ed. Ronnl. The Greek Bupposes hia 
journey to the lung of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the silence of the 
natknial lilstoiriaiDS. Kor am I mudi mors indined to believe that Falaologus de> 
paited fiom Italy, valde bene ooosolatau at oontsntus (Vii. Urliaa T. p. 623). 

o 2 
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sessctl, embalmed for Venice, relieved liis father, and pledged his 
owu freedom to be responsible for the debt. On his return to Con- 
flbictnrn stantinople the parent and Wwfj; distinguished his two sons 
tJnSe""*' ^^^^ suitable rewards; but the faith and manners of the 
A.U. i3to. slothful Palaeologus had not been improved by his llfjman 
pilgrimage ; and his apostaey or conversion, devoid of any spiritual 
or temporal effects, was speedily forgotten by the Greeks and 
Latins.^* 

Thirty years after the return of Palaeologus, bis son and successor 
Manuel, from a similar motive, but on a larger scale, afjaiii 

Visit of Hm . . , o ' 

«jg*ror visited the countries of the West. In a preceding chapter I 
have related his treaty with Bajazet, the violation of that 
treaty, the siefre or blockade of (\)n stantinople, and the French succour 
under the coiuuiand of the gallant iioucicault.^* By his ambassadors 
Manuel had solicited the Latin powers ; but it was thought that the 
presence of a distressed monarch would draw tears aiid >u})piie3 from 
the hardest barbarians,"^ and the marshal who advised the journey 
prepared the reception of the Byzantine prince. 'I'he land was 
occupied by the Turks ; but the navigation of Venice was safe and 
open : Italy received him as the first, or at least as the second, of the 
Christian princes; Manuel w^is pitit il as the champion and confest^jr 
of the faith, and the dignity of his beliaviour prevented that pity from 
sinking into contempt From Venice he proceeded to Padua and 
Pavia ; and even the Duke of Milan, a secret ally of Bajazet, gave 
to the court him safc and honourable conduct to the verge of his do- 
ii^ulw^ minions." On the confines of France'* the royal officers 
Jums; undertook the care oi hl-i person, journey, and expenses ; and 
two thousand of the richest citizens, in arms and on horseback, came 
forth to meet him as far as Charenton, in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. At the gates of Paris he was saluted by the chancellor and 
the parliament ; and Charles the Sixth, attended by his princes and 
nobles, welcomed his brother with a cordial embrace. The successor 

His return in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, Sept. 25, IS?-") (Ducange, Fain. 
Dyzatit. p. 241), leKTCB mum mtennBdMto km for tha oom^iriaj and paniahnMni oC 

Androuicus. 

M^moins de Boucicault, P. i o. 35, 36. 
" His journoy into the west of Europe is slightly, and I believe reluotantiy, noticfd 
by Ghalobcondyles (1* ii> P* [p- 84-97, ed. Bonn]) and Ducas (c. 14). 

Horatori, Amuifi d'ltalia, torn, xii p. 406. John Galeazzo was the first and moat 
powerful duke of Milan. His connection with Bajazet is attested by BVoiaiard, and 
he contributed to save and deliver the French captives of Nicopolis. 

For the reception of Mnrael at Fkris, see Spondanus (Anna!. Beolea. torn. i. p. 
676, G77, A.D. 1 i'jO, No. 5), wlio quotes Juvenal dea Ursins, and the monk of St. 
Donysi and Villaret (Hist, da France^ toni. xii, p. 331-334), who quotes nobody, 
aoooMing to Urn laal baluoii of tha Fraiieli mitara. 
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of Constantine was clothed in a robe of white dlk and mounted on a 
milk-white steed, a circumstance, in the French ceremonial, of singular 
importanGe: the white colour is considered as the symbol of sove- 

rei<rnty ; and in a late visit the German emperor, after an haughty 
demand and a peevish refusal, bad been reduced to content himself 
with a black courser. Manuel was lodged in the Louvre : a suoees> 
don of feaats and balls, the pleasures of the banquet and the chase, 
were ingeniously varied by the politeness of the French to display their 
magnificence and amuse his grief; he was indulged in the liberty of 
his chapel, and the doctors of the Sorbonne were astonished, and 
possibly scandalised, by the language, the rites, and the vestments of 
his Greek clergy. But the slightest glance on the state of the kingdom 
must teach bim to despair of any effectual assistance. The unfortu- 
nate Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals^ continually 
relapsed into furious or stupid insanity ; the reins of government were 
alternately seized by his brother and uncle, the dukes of Orleans and 
Burgundy, whose factious competition prepared the miseries of civil 
war. The former was a gay youth, dissolved in luxury and love : the 
latter was the father of John count of Nevers, who had so lately been 
ransomed from Turkish captivity ; and, if the fearless son was ardent 
to revenge his defeat, the more prudent Burgimdy was content with 
the cost and peril of the first experiment. When Manuel had satiated 
the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the patience of the ^^j^g,^^ 
French, he resolved on a visit to the adjacent island. In his 
progress from Dover he was entertained at Canterbury with 
due reverence by the prior and monks of St Austin, and, on Black- 
heath, king Henry the Fourth, with the English court, saluted the 
Greek hero (I copy our old historian), who, during many days, was 
lod<T:ed and treated in London as emperor of the East.'" But the 
state of England was still more adverse to the design of the holy war 
In the same year the hereditary sovereign had been deposed and 
murdered : the reigning prince wa« a successful usurper, whose 
ambition wa^^ punislied by jealousy and remorse ; nor could Henry of 
Lancaster withdraw his person or forces from the defence of a throne 
incessantly shaken by conspiracy and rebellion. He pitied, he praised, 
he feasted^ the emperor of Constantinople ; but if the English monarcli 

** A short note of Manuel in Englaud is extraofced by Dr. Hody from a MS. at 
Lamboth (de GweciB illustribua, p. 14), C. P. Imperator, diu variisquo et Lonoiulis 
Paganorum iusultibus coarctatus, ut pro eiBdcm resisteatiam tiiuiitphalom pcrqui* 
raret, Auglorum Rfl^^ visitare decrevit, &,c. liex (says Walsingham, p. 364) [cum] 
BobUi apparatO .... susoepit (ut decuit) tantnm Heroa, duxiique Londonias, et per 
mnltos dies ezhibuit gloriose, pro expenais hospitii sui solvexis, et eum reepicieoa 
[d^nia] taato fitftigio donativia. Ha zepMts the miim in bii Upodigm* K«««tnv 
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assumed the croas, it was only to a})pcase his people, and perhaps hiB 
conscieoce, by the merit or seniblaiice of this pious intention.^** 
Satisfied, however, with gifts and h iiourb, Manuel returned to Paris ; 

and, after a residence of two years in the West, shaped his 
to Greece, course through Germany and Italy, embarked at Venice, and 
patiently expected, in the Morea, the moment of his rum 
or deliverance. Yet he had escaped the ignominious neoeasity of 
offering his religion to public or private sale. The Latin church was 
distracted by the great schism : the kings, the nations, the univer- 
sities of Europe, were divided in their obedience between .the popes of 
Rome and Avignon ; and the emperor, anxious to oondliate the friend* 
ship of both parties, abstained from any correspondence with the 
indigent and unpopular rivals. His journey coincided with the year 
of the jubilee; but he passed through Italy without deairing or 
deserving the plenary indulgence which abolished the guilt or penance 
of the sins of the faithful The Roman pope was ofoded by this 
neglect, accused him of irreverenoe to an image of Christ, and ex- 
horted the princes of Italy to rejeet and abandon the obstinate 
schismatic'^ 

During the period of the crusades the Greeks beheld wllh astonish- 
onek know. teiTOr the perpetual stream emigration that 

irig MdJ^ flowed, and continued to flow, from the unlmown climates 
MmMMm- ^ West The visits of theb last emperois remored 
the ToQ of separation, and iSaey disclosed to Iheir eyes the powerfbl 
nations of £urope, whom they no longer presumed to brand with the 
name of harbaiians. The otMerrations of Manuel and hb more 
inquisitiTO followers ha?e been preserved by a Byzantine historian of 
the times : ^ his scattered ideas I shall collect and abridge ; and it 
may be amusing enough, perhaps instructive, to contemplate the rude 
pictures of Germany, France, and England, whose ancient and modem 
of Qeniuuv' ^ ^ frmiliar to our minda L Gebhany (says the 
' Greek Chalcocondyles) is of ample latitude from Vienna to 
the Ocean, and it stretches (a strange geography) from Prague, in 



" ShakeBpeare begins and ends the play of Henry IV. with that prince's vow of a 
ertisade, ami his belief that he should die in Jerusalem. 

" Thia foct is preserved in the Historia Politica, a.d. 1391-1478, published by 
Marbiii Cmains (Twrco-Grrocia, p. 1-43). The image of Christ, which the Greek em- 
peror refused to worship, waa probably a work of sculpture. 

The Qreek and Turkish histoiy of Laonicus Chalcocondyles ends with the winter 
of 1468, and the abrupt oondusion seems to mark that he laid down his pen in the 
same year. Wo know that he was an Athenian, and tlaat some contemporaries of the 
same name contributed to the revival of the Qceek language in Italy. But in his 
munerons dip-essieoe the modest historisD has never introduced himself; and bis 
editor T eurK 1 ivius, as ,m II as Fabricius (Biblioth. Gi'ojc. torn. vi. p. 474), seems if^o- 
rant of his life and chai'actor. For his descriptions of Qermanyj France) and £nglandt 
■ee 1. ii. p.* 86, 37, 44-50 [p. 70-72, 85-96, ed. Bonii]. 
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Bohemia, to the river Tarteaeus and the Pyrensan mountaina.** Thft 
soil, except in figs and olives, is sufficiently fruitful ; the air is salu- 
brious, the bodies of the natives are robust and healthy, and these 
cold regions are seldom visited with the calamities of pestilence or 
earthquakes. After the Scythians or Tartars, the Germans are the 
most numerous of nations : they are brave and patient, and, were 
they united under a single head, their force would be irresistible. By 
the gift of the pope, they have acquired the privilege of choosing the 
Human emperor ; nor is any people more devoutly attached to the 
faith and obedience of the Latin patriarch. The greatest part of the 
country is divided among the princes and prelates ; but Strasburg, 
Cologne, IIamburL^ and more than two hundred free cities, are 
governed by sage and equal laws, according to the will and for the 
advantage of the whole coniinnnity. The use of diieh, or single 
combats on foot, prevails among them in |>eace and war ; their industry 
excels in all the merhanir arts; and the Germans may boast of the 
invention of o-unpowder and cannon, which is now ditfused 

~ of RmIUS { 

over the greatest part of the world. II. The kingdtmi of 
France 'm spread above fifteen or t'.\ enty days' journey from Germany 
to Spain, and from the Alps to the British Ocean, containing many 
flimrisbing cities, and amoiiir tliese Paris, the seat of the kinn, wliich 
Scarpa s.-(;s the rest in riches and luxury. Many princes and lords 
alttM ii;itely wait in hisjmlace and acknowledge him as their sovereign : 
the most powei lul are the dukes of Bn tao-ne and Burgundy, of whom 
the latter possesses the wealthy provinct^ of Flanders, whose harbours 
are frequented by the ships and merchants of our owu and the more 
reinote ^eas. The French are an ancient and opulent people, and 
their lanornaire and manners, though somewhat different, are not 
dissimilar from those of the Italians. Vain of the Imj^rial dignity 
of Charlemagne, of tiieir victories over the SaraeeDS, and of the 
exploits of their heroes Oliver and Rowland,'*'' they esteem themselves 
the first of the western nations ; but this foolish arrogance has been 
recently bumbled by the unfortunate events of their wars against the 

* I thall tioi amnwdTeit m the geographical erron of CbiloooondjlM. In this 

in-tnnce he perhnps followed, and miatook, Ilerodotua (1. ii. c. 33), whose text may 
be explained (Herodote de Lurcher, torn. ii. p. 219, 220), or whoae ignorauM may 
be esnmaed. Had tli«aa mod«m Qraeto never reed Sbnbo, or any of ihear leaser 
geographers? 

*♦ A citizen of new Rome, while new Home aurvivecl, would have scorned to digaUy 
^ Gerauia with the title* dT B«inXa^ or Air»<^r«( 'Pw/tut/wt ; but all pride was 
extinct in the bosom of Chalcocoudyles, and he describes the Byaantine prince and hie 
subject by the proper, though humble, uameii of "EXXnm and BcriXivf 'K>.>.ni^i>- 

* Most of the old romances were translated in the xivth century into French prose, 
and soon became the favourite amusement of the kniRhts and laaies in the court of 
Charles VI. If a Greek believed in the exploits of liowiand and Oliver, he m^^surely 
be ezcuiied, since the monks of St. Denys, the national hiitociail% heve inaerfced ibi 
fiihlee of AKhbishop Tuu^in in their Chroniolee of EVanoe. 
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finglisfa, the inhabitants of the British island. III. Britain, in the 
ocean and opposite to the shores of Flanders, may be con- 
cfEBi^flna. gj^jgj.^^^ either as one or as three islands; but the whole is 
united by a common interest, by the same maimers, and by a similar 
government. The measure of its circumference is five thousand 
stadia : the land is overspread with towns and villages ; though 
destitute of wine, and not abounding in fruit-trees, it is fertile m wheat 
and barley, in honey and wool, and much cloth is mnniitVictured by 
the inhabitants. In populousness and power, iu riciies and luxury, 
London,' ' the metropolis of the isle, may claim a pre-eminence over 
all the cities of the West. It is situate on the Thames, a broad and 
rapid river, which at the distance of thirty miles falls into the Gallic 
Sea ; and the daily flow and ebb of the tide affords a snf(^ entrance 
and departure to the vessels ef commerce. The king is the head of a 
powerful and tnrhiileiit aristueracy : bis principal vassals hold their 
estates by a free and uiialtei a!)le tenure, and the laws flefine the limits 
of bis authority and their obedience. The kingdom has been often 
aflSicted by foreign conquest and domestic sedition ; but the natives 
are bold and haniy, renowned in arms and victorious in war. The 
form of tlieir sliieids or targets is derived from the Italians, that of 
tlieir swords from the Greeks; the use of the long bow is the peculiar 
and decisive advantage of the Phi^h^h. Their language bears no 
affinity to the idioms of the continent : in the habits of domestic life 
they are not easily distinguished from their neighbours of France ; 
but the most singular circumstance of their manners is their disregard 
of conjugal honour and of female chastity. In tiieir mutual visits, as 
the first act of hospitality, the guest is welcomed in the embraees of 
their wives and daughters : among Iriends they are lent and borrowed 
without shame ; nor ai'e the islanders otfendcd at this stranee (-om- 
merce and its iDevitable consequenceB.'^ informed as we are of the 

A«rl^» % fi wiXit ii»£fui Tt trfgi^tvrm nh It »ifr« rttirif <rar«i> «^M»«, aXCy <rt ami 

rn oCxXt) iltix.tfx^i'ci. eviifiiat tZ* ir^h 'tffTipetf Xi:'r'^u\,-A f". ii. p. 93, ed. Bonn}. Even aincfl 
iLe time of Fitzstephon (^the xiith century), Londou appears to have m&intaiiied thi« 
pra-esninence of wealth aod magnitiHle ; and her gtadual ineraase hn, at leaat^ leapt 
pace with the pcncrnl iraprovement of Europe. 

^ If the double sense of the verb Rvw (osculor, and in utero gero) be d(^uivocalythe 
context and pious horror of Chalooo(»lid^lea can leam so doubt of liia 
mistako (p. 49 [p. 03, ed. Bonn]).* 



* I can discover no "pious horror" in xm$ U rM> i^imiumt well bear a l^s ooarse 
the plain maimer in whien Ghalcooondylea interpretation. Gibbon is probably right 
relates this strange -UBage. He says, eVhl as to the ot igin of this extraordinary mis- 
«/r;^vvirr rtvr* ^i^u xutrieu rat «■« take. — M. It may be obaeriredf -however, 
yvfmT»mt mMh nai titt Bvyarifctf, yet these that this notion cSt the mehaatity of fhe 
are exproiielons beyond what would be English seems to have been X)^valent 
used if the ambiguous word Ktnrtai were among the Greeks, as it is likewise re- 
taken in its mote innooent aense. Nor corded by Fhranza, lib. iii. 0. 2, p. 218, 
oan the phrase wm^x*"**^ %m»rSh ymmt- ed* Boim.-^ 
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customs of old England, and assured of the virtue of our mothers, we 
may smile at the credulity, or resent the injustice, of the Greek, who 
roust hare eonfoanded a modest salute " with a cruninal embraoa 
But his credulity and injustice may teach an important lesson, to 

distrust the accounts of foreign and remote nations, and to suspend 
our belief of every tale that deviates from the laws of nature and the 
character of man.** 

After hia return, and the victory of Timour, Manuel reigoed many 
years in prosperity and peace. As long as the sons of Ba- indifferent 
jazet solicited his iriendship and spared his dominions, he 
was satisfied with the national religion ; and his leisure was ^ 
empbyed in composing twenty theological dialogues for its ^^o^-^^"- 
defence. The appearance of the Byzantine ambassadors at the 
council of Constance ^'^ announces the restoration of the Turkish 
power, as well a5 of the Latin church : the conquest of the sultans, 
Mahomet and Amurath, reconciled the emperor to the Vatican ; and 
the siege of Constantinople almost tempted him to acquiesce in the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. When Martin the Fifth 
ascended without a rival the chair of St Peter, a friendly intercourse 
of letters and embaaaies was revived between the East and his nogo- 
West Ambition on. one side, and distress on the other, '^"i; 
dictated the same decent language of charity and peace : 
the artful Greelc expressed a desire of marrying his six sons to Italian 
princesaes ; and the Roman, not less artful, despatched the daughter 
of the marquis of Montferrat, with a company of noble virgins, to 
soften, by their charms, the obstinacy of the schismatics. Yet under 
this mask of zeal a disceniing eye will perceive that all was hollow 
and inainoeie in the court and church of Constantinople. According 
to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, the emperor advanced or 
retreated ; alternately instructed and disavowed his ministers ; and 
escaperl from an importunate pressure by urging the duty of inquiry, 
the obligation of collecting the sense of his patriarchs and bishops, 
and the impossibility of convening them at a time when the Turkish 
arms were at the gates of his capital From a review of the public 



* Erasmus (Epist. Fausto Andrelino) has a pretty passage on the English ftahuHi 
of kissing strangers on their arrival and departure, from whence, however, he dravm 
DO scandalous inferences. 

^ Perhaps we may apply this remark to the oommiuiil^ of wives among the old 
Britons, as it is supposed by CseBar [Bell. Gall, t v. c. 14] and Dion (Dion Oasdns, 
1. Ixii. torn. ii. [c. ti] p. 1007), with Keimar's judicious annotation. The Am-o;/ of 
Otaheite, so certain at first, is become less visible and scandaloiu in proportion as we 
have studied tiie manners of that gentle and amorous people. 

*» See Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de CoiiaUtiee, tom. li. p. 57G; ri:i I, for the ccclesi- 
astical history of the times, the Annals of Spondanua, the Bibliotheque of Uupin, 
tom. xii. and zzirt and ziiid voIiuum of fhe Histoiy, or nUtuir ihs Continiutioik^ of 
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transactions it will a})pear that the Greeks insisted ou three succea- 
sive measure?, n 9ucvour, a council, ami a iinal reunioii, while the 
fi ftt in^ eluded tiie second, and only proniised the first as a conse> 
Hia private quential and voluntary r^^ward of the third. But we have 
moUve*. opportunity of unfolding tlie most secret intentions of 

Manuel, as he explained them in a yrrivate conversation without 
artifice or disfrnise. In bis decliniuL" aiie the rniperor had associated 
John Palfieologus, the second of the iiauie, and tlie eldest of his sons, 
on whom he devolved the greatest part of the authority and weight 
of government. One day, in the presence only of the historian 
Phranza,'' his favourite chfmiberlain, he opened to his colleagfue and 
successor the true principle of his ne<rociations with the pope.^* 
" Our last resource," said Manuel, " against the Turks is their fear 
** of our union with the Latins, of the warlike nations of the West, 
" who may arm for our relief and for their destruction. As often as 
** you are threatened hy the miscreants, present this danger before 
their ]'ro[KJse a council ; consult on the means; but ever delay 

and avoid tlie convocation of an assembly, wliich cannot tend eitiier 
" to our spiritual or temporal emolument. The Latins arc proud ; 
** the Greeks are obstinate ; neither party will recede or retract ; and 
** the attempt of a ])erfect union will confirm the schism, alienate the 
" churches, and leave us, without hope or defence, at tiie mercy of 
" the barbarians." Impatient of this salutary lesson, the royal youth 
arose from his seat and departed in silence ; and the wise monarch 
(continues Phranza), cnstiiiH^ his eyes on me, thus resumed his dis- 
couree : "My ^-on dcoiui hiiii.--elf a great and heroic prince; but, 
** alas! our miaeiable a^Je does not afford scope for heroism or srrent- 
** ness. His daring spnit might have suited the happier times of t»ur 
" ancesloi s ; but the present state requires not an emperor, but a 
'* cautious steward of the last relics of our fortunes, ^^"ell do I 
" remember the lofty expectations which he budt on our alliance 

" From hia early yuuth, George Pliiunza, or Phraazes, waa employed in the service 
of the state and pw>oe; and HaDoUns (da Script. Byzant. P. i. c. 40) has ooUaeted hia 
life from his own writings, H© was no more than foui -and twenty years of ape at 
the death of Mauuel, who recommendbd bim iu tho ^jtrougeet ternia to his suoctwBor: 
Imprimis vero huno niranzen tibi comniendo, qui niiuisteavit mihi fideliter at dili- 
genter (Phrans>;e!«, 1. ii. c. 1 [p. 125, ed. Bonn]. Yet the emperor John was oold, and 
he preferred tlie eervice of the despots of PeloponueKua. 

See Phranaea, 1. ii. c. 13 [p. 178, ed. Bonn]. WbUe so truiuy manuscripts of the 
Qreek original are extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, the Escurial, Sec, it is a 
matter of shame and reproach that we should be reduced to the Latin version, or 
abstract, of Jamea Pontanus (ad calcem Theophylact. Simocatttt: Ingolstadt, 1604)^ 
ao defioient in aoourMy and elegance (.Fabric. Bibliotb. Qreou torn. vL p. 615-620).* 



* The Greek text of Phranzes was edited been re-edited by Bekkor for the new edi« 
hy F. C. Alter, Vindobon®, 1796. It has tion of the Byzantinee. Boni^ 1838.— If. 
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"with Mustapha; and much do I fear that his rash couin<ye will 
*' urge tiie ruin of our house, and that even reliirioii may jirccipitate 
*' our downfal" Yet the experience and authority of Manuel pro- 
served the peace and eluded the council ; till, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his a^^e, and in the habit of a monk, lie terminated 
uis career, dividnig his precious nioveabies among his 
children and the poor, his physicians and his favourite servanta Of 
his six sons,^^ Andronicus the Second was invested with tlie princi- 
pality of Thessalonicti, and died of a leprosy soon after the sale of that 
city to the V^eiietiar.s and its final conquest by the Turks. Some 
fortunate incidents had restored Peloponnesus, or the Morea, to the 
empire ; and in his more prosperous days, Manuel had fortified the 
narrow isthmus of six miles''^ with a stone wall and one hundred and 
fifty-three towers. The wall was overthrown hy the first blast of the 
Ottomans ; the fertile peninsula mig-ht have been sufficient for the 
four younger brothei-s, Theodore and Constantino, Demetrius and 
Thomas ; but they wa.-ted in domestic contests the remains of their 
strengrtb ; and the least auceessful of the rivals were reduced to a life 
of dependence in the Byzantine palace. 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Paloeologus the Second, 
was acknowled<xed, after his father's death, as the sole „ , , 

' , ' Zeal of 

emperor of the Greeks. He immediately proceeded to re- ^j^'^^^'J}^" 
pudiate his wife, and to contract a new marriage with the 
princess of Trebizond : beauty was in his eyes the first 
qualification of an empress ; and the clergy liad yielded to his firm 
assurance, that, unless he might be indulged in a divorce, he would 
retire to a cloister and leave the throne to his brother Constantine. 
The fii-st, and in truth the only victory of Palaeologus, was over a 
Jevt^/-* wiiom, after a long and learned dispute, he converted to the 
Christian faith ; and this momentous conquest is careinlly recorded 
in the history of the timea But he soon resumed the design of 
uniting the East and West; and, regardless of his father*8 advice, 
listened, as it should seem with sincerity, to the proposed of meeting 
the pope in a general council beyond the Adriatic. This dangerous 
project was encouraged by Martin the Fifth, and coldly entertained 

** See Dacooge, Fam. Bsssuii, p. 243-248. 

•* The exact measure of the Bexamilioii, from sea to sea, was 8800 oifjrfae, or Mm, 

of six Greek feet (Phranzes, 1. i. c. 35 [p. 108, ed. Bonn]), which would produce a 
Greek mile still smaller than that of 660 French ioiaea, which is assigned by D'Au- 
Tffle as still in use in Tuilwf. FIVe milea are oomnumly reokotied tor the breadth of 
the istlimus. Sec the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 

" The first objection of the Jews is on the death of Christ: if it were voluntary', 
Christ was a snidde: vAioh thie emperor parries with a mystery. They then di8put< 
on the r n r pti(»i of fhe ITligia, flie sense oi the prophecioe» &o. (Phranaes, 1. it. o. 1 
a whole chapter.) 
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by hifl Boccessor £iigeiiii]s, till, after a tedious negocialion, the 
emperor received a summons from a Latin assembly of a new cha- 
racter, the independent prelates of Basil, who styled themaeives the 
representatives aod judges of the Catholic church. 

' The Roman pontiff had fought and conquered in the cause of 
ecclesiastical freedom ; but the victorious clergy were soon 
' rTr^'i'Tin exposed to' the tyranny of their deliverer ; and his sacred 
character was invulnerable to those arms which they found 
so keen and effectual against the civil magistrate. Their great 
charter, the right of election, was annihilated by appeals, evaded by 
trusts or commendams, disappointed by reviersionary grants, and 
superseded by previous and arbitrary reservations.''' A public auction 
was instituted in the court of Rome : the cardinals and &vourites 
were enriched with the spoils of nations ; and every oountty might 
complain that the most important and valuable benefices were accu- 
mulated on the heads of aliens and absentees. During theur residence 
at Avignon, the ambition of the popes subsided in the meaner passions 
of avarice and luxury : they rigorously imposed on the clergy fbe 
tributes of first-fruits and tenths ; but they freely tolerated the im- 
punity of vice, disorder, and corruption. These manifold 
Aj>k scandals were aggravated by the great schism of the West, 
which continued above fifty years. In the furious conflicts 
of Rome and Avignon, the vices of the rivals were mutually exposed ; 
and their precarious situation degraded their authority, relaxed their 
discipline, and multiplied their wants and exactions. To heal the 
coundi«r wounds, and restore the monarchy, of the church, the 
*Si4o«; synods of Pisa and Constance^® were successively con- 
^^^°aS^'*' vened; but these great assemblies, conscious of their 

14U-.418; strength, resolved to vindicate the privileges of the 
Christian aristocracy. From a personal sentence against two pontiffs 
whom they rejected, and a third, their acknowledged sovereign, whom 
tney deposed, the fathers of Constance proceeded to examine the 
nature and limits of the Roman supremacy ; nor did they separate 
till they had established the authority, above 'the pope, of a general 

lu tha treatise delle Materie Be&eficiarie of Fra P&olo (in tho ivth volume of the 
last, and best, edition of bis worka) th« papal eyetem in deeply studied and freely 
described. Should Rome and her re!ir;{(ni be annihilated, this golden yolumo may 
still survive, a philosophical history and a salutary warning. 

Pope John XXII. (in 1334) left behind him, at Avignon, eighteen ndHkHiS of 
gold florins, and the value of eeven millions more in plate and jewels. See the 
Chronicle of John Villani (1. xi. c. 20, in Muralori's Collection, torn, xiii.p. 765), 
^hose brother received the account from the papal treasurers. A treasure of eix or 
ei^t millions sterling in the xivth century is enormous, and almost incredible. 

" A learned and liberal Protestant, M. Len&oit, has given a fair history of the 
councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, in six volumes in qoarlo; but the last part if 
the meat haaly and imptt&e^ eoEoepiintheaoaoiuAof tiwitoublaacf Bolwnit^ 
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council. It was enacted, that, for the goveniment and reformation 
of the church, such assemblies should be held at rec^ular intervals ; 
and that each synod, before its dissolution, should api^oint the time 
and place of the subsequent meeting. By the iiiliuence of the court 
of Rome, the next convocation at Sienna was easily eluded ; but the 
bold and vigorous proceedings of the ( ouiu il of Basil had ^^^^ 
almost been fatal to the reiprninof pontiff, Euefenius the a^- * 
Fourth. A just suspicion of his design prompted the 
fathers to hasten the promu location of their first decree, that the 
representatives of the church-iuilitant on earth were invested with a 
divine and spiritual jurisdiction over all Christians, without excepting 
the pope ; and that a general council could not be dissolved, pro- 
rogued, or transferred, unless by their free deliberation and consent. 
On the notice that Eugenius had fulminated a bull for that purpo^, 
they ventured to summon, to admonish, to threaten, to censure, the 
contumacious successor of St Peter. After many delays, to allow 
time for repentance, they finally declared, that, unless he ^^j^.^ 
submitted within the term of sixty days, he was suspended |^j3Jj|y 
from the exercise of all tern pond and ecclesiastical authority. 
And to mark their jurisdiction over the prince as well as the priest, 
they assumed the government of Avignon, annulled the alienation of 
the sacred patrimony, and protected lioine from the imposition of 
new taxes. Their boldness was justified, not only by the general 
opinion of the clergy, but by the su])port and power of the first 
nioiiardis of Christendom: the emperor Sigismoiid declared himself 
the servant and protector of the synod ; Gennany and France 
adhered to their cause ; the duke of Milan was the enemy of 
Eugenius ; and he was driven from the Vatican by an insurrection 
of the Roman people. Rejected at the same time by his temporal 
and spiritual subjects, submission was his only choice : by a most 
humiliating bull, the pope repealed his own acts, and ratified those of 
the council ; incorporated his legates and cardinals with that venerable 
body ; and seemed to resign himself to the decrees of the supreme 
le^slature. Their fame pervaded the countries of the East : and it 
was in their presence that Sigismond received the ambassadors of the 
Turkish sultan/^ who laid at his feet twelve large vases filled with 



* The original acts or minutefl of the council of Basil are preserved in the public 
library, in twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free city, conveniently situate on the 
Ilhine, and guarded by the arms of the neighbouring and confederate Swiss. In 1459 
the university waa founded by pope Pius II. (^Sneas Sylvius), who had been secretai^ 
to the council. But what is a council, or an university, to the presses of lYoben «nd 
the studies of E^rasmus? 

« This Turkish embassy, attested only by Crantaiua, is related with eome doubt by 
t]>e anuaii/at Spondauus, A.d. 1433, No. 2$, torn, i p. 824* 
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94 JOHN PAUEQLOOUS EMBARKS Chap. LXVI. 

robes of silk and pieces of gold The fatheis of Basil aspired to the 
glory of reducing the Greeks, as well as the Bohemian^, 
within the pale of the church ; and their deputies invited 
the emperor and patriarch of Constantinople to unite with 
an assembly which possessed the confidence of the Western 
natioiis. Palaeologus was not averse to the proposal ; and his ambas- 
sadors were introduced with due honours into the Catholic senate. 
But the choice of the place appeared to be an insuperable obstacle, 
since he refused to pass the Alps, or the sea of Sicily, and positively 
required that the synod should be adjourned to some convenient city 
in Italy, or at least on the Danube. The other articles of this treaty 
were more readily stipulated : it was agreed to defray the travelling 
expenses of the emperor, with a train of seven hundred persons,*' to 
remit an immediate sum of eight thousand ducats ^~ for the accommo- 
dation of the Greek clergy ; and in his absence to grant a supply of 
ten thousand ducats, with three hundred archers and some galleys, 
for the protection of Constnntinople. The city of Avignon advanced 
the funds for the prrl i miliary expenses ; and the embarkation was 
prepared at Marseilles with some difficulty and delay. 

lo his distress the friendship of Palaeologus was disputed by the 
joimPa- ecclesiastical powers of the West; but the dexterous 
Uwiogns activity of a monarch prevailed over the slow debates and 
tiiep"pcs inflexible temper ot a republic. The decrees oi liasil 
Aj>.i43}, continually tended to circumscribe the despotism of the 
pope, and to erect a piipreme and perpetnal tribunal in the 
church. Eugenius was impatii'iit of the vnkc ; .iiid the union of the 
Greeks might afford a decent pretence for translatiiit': a rebellious 
synod from the Rhine to the Po. The independence of the fathers 
was lost if they passed the Alps: Savoy or Avignon, to which tlicy 
acceded with reluctance, ^v(•^t; drsrribed at (Constantinople as situate 
far beyond the Pillars ot Hercules ; the emperor and his clergy 
were appreheufflve of the dangers of a long navigation ; they were 

SyropuIuB, p. 19. In thui list the Grt^ks appear to have exceeded the real 
numbers of the clergy and laity which afterwards attended the emperor and patriarchy 

bii*^ ■vv^'ich are not cle;irly specified by the great eccleaiorch. The 75,000 florins 
which. liiey :i.sked in this negociation of the pope (p. 9) were more than they could 
bope or want. 

** I me. iiidifTen Titly tho wordf? dncni and florin, which derive tlieirnamcs, the fonncr 
from the d>if-:es oi Miiau, the latter from the republic of Florence. These gold pieces, 
the firs^t that were coined in Italy, perhaps in the Latin world, nwy be compared in 
weight and value to one-third of tlie English cninca. 

** At the end of the Latin version of Piiiaujiios we read a long Greek epistle or 
declamation of George of Trebizond, who advises the emperor to prefer Eugenius and 
Italy. He trents •vAth contempt the schismatic assembly of Basil, the barbarians of 
Gaul and Germauy, vvlio had conspired to transport the chau* of St. Peter bejo&d the 
Aim; st a.4XM (says he) 0-1 xa) t^* fjbtra fcu vntitt \\u rSir 'Hr imAwlMr rrrfjUnr jm} 9t^ 

l ^m m m i|«{«Mn. Was Constantinople unprovided with a mapl 
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offended by an haughty declaration, that, after Buppresslng the new 
heresy of the Bohemians, the council would soon eradicate the old 
heresy of the Greeks.** On the side of Eugeniua aL was amooth^ 

and yielding, and respectful ; and he invited the Byzantine monarch 
to heal by his presence the schism of the Latin, as well as of the 
Eastern, churcK Ferrara, near the coast of the Adriatic, was pro- 
posed for their amicable interview: and with some indulgence of 
forgery and theft, a surreptitious decree was procured, which tran8> 
ferred the synod, with its own consent, to that Italian city. Nine 
galleys were equipped for this service at Venice and in the isle of 
Candia ; their diliirotice anticipated the slower vessels of Basil : the 
Roman ndniiral was commissioned to burn, sink, and destroy ; and 
these priestly squadrons might have encountered each other in the 
same seas where Athens and Sparta had formerly contended for the 
pre-eminence of n-lory. As«iulted by the importunity of the factions, 
who were ready to tight for the possession of his person, Palaeologus 
hesitated before he left his palace and country on a perilous experi- 
ment. His father's advice still dwelt on his memory ; and reason 
must suggest, tliat, since the T.ntins urre divided among themselves, 
they could never unite in a ibreign cause. Sigismond dissuaded the 
unseasonable ndventuro ; his advice was im]KirTial, sinet^ lie adhered 
to the council ; and it was enftwed by the strange belief that the 
German CjBsar would nominate a Greek his heir and successor in the 
empire of the West.^^ Even the Turkish sultan was a counsellor 
whom it might be unsafe to trust, but whom it was dangerous to 
offend. Amnrath was unskilled in the disputes, but he was appre- 
hensive of the union, of the Christians. From his own treasures he 
offered to relieve the wants of the Byzantine court; yet he declared 
with seeming magnanimity that Constantinople should be secure and 
inviolate in the absence of lier sovereign, '•^ The resolution of 
Palaeologus was decided by the most splendid gifts and the most 
specious promises : he wished to escape for a whUe from a scene of 

** Syropulua (p. 26*31) attests his own indignation, and tlwfe of hia a>untrjmen; 
and the JdrnH dapntiM, wb» exoaaed tlka xadk dedflntioii, oould naitlMr danynor altar 

an act of the coandl. 
^ Condohoieri, the pope's nephew and admiral, expressly declared* en Sftrftn Ixtt 

x»t i^nufif. The naval orders of the synod were less peremptofv, and, till ih» hoatilia 
aqiaadrons appeared, both parties tried to coneeal their qnarrel from the Greeks. 

Syropolos mentions the hopeH of PalrooloKus (p. 36), and tlio hwt advice of 
Sigismond (p. 57). At Corfu the Qreek emperor was informed of hia friend's death; 
luul he k^own it sooner, he would have reffcuned home (p. 79). 

Phranzea himself, though from differout motives, wjus of the advice of Amttmth 
(1. ii. c. 13). Utinam ne. synodua ista unauam fuissett si tantas offenaiones et detri. 
menta paritura ent. Tliw TurUdi amDMigr » lilcaiwiM matitioiMd by Syropnliui 
(p. 58) ; and Amoxstih lupt lib woid. Hs migU timntan (p. 125, 219), bat JM imc 
•tteokad, tbe oily. 
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danger and distress; and after dismissing with an ambiguous answer 
the messengers of the council, he declared his intention of embarking 
in the Roman galleys. The age of the patriarch Joseph was more 
susceptible of fear than of hope ; he trembled at the perils of the sea, 
and expressed his apprehension that his feehle voice, with thirty 
perhaps of his orthodox bretliren, would be oppressed iu a foreign 
land by the pu^ er and numbers of a Latin synod. He yielded to 
the royal mandate, to the flattering assurance that he would be 
heard as the oracle of nations, and to the secret wish of learning 
from his brother of the West to deliver the church from the yoke of 
kings.*' The five crossbearera^ or dignitaries, of St. Sophia, were 
bound to attend his person ; and one of these, the great ecclesiarch 
or preacher, Sylvester Syropulus,*' has composed a free and curious 
history of the/a&« union.*' Of the clergy that reluctantly obeyed 
the summons of the emperor and the patriarch, submission was the 
first duty, and patience the most useful virtue. In a chosen list of 
twenty bishops we discover the metropolitan titles of Heraclea and 
Cyzicus, Nice and Nicomedia, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the 
personal merit of Mark and Bessarion, who, in the confidence of 
their learning and eloquence, were |)r*)inoted to the episcopal rank. 
Some monks and philosophers were named to display the science and 
sanctity of the Greek church; and the service of the choir was ptr- 
formed by a select band of singers and musicians. The patriarclis of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, appeared by their geniiine or 
fictitious deputies ; the primate of Russia represented a national 
church, and the Greeks might contend with the Latins in the extent 
of their spiritual empire. The precious vases of St. Sophia were 
exposed to the winds and waves, that the jtatriarch miffht officiate 
with becoming splendour : whatever gold tiie emperor could procure 

^ The reader will smile at the simplicitj with which he imparted these hopes to 
Im favoaiiteBT wmu<na 9X*i»»<pMl»i» ^xnttn iXittXt Ml} SwK «w ITiCmi IXiv^i;«rM 

Tin* XhK^.rttr'ixy tt-ro rns xToTtfiiffn; aurev iauXn'af faak r»Z (ixffiXiuf (p. 92). Ydt it WOUld 

have been difficult for him to have practised the leasons of Gregoi:;^ YII. 
* The CShnstiflii name of Sylvwler is bormred from the Latin eaiendar. In modem 

Greek, -ravXtf, a'-- n, diminutive, is added to the ei)d of words: nor can any reasoning of 
Creyghton, the editor, excuse his changing into 4S«/t4ropuluB (Sguros, fuscus) the 
Syropulus of hii own manawripfc, wboee name is aumoribed with ma own hand m ffae 
acts of the council of Florence. Why mipb.t nrt the author be of Syrian extraction? 

M From the oonolusion of the history X should fix the date to the year 1444, four 
yaara after the aynod, when the great eccleaiarch had abdicated hia «Mlice (aeetio zii, 
p. ; I ) \ His passions were cooled by timo and Mtura&Mlit; and* althoq^ 
Syropulus is often partial, he is never intemperate. 

V<nra hMoria tmhnia non emv inter Qrctcos et Latinos {Hagw Ckmitts, 1660, in folio) 
was first published with a loo«o and florid version, by Robert Creyghton, chaplain 
to Charles II. in his exile. The zeal of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, foi 
the hec^nning of the original is wanting. Syropulua mw be ranked with the best ol 
the Byzantine writers for the merit of his narration, and wuk of hia aijle; but he ia 
excluded from the orthodox coUectioDB of the councils. 
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was expended in the massy ornaineuts of his bed and eliarif tt ; find 
while they affected to maintain the prosperity of their ancu ut fortune, 
they quarrelled for the division of fifteen thousand ducats, the first 
alms of the Roman pontiff. After the neceissary preparations, John 
Palaeologus, with a numerous train, accompanied by his brother 
Demetrius and the most res}>ectable persons of the church and state, 
embarked in eight vessels with sails and oars, which steered throng^h 
the Turkish straits of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the Morea, and 
the Adriatic Gulf.»» 

After a tedious and troublesome navigation of seventy-scveu daja, 
this relimous Hiuadron cast anchor before Venice: and 
tneir reception prociamied the joy and mag;nincence or tliat rhfti«ntry 
powerful republic. In the cunimaiid of the world the *..d. uas,' 
modest Augustus iiad never claimed such honours trom his * 
subjects as were paid to his feeble successor by an indepi lulont state. 
Seated ou the poop, on a lofty throne, he received the visit, or, in the 
Greek style, the ado rat ion , of the doge and senators.** They !=^iled 
in the Bucentaur, which was accompanied by twelve stately galleys: 
the sea was overspread with innumerable gondola** oi pomp and 
pleasure ; the air resounded with music and acclamations ; the 
mariners, and even the vessels, were dressed in silk and gold ; and in 
all the emblems and pageants the Roman eagles w ere blendcnl with 
tlic liuiis of St Mark, The triuuipha,! procession, ascendinn^ the 
great canal, passed under the bridge of the Rialto ; and the Ecistem 
strangers gazed with admiration on the palaces, the churches, and the 
populousness of a city that cct ms to float on the bosom of the waves.** 
They sighed to behold the spoilb and trophies with which it had been 
decorated after the sack of Coiistantino])le. AftLr an hospitable 
entertainment of fifteen days, Palajulugus pursued his journey by 
land and water from Venice to Ferrara ; and on this occasion the 
pride of the Vatican was tempered by policy to indulge the ancient 

Syropulus (p. 63) simply erpresses hia intention n aiirm r»t»*tutv W *lr«A.Mf /t*fii$ 
^iXtvi «ra/ l»UMw M/»i'{w««; BMiA the Latin of Oey^ton may afford a speeunem of 

hia florid paraphrase. XJt pomp4 circnmdtictus nostor Tiiii>erator ItftUn populis 
aliqais deauratus Jupiter crederetur, aut Cixusus ex opult utA llydiA. 

** Although I cannot stop to quote Syropulus for every fact, I will oibeerve that 
the navigation of the Greeks from Constantinople to Venice and Ferrara is cnntained 
in the ivth section ( p. G7-iOO), and that the liistoriau haa the uucomiuou talent of 
placing each scene before the reader's eyie. 

*♦ At the time of the synod PlinuiTiea was in Peloponnesus: but he received from 
the despot Demetrius a fai thiol account uf the honoumble reception of ihe emperor 
and patotardh both at Venice and Ferrara (Dux .... sedentem Imi)eratOff«m odbrat), 
which are more slightly mentioned by the Latins (1. ii. c. 14, 15, IG), 

*• The astonishment of a Greek prince and a French ambassador (M(?moire.-j de 
Philippe deComiues, 1. vii. c. 18) at the sight of Venice, abundantly proves that in the 
xvth century it wuh the fir.st and ino.st Bplendid of the Chriatiau cities. For the iqpoila 
of Constantinople at Venice see Syropulus (p. 87). 
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dignity of the emperor of the East He made his entry on a hku^ 
into Fernira. ^000 ; hvA 8, iidlk-white Steed, whose trappings were em- 
broidmd with golden eagles, was led before him ; aad the 
eanopy was home over his head by the princes of fiste, the sons or 
kinsmen of Nicholas, marquis <^ the city, and a aoTereign.<more 
powerfiil than himself.*' Palnologus ^d not alight till he .reached 
the bottom of the staircase: the pope advanced to the door! of the 
apartment ; refused his pro^red genuflexion ; and, after a ipatemal 
embrace, conducted the emperor to a seat on his left band Nor 
would the patriarch descend from his galley till a ceremony, almost 
equal, had been stipulated between the bishops of Rome and Con- 
Btantinople. The latter was saluted by his brother with a kiss of 
union and charity ; nor would any of the Greek ecclesiastics submit 
to kiss the feet of the Western primate. On the opening of the 
synod, the place of honour in the centre .was chiimed by the temporal 
and eodesiiistical chieis ; and it was crtQy by alleging that his pier 
deoessoTs had not assisted in person at I^ce or Chalcedon thai 
Eugenius could evade the ancient precedents of Constantme and 
Marciau. After much debate it was agreed that the right and left 
sides of the chuidi should be occupied by the two nations ; that the 
solitary chair of St Feter diould be raised the first of the Latin line; 
and ihatthe throne of the Greek emperor, at the head of his clergy, 
should be equal and opposite to the second place, the vacant seat of 
theemperor of the West.**^ ^ 

But as soon as festi^ty and form had given place to a more 
serious treaty, tiie Greeks were dissatisfied with their journey, with 
conncii of ^^^i^^ <^d with the pope. The artful pencil of his 
th^Gn-cks emissaries had painted him in a prosperous state^ at the 
at Ferrara head of the princes and prelates of Europe, obedient at Us 
ami Fi^ice. ^ belie ve and to arm. The thin appearance of the 
1439. uTiu crsal synod of Ferrara betrayed his wealmess ; and the 
^ Latins opened the first session with only five archbishops, 
eighteen bishops,' and ten abbots, tlie greatest part of whom were the 
subjects or countrymen of the Italian pontiff. Except the duke of 
Burgundy^ none of the potentates of the West condescended to appear 
in person, or by their ambassadors; nor was it possible to suppress 

Nicholas ITT. of Este reigned forty-eight yenrs (a.d. 1^93-1441), and Inrd of 
Ferrara, Modona, lieggio, Parma, Ikn igo, and Commochio. See bis life in Muraton 
(Antichith. Estonse, touL ii. p. 159-201). 

'"^ The Latin vulgar was provoked to laughter at the strange dresses of tlie Greelc.^i, 
and especially the length of their garments, their sleeves, and their beards; nor was 
the emperor distinguished, except by the purple colour, and his diadem or tiam iidth 
a jewel on the top (Hody de GmociB IlluHtribus, p. 31), Yet another spectator con- 
fesses that the Greek fashion was piti grave e piti d^a tlion the Italian (Yespasiano, 
in Vit. Eugen. IV* in Miuratori, torn. xxv. p. 2tfl). 
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the judicial acts of Basil against the dignity and person of Eugenius, 
which were finally concluded by a new election. Under these cir- 
cumstances a truce or delay was asked and granted, tiU Palaeologfus 
could expect from the consent of the Latins some temporal reward 
for an unpopular union ; and, after the first session, the public pro- 
ceedings were adjourned above six months. The emperor, with a 
chosen band of his favourites and Janizaries, fixed his summer resi- 
dence at a pleasant spacious muuustery, six miles from Ferrara ; 
forgot, in the pleasures of the chase, the distress of the church and 
state ; and persisted lu destroying the game, without listening to the 
ju&t complaints of the marquis or the husbaudiuan.^® In the mean 
while his uufurtunate Greeks were exposed to all the miseries of exile 
and poverty ; for the support of each stranger a monthly allowance 
was assigned of three or four gold florins, and, although the entire 
sum did not amount to seven hundred florins, a long arrear was 
repeatedly- incurred by the indigence or policy of the Roman court.** 
They sighed for a speedy deliverance, but their escape was prevented 
by a triple chain ; a passport from their superiors was required at the 
gates of Ferrara ; the government of Venice had engaged to arrest 
and send back the fugitives, and inevitable punishment awaited them 
at Constantinople ; excommunication, fines, and a sentence, which 
did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, that they should be stripped 
naked and publicly whipped.^ It waa only by the altematiTe of 
hunger or diipute that the Greeks could be persuaded to open the first 
conference^ and they yielded with extreme reluctance to attend from 
Ferrara to Florence Ae rear of a flying synod This new translation 
was urged by inevitable necessity : the ct^ was visited by the plague ; 
the fiddily of the marquis might be suspected ; the mercenary tioope 
of the duke of Milan were at the gates, and, as they ocuupied Bo- 
magna, it waa not without Acuity and danger that the pope, Ihe 
emperor, and the bishops exfdored tbdr way throu^^ the unfre- 
quented paths of the Apennine.** 

•> For the emperor's hunting see Syropulus (p. 143, 14^ 191). The pope had sent 
Inm eleven mieerftble hacks; but he bought a strong and swifl hone f&t oame from 

Russia. The name o{ Janizaries may surprise; but tho name, rather than the institu- 
tion, iwd passed from the Ottomaa to the Bjsantine courts and is often used in the 
lasi age of tiie empire. 

The Greeks oht-iiined, with much difficulty, that, instead of provisions, money 
should be distributed, four florins ^ month to the persons of honourable rank, Hud 
tliree florins to then' servants, witii aa addition of thirty move to the emperor, twenty- 
five to the patriarch, and twenty to the prince, or despot, Demetrius. The payment 
of the first month amounted to 691 florins, a sum which will not allow us to reckon 
above 200 Greeks of every condition (Syropulus, p. 104, 105). On the 20Ul Ootober, 
1438, there w{w nn arrear of four months; in April, 1439, of thrMi aodof fiT«and • 
half in July, at the time of the union (p. 172, 225, 271). 

*o Syropulus (p. 141, 142, 204, 221) deplorea the impriaomnent of the OracSoi and 
the tyranny of the emperor ui I patriarch. 

The wars of Italy are most clearly represented in the ziiiiii volume of the Annals 
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Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by time and policy. The 
violence of the fathers of Basil rather promoted than injured tlie 
cause of Eugcnius : the nations of Europe abhorred the schism, and 
disowned the election, of Felix the Fifth, who was successively a 
duke of Savoy, an hermit, and a pope ; and the great princes were 
gradually reclaimed by his competitor to a favourable neutrality and 
a firm attachment. The legates, with suuie respectable members, 
deserted to the Roman army, wliich insensibly rose in numbers and 
reputation ; the council of Basil was reduced to thirty-nine bishoj^ 
and three hundred of the inferior clergy;** while the Latnis of 
Florence could produce the subscriptions of the pope himself, eight 
cardinals, two patriarchs, eight archbi>li(){)s, tifty-two bishops, and 
forty-five abbots or chiefs of reliofious ordt rs. xVfter the labour of 
nine montlis and tlic debates of tvventy-tive sessions, thev attained 
tlic advantage and glory of the reunion of the Greeks, l our prin- 
cipal questions had been agitated between the two churched : 1. The 
use of unleavened bread in the conimuiuun of (Christ's body. 2. The 
nature of purgatory. 3. The supremacy of the pope. And, 1. The 
single or double procession of the Holy Ghost. The cause of either 
nation was managed by ten theological champions : the Latins were 
supported by the inexhaustible eloquence of Cardinal Julian, and 
Mark of Ephesus and Bessarion of Nice were the bold and able 
leaders of the Greek forces. We may bestow some praise on the 
progress of human reason, by observing that the first of these ques- 
tions was now treated as an immaterial rite, which might innocently 
vary with the fashion of the age and country. With regard to the 
second, hoth parties were agreed in the belief of an intermediate state 
of purgation for the venial sins of the faithful ; and whether their 
souls were purified by elemental fire was a doubtful point, which in a 
hw years might be conveniently settled on the spot by the disputants. 
The chums of supremacy appeared of a more weighty and substantial 
kind, yet by the Oriental the Roman l»Bhop had ever be^ respected 
as lihe first of the five patriarchs ; nor did they scruide to admit that 
his jurisdietioQ should be exercised agreeably to the holy canons: 
a vague allowance, wUch might be defined or eluded by occasional 
convenience. The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
alone, or from the Father and the Son, was an article of fisuth which 

of Mui-atori. Tlie scliisinatic Greek, Syropulus (p, 145), appean? t<> have exaggerated 
thu foar aud disorder of the pope iu his retreat from Ferrara to Florence, wliioU ia 
proved by the acts to have been soUMwllftt more decent and deliberate. 

* Syropulus is j)luaHed to reckon seven hundred prelates in the council of Basil. 
The error ia manifatit, aud pei-haps voluntary. Tliat extravagant number could not 
be supplied by all the ecclesiastics of every degree who were present at the council, 
nor by till the abeeiit biahope of the Weet^ who, wpxonly or taoitly, might adhere to 
its decrees. 
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had mi\k much deeper into the ninids of men ; and in tiie sessions of 
i errara and Florence the Latin addition of filioque was subdivided 
into two questions, whether it were legal, and whether it were 
orthodox. Perhaps it may not be necessary to boast on this subject 
of my own impartial indifference: but I must think that the Greeks 
were strongly supported by the prohibition of the coniiril of Chal- 
cedou against adding any ai-ticle whatsoever to the creed of Nice, or 
rather of Constantinople.®' In earthly affaii-s it is not easy to con- 
ceive how an assembly of legislators can bind their successors invested 
with powers equal to their own. But the dictates of inspiration must 
be true and unchangeable ; nor should a privati^ bishop or a ])ro- 
vincial synod have presumed to innovate against the judgment of the 
Catholic church. On the substance of the doctrine the controversy 
was equal and endle^ ; reason is confounded by the procession of a 
deity ; the Gospel, which lay on the altar, was silent ; the various 
texts of the fathers micht corrupted by fraud or entangled by 
soplnatry ; and the Greeks were ignorant of the characters and 
writings of the Latin saints.^^ Of this at least we may be F^nre, that 
neither side could be convinced by the ari.' uuients of their opponents. 
Prejudice may be enlightened by rcciaon, and a superficial glance 
may be rectified by a clear and more perfect view of an object 
adapted to our faculties. But the bishops and monks had been 
taught Iruiii their infancy to repeat a form of mysterious words: t)it;ii- 
national and personal honour depended on the repetition of the same 
sounds, and their narrow minds were hardened and inflamed the 
acrimony of a public dispute. 

While they were lost in a cloud of dust and darkness, the pope 
and em]x>ror were desirous of a seeming union, which could 
alone accomplish the purpc^es of their interview ; and the wiStSo^ 
obstinacy of public dispute was softened by the arts of 
private and personal negociation. The patriarch Joseph had sunk 
under the weight of age and infirmities ; his dying voice breathed the 
counsels of charity and concord, and his vacant benefice might tempt 
the hopes of the ambitious clergy. 1 lie ready and active obedience 
of tile archbishops of Russia and Nice, of Isidore and Bessarion, was 
prompted and recompensed by their speedy promotion to the dignity 
of ca.rdinals. Bessarion, in the first debates, had stood forth the 

** The Greeks, who dialiked the uuiou, were uuwilliiig to Ballj from this strong 
Ibitreas (p. 178, 193, 195, 802, of Syropulus). The shame of the Latins was a^BtSp 
TBied by their producing an old MS. of the second ooanoil of Niofi^ witii jS^HagfUf in 
fhe Jfi(%ne creed. A palpable forgery I (p. 173). 

** ^ f^i* (said aa eminent Oredi) ^> il$ mm» kViX^m Aat/mvk w «-(«r»vMw ti»x 

(^ropuliU!^ p. 109). See tho peiplesity of Uie Gx«ekr 

ill, 218, 252, 253, 273). 
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most strenuous and eloquent champioa of the Greek church ; and if 
the apostate, the bastard, was reprobated by his country,®* he appears 
in ecclesiastical story a rare exMmple of a patriot who was recom- 
mended to court favour by loud opposition and well-timed cumpli- 
ance* With the aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the emperor 
applied his arguments to the general situation ami personal characters 
of the bishops, and. each was successively moved by authority and 
example. Their reveimca were in the hands of tin- Turks, their 
persons in those of the Latins ; an episcopal treasure, tiiree robes 
and forty ducats, was soon exhausted ; "" the hopes of their return 
still depended on the ships of Venice and the alms of llcjme ; and 
such was their indlfrence, that their arrears, the payment of a debt, 
would be accepted as a ikvour, and might operate as a bribe.*' The 
danger and relief of Constantinople might excuse some prudent and 
pious dis.siuiLilation ; and it was insinuated that the obstinate heretics 
who should resist the consent of the East and West would be aban- 
doned in a hostile land to the revenge or justice of the Roman 
pontilF. ' In the first private assembly of the Greeks the formulary 
of union was approved by twenty-four, and rejected by twelve, 
members ; but the five cros^bearers of St. Sophia, who aspired to 
represent the patriarch, were disqualified by ancient disdpllne, and 
their right of voting was transferred to an obsequious train of monks, 
grammarians, and pro&ne laymen. The will of the monarch pro- 
duced a fiilae and servile unanimity, and no more than two patriots 
had courage to speak their own sentiments and those of their country. 
Demetrhis» the empmr^s brother, retired to Venice, that he might 
not be witness of the union ; and Mark of Ephesus^ mistaking perhaps 
his pride for his conscience, disdaimed all communion with die Latin 
heretics, and aTowed himself the champion and confessor of the 
orthodox creed.** In the treaty between the two nations scTeral 

•* See the polite altercation of Mark and Besaarion in S;^ropu1a8 (p. 257), who 
never diuembles the vio«s of his oim party, and £urly pnuns the virtues of tho 
Latins. 

^ For the poverty of the Greek bishops see a remarkable passage of Ducas (o. SI 
[p. 216, ed. Bonn]). One had possessed, for his whole property, three old gownf?, 
«c. By teaching one-and-twenty years in his monastery, Bessarioa hinisclf luuL 
collected forty gold florins; but of theae the archbishop had expended twenty -eight 
in his voyage £rom Peloponnesus, and the remainder at Ckuutantinople (Syropcdosy 
p. 127). 

^ Syropulus denioa thrxt tho Greeks received any money before they had sub- 
scribed the act of union (p. 283): yet he relates some suspicious circumstances; and 
thtie bribery and ewmption are poeitiydy affirmed by the nistorian Ducas [loc. cit.]. 

^ The Greeks mo8t piteouRly expresfl their own feai-s of exile and per[>etual slavery 
(Spropul. p. 196)} and they were strongly moved by the emperor's threats (p. 260). 

* I had foi^t another xxtpulBr and onrihodox protester: a fttrourite hound, who 
usually lay quiet on the fooi-cloth of the emperor's throne, but who Larked most 
furiously wliile the act of union was reading, without being silenced by the aoothiqg 
or tba laahM of the K^al attendants (Syropul. p. 265, 266). 
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forms of consent were proposed, such as might satisfy the Latins 
vitliout dishonouring the Greeks; and they weighed tlie scruples of 
words arul syllables till the theological balance trembled with a slight 
preponderance in favour of the V'^aticaa. It was agreed (I must 
entreat the attention of the reader) that the Holy Ghost j)roceeds 
from the Father and the Son, as from one principle and one sub- 
stance ; that he proceeds the Son, being of the same nature and 
substance ; and that he proceeds from the Fatlier and the Son, by one 
epiration and production. It is less difficult to understand the articles 
of the preUminary treaty : that the pope fIiouM defray all the ex- 
penses of the Greeks in their return home ; Lluit he aliuuld aiumally 
maintain two galleys and three hundred soldiers for the defence of 
Constantinople; that all the ships which transported pilgrims to 
Jerusalem should be obliged to touch at that port ; that as often 
they were required, the pope should furnish ten galleys for a year, ur 
twenty for six months; and that he should powerfully solicit the 
princes of Europe, if the emperor had occasion for land-forces. 

The same year, and almost the same day, were marked by the 
deposition of Eugenius at Basil, and, at Florence, by his 
leanion of ^e Greeks and Latins. In the former synod 
(whicli be styled indeed an asMmbly of daemons) the pope aj>. 
yns branded with the guilt <^ simony, perjury, tyranny, '^'^ 
heresy, and schism ; ^ and declared to be incorrigible in his vicesi 
unworthy of any title, and incapable of holding any ecderiaatical 
offioe. In the latter he was revered as the true and holy ?icar' of . 
Cbiist, who, after a separation of six hundred years^ had 
reoondled the Catholics of the East and West in one fold, theOnAtai 
and under one shepherd. The act of union was subscribed aj>. 1439^ 
by the pope, the emperor, and the principal members d^*" 
both churdies; even by those who, like Syropulus,^* had been 
deprived of the right of voting. Two copies might have sufficed for 
the £a8t and West ; but Eugenius was not satisfied unless four au- 
thentic and similar transcripts were signed and attested as the monu- 
ments of his iictory.^' On a memorable day, the dxth of July, the 

From tlie original Lives of tlie Popof), in ^riiraton'a Collection (torn. iii. P. ii. 
torn. XXV.), the maimeFs of Kugeaius IV. appear to have been decent^ and even 
«xieinplary. His ritnation, exposed to the woiid and to hie enemies, wafl« restodnt, 

and is a pledge. 

^ Syropulua, rather than subecribe, would have assisted, as the least evil, at the 
of the union* He was oompelled to do both; and the gteai eeolenardi 
poorly excuses his submisHion to the emiieror (p. 29'^ 

^ None of these original acts of union can at proeout be produced. Of the ten MSS. 
that are pramrad (five at Borne, and the remainder at Florence, Bologna, Venios^ 
Paris, and London), nine have been examined by an accurate critic (M. de Rrequigny), 
who condenuM thmu for the variety and impei-feotions of the Ghreek signatures. Yet 
several of theee may be esteemed as aothentio copies, \rfiioh were subiotibed at Florenoe, 
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successors of St. Peter and Constantine ascended their thrones ; the 
two nations assembled in the cathedral of Florence ; their representa- 
tives, Cardinal Julian, aiid Bessarion archbishop of Nice, appeared in 
the pulpit, and, after reading in their respective tongues the act of 
union, they mutually embraced in the name and the presence of 
theu* applauding brethren. The pope and his ministers then oliiciated 
according to the Roman liturgy ; the creed was chanted with the 
addition of filioque ; the acquiescence of the Greeks was poorly 
.excused by their ignorance of the harmonious but inarticulate 
sounds ; and the more scrupulous Latins refused any public cele- 
bration of the Byzantine rite. Yet the emperor and iii^ clergy were 
not totally unmindful of national honour. The treaty was ratified by 
their consent : it was tacitly af]^reed that no iiiDovLitioii should be 
attempted in their creed or ceremonies ; they spared and secretly 
respected the generous . firmness of Mark of Ephesus, and, on the 
decease of the patriarch, they refused to elect his successor, except in 
the cathedral of St. Sophia. In the distribution of public and private 
rewards the liberal pontiff exceeded their hopes and his promises : 
iMrntom Greeks, with less pomp and pride, returned by the same 
toOonsttn- road of Ferrara and Venice; and their reception at Con- 
A4). 1440, stantinople was such as will be described in the following 

chapter.'* The success of the first trial encouraged l.u- 
genius to repeat the same edifying scenes, and the deputies of the 
Armenians, the Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and E^rypt, the 
Nestorians, and the .Ethiopians, were successively introduced to kiss 
the feet of the Roman pontiff, and to announce the obedience and 
the orthodoxy of the East These Oriental embassies, unknow n in 
the countries wluch they presumed to represent,'^ diffused over the 
West the fame of Eugenius ; and a clamour was artfully propagated 
against the remnant of a schism in Smtzeriand and Savoy which 
alone impeded the harmony of the Christian world. The vigour of 
opposition was succeeded by the lasdtude of despair ; the council of 

Basil was silently dissolved; and Felix, renouncing the 
«rfbedmNb, tiara, again withdrew to the devout or delicious hermitage 

of Ripii^e.^* A general peace was secured by mutual acts 

before f2Gth of August, 14.".9 i the final separation of the pope and empeXor(M6lloirai 
do rAwid«5mie dea Inscriptions, torn, xliii. p. 287-311). 
"HfjLn %i its iit^ifUtf^xoZ* ^ttmt (Syropul. p. 2t>7). 

In tlieir return the Grecka conversed at I^ologna with the at)ab;u«3adors of Eng- 
land ; iUid after t»ome queotions and answers thiood impartial strangers lauglied at the 
pretended union of Florenoe (Syropni. p. 307). 

" So nugatory, or rather so fabulous, are these reunions of the Nestorians, 
Jacobites, &c., that I have turned over, without success, the Bibliotheca Orieutalia of 
Asseniannus, a fiiithful slave of the Vatican. 

Ril)aille ia situate near Thonon, in J^nvoy, on the southern side of the lake of 
Qeneva, it is now a Cai thusiaoi ablxsy; and ilr. Addison (Travels into Italy, vol, ii* 
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of oblivion and indemnity: all ideas of reformation so]>sided; the 
popes continued to exercise and aim so their eccleriiaisiical despotism ; 
nor lias Rome been since disturbed by the mischief of a contested 
election." 

The journeys of three emperots were unayaHing- for their tem- 
poral, or perhaps their spiritual, salvation ; but they were 
productive or a beneficial consequence, the revival of the Greek lau- 
Greek learning in Italy, from wliencc it was propagated to SuSuiti. 
the last nations of the West and North. In their lowest "^'^a 
servitude and depression, the subjects of the Byzantine ^^^^ 
throne were still possessed of a golden key that could unlock the 
treasures of antiquity, of a musical and prolific languci^e that gives a 
soul to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstractions of philo- 
sophy. Since the barriers of the monarchy, and even of the capital, 
had been trampled under foot, the various barbarian^ had duahtless 
corrupted the form and subsLance of the national dialect ; and ample 
glossaries have been composed, to interpret a multitude of words, of 
Arabic, Turkish, Sclavonian, Latin, or French origin.*^* But a purer 
idiom was spoken in the court and taught in the college, and the 
flourishing state of the language is described, and perhaps embel- 
Hahed, by a learned Italian,^' who, by a long residence and noble 
marriage,'*' was naturalised at Constantinople about thirty years 
before the Ttirkish conquest **The Yulgar speech," says Philel- 
phus,^^ «<ha8 been depraved by the people, and Infected by the mul- 

p. 147, 148, Off BMk«rT}]l6*t edition of Us works) has eeletncsted the place ai^ the 

founder, .^ucas Sylvius, and the fathers of Rvsil, applaud tlio austere life of the 
dacal hennit; but the French and Italian proverba moat unluckily attest the popular 
opinioii offals luxury. 

''^ In this account of tho councils of Bfisil, Ferrara., nud Florence, I have consultsd 
the original acts, which hli the xviith and xviiith tomes of the edition of Venice, and 
are closed by the perspicuous, lliough partial, lustory of Augostin Patricius, an 
Italian of the xrth c< u ' 1 1 ; y. They are dis^ested and abridged by Dupln (Bibliothbque 
Eccl&. torn, sai), and the contiuuator of Fleuiy (torn. xxiL); and the respect of the 
Gal]ie«& church for ^o adveFse parties coofines their members to an awkwsrd 
moderation. 

V In the first attempt Meurbiun collected 3600 Gnccu-biu-barous words, to which, 
fu a second editiou, he snl^oined 1800 more; yet what plenteous gleanings did he 
letre to Portius, Ducange, Fsibrotti, the Bollandista, &c.! (FaVjric. Biblioth. Orffc. 
tom. x> P* &c.) Some Persic words may be found in Xeuophou, and some Latin 
oneadn Flutardi; and such is the hientable effect of war and commeroe; but tite 
form and substance of the language were not affected by this sliglit alloy. 

" The life of Francis Philelphus, a Bophist, proud, re.stles«}, and rapacious, has been 
-Ifgently composed by Lancelot (Mrinoires de I'Acad^mte dos Inscriptions, turn. x. 
091-751) and TiraboBchi {Lstoria della Letteratura Italiana, torn. vii. p. ^S-'-'iOl), 
for the most part from his own letters. His elaborate writings, and those of his con- 
temporaries, sre forgotten : but -their fiunillar epistles still deaciibe the men and the 
times. 

• He married, and had perha^^s debauched, the daughter of John, and the grand* 
daughter of Manuel Chrysoloras. She was young, beaatiftil» and wealthy; and her 
noble family was allied to the Dorii" of Genoa and the emperors of Constauiinople. 

•» Qneci quibus ^lingua depravata uon sit .... ita lo<^uuutur vulgo hio etiam 
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• " titude of strangers and merchants, who every day flock to the city 

and mingle with the nihabitants. It is from the disciples of such a 
** school that the Latin language received the versions of .Vristotle 
" and Plato, so obscure in sense, and in spirit so poor. But the 
** Greeks, who have escaped the contagion, are those whom we follow, 

and they alone are worthy of our imitation. In familiar discourse 

they still speak the tongue of Ariatophanes and Euripides, of the 
^* historians and philosophefB of Athens ; and the style of their 
^ writings is still more elaborate and correct. The persons who, by 
*« ihehr birlii and offices, are attached to the Byzantine eonrt. are 

those who maintain, with the lesst alloy, the andent standard of 
^ elegance and purity ; and the native graces of language most con?- 

spicuously shine among the noble matrons, who are excluded from 
** all interoouraf with foreigners. With foreigners do I say ? They 

live retired and sequestered irom the eyes of tiieir fellow-citizens. 

Seldom are tlic) ^een in the streets; and when they leave tiieir 

houses, it is in tiie dusk of evening, on visits to the churches and 
^ iheur nearest kmdied. On these occasions they are on horseback, 

Govmd with a veil, and encompassed by their parents, their hus- 

bands, or their servants." 

Among the Greeks a numerous and opulent deigy was dedicated 
to the service of religion ; their monks and bishops have ever been 
distinguished by the gravity and austerity of their manners, nor were 
they diverted, like the Latin priests, by the pursuits and pleasures of 
a secular and- even military life. After a large deduction for the 
time and talents that were lost in the devotion, the laziness, and tiie 
^Bsoord of the church and cloister, the more inquisitive and ambitious 
mmds would explore the sacred and profane erudition of their native 
language. The ecdeaastacs presided over tiie education of youth : 
the schoolB of philosophy and eloquence were perpetuated till tiie fall 
of the empire ; and it may be affirmed tiiat more books and more 

knowledge were included withm the walls of Constantinople 
^^uuna'" than could be dispersed over the extensive countries of the 

West*' But an important distinction has been already 

tempeatate ut AristopLanps comictw, aut Euripides tragictis, ut oratoroo omnes, ut 
histuriugraphi, ut philosoplii .... litterati autem liommes et doctixia et eiueudatiuA 
.... Nam Tin aulici veterem aennonis cUgnitotem fttque elegantiam retinebant in 
prlmisqrie ipsje nobiles luuliercs; qxtibns cum nullnm easet oiimino cum viris pere- 
griaU commercium, merim ille ac purua Gneuorum aermo servabatar intactua 
(Fliikl;^ Epiet. ad ann. 1451, apud Hodium, p. 188, 189). He observes in another 
passage, uxor illa mea Thftodora locntione erat admodiim moderaU at atum at my^«;im» 
Atticd. 

Philelphus, absurdly eood^ derivea tUa Grcek or Oiiantal jaaSmuj from dw 
manners of ancient Rome. 

** See the state of learning in the xiiith and xivth centuries in the learned and 
judiaixnw Moaheim ^nstitiit. Hiat. Bodaa. p. 434-440^ 490-494). 
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noticed : the ( i reeks were stationan,' or retrograde, while the Latiin 
were advancing \vitli a rapid and yirotz^rcasive motion. The nations 
were excited by tlio sjiirit r>f independence and emulation ; and even 
the little world of tiie Italian states contained more people and 
industry than the decreasing circle of the Byzaiitlni' Ljopire. In 
Europe the lower ranks of society were relieved from the ^•oke of 
feudal servitude; and freedom is the tirst step to curiosity and 
knowledge. The use, however rude and corrupt, of the Latin 
tongue had been preserved by superstition ; the universities, from 
Bologna to Oxford,^^ were ]»e()pled with thousands of scholars ; and 
their misL'uiLled ardour migiit be directed to more liberal and manly 
studies, in the resurrection of science Italy was the iirst that cast 
away her shroud ; and the eloquent Petrarch, by hi^lcssons and his 
example, may justly be fipplaudod as the tirst harbinger of day. A 
purer style of composition, a more generous and rational strain of 
sentiment, flowed from the study and imitation of the writers* of 
ancient Ilome ; and the disciples of Cicero and Virgil approached, 
with reverence and love, the sanctuary of their Grecian mtisters. In 
the sack of Constantinople the French, and even the Venetians, had 
despised and destroyed tlip works of Lysippus and Homer ; the 
monuments of art may be annihilated by a single blow, but the im- 
mortal mind is renewed and multiplied by the copies of the pen, and 
such copies it was the ambition of Petrarch and his friends tu possess 
and understand. The arras of the Turks undoubtedly pressed the 
flight of the Muses : yet we may tremble at the thoujrht that Greece 
might have been overwhelmed, with her schools and libraries, before 
Europe had emerged from the deluge of barbarism ; that the seeds 
of science might have been scattered by the winds before the Italian 
soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

The most learned Italians of the fifteenth century have confessed 
and applauded the restoration of Greek literature, after Revival of 
a long obliviuii of many hundred years.*** Yet in that [EiSlJjto 
country, and beyond the Alps, some names are quoted ; ''•'y* 
some prufomid scholars who, ia the darker ages, were honourably 

At the end of the xvth century there existed in Borope about Bfty QntveFritiee, 

and of these the foundation of ten or twelve is prior to the year 1300. Tliey were 
crowded in proportion to their scarcity. Bologna contained 10,000 students, chiefly 
of the €Mi law. In the year 1357 the ntimber at Oxford had deereased from 80,000 
to 6000 scholars (Henry's History of Great Britain, vol. iv. p. 478). Yet even this 
decrease is much superior to the present list of the members of the university. 

** Of those writers who professedly treat of the restoration of the Qreek learning 
in Italy, the two principal are Hodius, Dr. Humphrey Hody (de Qrscci.s Illu-stribna, 
Qraicee Literanimque humaniorum Imtauratoribus; Londini, 1742, iu loi-ge 
oeteToX and TiraboscUi (Istoria della Letteratura Italiana, torn. v. p. 364-377, torn, 
•rii.p. 112-143). The Oxford professor is i labnr o.iH scholar, but the lihiaiiaa of 
Moaena eigoya the auperiority of a modem and natiuuai hiatoriau. 
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distinguished by their knowledsre of tlie Greek tongue ; and national 
vanity has beeu loud in the praise of such rare examples of erudition. 
Without scrutinising the merit of individuals, truth must observe 
that their science is without a cause and witiiout an elfect ; that it 
was eiu^y for them to satisfy themselves and their more ignorant con- 
temporaries ; and that the idiom, which they had so marvellously 
acquired, was traIi^c^ibed in few manuscripts, and was not taiight in 
any university of the West. In a comer of Italy it faintly existed 
as the popular, or at least as the ecclesiastical, dialect.**' The first 
impression of the Doric and Ionic colonies has never been completely 
erased ; the Calabriau churches were long attached to the throne of 
Constantinople ; and the monks of St. Basil pursued their studies in 
Mount Athos and the schools of the East. Calabria was the native 
country of Bariaam, who has already appeared as a sectary and an 
ambassador ; and BarUiam was the first who revived, beyond 
Bariaam, the Alps, the mcmory, or at Iccist the writings, of Homer.^' 
^ * lie is described, by Petrarch and lioccfice,^^ as a man ui" a 
diminutive stature, though truly great in the mc<i^ure of learning and 
genius : of a piercing discernment, though of a slow and painful 
elocution. For many ages (as they affinn) Greece had not produced 
his equal in the kiiuu ledge of history, grammar, and pinlosophy ; 
and his merit was celebrated in the attestations of the princes and 
doctors of Constantinople. One of these attestations is still extant ; 
and the emperor Cantacuzene, the ])rotector of his adversaries, is 
forced to allow that Euclid, Aristotle, and I'iato were tamiliar to that 
profound and subtle logician.^'-' In the court of Avignon he formed 
an intimate connection with Petrarch,'^*^ the first of the Latin 
scholars ; and the desire of mutual instruction was the principle of 
studies of their literary commerce. The Tuscan applied himself with 
Feirardi. ggggr cuHosity and assiduous diligence to the study of the 
iaa»-m4. Gj-ggt language, and in a laborious struggle with the dry- 
ness and difficulty of the first rudiments he began to reach the sense, 
and to feel the spirit, of poets and philosophers whose minds were 
CdfDgemtl to his own. But he was soon deprived of the society and 
leasoDs of this useful assistant; Bariaam relinquished his fruitless 

^ In Calabria qtm olim Magna Grescia dicebatur, colootts Chnecia repleta, renMarit 

qu:vdam lingua* veteris cognitio i Hoiliiis, p. 2). If it were eradicated by the Romans, 
it Wiis revived and perpetuated by tlie inouks of St. Basil, who possessed seveu cou- 
venta at Rossano alone (Giaiinone, Istoria di Napoli, torn. i. p. 520). 

^ li Barbari ' =;'yi' pf'trarch, the Frencli and Germana) vix, non dicam libroa sed 
nomcn Ilomeii audn uruut, Perliapa in that respect the xiiith ceutuxy waa lejis bappy 
thau the 9.i;e of Charlemagne. 

See the character of Bariaam, in Boccaco de Qcncalog. Dettroin, L XT. C 6. 

*^ Cautacuzon. 1. ii. c. 30 [c. 39, torn. i. p. 543, etl. Bounj. 

For the connection of Petrarch and Bariaam, and tlie two interviews, at Avignon 
ia 1339, and at Naples in 1342, see the exoeUont Mtmoires siir la Vie da Petrax^ua^ 
torn. i. p. 40U-410- torn. ii. p. 75-77. 
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embassy, and. on his return to Greece, he rashly provoked the swarms 
of fanatk' in juks, by attempting to substitute the ligfht of reason to 
that uf their navel. After a separation of three years the two frioncls 
agrain met in the court of Naples ; but the generous pupil renounced 
the iairest occasion of improvement ; and by his recommendation 
Barlaam was finally settled in a small bishopric of his native Cala- 
bria.'^ The manifold avocations of Pctraich, love and friendship, his 
various correspondence and frequent journeys, the Roman laurel, and 
his elaborate compu^^itions in prose and verse, in Latin and Italian, 
diverted him from a lureign idium ; and as he advanced in life the 
attainment of the Greek laii^niatrc was the object of his wishes rather 
than of his hopes. When he was about fifty years of age, a I^yzan- 
tine ambassador, his friend, and a master of both toni^ues, presented 
him with a copy of Homer, and the answer of Pctrarcli ii at once 
expressive of his eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After celebrating 
the generosity of the donor, and the value of a gift more precious in his 
estimation than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds : — " Your present of 
** the genuine and original text of the divine poet, the fountain of all 
** invention, is worthy of yourself and of me ; you have fulfilled your 
promise, and satisfied my desires. Yet your liberality is still imper- 
*^ feet : with Homer you sliould have given me yourself ; a guide who 
'* could lead me into the fields of light, and disclose to my won- 
dering eyes the specious miracles of the Ihad and Odyssey. But, 
alas I Homer is dumb, or I am deaf ; nor is it in my power to 
enjoy tiie beauty which I possesB. I have seated him by the side 
of Plato, the prince of poets near the prince of philosophers, and I 
^ glory in the sight of my illustriotis guests. Of their immortal 
, ** writings, whate?er had been tranglated into the Latin idiom I had 
<« already acquired ; but if thm be no profit, tiiere is some |deasmre, 
^ in belMldjiig tiieae venerable Greeks in their proper and national 
" halnt I am delighted witii tiie aspect of Homer ; and as often aa 
**I embrace the dlent volume, I exclaim witii a sigh, Illustrious 
** bard I witii what pleasure should I listen to thy song, if my sense 
** of hearing were not obstructed and lost by the deatii of one friend, 
and in ti^e much lamented absence of another 1 Nor do I yet 
despair, and the example of Cato suggests some comfort and hope, 
^ once it was in tiie last period of age that he attained the know* 
•« ledge of tiie Greek letten." " 

*■ The Mshoprio io wlifeh Bttrlnam nfared was the old Loeri, in the noddle agw • 

Seta. Cyriuca, and by corruption Hieracium^ Qenu-e (Dissert. Chorographica ItaTite 
medii JSvi, p. 312). The divea opum of the Norman tixuea soon lapsed into poverty, 
dnoe even the dkindi was poor: yet the town etUl contains 3000 mbabitonts (Swin- 
burne, p. r.40). 

** I will tzaaacribe a passage from tUis epistle of Petrarch (Famil. ix. 2): Donasti 
Honsnim noa In alisiumi setmonem Tiolanto alveo deriTatnin, aed es Ipaia Qned 
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The prize which eluded the efforts of Fefcrsorch was obtained by the 
Of Bocoue, fortune and industry of Ws friend Boccaoe,** the father of 



iMkin. Tuscan prose. That popular writer, who derives his 
reputation from the Decameron, an hundred noTels of pleasantry and 
love, may aspire to the more serious praise of restoring in Italy the 
study of the Greek language. In the year one thousand three hundred 
and sixty a disciple of Barlaam, whose name was Leo or Leontius 
PilatuB, was detained in hk way to Avignon by the advice and hos- 
pitality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger in bis house, prevailed 
on the repoblie of Florence to allow him an annual stipend, and devoted 
his leisure to the first Greek professor, who taught that language in 
Leo Piiatus, ^ WesteHi countries of Europe. The appearance of Leo 
fint G^k^ might disgust the most eager diadple : he was dothed in 
^^^uMi the mantle of a philosopher or a mendicant; his countenance 
A.p ' was hideous; his face was overshadowed with black hair; 
1360-1M3, ^ i)eard long and uncombed ; his deportment rustic ; his 
temper gloomy and inconstant ; nor could he grace his discourse with 
the ornaments or even the perspicuity of Latin elocution. But his 
mind was stored irith a treasure of Greek learmng : history and fiible, 
philosophy and grammar, wera alike at Ids command ; and he read the 
poems of Homer in the schools of Florence. It was from his ezpUnsp 
tion that Boccace composed* and transcribed a literal prose version of 
ihe Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied the thirst of his friend Petrarch, 
and whic^, perhaps in tiie succeeding century, was clandestinely used 
by Laurentius Valla, the Latin interpreter. It was from his nana- 
tives that the same Boccace collected the materials for his treatise on 
the genealogy of the heathen gods, a work, in that age, of stupendous 
erudition, and which he ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek characterB • 
and passages, to excite the wonder and applause of his more ignorant 
readera*^ The first steps of learning are slow and laborious; no 

eloquii scatebris, et qualis divino illi proflnxit ingenio Sine tuft voce Homerus 

tuvw apud me mutus, immo vero ego apud ilium gurdus sum. Qaudeo tamen t«1 ad* 
l|MeUi solo, ac nepe jlltim amplezos atquo snspiniu dioo, O magne Tir, fte. 

" Fop the life tunl v. iitings of Boccace, who wjis bom in 1;^13, and died in 1375, 
FabrioLua (Biblioth. Latin, medil JBIvi, torn. i. p. 248, &c.) and Tirabosohi (torn. v. p. 
83, 439-451) may be oonrolted. The edttiona, venrions, inutationa of his norele, are 
innumerable. Yet he was ashamed to eommumcate tliat trifling, and perha^vs scan- 
dalous, work to Petrarch, his respectable firiend, in whose letters and memoirs he 
oonspioaously appean. 

•* Boccace indulges an honest vanity : Ot^ientationis cauB& Grseca carmina adRcripsi 
• • * . jure tttor meo; meum est hoc decus, meagloria scilicet inter Etruscos Onecis 
nti camiinibus. Konne «gD M qui Leontiiiin rawtum, &c. (de Qemalegia Deorum, 
I. XV. c. 7, a work which, though now forgotten, hu ran through thirteeii or fourteen 
editions). 

* This translation of Homer was by Pilatus, not by Boccaccio. See Hailam, Hist, 
of Lit TOLL p. 132.— IL 
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more tlian ten yotaries of Homer could be enumerated in all Italy, 
and neither Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, could add a single name 
to this stiidiour* catalofriie. But their numbers would have multiplied, 
their progrciia vvuuld liave been accelerated, if the inconstant Leo, at 
the end of three years, had not relinquished an honourable and bene- 
ficial station. In his passage Petrarch enterlained him at Padua a 
short time : he enjoyed the scholar, but w as justly offended with the 
jrlooniy and unsocial temper of the man. Dibcontented with the world 
and with himself, Leo depreciated his present enjoyments, while absent 
persons and objects were dear to his imagination. In Italy he was a 
Theasalian, in Greece a native of Calabria; in tlie company ot the 
Latins he disdained their language, religion, and manners : no i;ooner 
was he landed at (Jonstantinople than he again sighed for the wealth 
of Venice and the L'kgaiice of 1 lorence. His Italian friends were 
deaf to his importunity : he depended on their curiosity and hidul- 
gence, and embarked on a second voyaere ; but on his entrance into 
the Adriatic the ship was assailed by a tempest, and the unfortunate 
teacher, who like Ulysses had fastened himself to the mast, was struck 
dead by a flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch dropped a tear on 
his disaster ; but he was most anxious to learn whether some copy of 
Euripides or Sophocles might not be saved from the hands of the 
mariners.** 

But the faint rudimflnts of Greek learmng, which Petrarch had 
encouraged and Boocaoe had planted, aoen withered and 
expired. The weceeding generation was content for a iLl^^,!^ 
while with the improvement of Latin eloquence ; nor was it M^uef 
hefore the end of the fourteenth century that a new and ^j^T^ 
perpetual ilame was rekindled m Italy.** Previous to his i'M'Mu. 
own journey, the emperor Manuel deapatehed his envoya and 
oratora to implore the oompaaBlon of the Weatem prinoea Of these 
envoys the most consplcuoua, or the moat learned, waa Manuel Chry- 
aoloras,*^ of noble birth, and whoae Roman ancestors are supposed to 
have migrated with the great Conatantine. After visiting die courts 
of France and England, where he obtained some eontribntiona and 

LeontiuB, or Leo Pilatus, is BufBdenfly made known by Hody (p. 2-11) and the 
ahh^ Sarle fVio do Petrarque, torn. iii. p. 625-634, 670-673)^ Who hM TOy hl^ilj 
cauglit tbe livoly imd dranmtic manner of nia original. 

** Dr. Hody ( p. r>4) is angry with Leonard Aretin, Guarinus, Paulua Jovivia, &c., 
for affirming tliat the Greek letters were restored in Italy post septtmmios atmot f as i^ 
says he, they had floiirished till the end of the viith century. These writers most 
probably redconed from the last period of the exarchate; and the presence of the 
Greek niagistr.itea and troops at Ravenna and Borne mu»t have preserved, in some 
deCTee, the u&e of their native tongue. 

" See the article of Emanuel, or Manuel Chrysoloi-as, in H idy (p. 12-54) and Tira- 
boflohi (torn. vii. p. 113-118). The predse date of his arrival floats between the yean 
tS90 and 1400, and is only confined by the rngn of Bonifaoe IX. 
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more promises, the envoy was invited to assume the office of a pro- 
fessor ; and Florence had again the honour of tMs fleoond inyitation. 
By his knowledge, not only of the Greek but of the Latio tongue, 
Chrysoloras deserved the stipend and eurpasBed the expectation of the 
republic His school was frequented by a crowd of disciples of every 
rank and age ; and one of these, in a general lustory, has described 
bis motiTes and his success. At that time,** says Leonard Aretin,** 
I was a student of the civil law ; but my soul was inflamed with the 
love of letters, and I bestowed some application on the sciences of 
logic and rhetoric On the arrival of Manuel I hesitated whether 
I &ould desert my legal studies or relinquish this golden oppor- 
tunity ; and thus, in the ardour of youth, I communed with my own 
mind— Wth thou be wanting to thyself and thy fortune? Wilt 
** fSkujm refuse to be introduced to a familiar converse with Homer, 
Plato, and Demosthenes ? with those poets, philosophers, and 
oiators, of whom such wonders are related, and who are celebrated 
by every age as the great masters of human science ? Of professors 
^ and scholars in civil law, a suflBcient supply will always be found in 
our universities ; but a teacher, and such a teacher of the Greek 
language, if he once be suffered to escape, may never afterwards 
** be retrieved. Conrinced by these reasons, I gave myself to Chry- 
soleras, and so strong was my passion, that the lessons which I had 
hnbibed in the day were the constant subject of my nightly dreams."** 
At the same time and place the Latin clasrics were explained by John 
of Bavenna, the domestic pupil of Petrarch : the Italians, who 
illustrated their age and country, were formed in this double school, 
and Florence becune the fruitful seminary of Greek and Roman era- 
dition.^^^ The presence of the emperor recalled Chrysoloras from the 
GoUege to the court; but he afterwards taught at Pavia and Rome 
with equal industry and applause. The remainder of his life, about 
fifteen years, was divided between Italy and Constantinople, between 

^ The name of Aretmut haa been assumed by five or six natives of Arezzo in Tua- 
tmny, of whom Ubio most fiunoui and the most worthlem lived in the zvith century. 

Lieonardus Brunua Aretiuus, the disciple of Clirysolonug, Wixa a linguist, an orator, 
and on liiutoriaa, the secretary of four sucoessive popes, and the chancellor of the 
republic of Florence where he died a.d. 1444, at the age of eeyenty-five (Fabric. 
Biblioth- medii -<Evi, torn. i. p. 190, &c. ; TiniLoficlii, torn. vii. p. 33-38). 

See the passage in Aretin. Conunentario iierum suo Tempore in Italia Gestaium, 
apud llodium, p. 28-30. 

lu tl i;; fk.mcdtic discipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, often comphuns of 
the eager cuiiusity, restless temper, and proud feelings, which announce the geuiua 
and glory of a riper age (M^moires anr Petraiquc, tom. iti. p. 700-709). 

Hiuc Grsecai Latinaquc Bchola9 exortjp sunt, Gtiariim Philclpho, Leonardo Are- 
tino, Caroluque, ac plcri^que aliis tanquam ex equu Trujauo prodeuntibus, quorum 
emi^tione nmlta ingenia doincepa ad nudem ezcitata sunt (Platina in Boni&Mno IX.X 
Another Italian iMiter adds tlie names of Paulus Petrus VergcrinB, Omuibonua Vin- 
ceotius, Poggiusy Franciscus JBiurbarus, Sec. liut 1 question whether a ri^d chrouolotgf 
would aUo«r Qbrjadaam off theae eminent aeholan (HodiuB, p. 25-27, sc.). 
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embassies and ksMnu. In ibe noble office of enlightening a foreign 
nation, the grainmarian was not unmindful of a more sacred duty to 
his prince and country ; and finianuel Chrysoloras died at Constance 
on a public mission from the emperor to the council. 

After his example, the restoration of the Greek letters in Italy was 
prosecuted by a series of emigrants, who were destitute of TbeGicoi 
£ortane and endowed with learning, or at least with Ian- ^^^^J,' 
guage. From the terror or oppression of the Turkish arms, 
the natives of Thessalonica and Constantinople escaped to a land of 
freedom, curiosity, and wealth. The synod introduced into Florence 
the lights of the Greek church and the oracles of the Platonic philo- 
sophy ; and the fiigitives who adhered to the union had the double 
merit of renoundng their country, not only for the Christian but for 
the Catholic cause. A patriot, who sacrifices his party and conscience 
to the allurements of favour, may be possessed however of the private 
and social virtues: he no longer hears the reproachful epithets of 
slave and apostate, and the consideration which he acquires among 
his new associates will restore in his own eyes the dignity of cartinaiBc^ 
his character. The prudent conformity of Bessarion was '^^'^ 
rewarded with the Roman purple : lie fixed his residence in Italy, and 
the Greek cardinal, the titular patriarch of Constantinople, was 
respected as the chief and protector of his nation : hi? nhilitie? were 
exercised in the le^rations of Bologna, Venice, Germany, and Jbrancc ; 
and his election to the chair of St. Peter floated for a moment on the 
uncertain hrcnth of a conclave.^ His ecclesiastical honours diffused 
a splendour and pre-eminence over his literary merit and service: his 
palace was a school ; as often as the cardinal visited the Vatican he 
was attended hv a learned train of both nations ; of men applauded 
by themselves and the. public, and who?e writings, now overspread with 
dust, were popular and useful in their own times. I shall not attempt 
to enumerate the restorers of Grecian literature in the fifteenth 
century ; and it may be sufficient to mention with gratitude the names 



See in Hody the article of Baosarion (p. 136>177). Theodore Qaaa, Geoi^ge of 
Tretneond, sad tbe rest of the Cbedw -whom I have named or omitted, ere iiuerted in 
their proper chapters of hia leasned work, 6ee likewise Iliaboachif in the let end 2tid 
porta of the vith tome. 

M The oardinalB knocM at his door, bat his oondavkt refined to intemipt the 
•tadiee of Beaaarion: "Nioholai^'' aaid lu^ *'tiiy M>pBct Ium coet iiiee en ha^ and me 
"the tiara." • 

Such as George of Trebizond, Theodore Qaza, Argyropulua, Andronicus of 
Thesgalonica, Pbilclphus, Poggius, BlonJus, Nicholas Perrot, Valla, Canipanus, Pla- 
tioa, &c. Viri (saya Hody, with the pioua zeal of a scholar) nullo sevo perituri 
(p. 156). 



• Roacoe (Life of LorauK> de* Uedid, wL i. p. 75) ooneidefe tliat Hody hae ceftited 

this " idle tale."— M. 

VOL. VJII. * 
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of Theodore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of John Argyropiilus, and 
Demetrius Chalcocondyles, who taught their native language in the 
Tiieh-ftniu scbools of Floreuce and Rome. Their labours were not 
and merits, inferior to those of Bessarion, whose purple they revered, and 
whose fortune was tlie secret object of their envy. But the lives of 
these graiiiiiiariaDs were humble and obscure : they had declined the 
lucrative patiis of the church ; their dress and manners secluded them 
from the commerce of the world ; and since they were confined to the 
merit, they might be content with the rewards of learning. From this 
character Janus Lascaris will deserve an exception. II is eloquence, 
politeness, and Imperial descent, recounn ended him to the French 
monarchs ; tfnd in the same cities be v,ao alternately employed to teach 
and to negociate. Duty aiid interest prompted them to culti\ ate the 
study of the Latin language, and the most sueceissful attained the faculty 
of writing and speaking with fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. 
But they ever retained the inveterate vanity of their country : their 
praise, or at least their esteem, was reserved for the national writers 
to whom they owed their fame and subsistence ; and they sometimes 
betrayed their contempt in licentious criticism or satire on Virgil*s 
poetry and the oratory of TuUy."* The superiority of these masters 
arose from the familiar use of a li^ng language ; and their first dis- 
ciples were incapable of dificeming how &r iihey had degenerated from 
the knowledge and even lihe practice of thdr ancestoTS. A vicioiia 
pronundaftion,^" which they introduced, was badahed frotn the aehoob 
by the reason of the sacoeeding age. Of the power of the Greek 



He was bom before the takiug of Constantmople, but honourable iife was 
gtretclied far into the xvith centuiy (A..D. 1535). Leo X. and Francis I. were hie 
noblest patrons, under whose auspices he founded the Greek colleges of Rome and 
Paris (Hody, p. 247-275). He left posterity in France; but the counts de Vintimille, 
atul their numerous branches^ derive the name of I«ascaris from a doubtful marriage 
in the xiiith century with the daughter of a Qreek empeirQr (Ducange, Fam. Byxant, 
p. 224-230). 

iM Two of bis epigrams against Virgil, and three against TuUy, are preserved and 
refuted hj Franciscua Fioridus, who can find no better names than Qrseoulus ineptus 
ei impudens (Hody, p. 274). In <rar own times an English critic has accused the 
.^neid of containing nuilta languida, nugatoria, Kpiritu ct mnjestate carminia heroici 
defecta; many such verses as he, the said Jeremiah Marklandp would have been 
ashamed <rf owning CprsBft*. ad Stetfi Sylvas, p. 21, 22). 

'"^ Manuel Chrysoloraa and his collcagxies are accused of ignorance, envy, or 
avarice (Sylloge, &c., torn. iL p. 2351 The modem Qxeeks pronounce the as a V 
consonant^ and eraArand three TowelB (« i ») and seven! diphthongs. ISuob was tlie 
vulgar pronunciation ■which the stem Gardiner maintained by ponal statutes in tho 
university of Cambridge; but the monosyllable fin represented to an Attic ear the 
bleating of aheep, and a bellwether is befeter eridenoe mm » tnahop or a chancellor. 
The ti^eatiseR of those scholars, particularly Erasmus, who "asserted a more clas.^ical 
pronunciation, are collected in the Syiloge of Haveroamp (2 vols, in octavo, Lugd. 
Bat. 1736, 1740) ; but it is difficult to point aounda hy words; and, in their referenoe 
to modem use, they can he understood only by their reepective countrymen. We 
may observe that our peculiar j^onunciation of the t, Vuia approved bv Erasmus 
(torn. ii. p. 180). * * i-r* J 
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accents they were ignorant ; and thoee musical notes, wludi, from an 
Attic tongue and to an Attic ear, must have been the aeciet soul of 
harmony, were to their eyes, as to our own, no more than mute and 
unmeaning marks, in prose superfluous and troublesome in versei The 
art of granmuT they truly poeiessed; the valuable fragments of 
ApoUoniosandHerodian were transfused into their lessons; and their 
treatises of syntax and etymology, though devoid of philosophic spurit, 
are still usefril to the Greek student. In the shipwreck of the Byzan- 
tine libraries each fugitive seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of 
some author, who, without his industry, might have perished: the 
transcripts were multiplied by an assiduous and sometimes an elegant 
pen, and the text was corrected and explained by their own comments 
or those of the elder scholiasts. The sense, though not the spirit, of 
the Greek classics was interpreted to the Latin world : the beauties 
of style evaporate in a version ; but the judgment of Theodore Gaza 
selected the more solid works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their 
natural histories of animals and plants opened a lidi fuud of genuine 
and experimental science. 

Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were pursued with more 
curiosity and ardour. After a long oblivion, Plato was re- i-he putonic 
vived in Italy by a venerable Greek, ^'^^ who taught in the r''<'**«»i)hy. 
house of Cosmo of Medicis. While the synod of Florence was 
involved in theological debnte, some beneficial consequences migbt 
flow from the study of his elegant philosophy : bis style is tbe purest 
standard of the Attic difilect, and his sublime thougbts arc sometimes 
adapted to familiar cmn ersaticm, and Fometimos adorned with the 
richest colours of poetry and eloquence. Tiie dialogues of Plato are 
a dramatic picture of tbe life and death of a sage ; and, as often as he 
descends from the clouds, his moral system inculcates the love of tnith, 
of our country, and of mankind. The precept and example oi 
Socrates recommended a molt <t doubt and liberal inquiry; and if the 
Platonists, with blind devotion, adored the visions and errors of their 
divine master, their enthusiasm might correct tbe dry, dogmatic 
method of the Peripatetic school. So equal, yet so opposite, are the 
merits of Plato and Aristotle, that they may be balanced in endless 
controversy ; but some spark of freedom may be produced by tl)e 
collision of adverse servitude. The modern Greeks were fli\i(led 
between the two sects: with more fury tluiu skill they fought under 
the banner of their leaders, and the field oi battle was removed in 

Qeorge Qemistos FleUio, a vario\u and voluminous writer, the master of Bes- 
naitm, aad all tbe Flatoniats of the limes. He visited Italy in his old age, and aoon 

returned to end his dayn, in Peloponnesus. See the curious Dkbibe of Leo Allatiua 
de Qeor^a, in FabriciuB ^Biblioth. Ghraec. torn. z. p. 739-756). 

X 2 
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their flight, from Constantinople to Home. But this philosophical 
debate soon dec^nerated into aii angry and personal quarrel of gram- 
marians; and BessariiMi, thono-h an advoaite for Phito, protected the 
national honour by interposing tlie advice and authority of a mediator. 
In the gardens of the jMedici the academio.il doctrine was enjoyed by 
the polite and learned ; but their philosophie society was quickly 
dissolved ; and if the writings of the Attic sage were perused in the 
closet, the more powerful Stagyrite continued to reign the oracle of 
the church and school."^' 

1 have fairly represented tlie literary merits of the Greeks : yet it 
must be coniessed that they were seconded and surpa>sed 

Emulation , ^ pit' Ti I'-ii- 

andprogreM bv the ardour 01 the Latins. Italy w^as divided nito many 
independent states ; and at that time it was the ambition oi 
princes and republics to vie with each other in the encouragement and 
. reward of literature. The fame of Nicholas the Fifth has 
iMTUil been adequate to his merits. From a plebeian origin 
he raised himself by his virtue and learning : the character 
of the man prevailed over the interest of the pope, and he sharpened 
those weapons which were soon pointed against the Roman church."* 
He had been the friend of the most eminent scholars of the age : he 
became their patron; and such w^us tlie humility of his manners, that 
the change was scarcely diswimible either to them or to himself. If 
he pressed the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was not as the measure 
of desert, but us the proof of benevolence : miuI w bt ii modest merit 
declined his bounty, "Accept it," would lu siy, with a consciousness 
of his own worth : " you will not always ha\c a Nicholas among ye." 
The influence of the holy see pervaded Christendom ; and he exerted 
that influence in the search, not of benefices, but of books. From the 
ruins of the Byzantine libraries, from the darkesi monasteries of 
Germany and Britain, he collected the dusty manuscripts of the 
writers of antiquity ; and wherever the original could not be removed, 
copy was transcribed and transmitted for his use. The 
Vatican, the old repository for bulls and legends, for superstition and 
forgery, was daily replenished with more precious furniture ; and such 



»<» The state of the Platonic philosophy in Italy is illn^ffratod by Boivin (Mdm. 
de VAoad. dee Inscriptions, torn. ii. p. 715-729) and Tiraboaciii (torn. vi. P. i. p. 

2.'n-288), V r 

'«» See the Life of Kioholas V, by two contemporary anfhon?, Janottus MauettuR 
(torn. iiL P. ii. p. 905-963) and Vespasian of Floreuoo , torn. sxv. p. 2(i 7-290), in the 
collection of Muratori ; aud cousult Tiraboschi (torn. vi. P. i, p. 4S*52, 109) tCOA IIody> 
in the articles of Theodora Qaaa, George of Trebizond, &c. 

Lord Bolingbroke observes, with truth and spirit, that the popes in thu* lustaace 
wer e worse politicians than the muftis, and that the obana whioh. bound mankind 
for so many ages was broken by the magicians themaelvai (LetteiB on tlfeB Study of 
Bisliory, L vi. p. 165, 166, octavo edition, 1779). 
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was the industry of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight yeare he formed 
a library of five thousand volumes. To his munificence the Latin 
world was indebted for the versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Poly bins, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian ; of Strabo's Geography, of the 
Uiad, of the most valuable works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy 
and Theophrastus, and of the Others of the Greek chutcfa. The 
example of the Roman pontiff was ]freceded or imitated by 
a Florentine merchant, who governed the republic without w^r*' 
arms and without a titla Cosmo of Medicis"* was the "'^ri^'*' 
&ther of a Ime of princes whose name and age are almost 
synonymous with the restoration of learning: his credit was ennobled 
into fame ; his riches were dedicated to the service of mankind; he 
corresponded at once with Cairo and London ; and a cargo of Indian 
spices and Greek books was often imported in the same vessel The 
genius and education of bis grandson Lorenzo rendered him not only 
a patron but a judge and candidate in the literary race. In his 
palace, distress was entitled to relief, and merit to reward : his leisure 
hours were delightfully spent in the Platonic academy ; he encouiaged 
the emulation of Demetrius Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politian ; and 
his active missionary Janus Lascaris returned from the East with a 
treasure of two hundred manuscripts, fourscore of which were as yet 
unknown in the libraries of Europe^ ' ' The rest of Italy was animated 
by a similar spirit, and the progress of the nation repaid the liberality 
of her princes. The Latins held the exclusive property of their 
own literature ; and these disciples of Greece were soon capable of 
transmitting and improving the lessons which they had imbibed. 
After a short succession of foreign teachers, the tide of emigration 
subsided ; but the language of Constantmople was spread beyond the 
Alps, and the natives of France, Germany, and England imparted 
to their country the sacred fire which they had kindled in the schools 
of Florence and iiome.' In the productions of the mind, as in those 



See the literary history of Cosmo and Lorenzo of Mcdicia, in Tiraboschi (torn. 
vL P. i. L i. c. 2), who betitows a due mtsasure of praise on Alphonso of Arragon, king 
of Naples, the dukes of Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, &o. Tb» repablio of Venioe has 
daservp-^ tlie least from the gratitude of scholars. 

lu Tiraboschi (torn. vi. P. i. p. 104), from the preface of Jauus Lascaris to the 
Greek Anthology^ printed at Florence 1494; Lateb;int (says Aldus, in his preface to 
the Greek orators, apud Ho<lii.iiK p, 249 j in Atho Thrac-iiB monte. Eas Lascaris . . , 
iu Italiam reportavit. Misenit cuim ipmim Laureotius ille Modices in Giu'ciam ad 
iuquirendot simul, «t quautovis cnicndu^ pretio bonos libro*. It iB remmfcable enough, 
that the research was facilitated by sultan Rajazet II. 

The Greek language was introduced into the uuiversity of Oxford iu the last 
yem of the xvth century by Grocyn, Linacer, and Latimer, who had all studied at 
Florence under Demetrius Chalcocondyles. Sec Dr. Knighfe curious Life of Erasmus. 
Although a stout academical patriot, he is forced to acknowledge that Erasmus learned 
Greek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge. 
>u 21io jealous Italians were deairoua of keeping a monopoly of Greek learning. 
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of ihe soil, the gifts of nature are excelled by industry and skill : the 
Greek authors^ forgotten on the banks of the llissus, have been 
illustrated on those of the Elbe and the Thames ; and Bessarion or 
Gaza might have envied the superior science of the barbarians, the 
accoracy of Budaeus, the taste of Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, 
the erudition of Scaliger, the diaoemment of Beiske or of Bentley. 
On the ^de of the Latins the discovery of printing was a casual 
advantage ; but this useful art has been applied by Aldus and his 
innumerable successors to perpetuate and multiply the works of 
antiquity."* A single manuscript imported from Greece is revived 
in ten thousand copies', and each copy is &irer than the original. In 
this form Homer and Plato would peruse with more satisfaction their 
own writings ; and their scholiasts must resign the prize to the laboun 
of our Western editors. 

Before the revival of classic literature the barbarians in "Eamfe 
Use and wcrc immersed in ignorance ; and their vulgar tongues were 
clrJTieLraT marked with the rudeness and poverty of their manners. 

The students of the more perfect idioms of Rome and 
Greece were introduced to a new world of light and science ; to 
the society of the free and polished nations of antiquity ; and to a 
familiar converse with those immortal men who spoke the sublime 
lang-iiaire of eloquence and reason. Such an intercourse must tend 
to retine the taste and to elevate the genius of the moderns ; and 
yet, from the first experiTtient, it might appear tliat the study of the 
ancients had given fi tterv, rather than wings, to the human mind. 
However laudable, the spirit of imitation is of a servile cast ; and the 
first disciples of the Greeks and Romans were a colony of strangers 
in the midst of their age aii<l country. The minute and laborious 
diligence which explored the antiquities of remote times might have 
improved or adorned the present state of society ; the critic and 
metaphysician were the slaves of Aristotle; the poets, hii^torian^!, and 
orators were proud to repeat the thoughts and words of the Augustan 
age : the works of nature were observed with the eyes of Pliny and 

When Aldus was about to publish tho Greek scboliasts on Sophoclea and Euripid«i, 
Cave (said they), cave iioc iucias, ne Barbari mim adjuti domi maneant, et pauciores 
in Italiam veutiteaDt (Dr. Knig^^ m his Ldfe of Evumui, p. 865, from Beatua Bhe- 
niuius). 

The press of Aldus Manutius, a Roman, was established at Venice about the 
year 1494: he printed aboye sixty considerable works of Greek literature, almost all 
for the first time ; several oontaijiiiig different treatises and authors, and of several 
authors two, three, or four editions (Fabric. Biblioth. Gi-aec. torn. xiii. p, 605, &c.). 
Yet liis glory must not tempt us to forget that the first Qreek book, the Orammar of 
Coostantine JLascariA, was printed at Milan in 1476, and that the Florence Homer of 
1488 <I{8]a|kya all iba luxury of the typographical ait. Sea tlw Annales Typographid 
of iSlittaire^ and fhia Btbli(^;nii»hio loatrudiava of Da Bore, » kncnrii^ bookBallar of 
Taris. 
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Theophrastus ; and some Pagan votaries professed a secret devotion 
to the gods of llomcr a:id Plato."' The Italians were oppressed by 
the strength and number of their ancient auxiliaries : the century 
altrr the deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was tilled with a crowd of 
Latin imitators, who decently repose uu our shelves ; but in that aera 
of learning it will not be easy to discern a real discovery of science, 
a work of invention or eloquence, in the popular lauguage of the 
country."® But as soon as it had been deeply a^iturated with the 
celestial dew, the soil was quickened into vegetation and life ; the 
modem idioms were refined; the classics of Athens and Koine 
inspired a pure taste and a generous emulation ; and in Italy, as 
afterwards in France and EngUnd, the pleasing reign of poetry and 
fiction WBM aooceedied by the light of specnlative and experimental 
philosophy. Genhis may anticipate the BCaaon of maturity ; but in 
the edncation of a people, as in that of an indiYidua], memory- must 
he exerdBed befoie the poiven of reaaon and Ikncy can be expanded : 
nor may the artist hope to equal or surpass, till he has leamed to 
imitate, th6 works of his predecessors. 

I will aeleet tiiree rfngwliir enuuplw of titis etaaate entbnaiamn. 1. At the wynod 

of Florence, Gemistus Pletho said, in finnilior convei-sation, to George of Trel'izond, 
that in a Bhort time mankind would uiumimousiy reaounce the Qospel and the Koran 
for a religion flimOar to that of tibe GeatUee (Leo AllaiHiiB, wpad FRbridam, torn. x. 
J). 751). 2. Paul II. |>er8ecuteil the Roman academy, which had boon founded by 
Pomponius Lsetus; and the principal members were accused of heresy, impiety, and 
paganism (Tfacttboechi, toill. vL P. L p. 81» 82). 3. In the next century some scholars 
and poets in France celebrated the success of Jodellc'.s tragerly Cleopati-a by a fes- 
tival of Bacchus, and, as it is said, by the sacritlce of a goat (Bayle, Dictionnaire, 
ioDBLUil Fontenelle, tom. iii. p. 5!i-6l). Yet the spirit of bigotry ndght often dia- 
Omka serious impiety in the sportive play of fancy and leaiMiing. 

The survivor Boccace died in the year 1375; and we cannot place before 1480 
the composition of Um tforgante SEaggiore of Fukd^ and the Orlando Inamofsto cf 
Buiaido (Tkaboadu, tom. in. P. iL p. 174-177). 
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SoHinc OF TEB Gbkkks AMD iMnsB, — Bemojh ahd Gbabacteb of Auubatu 
THE Second. — Crusade op Ladislaub, Einq of Hungary. — His De- 
feat AND Death. — Jouk ITitxiades. — Scandsbbko. — Cosstantinb 

rALJSOIiOOUS, LAST EmPEBOA OF lliJi; Ka8T. 

The vespeetive merits of Rome and Conatantinople are compared and 
c ^mpari«.u celebpftted by an eloquent Greek, the fiitber of lie Italian 
constanti-"*^ flchoolft.^ The Tiew of the ancient capital, the seat of his 
ancestors^ surpaaeed the most sanguine expectations of 
Manuel Chrysoloras ; and he no longer Uamed the exclamation of 
an old sophist, that Rome was the habitation, not of men, bnt of gods. 
Those gods, and those men, had long since vanished ; bnt, to the 
eye of liberal enthusiasm, the majesty of ruin restored the nnage of 
her ancient prosperity. The monuments of the consuls and Gnears, 
of the martyrs and apostles, engaged on all aides the curiosity of tiie 
philosopher and the Christian ; and he confessed that in every 
the arms and the religion of Rome were destined to reign over 4he 
earth. - While Chrysoloras admired the venerable beauties of the 
mother, he was not forgetful of his native country, her fairest 
daughter, her Imperial cobny ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates 
with zeal and troth on the eternal advantages of nature, and the 
more transitory glories of art and dominion, which adorned, or had 
adorned, the city of Constantino. Yet the perfection of the copy still 
redounds (as he modestiy obserTes) to the honour of the original, 
and parepto are delighted to be renewed, and even exceUed, by the 
superior merit of thdr children. Constantinople," says the orator, 
]& situate on a commanding pmnt, between Europe and Asia, 
between the Archipelago and the Euxine. By her interposition 
the two seas and the two continents are united for the common 
benefit of nations; and the gates of commerce may be shut or 
opened at her command. The harbour, encompassed on all adea 



■ The epbrtle d ICunuel Chrysoloras to the emperor John Paleeologus will not 
offend the eye or ear of a classical student (ad <»lcem Codini dc AntiquitatibuS 
C. P. p. 107-126). The superscription auggests a chronologicnl remark, that John 
PalsGologus II. was associated in the empire before the year 1414, the date of Chryso 
loras's death. A still earlier dat«, at Ipaat 1408, is deduced from the age of his 
youngest sons, Demetriuii aud Thouia^i, who were both PorphyrogmUi (,Ducange|, Fam. 
BTiuit. p. 244, 347). 
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" by the sea and thi^ continent, is the most secnrc find capacious in 
" the world- The walls and gates of Constantinople may be com- 
*' pared with those of Babylon : the tow( rs are many ; each tower is a 
" solid and lofty structure; and the second wall, the outer fortitica- 
tion, would be snfficicnt for the defence and dignity of an ordinary 
" capital. A broad and rapid stream may be introduced into the 
ditches; and the artiticial island may be encompassed, like Athens,^ 
by land or water." Two strong and natural causes are alleged tor 
the perfection of the model of new Rome. Tlie royal fonnder reifrned 
over the most illustrious nations of the globe ; and in the accomplishment 
of his designs the power of the Romans was combined witii the art 
and science of the Greeks. Other cities have been reared to maturity 
by accident and time : their beauties are mlnLded with disorder and 
deformity ; and the inhabitants, unwilling to remove from their natal 
si)ot, are incapable of correcting the errors of their ancestors and the 
original vices of situation or climate. But the free idea of Constan- 
tinople was formed and executed by a single mind : and the primitive 
model was im|no\ed l)y the obedient zeal of the subjects and suc- 
cessors of the first monarch. The adjacent isles were stored with an 
inexhaustiltle supply of marble ; but the various materials were trans- 
ported from the most remote shores of Europe and Asia ; and the 
public and private buildings, the palaces, churches, aqueducts, 
cisterns, porticoes, columns, baths, and hippodromes, were adapted to 
the greatness of the capital of the East The superfluity of wealth 
was spread along the shores of Europe and Asia ; and the Byzantine 
territory, as far as the Euxine, the Hellespont, and the long wall, 
might be considered as a populous suburb and a perpetual garden. In 
this flattering picture, the past and the present, the times of prosperity, 
and decay, are artfully confounded: but a sigh and a confession 
e-ca])e from the orator, that his wretched country was the shadow 
and seiadchre of its former self. The works of ancient sculpture had 
been defaced by Christian zeal or barbaric violence ; the fairest 
structures were demolished; and the marbles of Paros or Numidia 
were burnt for lime, or applied to the meanest uses. Of many a 
statue, the place was marked by an empty pedestal; of many a 
column, the size was determined by a broken capital ; the tombs of 
the emperors were scattered on the ground ; the stroke of time was 
accelerated by storms and earthquakes; and the vacant space was 
adorned by vulgar tradition with fabulous monuments of gold and 

* Somebody observed that the city of Athens might ho. circimmavigatwl (r.t dWi» 
whjf wv K$«mJm »m\ mt^Xuv *m\ vwfrXu*). Hut wliat may be true m a 

rhetorical Bcnso of Constantinoplo, cannot be applied to the Bituation of Athena, five 
aiiles from the soa^ and not intersected or surrounded by any navigublts Bti-eama. 
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silver. From these wondei-s, which lived only in memory or belief, 
he distinguishea, however, the porphyry pillar, the column and 
colossus of Justinian,^ and the church, more especially the iloiiie, of 
St Sophia; the best conclusion, since it could not be described 
according to its merits, and after it no other object could deserve to 
be mentioned. But he forgets that, a century before, the trembling 
fabrics of the colossus and the church had been saved and supported 
by tlie timely care of Andronicus the Elder. Thirty y^'ars after the 
emperor had fortified St Sophia with two now buttresses or pyramids, 
the eastern hemis{)here suddenly wave way ; and the images, the 
altars, and the sanctuary were ( ru^lied by the falling ruin. The 
mischief indeed was speedily repaired ; the rubbish was cleared by 
the incessant labour of every rank and age ; and the poor remains of 
riches and industry were consecrated by the Greeks to the most 
stately and venerable temple of the East* 

The last hope of the falling city and empire was placed in the 
The Greek harmony of the mother and daughter, in the maternal 

tenderness of Home, and the filial obedience of Constant!- 
"""JJf nople. In the synod of Florence, the Greeks and Latins 

had embraced, and subscribed, and promised; but these 
signs of friendship were perlidious or fruitless ; * and the baseless 
fabric uf the union vanished like a dream.* The emperor and his 
prelates returned home in the Venetian galleys ; but as they touched 
at the Morea and the isles of Corfu and Lesbos, the subjects 
of the Latins complained that the pretended union would be an 
instrument of oppression. No sooner did they land on the Byzantine 
shore, than they were saluted, or rather assailed, with a general 
murmur of zeal and discontent. During their absence, above two 
years, the capital had been deprived of its civil and ecclesiastical 



' KicepUorua Qr^ras has described the colossus of Jiuiinian ^1. tu. 12): but his 
ineMaiw am IMm Mid looondfltooi. Tbe editor Boiviacoiisnlted hw IMsodGKrarA^ 

iui'l tlio ttculptor liini the trw pr. ipurtinTip nf n'l rquestrian Statue. Thatof JuB* 
tiuiau was still vuibie to Feter GyUiud, uot ou the oolumn, but in the outward court 
of theteni^; and he wm »t Constantinople when it was mdited down, and east inte 
abrasH cannon (do Topof^ph. C. P. 1. ii. c. 17). 

* 8oo the decity aud i-epaira of St. Sophia, in NicephtyruH Qregoras (I. vii. 12, 1. 
XV. 2). The building was propped by iuidronicus in 1317, the esateni hemiaphisire 
fell in 1345. The Greeks, in their pompoiif! rhetoric. rx;Llt tte boauty and holiness of 
the church, an earthly heaveu, the abodti uf angels, aud of Uod himself &c 

' The genuine aud original narrative of SyropidoB (p. 318<^51) opens the schism 
from the first office of the Greeks at Venice to the generu opposiUonaA Oonetantinople 
of the clergy and people. 

' On the schism of Constantinople, soo Phranza (1. ii. c. 17), Laonicus Chalcooondyles 
(1. vi. p. 155, 150 [p. 292-295, ed. Bonn]), and Duca.s(c. 31); the last of whom writes 
with truth end freedom. Among the modems we laay distingtiish the continuator 
of Fleury (torn. xzii. p. 338, &c., 401, 420, &c.) and SpondttMiS (aa 1440-30). Th« 
sense of the latter is drowned in prejodiee and pMsion as soon se Borne and raUgiou . 
4re concerned. 
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raleis; ^naticism fermented in anarchy; the moat furious monks 
reigned o?er the ooDBcieiice of women and bigola ; and the hatred of 
the Latin name was the first principle of nature and relig^ion. Before 
his departure for Italy the emperor had flattered the city with the 
assurance of a prompt relief and a powerful succotir ; and the clergy, 
oonfident in their orthodoxy and science, had promised themsehes 
and their flocks an easy victory o?er the blind shepherds of the West 
The double disappointment exasperated the Greeks ; the conscience 
of the subscribing prelates was awakened ; the hour of temptation 
was past ; and they had more to dread from the public resentment 
than they could hope from the favour of the emperor or the pope. 
Instead of justifying their conduct, they deplored their weakness, 
professed their contrition, and cast themselves on the mercy of God 
and of their brethren. To the reproachful question, what had been 
thf event or the use of their Italian synod? they answered, with sighs 
and tears, *' Alas I we have made a new faith ; sve have exchanged 
" piety for impiety ; we have betrayed the immaculate sacrifice ; and 
" we are become Azf/mitesr (The Azymites were those who cele- 
brated the communion with unleavened bread ; and I mnst retract or 
qualify the praise whieli 1 have l>estowed on the growing philosophy 
of tliu times.) Alas ! we' have been seduced by distress, by fraud, 
" and by the hopes and fears of a transitory life. The hand that has 
*' siL^ied the union Bhould be cut off; and the toni_aie that has pro- 
nounced the Latin ereeJ deserves to be torn from the root." The 
best proof of their repentance was an increase of zeal for the most 
trivial rites and the nutst iiiconipreViensil Je doctrines ; and an absolute 
separation from all, without excepting their prince, who preserved 
some regard for honour and consistency. After the decease of the 
patriarch Joseph, the archbishops of Heraclea and Tre])izond had 
courage to refuse the vacant office; and Cardinal Bessarion preferred 
the warm and comfortable shelter of the Vatican. The choice of the 
emperor and his clergy was confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus : he 
was conseerated in St. Sophia, but the temple was vacant. The 
crossbearei-s abdicated then- service ; the infection spread from the 
city to the villages: and Metrophanes discharged, without effect, 
some ecclesiastical thunders against a nation of bchibmatics. Tiie 
eyes of the Greeks were directed to Mark of Ephesus, the champion 
of his country; and the sufferings of the holy confessor were repaid 
with a tiibute of admiration and applause. His example and writings 
propagated the flame of religious discord ; age and infirmity soon 
removed him from the world ; but the gospel of Mark wa^j not a law 
of forgiveness ; and he requested with his dyinr^ breath that none of 
the adherents of Eome might attend hiii obbec^uiea or pray for his soul. 
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The schism was not confined to the narrow limits of the Byzantine 
zcftioftha G^pir^- Secure under the Mamaluke sceptre, the three 
ortmiijyaad patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem assem- 
bled a numerous synod; disowned their representatives at 
Ferrara and Florence ; condemned the creed and council of the 
Latins : and threatened the emperor of Constantinople with the 
censures of the Eastern ehiircli. Of the sectaries of the Greek com- 
Tiiunion, the Russians were tlie most powerful, ignorant, and siqier- 
stitious. Their prirnate, the cardinal Isidore, hastened from Florence 
to Moscow,'^ to reduce the independent nation undei- the lioiuan 
yoke. But the Russian bishops had been educated at Mount Athos; 
and the prince and people embraced the tlieolo«ry of their priests. 
They were scandalised by tlie title, tlie pomp, the Latin cross of the 
legate, the friend of those impious men who shaved their beards, and 
performed the divine office with g-loves on their hands and rings on 
their fingers: Isidore was condemned by a synod : his persou was 
imprisoned in a monastery ; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
the cardinal could escape from the hands of a tierce and fanatic 
people.® The Russians refused a passage to tlie missionaries of 
Rome who aspired to convert the Pacrans beyond the Tanais ; ' and 
their refusal was justitied by the maxim lhat the i^uilt of idolatry is 
less damnable than that of schism. The errors of tlie Bohemians 
were excused by their abliorrence for the pope ; and a deputation of 
the Greek clergy solicited the friendship of lliose sanguinary enthu- 
siasts.'" While Eugcnius triumphed in the union and ortliodoxy of 
the Greeks, his party was contracted to the walls, or rather to the 
palace, of Constantinople. The zeal of PalaBologus had been excited 
by interest ; it was soon cooled by opposition : an attempt to violate 



' Iddore -wm nntropoHtan of Kiow, but iho OreelcB subject to Poland liave removed 

that see from tlio ruina of Kiow to T^mberg, or Leopold (Hcrbestein, iu Ramusio, 
torn. ii. p. 127). On the other haad, the Ku^Biaiia trtLtUferred their apiritual obedience 
to the wfllibiBhop, who became, in 1588, thu potriaveh ^lIcMWcnr(Lev«eque, Hist, da 
Russie, torn. iii. p. 166» 190, firom a Greek MS. at Tnriii* Iter et labone AroliiepiBeopt 
AcBenii). 

* The onriooB mtnUn of Leresque (Hist de Rtmie, torn. ii. p. 842-247) is eX' 

tractedfiwm the patiiarchal archives. The scenes of Ferrara and Floi en e are described 
by ignorance and paaaion; but the Ruaaians are credible in the accuuut of their own 
pr0|ttciice8. 

• Tlie Shamanism, the ancient religion of tbe Samanacans and GymnAgophists, Las 
been dhven by the more popular Bramins from India into the northern deaerta: the 
naked phUoeophen were compelled to wrap themael-ves in ftir; bat they inaeoaibly 
Slink into wizards and physicians. The Morr^vaup ;mi! Tcheremissea in the European 
Kusaia adhere to this religion, which ia formed on the earthly model of one king or 
Qod, hit miniatam or angels, and the rebellioua apSrita who oppose his govenmient. 
As these tribes of the Volga have no imagea, they mifclit moru justly rt If rt on tho 
Latin miaaiouaries the name of idolaters (Levesque, Hist, dea Peuplea Boumia h la 
I>ommatioii dea Ruaaee, torn. 1. p. 194-237, 423>460). 

Spondamts, Aimir Ecclt-s. torn. ii. A.n. 1 r-il, No. 13. The epiitle of the Oieeka, 
with a Latin version^ u> extant in the college library at PragiMi 
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the national belief might endanger bis life and crown ; nor could the 
]nous rebels be destitute of foreign and domestic aid. The sword of 
his brother Demetrius, who in Italy had maintained a prudtMit and 
popular silence, was half unsheathed in the cause of religion ; imd 
Amurath, the Turkish sultan, was displeaf^ed and alarmed by the 
seeming friendship of the Greeks and Latins. 

" Sultan Murad, or Amm>ath, lived forty-nine, and reigned thirty 
** year.^, ^^ix months, and eight days. He was a just and w^^ gn*'^ 
" valiant prince, of a great soul, patient of labours, learned, aSISSil 
** merciful, religious, charitable ; a lover and encourager of ufi'Jai^ 
" the studious, and of all who excelled in any art or science ; 
*• a good emperor, and a great general. No man obtained more or 
" greater victories than Amurath ; Belgrade alone withstood his 
" attacks.* Under his reigu the ^^^oldier was ever victorious, the 
" citizen rich and secure. If he subdued any country, iiis tirst care 
" was to build mosques and caravanseras, hospitals and colleges. 

Every year he gave a thousand pieces of gold to the sons of the 
•* rropliet, and sent two thousand five hundred to the religious 
** pel ^Dus of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem." " This portrait is 
transcribed from the hi.-torian of the Othman empire : but the 
applause of a servile and superstitious people has been lavished on 
the worst of tyrants j and the virtues of a sultan are often the vices 
most useful to himself, or most agreeable to his subjects. A nation 
ignorant of the equal benefits of liberty and law must be awed by 
the flashes of arbitrary power : the cruelty of a despot will assume 
the character of justice ; his profusion, of liberality ; his obstinacy, of 
firmness. If the most reasonable excuse be rejected, few acts of 
obedience will be found impossible ; and guilt must tremble, where 
innocence cannot always be secure. The tranquillity ol the people, 
and the discipline of the troops, were best maintained by perpetual 
action in the field: war was the trade of the Janizaries; and those 
who survived the peril, and divided the spoil, applauded the generous 
ambition of their sovereign. Tu propagate the true religion was the 
duty of a faitl)l\d Musulman : the unbelievers were his enemies, and 
those of the rrophet ; and, in the hands of the Turks, the scimitar 
was the only instrument of conversion. Under these circumstances, 
however, the justice and raoderatiun of Amurath are attested by his 
conduct, and acknowledged by the Christians themselves, who 

See Gmtemir, Hisfeocy of the Othman Eminn^ p. 94. Murad, or Morad, may bo 

more correct : but I have preferred the popular namo to that obf curc diligeiiM wnil^ 
is rarelj auccessfuJi in translating an Oriental, into the Roman, alphabet. 



* S«e the ue^ and massacre at Thesaalonica. Von Hammer, vol. i. p. 433. — M. 
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consider a prosperous reign and n peaceful rleatli as the reward of 
his singular merits. In the vitrour of his age and milit^n y power he 
seldom enn-aged in war till be was justified by a previous and adequate 
provocation : the victorious sultan was disarmed by submission ; and 
in the observance of treaties, his word was inviolate and «acred.^^ 
The Hungarians ure commonly the aggressors ; he was provoked 
by the revolt of Scanderbeg ; and the perfidious Caramanian was 
twice vanquished, and twice pardoned, by the (Ottoman monarch. 
Before he invaded the Morea, Thebes had been surprised by the 
despot: in the conquest of Thes alonica the grandson of Bajazet 
might dispute the recent pnrcha&e ui' the Venetians ; and after the 
first siege of Constantinople, the eultan was never tempted, by the 
distress, the absence, or the injuries of i^alaeologus, to extinguish the 
dying light of the Byzantine empire. 

But the most striking feature in the life and character of Amurath 
GDsdoiibie IS thc double abdication of the Turkish throue; and, were 
■"""Jj^ not his motives debased hy an alloy of superstition, we must 
IM9-UU. praise the royal philosopher,^^ who at the age of forty could 
discern the vanity of human greatness. Kesigiiing the sceptre to his 
son, he retired to the pleasant residence of Magnesia ; but he retired 
to the society of saints and hennits. It was not till the fourth century 
of the Hegira that the religion of Mahomet had been corrupted by 
an institution adverse to his genius ; but in the age of the cnisaiies 
the various orders of dervishes were multiplied by the example of the 
Christian, and even the Latin, monks. ' The lord of nations sub- 
mitted to fast, and pray, and turn round * in endless rotation with the 
fanatics, who mistook the giddiness of the head for the illumination of 
the spirit But he was soon awakened from this dream of enthu- 

" See Chalcocojulylea (1. vii. p. 186, 108 [p. 375, ed. Bonn]), Ducas (c. 33 [p. 228, 
ed. BonnJ)j and Marinus Barletius (in Yit. Scanderbeg, p. 145, 146). In hur good 
fidth towaraB fh* garriwm <if Sfetigrado, he tvw s lamm and exaa^le to hia son 

Miihoraet. 

Voltaire (Essai sur I'Uistoire Q4n^e, c. 89, p. 283, 284) admires h Philosophe 
jn»«: would fie 1wve1)Mfco«radth« Bame ipniae on a CStrisfciaii ptiuoe forniiring to a 

monastery? In his way, Voltaire waa a bigot, an intolerant bigot. 

" See tlxe articles JJervische, Fakir, Nasser, Hohbcoiiat, in D'Herbelot's Biblioth^ue 
(Mflulale, Yet the auhject is aupNsrficiaUy treated from the Peniaii and Aralnan 
writers. It is among tlie Turks that these orders have principally flourished. 

^ Bycaut (in the Present State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 242-268) afifords much 
faifovmation, wbSic^ he drew from his personal convemtion wHih llie heads of the 
dervishes, most of whom ascribed their origin to the time of Orchan. Hr tin eg not 
mention the Zichida of Chaicocondylea (1. viL p. 186 [p. 352, od. BonnJ;, amoi^ whom 
Amuiatih rethred: the 8ekk of that aoUior are tiie deBoendaiits of Ibhomet. 



• Qibbon has fallen into a remartal)]o divino, love was ita chief occupation: the 

error. The unmuuaHtic retreat of Amurath only dauco, that described by Horace as 

was that of an epicurean rather than of a belonging to the country, motna doceri 

dcrvirth; more like that of Sardaiwiinlu'? gaudet lonicos. See Voo Haamflr, note, 

tUiia of Charles the Fifth. Profane, not p. (i52. — M. 
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slasm by the Hungarian invasion ; and his obedient son WIB the 
foremost to urge the public danger and the wishes of the people. 
Under the banner of their veteran leader, the J.anizaries fought and 
conquered ; lint he withdrew from the field of Varna, again to pray, 
to fast, and to turn round v.ith bis Magnesian brethren. Tliese pious 
occupation's were again interrupted by the danger of the state. A 
victorious army disdained the inexperience of their youthful ruler: 
the city of Adrianople was abandoried tu rapine and slaughter; and 
tlic imanimous divan implored his presence to appense the tumult, 
and prevent the rebellion, of the .Janiziiries. At tlie well-known 
voice of their master tliey trembled and obeyed : and the reluctant 
sultan was compelled to support his splendid servitude, till, at the 
end of four years, be was relieved by the anj^^el of dtath. Age or 
disease, misfortune or caprice, have tempted fecvcral prinees to 
descend from the throne; and they have had leisure to repent of 
tlu ir irretrievable step. But Amurath alone, in the full liberty of 
choice, after the trial of empire and solitude, has r^peaiUd hid pr&< 
ference of a private life. 

After the departure of his Greek brethren, Eugenius had not been 
unmindful of their temjwral interest ; and \\\^ tender regard Ei^eofm 
for the Byzantine empire was animated by a just appre- jTSJue 
hension of the Turks, who apjtroiu lied, and might soon i^^'J''*^ 
invade, the borders of It<dy. Hut the spirit of the crusades ^o-^^s. 
had expired; and the coldness of the 1 ranks was not less unreason- 
able than their headlong p^isslon. In the eleventh century a fanatic 
monk could precipitate Europe on Asia for the recovery of holy 
sepulchre : but in the fifteenth, the most pressing motives of religion 
and policy were insufficient to unite the Latins iu the defence of 
Christendom. Germany was an inexliaustible storehouse of men and 
arms : ^* but that complex and languid body required the impulse of 
a vi<rorous hand ; and Frederic the Third was alike impotent in his 
per Glial character and his imperial dignity. A long war had 
impaired tiie strength, without satiating the auimosity, of France and 
England : but Philip duke of Burgundy was a vain and mn miificcnt 
prince ; and he enjoyed, without danger or expense, the adventurous 

la the year 1431 Germany raliiod 40,000 horse, men at annfl,^;uiisl theHusaitea 
of Bohemia (Leofaat, Hu»fe. du Coucile de Basle, torn. i. p. 816). At the siege of 
KuTn, on fhe Slune, In 1474, the princes, prelates, and citiM Mnk thor respflotiva 

quotiU" ; iiiul the bishop of MmisU;r (qui n'est pas dca plua grands) furnished 1400 horaa, 
(iOOO fooL all in gruun, with 1200 waggons. The united anniea of the king of England 
aad the ooke of Burgmuly scaroely equalled oiie>third of tluB German host ( Mdmoiree 
de Philipjie de Coniines, 1. iv. c. 2). At present, six or seveix hundred thotisind 
men ara maiatained in constant pay and admirable disoiplino by the powers of Uer- 
maaj. 

It wiis not till the year 1444 that France and Englaiul could agree on a truoe of 
some months. (See Uynuur's Fcodera. and the chronicles of both nations.) 
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piety of his subjects, who s<ilied, in a gallant fleet, from the coas^ of 
Flanders to the Hellespont. The maritime republics of Venice and 
Genoa were less remote from the scene of action ; and their hostile 
fleets were associated under the standard of 8t. Peter. The kingdoms 
of Hungary and Poland, which covered as it were the interior pale of 
the Latin church, were the most nearly concerned to oppose the 
progress of the Turks. Arms were the patrimony of the IScythians 
and Sarmatians ; and these nations might appear equal to the contest, 
could they point, against the common 1 do, tliusc swords that were so 
wantonly drawTi in bloody and domestic quarrcla But the same 
spirit was adverse to concord and obedience : a poor country and a 
limited monarch are iiicii|>able of maintaining a standing force ; and 
the loose bodies of Polish and Hungarian liorse were not armed with 
the sentiments and weapons which, on some occasions, have given 
irresistible weiglit to the French chivalry. Yet, on this side, the 
designs of the Roman pontiff, and the elot^uence of (Cardinal Julian, 
his legate, were promoted by the circumstances of the times;'* by 
the union of tiic two crowns on the head of Ladislaus,^® a young- and 
ambitious soldier ; by the valour of an iuu'u, whose name, the name 
ot John Huniades, Wiia already popular among the Christians, and 
formidable to the Turks. An endless treasure of pardons and indul- 
gences was scattered by the legate ; many private warriors of France 
and Germany enlisted under the holy banner; and the crusade 
derived some strenffth, or at least some reputation, Irom the new 
allies both of f^uropc -dud Asia. A fng:itive despot of Servia exagge- 
rated the distress and ardour of tlie Christians beyond tlie Danube, 
who would unanimously rise to vindicate their religion and liberty. 
The Greek emperor,^" witli a spirit unknown to his fatliei's, engaged 
to guard the Bosphorus, and to sally from Constantino] )le at the head 
of his national and mercenary troops. The sultan of Caramania** 
aunouaced the retreat of Amurath, and a poweri'ul diversion in the 

" In the Huis^Tirian crusade, Spondanus (Aunal. Eccles. a.d. 1443, 1444) lias 
been my leading guide. He has diligently read, and critically compared, the Qreek 
and Turkish luatcmlB, the histoiians of Hungary, Polaoid, and the West. Hia nam- 
tive ig perspicuous ; and where he can be free aitta a tti^pam biaa, the judgment of 
Spondauus is not contemptible. 

* I have curtailed the harsh letter ( Wladidana) whiolh most writers affix to hia 
nnme. eithfT in co7nplirnif»> with the P c lj. h pronunciation, or to distiuguish him from 
hi^ rival the mlaut l^disiauH ul' Austria. Their competition for the crown of Hungary 
18 daaeribed by Callimadlnia (L L ii. p. 447-486)^ Bonfiniua (Dwad. iiL 1. !▼.)) Spoo- 
danus, and Lenfant, 

* The Greek historians, Phranza, Chalcocoudyles, and Duciia, do not ascribe to their 
liiinoa a very active part in this eniaada, wimk ha aaems to have ptomoted faj hia 

uriabe", nnd iiijured by his feara. 

* Cauit inir (p. 88) ascribes to his {xjlicy tho original plan, and transcribes hia 
animating > [ i tie to the king of Hungary, l^ut the Mahometan powers are seldom 
informed of the state of Christendom; and tho situation and correspondance of tha 
k'lights of llhodes must connect them with the sultan of Caramauia. 
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heart of Anatolia ; and if the fleets of the West could occiipv at the 
same moment the straits of the Iklk'-pcjul, the Ottoman nioiiarchy 
would be dissevered and destroyed. Heaven and earth nuL-t rejoice 
in the perdition of the miscreants ; and the legate, with jji udent 
ambiguity, instilled the opinion of the invisible, perhaps the visible, 
aid of the Son of God and his divine mother. 

Of the Polish and Hungarian diets a religious war was the 
UDanlmous cry ; and Ladislaus, after passing the Danube, 
led an army of his confederate subjects as far as Sophia, the kinguf 
capital of the Bulgarian kingdom. In this expedition they Hnncnry. 
ol>tuned two signal victories, which were justly ascribed to 
the valour and conduct of Huniades. In the first, with a 
Taagaard of ten thousand men, he surpiised the Turkish camp ; in the 
aeeond, he vanquished and made prisoner the most renowned of their 
generals^ who possessed the douhle advantage of ground and numbers; 
The approach of winter, and the natural and artificial obstacles of 
Mount HsemuSy airested the progress of the hero, who measured a 
narrow intmal of mx days' march from the foot of the mountains to 
the hostile towers of Adnanople and the friendly capital of the Greek 
empire. The retreat .was undisturfoed; and the entrance Into Buda 
was at once a military and religious triumph. An ecdesisstlcal pro- 
cession was followed by the king and his wamors on foot : he nicely 
balanced the merits and rewards of the two nations ; and the pride of 
conquest was blended with the humble temper of Christianity. Thirteen 
bashaws, nine standards, and four thousand captives, were unquestion- 
able trophies ; and as all were wiiling to believe, and none were present 
to contradict, the crusaders multiplied, with unbluBhing confidence, the 
myriads of Turks whom they had l^on the field of battle.^^ i t,e inrkish 
The most solid proof, and the most salutary consequence, of 
. victory, was a deputation from the divan to solicit peace, to restore 
Servia, to ransom the prisoners, and to evacuate the Hungarian 
frontier. By tbb treaty the ratioiud objects of the war were obtained : 
the king, the despot, and Huniades himself, in the diet of Segedin, 
were satkfied with public and private emolument ; a truce of ten years 
was concluded ; and the followers of Jesus and Mahomet, who swore 
on the Gospel and the Koran, attested the word of God as the 
guardian of truth and the avenger of perfidy. In the place of the 
(Sospel the Tlu*kish ministers had proposed to substitute the Eucharist, 
the real presence of the Catholic Deity ; but the Christians refused to 
pro&ne their holy mysteries ; and a superstitious conscience is less 

** In their letters to the emperor Frederic III, the Hungarians slay 30,000 Tui^ 
in one battle; hut the modest Julian reduoes the slaughter to 6000 or even 9000 
inftdela (JEneas Sjlviiu in Europ. e. 5, and epist. 44^ 81, apud Spondanum). 

VOI«. VIII. K 
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forcibly bound by the spiritual eaetgf than by the outward and viable 
symbols of an oath.** 

During the whole transaction the cardinal legate had observed a 
sullen silence, unwilling to approve, and unable to oppose, 
2?52S.°' the consent of the king and }ieople. But the diet was not 
AJ>.i4M. ^jissoiveci before Julian was furtitied by the welcome intelli- 
gence that Anatolia was invaded .by the Caramanian, and Thrace by 
the Greek emperor ; that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy 
were masters of the Hellespont ; and that the allies, informed of the 
victorN , and ignorant of the treaty, of Ladislaus, impatiently waited 
for the return of his victorious army. " And is it thus," exdaimed 
the cardinal,^^ that you will desc^rt tlu Ir expectations and your OWn 
" fortune? It is to them, to your God, and your fellow-ChristiailS, 
<« tnat you have pledged your faith ; and that prior obligatioii anni- 
** hilates a rash and sacrilegious oath to the enemies of Cluut His 
** vicar on earth is the Roman pontiff; without whose sanctioxl you 
** can neither promise nor perform. In his name I absolve your 
** perjury and sanctify your arras : follow my footsteps in the paths of 
** glory and salvation ; and if still ye have scruples, devolve on my 
** head the punishment and the sin." This mischievous camistiy was 
seconded by his respectable character and the levity of popuiar assem- 
blies : war was resolved on the same spot where peace had so latdy 
been swora ; and, iu the execution of the treaty, the Turks were 
assaulted by the Christians, to whom, with some reason, they might 
apply the epithet of Infidels. The falsehood of Ladislaus to his word 
and oath was palliated by the religion of the times : the most perfect, 
or at least the most popular, excuse would have been the success of 
his arms and tlie deliverance of the Eastern churdi. But the same 
treaty which should have bound his consdenoe had d imini s he d his 
strength. On the proclamation of the peace the Freneh and Grennan 
volunteers departed with indignant murmurs: the Poles were exhausted 
by distant warfare, and perhaps disgusted with fordgn command; and 
their palatines accepted the first licence, and hastily retired to tiieir 
provinces and castles. Even Hungary was divided by &ction, or 
restrained by a laudable scruple ; and the relics of the crusade that 

« See t!ie origin of the Turkish war, and the firstt expedition of Ladislaus, in the vth 
and vith books of the iiid decad of Bonfinius, who, in his division and s^le^ copies 
livy vith tolerable miooeM. OaUimadiiu (1. ii. p. 487<49S) is stall mora pun and 
authentic. 



iresentone of the orators of the age. iiut they ail agree in the advice aiid lu-guiiients 
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maiehed in the second expedition were reduced to an inadequate foioe 
of twenty thousand men. A WaUachian chief, who joined the royal 
standard with his vassals, presumed to remark that their nuniLers did 
not exceed the hunting retinue that sometimes attended the sultan ; 
and the gift of two horses of matchless speed might admonish Ladislaus 
of his secret foresight of the event. But the despot of Servia, after the 
restoration of his country and children, was tempted hy the promise 
of new realms ; and the inexperience of the king, the enthusiasm of 
the legate, and the martial presumption of Huniades himself, were 
persuaded that eveiy ohetacle must yield to the invincible virtue of 
the sword and the cross. After the passage of the Danube two roads 
might lead to Constantinople and the Hellespont ; the one direct, 
abrupt, and difficult, through the mountains of Ilagmus ; the other 
more tedious and secure, over a level country, and along the shores of 
the Euxine ; in which their flanks, according to the Scythian discipline, 
might always be covered by a moveable fortification of waggons. The 
latter was judiciously preferred : the Catholics marched through the 
plains of Bulgaria, burning, with wanton cruelty, the churches and 
villages of the Christian natives ; and their last station was at Varna, 
near the sea-shore ; on which the defeat and death of Ladislaus have 
bestowed a memorable name.^^ 

It was on this fatal qiot that, instead of finding a confederate fleet 
to second their operations, they were alarmed by the ap- Battle ot 
pioach of Amurath himself, who had issued firom his Mag- ^^^^^^ 
nesian solitude and transported the forces of Asia to the 
defence of Europe. According to some writers the Greek emperor 
had been awed, or seduced, to grant the passage of the Bosphorus ; 
and an indelible stain of corruption is fixed on the Genoese, or the 
pope's nephew, the Catholic admiral, whose mercenary connivance 
betrayed the guard of the Hellespont From Adrianople the sultan 
advanced by hasty marches at the head of sixty thousand men ; and 
when the cardinal and Huniades had taken a nearer survey of the 
numbers and order of the Turks, these ardent warriors proposed the 
tardy and impracticable measure of a retreat. The king alone was 
resolved to conquer or die ; and his resolution had almost been crowned 
with a glorious and salutary victory. The princes were opposite to 
each other in the centre ; and the Beglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia 
and Romania, commanded on the right and left against the adverse 

** Yama, under the Grecian name of OdessuB, waa a colony of tho Milesians, 
vldehthflydeiMMl^lltttedfin^ Uie hero Ulysnes (Ccllarius, torn, i p. 374; D'Anville, 
torn. i. p. 312). According to Anion's Peiiplns of the Eiixino fp. 24, 25, iu the first 
volume of Uud^onlB Geographers), it woa situate 1740 stadia, or furionga, from the 
mouth of tlw Danube, 2140 from Bywwtium, and :<60 to the north of e yidge or 
ftomontofy of Monnt ¥Uemsm, which advanoes into the aea. 

K 2 
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divisions of the despot, and Huiiiades. The Turkish wings were 
broken on the first onset : but the advantage was fatal ; and the rash 
victors, in the heat of the pursuit, were carried away far from the 
annoyance of the enemy or the support of their friends. When 
Amurath beheld the flight of his squadrons, he despsdred of his fortune 
and that of the empire : a veteran Janizary seized his horse's bridle ; 
and be had magnanimity to pardon and reward the soldier who dared 
to perce've the terror, and arrest the flight, of his sovereign. A copy 
of the treaty, the monument of Christian perfidy, had been displayed 
in the front of battle ; and it is said that the sultan in his distress, 
lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, implored the protection of 
the God of truth ; and called on the prophet Jesus himself to avenge 
the impious mockery of his name and religion. ^'^ With inferior 
nimibers and disordered ranks the king of Hungary rushed forwards 
in the confidence of victory, till his career was stopped by the impene- 
trable phalanx of the Janizaries. If we may credit the Ottoman 
annalSf his horse was pierced by the javelin of Amurath ; ^" he fell 
]>athof among the spears of the infantry; and a Turkish soldier 
Ladisuus. proclaimed with a loud voice, " HungaririTip, behold the head 
" of your king I " The death of Lndislaus was the signal of their 
defeat. On his return from an intemperate pursuit, Iluniades deplored 
his error and the public loss : he strove to rescue the royal body, till 
he was overwhelnuMl by the tumultuous crowd of the victors and 
vanquished; and the last eflbrts of his couraue and conduct were 
exerted to save the remnant of his Wallachian Lavali y. Ten thousand 
Christians were slain in the disastrous battle of \ ania : the loss of the 
Turks, more considerable in numbers, l)()rt> a smaller proportion to 
llieir total stren^nh ; yet the philosophic sultan was not ashamed to 
confess that his ruin mn?t be the consequenrt' c-f a second and similar 
victory.* At his command a coin inn was erected on the spot whore 
Ladislaus had fallen ; but the modest inscription, instead of accusing 
the rashness, recorded the valour and bewailed the misfortune of the 
Hungariau youtb.^^ 

* SoBM dirifltUui writers affirm lluit lie drew from lua bosom fhe host or waliBfr on 

which the treaty had not been sworn. The Moslems suppose, with more simplicity, 
an appeal to God and his prophet Jesus, which, is likewise insinuated by Callimachus 
(1. in. p. 516; Spondaa. a.i>. 1444, No. 8). 

" A critic will always distrust these spolia opima of a victorious geuenil, so difficult 
for Talour to obtain, so easy for flattery to invent (Cantemir, p. 90, 91). Callimacbus 
(L iii. p. 517) move simply and probably affirms, supervenientibus JaninriB, tdomm 
multitudine, non t;im confossus est, quam obrutua. 

* Besides some valuable hints from Masaa Sylvius, which are diligently collected 
bj j^ndanvHi, omr best withorHiMi ave three historians of the zvth ixSborj, Philippus 
Calliinaebaa (de Babna a V]adklso PololKMrama^tte HwogKrwum Bege libriiil* 



' CSompore Von Hammer, p. 493i^U. 
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Before I lose sight of the field of Varna I am tempted to pause on 
the character and story of two principal actors, the cardinal canumi 
Julian and John Huniades. J ulian Caesarini was bom of 
a noble family of Rome : his studies had embraced both the Latin and 
Greek learning, both the sciences of divinity and hkw ; and his Teraatile 
ffenius was equally adapted to the schools, the camp, and the court. 
No sooner had he been invested with the Roman purple than he was 
sent into Germany to arm the empire against the rebels and heretics 
of Bohemia. Tlie spirit of persecution is unworthy of a ChristiaD ; 
the military profession ill becomes a priest; but the former is excused 
by the times ; and the latter was ennobled by the courage of Julian, 
who stood dauntless and alone in the disgraceful flight of the German 
host. As the pope's legate he opened the council of Basil ; but the 
president sonn nppeared the most strenuous champion of ecclesiastical 
freedom ; and an opposition of seven years was conducted by his ability 
and zeal. After promoting the strongest measures against the 
authority and person of Eugcnius, some secret motive of interest or 
conscience engaged him to desert on a sudden the popular party. 
-The cardinal withdrew himself from Basil to Ferrara ; and, in the 
debates of the Greeks arid Latins, the two nations admired the dex- 
terity of his nrmiiiuMit- and the depth of his theological erudition.^" 
In his liungariau embassy we have already seen the mischievous 
effects of his sophistry and elciiiucnce, of which Julian himself was the 
first victim. The cardinal, v, hu pertormed the duties of a priest and a 
soldier, was lost in the defeat of Varca. The circumstances of liia 
death ar<» variously related; but it is believed tli-it a weighty in- 
cumbrance of gold impeded his flight, and tempted the cruel avarice 
of some Christian fugitives. 

From au humble, or at least a doubtful, origin the merit of John 
Huniades promoted him to the command of the Hungarian j^^^^^^^ 
armies. His father was a VV^allaeliian, his mother a Greek : tUum 
her unknown race might possibly ascend to the emperors 
of CoDstantiuople ; and the claims of the Wallachians, with the sur- 



in Bell. Script. Rerum Hungaricarum, torn. i. p. 433-518), Bonfiuiiis (decad iii* 1. v. 
p. 460-467), and Chalcocondylea (1. vii. p. 165-179 [p. 312, aeq. ed. Bonn]). The 
two first were Italians, but they passed their Uvea in Poland and Hungary (Fabric. 
Biblioth. Latin, med. et infimsc ^tatia, torn. i. p. 324; VossioB, de Hiat. Latin. 1. iii. 
c. 8, II; Bayle, Dictionnaire, BoNfiMioa). A small tract of fWUx Petancius, cLaa- 
cellor of SegQia ud calcem Cu.^piiuBiLd* CSwatibiui, p. 716-722X repmeatt th* tii«atre 
of the war in the xvth century. 

* H. Lmftnt has described the origin (Hist, dti Ckmeile de Bnsle, torn, i p. 247, 
&c.) and Boliciuiau cainpait^n ( p. 31.'), &o.) of" Curdinal Julian. His Bcrvicea at Basil 
and Ferrara, and hia uzifortunate end, are occasionally related by Spondanus and the 
continuator of flevuy* 

* SyropuluB honourably praises the talents of an enemy (p. 117): raTuura Ti,* J«-i» 
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name of Cor^ inus, from the place of his nativity, mig-ht su^^orest a thin 
pretence for mingling his blood with the patricians of ancient Rome.'* 
in his youth he served in the wars of Italy, and was retained, with 
twelve hor^t'inen, by the bishop of Zagrab : the valour of the white 
kn'uilit'^- was soon conspicuons ; he increased his fortunes by a noble 
and wealthy marriage ; and in the defence of the Hungarian borders 
he won iu the same year three battles against the Turlts. By his 
influence Ladislaus of Poland ubtained the crown of Hungary ; and 
the important service was rewarded by the title and otBce of W^juvod 
of Transylvania. The first of Julian's crusades added tw o Turkish 
laurels on his brow ; and in the public distress the fat«il errors of 
Varna were forgotten. During the absence and minority of Ladislaus 
of Austria, the titular king, Iluniades was elected supreme captain 
and governor of Hungary ; and if envy at first was silenced by terror, 
a reign of tw elve years supposes the arts of policy as well as of war. 
Yet the idea of a consuuniiate general is not delineated iu his cam- 
paigns ; the white knight fought with the hand rather than the head, 
as the chief of desultory barbarians, w ho attack witliuut lear and fly 
without shame ; and his military life is composed of a romantic alter* 
native of victories and escapes. By the Turks, who employed his 
uame to frighten their perverse children, he was corruptly denominated 
Jat\cu% Lain, or the Wicked : their hatred is the proof of their 
esteem ; the kingdom which he guarded was inaccessible to their arms ; 
and they felt him most daring and formidable when they fondly 
believed the captain and his country irrecoverably lost Instead of 
confining liiiiibLU to a defensive war, four years after the defeat of 
Varna he aLmin penetrated into the heart of Bulgaria, and in the plain 
of (^osso\ a sustained, till the third day, the shock of the Ottoman 
army, four im\v.> more numerous thaii iiis own. As he fled alone 
through the wuiids of \\ aliachia, the hero was surprised by two 
robbers ; but while they disputed a gold chain that hung at his neck, 
he recovered his sword, slew the one, tcrrilicd tlic other, aiid, after 
new perils of captivity or death, consoled by liis presence an afflicted 
His .u ivitco kingdom. But the last and most glorious action of his life 
&xiTlS£' was the defence of Belgrade against the powers of Maho- 
jiSy^M- Second in person. After a siege of forty days 

*^** the Turks, who had already entered the town, were com- 

^' Seo Bonfinius, decad iii. 1. iv. p. 423. Cotild the Italian liintonan pronounce, or 
the king of Hungary hear, without a bluah, the absurd flattery which confounded the 
iiiune of a Walloohian village with the casual, thxNigh g^lorioiis, epitliei of a ainglo 

branch of the Valerian family at Rome? 

** Philip de Comino^ (Memoires, 1. vi. c. 13), frum tU« ti-adition of the timea, 
mMitions him with high encomiums, but under the whimeical name of the Chevalier 
Blanc do Yalaigii<; ( Vallachia'i. The Greek Chakocoiidyles, and the TuriLUb ftOlials of 
I itiuntilavius^ ^reouuio to accuiie hin iidelity or valour. 
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pelled to retreat ; and the joyful nations celebrated Himiades and 
Belgrade as the bulwarks of Chrbtendom." About a montli afler 
this great deliverance the champion expired ; and his most splendid 
epitaph is the regret of the Ottoman prince, who sighed that he could 
no longer hope for revenge against the single antagonist v ho had 
triumphed over his arms. On the first vacancy of the throne MMthifls 
Corvinus, a youth of eighteen yean of age^ was elected and crowned 
by the grateful Hungarians. His rmgn was prosperous and long : 
3lalthias aspired to the glory of a conqueror and a saint ; but his 
purest merit is the encouragement of learning ; and the Latin orators 
and historians, who were invited from Italy by the son, have shed the 
lustre of their eloquence on the father's character.'^ 

In the list of heroes John Huniades and Scanderbeg are commonly 
associated ; and they are both entitled to our notice, since Binb and 
their occupation of the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of Sl.Sr'ili' 
the Greek empire. John Castriot, the father of Scander- 
beg,^* was the hereditary prince of a small district of Epirus, ti^JJiij^ 
or Albania, between the mountains and the Adriatic Sea. 
Unable to contend with the sultan's power, Castriot submitted to the 
hard conditions of peace and tribute : he delivered his four sons as 
the pledges of his fidelity ; and the Christian youths, after receiving 
the mark of circumcision, were instructed in the Mahometan relipnn 
and trained in the anns and arts of Turkish policy. The tiirec 
elder brothers were confounded in the crowd of slaves ; and the poison 
to which their deaths are ascribed cannot be verified or disproved by 



^ See Bonfmius (decad iii. 1. viii. p. 492) and Spondanua (a.j>. 145^, No. 1-7). 
Huuiadtis shared the glory of the defence of Belgrade with Capistran, a Franciscan 
friar; and In their respective namtivea, naither ihe Mint nor the hero oondeecends to 
take notice of his riviU'8 merit. 

** See Bonfinius, deoad ilL 1. viii.— decad iv. 1. viii. The observations of Spondanua 
on the life and dwxaeter of HatUuM Corviuus an curious and oritioal (a.d. 1464, 
No. 1; 1475, No. fi; 1476, No. 14-1'!; U90, Xo. 4, 5). Italinn fame was the object of 
his vanity. His actions are celebrated in the Epitome Rei'uin Hungaricarum (p. 322- 
412) of Peter Ranzanut^, a SioiHaii. His wise and fooetiouH sayinga are r%'istcrid 
by Qalestus Martins of Nanii ( SL'S-TtSR), and we have a particular narrative of liis 
wedding and coronation. The^e threu tracts ai-e all contained in the fii-st vol. of Bel's 
Scriptoi-ea Berum Hungaricarurn, 

They are ranked by Sir William Temple, in his pleasing Essay on Heroic Virtue 
(Works, vol. iii. p. 3a j), aiuoug the seven chiefH who have deserved, without wearing, 
a royal crown: JBelisarius, Narses, (.lonealvo of Cordova, William first prince of 
Orange, Alexander duke of PMin% John Uuniadea, and George Caatriot^ or Scan* 
derbeg. 

^ I could wish for some nmple, authentic memoirs of u friend of Scanderbeg, wliicli 
would introd'u'f nn' to the man, the time, and the place. In the old and national 
history of Marinua iiarletius, a priest of JScodra ^de Vita, Moribus, et Rebus gcstie 
Geof^^u Caatarioti, ke., libri xiii. pp. 367, Argentorat. 1537, in fol.), his gaudy and 
cumbersome robes are stuck with niuiiy fal jewelg. See likewiae Chaloooondjlee, 1. vii, 
p. 185, I. viii. p. 229 [p. 35U and 4o2, ed. iiunuL 

Hifl circumcision^ eduoatMNi^ Ao^ av» marked bj Marinua ^th hmitj and reluo* 
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any positive evidence. Yet the suspicion is in a grent measure 
removed by the kind and patcnial tt t ritinent of George Castriot, the 
fourth brother, who, from his tender youth, displayed ilw strength 
and spirit of a soldier. The successive overthrow of a Tartar and 
two Persians, who carried a proud detiance to the Turkish court, 
recommended him to the favour of Amuratli,and his Turkish appella- 
tion of Scauderbpo- {Iskendf-r hen), or the lord Alexander, ic an 
indelible meaiorial of his glory and servitude. His father's prin- 
cipality was reduced into a province ; but the loss was compensated 
by the r;i?ik and title of Sanjiak, a command of five thousand horse, 
and the })rospect of the first dignities of the empire, lie served with 
honour in the wars of Europe and Asia ; and we may smile at the art 
or crediilitv of the historian, who supposes that in every encounter he 
spared tlie Christians, while he fell with a thundering arm on his 
Musulman foes. The glory of Huniades without reproach : he 
fought in the defence of his religion and country j but the enemies 
who applaud the patriot have branded his rival with the name of 
traitor and apostate. In the eyes of the Christians the rebellion of 
Scanderbeg is justified by his father's wrongs, the aniblguous death • 
of his three brothers, his own degradation, and the slavery of his 
country ; and they adore the generous, though tardy, zeal with which 
he asserted the faith and independence of his ancestors. But he had 
imbibed from his ninth year the doctrines of the Koran : he was 
ignorant of the Gospel ; the religion of a soldier is determined by 
authority and habit : nor is it easy to conceive what new illumination 
at the a^e of forty could be poured into his soul. His motives 
would l)t' less exposed to the suspicion of interest or revenge, had he 
broken his chain from the moment that he was sensible of its weight : 
but a long oblivion had surely impaired .his original right ; and every 
year of obedience and reward had cemented the mutual bond of the 
sultan and his subject. If Scanderbeg had long harboured the belief 
of Christianity and the intention of revolt, a worthy mind must con- 
demn tbe base dissimulation that could serve only to betray, that 
could promise only to be forsworn, that could actively join in the 
temporal and spiritual perdition of so many thousands of his unhappy 
brethren. Shall ve praise a secret correspondence with Huniades 
while he commanded the vanguard of the Turkish army ? Shall we 
excuse tbe desertion of his standard, a treacherous desertion which 

* Since Scauderbeg died a.d. 1466, in the Ixiiid year of hkage (Mariuns, 1. xiii. 

{1. 'n'V\ Le wiia born iu 14' »o; since he Wius torn from hifl parentn by tho Turks wlion 
10 waa notcnnui (Mariuus, 1. i. p. 1, 6), that event must have happened in 1412, n.iie 
years before the accession of Amurath II., who must have inherited, not acquired, tbe 
All>auiiin Hlave. SpondauiM hm remarked thia inconabtencyi a.d. 1431^ Na 31; 
144 J, No. 14. . : 
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abandoned the viotory to the enemies of his lienefactor ? In the coL- 
fusion of a defeat^ the eye of Sconderbeg was fixed on the 
Kels Effendi, or principal aecfetary: with tlio d^i^.ger at Turk*, 
his breast, he extorted a firman or patent foi ti e govern- m«t.28.' 
ment of Albania; and the murder of the guililu&H scribe -and his 
train prevented the consequences of an immediate discovery. With 
some bold companiona^ to whom he had revealed his design, he 
escaped in the night by rapid marches from the fiekl of battle to his 
paternal mountainSi The gates of Oroya were opened to the royal 
mandate ; and no sooner did he commaml the fortii^ than George 
Castriot dropped the mask of dissimulation, abjured the prophet and 
the sultan, and proclaimed hhnself the avenger of his family and 
country. The names of religion and liberty provoked a general 
revolt : the Albanians^ a martial race, were unanimous to live and die 
wltli their hereditary prince ; and the Ottoman garrisons were in- 
dulged in the choice of martyrdom or baptism. In the assembly of 
the states of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general of the Turkic 
war ; and each of the allies engaged to furnish his respective propor- 
tion of men and money. From these contributions, from his patri- 
monial estate, and from the valuable saltrpits of Selina, he drew an 
annual revenue of two hundred thouaand ducats ; and the cntira 
sum, exempt from the demands of Inzmy, was strict ly appropriated to 
the public use. His manners were populai* ; but im discijdine was 
severe ; and every superfluous yke was banished tVom his camp : his 
example strengthened his command; and under his conduct the 
Albanians were Invincible In their own opinion and that of their 
enenues. The bravest adventurers of France and (Germany 
were allured by his fame and retained in hiS service : his 
standing militia consisted of eight thousand norse and seven thousand 
foot ; the horses were small, the men were active : hut he viewed with 
a discerning eye the difficulties and resources of iSbe mountains ; and, 
at the blaze of the beacons, the whole nation was distributed in the 
strongest posts. With such unequal arms Scanderbeg resisted 
twenty-three years the powers of the Ottoman empire ; and two con- 
querors, Amurath the Second and his greater son, were repeatedly 
baffled by a rebel whom they pursued with seeming contempt and 
implacable resentment. At the head of sixty thousand horse and 
forty thousand Janizaries, Amurath entered Albania : he mig^ht 
ravajre the open country, occupy the defenceless towns, convert the 
churches into mosques, circumcise the Christian youths, and punish 
with death his adult and obstinate captives : but the conquests of the 

* Hid reveaue and forces are luckily given by Maiiuiuj ( 1. ii. p. ii) 
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sultan were confined to the {x tty fortress of Sfeticrrade ; and the gar- 
rison, invincible to his anus, ua-s ojjjjro.-cil by a paltry artifice and a 
8n})oibtitii>us bcruple.'*" AmuraLh retirc<l wltli shame and loss from 
the wails of Croya, the castle and residence of the Castriots ; the 
march, the siege, the retreat, were harassed by a vexatiouis, and 
almost invisible, adversary ; *^ and the disappointment might tend to 
embitter, perhaps to shorten, the last days of the sultan.** In tlie 
fulness of conqiu>t Mahomet the Second still felt at his bosom this 
domestic thorn ; liis lieutenants were permitted to negociate a truce, 
and the Albanian prince may justly ho praised as a firm and able 
champion of his national independence. The enthusiasm of chivalry 
and rt bi^i 11 has ranked him with the names of Alexander and 
Tyrrhus ; nor would tiiey blush 'to acknowledge their intrepid country- 
man : but his narrow doiniiiion ami slender puwers must leave Wun 
at an humble distance below the iieroes of antiquity, who triumpbed 
over the East and the Roman legions. His splendid achievements, 
the bashas whom he encountered, the armies that he discomfited, and 
the three thousand Turks who were slain by his single hand, must be 
weighed in the scales of suspicious criticism. Against an illiterate 
enemy, and in the dark solitude of Kpirus, his partial biographers 
may safely indulge the latitude of romance ; but their fictions are 
exposed by the light of Italian history, and they aiiord a strong pre- 
sumption aijainst their own truth by a fabulous tale of his exploit^ 
when he i)as»ed the Adriatic with eight hundred horse to the succour 
of the king of Naples.**^ Without disparagement to his lame, they 
mierht have owned that he was finally o]) pressed by the Ottoman 
powers; in his extreme danger he applied to pope Pius the Second 
, , , for a n^fuLje in the ecclesiastical state ; and his resources 

Mia dealli, ~ • ti i i 

J«i.i¥^' ^^^'^ almost exhausted, smce bcanderbeg du tl a lugitive 
at Lisftus, on the Venetian territory.'*'' His sepulchre was 

* Thm9 vnm two DflbiM, the upper and lower, (lie Bulgarian and AlbBiiUai: tiie 

former, 70 mile.H from Croya fl. i. p. 17), was contiguous tu the fortress of Sfeti^Ta<ie, 
wboee inliabikuita refused to drink from a well into which a dead dog had traitorously 
been oaet (1. v. p. 139, 140). We want a good map of Eplrua. 

*' Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantcmir (p. 92) with the ponipoua ••uid 
prolix declamation in the ivth, vth, and vith booka of the Albanian priest, who has 
been copied by tbe tribe <^etnngeni and modems. 

111 hounur of his hcro, Kanetiua (1. vi. p. 188-192) kills the gultan, hy disease 
indeed, under the wails of Croja. But this audacious fiction is disproved by 
tho Greeks and Tanks, who agree in iht time and manner of Amurath's death at 
Adrianoplo. 

^ See the marvels of hia Calabrian expuditiun in the ixth and xth booka of Marin us 
Barletius, «bi<^ nay be rsetified by tne tcvtimony or sOenoe of Huratori (Annali 

d^Itiailla, torn. xiii. p. 291), and his original authors (Joh. Sitnont tta de Rebus Fnincisri 
Sfarto, in Huratori, Script. Kerum Ital. torn. xxi. p. 728, et alios). The Albanian 
eavaify, under the name of Slra^ats, worn beeame famous in ttte wars of Italy 
(M^moires de Comiucg, 1. viii. c. 5), 
** SpondanuB, from the best evidence and the most rational criticism, lias rctluoed 
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80on violated by the Turkish conquerors ; but the Janizaries, who 
wore his bones enchased in a bracelet, declared by this superstitious 
amulet their involuntary reverence for his valour. The instant ruin of 
his country may redound to the hero's glory ; yet, had ha balanced 
the consequences of Rubmission and resistance, a patriot perhaps would 
have declined the unequal contest which must depend on the life and 
genius of one man. Scanderbeg might indeed be supported by the 
rational, though fallacious, hope that the pope, the king of Naples, 
and the Venetian republic would join in the defence of a free and 
Christian people, who guarded the sea-coast of the Adriatic and the 
narrow passage from Greece to Italy. His infant son was saved from 
the national shipwreck ; the Castriots were invested with a Neapo- 
litan dukedom, and their blood continues to flow in the noblest 
families of the realm. A colony of Albanian fugitives obtained a 
sutticuieut in Calabria, and they preserve at this day the language 
and manners of their ancestors. ''^ 

In the long ciireer of the decline and fall of tlie Kouian empire, I 
have reached at leuirth tlie la^^t rc i<ni of the princes of Con- 

. , , r 1 1 - 1 1 1 • Constantine 

stantmople, wlio so leebly sustamed the name and majesty theiaatof 
of the Caesars. Oa the decease of John Palagologus, who or Greek 
survived about four years the Hungarian crusade,^' the IT^lus,' 
royal family, by the death of Andronicus and the monastic S^'ilii 
profession of Isidore, was reduced to three princes. Con- 
stantine, Demetrius, and Thomas, the surviving sons uf the emperor 
Manuel. Of these, the first and the last were far distant in the Morea ; 
but Demetrius, who possessed the domain of Selymbria, was in the 
suburbs, at the head of a party ; his ambition was not chilled by the 
pubhc distress, and his conspiracy with the Turks and the schismatics 
had already disturbed the peace of his country. The funeral of the 
late emperor was accelerated with singular and even suspicious haste ; 
the claim of Denu triui to the vacant throne was justified by a trite 
and flimsy sophism, that he was born in the pm^ple, the eldest son of 
his father's reign. But the empress-mother, the senate and soldiers, 
the clergy and people, were unanimous in the cause of the lawful 

tUe giaiA Bemderbeg to the human m Ca.d. 1461, No. 20; 1463, No. 9; 1465, No. 

12, 13; 1467, No. 1). His own letter to the pope, and the testimony of Phi-aiiza 
(1. iii. c. 28 ), a refugee in ilie ueiglibouring isle of Corfu, demonati'ate his last dibkeiia, 
which is awkwardly concealed by Marinua Barletius (1. x.). 

See Uie fiunily of the Castsioto, in Ducuago (Fun. Dalmatiom, &o., xviii. p. 348« 

350). 

^ This colony of Alhaneae w mmiioned by Ur. Si^bunw (Traveb into tiie Two 

Sicilies, vol. i. p. 350-354). 
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successor; and the despot Tliomas, who, ignorant of the change, 
accidentally returned to the capital, asserted with becoming zeal the 
interest of his absent brotlier. An ambassador, the historian Fhranza, 
was immediately despatched to the court of Adrianople. Amurath 
received him with honour and dismissed him with gifts ; but the 
gracious approbation of the Turkish sultan announced his supremacy, 
and the approaching downfal of the Eastern empire. By the hands 
of two illustrious deputies the Imperial crown was placed at Sparta 
on the head of Constantine. In the sprino" he sailed from the Morea, 
escaped the encounter of a Turkish squadron, enjoyed the acclama- 
tions of his subjects, celebrated the festival of a new reign, and 
exhausted by his donatives tlie treasure, or rather the indigence, of 
the state. The emperor immediately resigned to his brothers the 
possession of the Morea; and the brittle friendship of the two 
princes, Demetrius and Thomas, was contirmed in tiieir mother's 
presence by the frail security of oaths and embraces. His next 
occupation was the choice of a consort. A daughter of the doge of 
Venice had been proposed, but the Byzantine nobles objected the 
distance between an hereditary monarch and an elective magistrate ; 
and in their sub?e([iii nt distress the cliief of that powerful republic 
was not unmindtul of the affront Constantine afterwards hesitated 
between the royal families of Trebizond and Georgia ; and the em- 
bassy of Phra n/a represents in bis public and private life the last days 
of the Byzantine empire.^* 

The protovestiare, or great chamberlain, Phranza, sailed from Con- 
stantinople as the minister of a bridegroom, and the relics 
of wealth and luxury were applied to his pomijous appear- 
iMMisa. ance. His numerous retinue consisted of nobles and guards, 
of physicians and monks : he was attended by a band of music ; and 
the term of his costly emliassy was protracted above two years. On 
his arrival in Georiria or iberia the natives from the towns and vil- 
lages tiucketl around the strangers; and such was tlieir simplicity that 
they were delighted with the effects, witliout understanding the c;mse, 
of musical liarmony. Among the crowd was an old man, above an 
hundred years of age, who had formerly been carried away a captive 
by the barbarians,''^ and who amused his hearers witli a tide of the 
wonders of ludia,^" from whence he had returned to Portugal by an 

** Phniuza (I. iii. c. 1-6) deserves credit and esteem. 

Suppose him to have been captured in 1394, in Timour's first war in Odoi^g;ia 
(Sherefoddin, 1. iii. c. 50), be might follow hn Tartar master into Hindoetan in 1398, 
md from thence sail to tlie spice islands. 

M xij^e happy and pioua Indiana lived a kundred and fifty yeara, and e&^oyed th« 
most perfect produetioim af the yegetable and mhienil Un^onu. TIm nmwiaAm 
on a hkTp;e Hcnle: dragons seventy cubits, ants (the formica Indictt) uise inchM loug, 
aheep like elephauta, elephants Uke aheep. Quidlibet audendi, &c 
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unknown sea.'^' From this hospitable land Phranza proceeded to the 
court of Trebizond, where he was informed by the Greek prince of 
the recent decease of Amurath. Initead of xej<ndti^ in the deliyer- 
ance, the experienced statesman expressed his apprehension that an 
ambitious youth would not long adhere to the sage and pacific system 
of his father. After the sultan's decease his Christian wife, Maria,** 
the daughter of the Servian despot, had been honourably restored to 
her parents ; on the fame of her beauty and merit she was recom- 
mended by the ambassador as the most worthy object of the royal 
choice ; and Phranza recapitulates and refutes the specious objections 
that might be raised against the proposal. The majesty of the purple 
would ennoble an unequal alliance ; the bar of affinity might be re- 
moved by liberal alms and the dispensation of the church ; the dis- 
grace of Turkish nuptials had been rcj>eatedly overlooked; and, 
thoug^h the fair Maria was near fifty years of age, she might yet hope 
to give an heir to the em})ire. Constantine listened to the advice, 
which was transmitted in the first ship that sailed from Trebizond ; 
bnt the factions of the court opposed his marriage, and It was finally 
prevented by the pious vow of the sultana, who ended her days in the 
monastic profession. Reduced to the first alternative, the choice of 
Phranza was decided in favour of a Georgian princess ; and the 
vanity of her father was dazzled by the glorious alliance. Instead 
of demanding, according to the primitive and national nistora, a price 
for his dan-^hter,*' he offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, with an 
annual pension of five thousand, ducats ; and the services of the 
ambiissa^or were repaid by an assurance that, as liis son had been 
adopted in baptism ])y the emperor, the establishment of his daugliter 
should hp the pecuhar care of the empress of Constantinople. On the 
return of Phranza the treaty was ratified by the Greek monarch, who 
with his own hand impressed three vermilion crosses on the golden 
bull, and assured the Georgian envoy tiiat m tlie spring his galleys 
should conduct tlio bride to her Imperial palace. But Constantine 
embraced his faithful servant, not with the cold approbation of a 

" Ho Railed in a country vessel from the spice islanrls to one of tho ports of the 
exterior India; invenitque nav<jm gmndeiu [bericam, quh in PorturjalU tm est cielatus. 
Tyt ijoasage, composed in 1477 (Phranza, 1. iii. c. i , twenty years before tl» dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hoiic, irt spuriona or wondurful. Rut this new geography 
is sullied by the old and incompatible error which places the source of the Nile in 
India. 

Cantemir (p. who styles lier tho daughter of Lazarus Ogli, and the Helen^or 
the Servians, places her marriage with Amurath in the year 1424. It will not emly 
he believed that, in six-aud-twenty years' cohaVtitatimi, the sultan corpus ejus non 
tetigit. After the takiqg of CooBtantiiiople she fled to Mahomet II. (I'lunuws 1. ui. 

* The eknioal reader will recollect *he offuni of Agamemnon (Ilia<l, i- ^ 
tite genenl practice of antiquity. 
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Bovereigci, but witli the warm contidence of a friend, wlio, after a long 
absence, is impatient to pour iiis secrets into the bosom of liis friend 

** ^nce tbe deatb of my mother and of Cantacuzeue, who 
Jiyjanune " alone advised me without interest or passion,** I am sur- 

" rounded," said the emperor, *'by men whom I can neither 
*' love, nor trust, nor esleeni. You are not a stran^rr to Lucas No- 
" taras, the great admiral ; obstinately atta^ lioii \n his own si iit'niient&, 
*' he declares, both in private and public, that his sentiments arc tbe 
" absolute measure of my thoughts and actions. The rest of the 
" courtiers are swayed by their personal or factious views ; and how 
" can I consult the monks on questions of policy and marriage ? I 
" have yet much employment for your diligence and fidelity. In the 
" spring you shall engage one of my brothers to solicit the succour 
" of the AA'estern ])owers ; fipom the Morea you shall sail to Cyprus 
*' on a particular connnission, and from thence proceed to Georgia to 
" receive and conduct the future empress." " \ our commands," replied 
Phranza, " are irresistible ; but deign, erreat sir," he added, with a 
serious smile, "to consider that, if 1 am thus perpetually absent from 
" my family, ray wife maybe tempted either to seek another husb^md, 
" or to throw herself into a monastery." After laughing at his apjii-cv 
hensions, the emperor more gravely consoled him by the pleasing 
assurance that this should be his last service abroad, and that he des- 
tined for his son a wealthy and noble heiress ; for himself, the im- 
portant office of great logothete, or ])rincipal minister of state. The 
marrijige was innucdiately stipulated : but the office, however incom- 
patible with hia own, had been usurped by the ambition of the admiral. 
Some delay was requisite to negociate a consent and an equivalent; 
and the nomination of Phranza was half declared and half suppressed, 
lest it might be dia]jleaiii)g to an iiisulent and powerful favour Ite. 
The winter was spent in the preparations of his emb d Phranza 

had resolved that the youth his son should embrace this opportunity 
of foreign travel, and be left, on the appearance of danger, with his 
maternal kindred of the Morea. Such were the private and public 
designs, which were interrupted by a Turkish war, and finally buried 
in the ruins of the empire. 

•* C.'intACTizone (I ani ignorant of hia relation to the euijveror of that name) waa 
great domestic, a firm lusHerter of the Qreek creed, and a brother of the queen of Servtet 
whom h» vinted wttb tlie duumoter of amfaaMador. (Syropulus, p. 37, 38, 4$.) 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Reign and Chabacteb of Mahomet the 8ic?ont>. — Siege, Assault, and 
Final Conquicst of Constautinoplb by thb Tukks, — Deatu of Cok- • 
ffTAKTim Pai^loovb. — Sbbtxtobk of tbb Gbkikk. — ExTEHonoN or 
THB Roman ESicfibb nr tbb Eabt. « Covstebkatioh or Euaois. — Com- 

QUISTS AMD DVATH OF HASOIIIT THK SBOOHD. 

Thb siege of Constantinople by the Turks attracts our first attention 
to the person and character of the njeat destroyer. Ma- chM«terof 
hornet the Second ' was the son of the second Amurath ; M^wmet u. 
and though his mother has been decorated with tlie titles of (^ris- 
tian and princess, she is more probably confouiuled with the numerous 
concubines who peopled from every climate tlie haram of the sultan. 
His first education and sentiments were tbD.-.e of n devout Musuhnan ; 
and as often as he conversed with an intidel he purified his liands and 
face by the legal rites of ablution. Age and empire ap}>ear to have 
re lii^s. e d this narrow bigotry : his aspiring genius disdained to acknow- 
\e^c a power above iiis own ; and in his looser hours he presumed 
(it is said) to brand the prophet of Mecca as a robber and impostor. 
Yet the sultan persevered in a decent revirence for the doctrine and 
discij)]ine of the Koran:* his private indiscretion must have been 
sacred from the vulgar ear; and we should suspect tlie credulity of 
stran^crd and sectaries, so prone to believe that a mind which is 
hardeued against truth must be armed with superior contempt for 
absurdity and error. Under the tuition of the most skilful masters 
Mahomet advanced with an early and rapid jiro^^i-e.-s in the paths of 
knowledge ; and besides his native tongue it is aihrraed that he spoke 
or understood five languages," the Arabic, the Persian, the Chaldapan 
or Hebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. The Persian might indeed 

' For the clmracter of Mahomet II. it is dangerous to trust flilthar the Turks or the 
Chiistians. The most modertite fioture appean U> be drawn hy Fhranza (1. i. c. S2 
p). 93, ed. Bonn]), whose wge n t m e nt had cooled in age and solitude. See likewise 
Bpondanus (a.d. 1451, No. 11), ftnd the continuutor of Fleury (torn. xxii. p. 552), th« 
Blogia of 'Paitliw Jovius (1. iii. p. 164r-16G), and the Dictumnaiie de (torn. iiL p. 
272-279). 

* Cantemlr (p. 115), and the mosques which he founded, attest his public regard 
for religion. Mahomet freely disputed with tha patriarch QenoadioB on tha two reli- 
gions (Spond. A.D. 1453, No. 22). 

' Quinque lingua.s prseter suam uoverat, Qrtecam, Latinam, Clialdaicam, Parsioiai, 
The Latin translator of Phian^a has dropped the Arabic, which the Koran must 
commend to every Mvaiilnun.* 

* It appean in the original Qreek text» p. 95, edit. Bonn.— M. 
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contribute to his amusement, and the Arabic to his edifiuitioii ; and 
such studies are familiar to the OrienUl youth. In the intercourse 
of the Greeks and Turks a conqueror mi«rht wish to converse with 
the peoj)le over whom he was ambitious to reign : his own praises in 
Latin poetry * or prose ' nii<r]it find a passage to the royal ear ; but 
what use or merit could recoTninend to the statesman or the scholar 
the uncouth dialect of his Hebrew slaves ? The history and geo- 
• graphy of the world were familiar to his memory : the lives of the 
heroes of the East, perhaps of the West,* excited his emulation : his 
skill in astrology is excused by the folly of the times, and supposes 
some rudiments of mathematical science ; and a profane taste for the 
arts is betrayed in his liberal invitation and reward of the painters of 
Italy.' But the influence of religion and learning were employed 
without effect on his savage and licentious nature. I will not trans- 
cribe, nor do I firmly believe, the stories of his fourteen pages whose 
bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen melon, or of the beau- 
teous slave whose head he severed from her body to convince the 
Janizaries that their master was not ^e votary of love.^ His solmety 
is attested by the sUenoe of the Turkish annals, which accuse three, 
and three only, of the Ottoman Ime of the vice of drunkenness.' But 

* Pliileli'bus, by a Lntin oSp, requested and obtained tlie inH-i ty of liis wife's mother 
and bisters from tiio couciueror of Coustantiuople. It wiui iK Itv ered into the sultan's 
hands by the envoys of the duke of Milan. Philelphus hnti i lf was suspected of a 
design of retirinj^to m -antinople; yet the nritor often sounded the trumpet of holy 
war (see bis Lii'e by M. Lancelot, iii tiiu ^uiuuirea do rAciidcmie dtd 1 nscriptioua, 
torn. X. p. 718, 724, &c.). 

* llolH:rt Vidturio published at Yernna, in 1-183, hia xii. books de Re Militari, in 
which he first mcutious the use of bombs. I5y his patron Sigismond Malatesta, priuco 
of Himini, it had been addressed with a Latin epistle to Mahomet 11. 

* According to Phrauzii, he assiduously studied the lives and actions of Alexander. 
Augustus, C'on.stantiiie, and Theodosiufl. 1 ba\e read somewhere that Plutai"ch'» 
Lives were ti-anslated by his orders into the Turkish language. If the sultan hiniMlf 
\nulerstood (.ireek, it must liave been for the benefit of bis aubjects, Tet these LireB 
ai'e a school of freedom as wtll as of valour.* 

' The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had invited from Venice, was dismissed 
with a chain and collar of gold and a purse of 3000 ducats. With Voltaire I laugh at 
tlic fuoliiih story of a slave purposely beheaded to instruct the painter in the action of 
tlie muscles. 

" These Imperial drunkards were Soliman I., Selim II., and Amurath IV. (Cantcmir, 
p. CI). The sophis of Pei-sia can produce a more regular succession; and in the last 
■ge our European trttvelleiv were the witnomicfl and companione of thdr revda. 



' Von Hammer disdainfully rejects this alto^j:cther unknown in'tbe East. Mahomet 

labie of Maliomet's knowledge of Ian- was a great patron of Turkish literatxire: 

guagee. Knolles adds that he delighted the romantic poems of rensia were trani' 

in reading the history of Alexander the lated, or imitated, utuler his patronage. 

Great and of Julius Cw^sar. I'ho fuiincr, Vou Hammer, vol. ii. p. — M. 
no doubt, was the Persian legend, which, This story, the subject of Johu8on*8 

iT (8 remarkable, came liack to Km-ope, Irene, is rejected by M. Von Hanitnrr, 

and waa popular throughout the middle vol. ii. p. 2o8. The Gernu iastorian o 

ages as the ' Komaunt of Alexander.' general eatimatO Of Maliomet's chai-acter 

The founder of the Imjierial dynasty of agrees in its moTO marked features with 

Roroo, according to M. V'ou ILuiimorj is Uibbou's.— M. 
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it caiuiot be denied that bis passions were at once furious and in«)xor- 
able ; that in the pakce, as in the fidd, a torrent of blood was Bjnlt 
on the flligfatest proTocation ; and that the noblest of the captive youth 
wei:e often dishonoured by his unnatural lust. In the Albanian war 
he studied the lessons, and soon surpassed the example, of his &ther ; 
and the conquest of t^^ o empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred 
cities, a vain and flattering aco5unt, is ascribed to his invincible 
sword. He was doubtless a soldier, and possibly a general; Con- 
stantinople has sealed his glory ; but if we compare the means, the 
obstadeSi and the achievements, Mahomet the Second must blush to 
sustain a parallel with Alexander or Timour. Under his command 
the Ottoman forces were always more numerous than their enemies, 
yet their progress was bounded by the Euphrates and the Adriatic, 
and his arms were checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by the 
Rhodian knights, and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Amuratb he tmoe tasted of royalty, and twice de- 
scended from the throne : his tender age was incapable of his mp^i. 
opposing his father s restoration, but never could he forgive ^ •'^ 
the vizirs who had recommended that salutary measure, jiaj* 
His nuptials were celebrated with the daughter of a Turkman emir ; 
and, after a festival of two months, he departed irom Adrianople 
with his bride to reside in the government of Magnesia. Before the 
end of six weeks he was recalled by a sudden message irom the divan 
which announced the decease of Amurath and the mutinous spirit of 
the Janizaries. His speed and vigour commanded their obe^ence : 
he passed the Hellespont with a chosen guard : and at the distance 
of a mile from Adrianople the vizirs and emirs, the imams and cadbis^ 
the soldiers and the people, fell prostrate before the new sultan. 
They afibcted to weep, they affected to rejoice : he ascended the 
throne at the age of twenty-one years, and removed the cause of 
sedition by the death, the inevitable death, of his infant brothers.** 
The ambassadors of Europe and Asia soon appeared to congratulate 
his accession and solicit bis friendship, and to all he spoke the lan- 
guage of moderation and peace. The confidence of the Greek em- 
. peror was revived by the solemn oaths and fair assurances with whidi 
he sealed the ratification of the treaty : and a rich domain on the 

' Calapin, one of these royal infiints, was saved fmm liis cniel In-ftther, and baptizes! 
at iioine under the uatae of Calliatus Othouuumus, Tiio emperor Frederic III. pre- 
8e:>ted him witli«n estate in Austria, where he ended hia life; and Cuspinian, who in 
his youth conversed with the aged pcince at yiMUi% appltwids bis pietgr and wifldom 
(de CseaartbuB^ p. 672, 673). 



• Ahmed, the son of a Qjvek princess, was the object of his especial jonlousy. V<m 
Hammer, p. 501. ^If. 

VOL. Tni. li 
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banks of the Strymon was assii^ned for tlio animal \ nient of three 
hundred thousand aspers, the pension of nn Ottoman prince wlio was 
detained at his request in the Byzantine court. Yet the neighbours 
of Mahomet might tremble at the severity with which a youthful 
monarch reformed the pomp of his father's household : tlie expenses 
of luxury were applied to those of ambition, and an useless train of 
seven thousand falconers was eitliLT dismissed from liis service or en- 
listed in his troops.* In the first summer of hi? /ein-n he visited with 
an army the Asiatic provinces ; but after hurnblitiir the pride Ma- 
homet accepted the submission of the Caramanian, that he iniMit not 
be diverted by the amallest obstacle from the execution of his great 
design.^" 

Tile Mahometan, and more esppcially the Turkish casuists, have 
Hostn«iii- pronounced that uo promise can bmd the faithful against 
iSSSi? interpf^t and duty of their religion, and that the sultan 
A.D. 1451. jjjj^y abrogate his own treaties and those of his predecessors. 
Tlie justice and magnanimity of Araurath had sconied this immoral 
privilege ; hut his son, though the proudest of men, could stoop from 
ambition to the basest arts of dissimulation and deceit. Peace Mas 
on his lips while war was in his heart : he incessantly sighed for the 
possession of Constantinople ; and the Greeks, by their own indis- 
cretion, afforded the first pretence of the fatal rupture." Instead of 
labouring to be forgotten, their ambassadors pursued his camp to 
demand the payment, and even the increase, of their annual stipend : 
the divan waa importuned by their compbuats ; and the ?izir, a secret 

See the accession of Mahomet II. in Ducas (c. 33), Phranza (1. i. c. 33; I. iii. 
0. 8), GludcKtcondyles (1. viL p. 199 [p. 376, ed. Bonn]), and Cantemir (p. 96). 

" Before I enter on the siege of Constantinople I shall observe that, except the 
short hints of Cantemir and Leunclavius, I have not been ahle to obtsdn any Turkish 
account of this conquest — ?uch an account as we possess of the siege of Rhodes by 
Soliman II. (M^moires de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptiuus, tom.xxvi. p. 723-769). I must 
therefore depend on the Greeks, whose prejudices, in some degree, are subdued by 
their distress. Our standard texts are those of Diicas (c. 34-4 J\ riir.anza (1. iii. c. 
7-20), Chalcocondyles (l.viii. p. 201-214 (j>. 380-40:^, ed. Bonn]), and Leonardus Clii- 
ensis (Historia C. P. a Turco expugnatae; Worimberglire, 1544, in 4to. 20 leaves). The 
last of these nari-atives is the earliest in date, since it wag composed in the isle of 
Chioi, the 16th of August, 1453, only seventy •nine day» after the loss of tba city, 
and in fhe first oonftirion of ideu and passions. Some itints may be added from «n 
epistlo of Cardinal Isidore (in FaiTaf^ne Rcruni Tnrcicarum, ad calcem Chalcocondyl. 
Clauaeri, Basil, 15^) to Pope Kichc^ Y., and a tract of Theodosius ZygoixuUa, which 
he addraned in the year 1581 to Martin Ousitis (Turoo-Gnecia, 1. i. p. 74-98, Basii, 
1584). The various facts and materials are 1 i : ofly, though critically, reviewed by 
Spondanus (jud. 1453, Ho, 1-27). The hearsay relations of Monstr^let and the distant 
Latins I thall tel(» levre to dJsn8Rid> 



* The Janizaries obtained, for tiie fint noplei, and, by his geneml agreement, has 

time, a gift on the accession of a new sove* borne an honourable testimony to tlte 

reign. Von Hammer, p. 504. — M. truth, and by his close imitation to the 

<> M. Von Hammer has added little new graphic Spirit and boldness, of Gibbon.— IL 
information on the siege of Gonstanti- 
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friend of the Chnstiimay wi^ constrained to delhrer the sense of his 
brethren. Ye foolish and miserable Romans," said Calil, ** we know 
** yonr devices, and ye are ignorant of your own danger I the ecrupu- 
lous Amurath is no more ; his throne is occupied by a young con* 
queror whom no laws oan Hnd, and no obstacles can resist: and if 
you escape from his hands, give praise to the divine demency, which 
** yet delays the chastisement of your sins^ Why do ye seek to 
**afiright us by vain and indirect menaces? Release the fugitive 
'* Qrdian, crown him sdtan of Romania, call the Hungarians from 
beyond the Danube, arm against us the nations of the West, and 
be assured that you will only provoke and predpitate your ruin." 
But if the fears of the ambassadors were alarmed by the stem hm- 
guage of the vizir, they were soothed by the courteous audience and 
fi^iendly speeches of the Ottoman prince ; and Mahomet assured them 
tbat on his return to Adrianople he would redress the grievances^ 
and consult tlie true interests of the Greeka No sooner had he re- 
passed the Hellespont than he issued a mandate to suppress their 
pension, and to expel their officers from the banks of the Strymon : 
in this measure he betrayed an hostile mind ; and the second order 
announced, and in some degree commenced, the siege of Constanti- 
nople. In the narrow pass of the Bosphorus an Asiatic fortress had 
formerly been raised by his grandfather; in the opposite situation, 
on the European side^ he resolved to erect a more formidable castle, 
and a thousand masons were commanded to assemble in the spring 
OQ a spot named Asomaton, about five miles from tlir Greek metro- 
polis.'* Persuasion is the resource of the feeble ; and the feeble can 
seldom persuade : the ambassadors of the emperor attempted, without 
success, to divert Mahomet from the execution of his design. Tbey 
represented tbat his grandfather had solicited the permission of 
Manuel to build a castle on his own territories ; but that this double 
fortification, which would command the strait, could only tend to 
violate the alliance of the nations, to intercept the Latins who traded 
in the Black Sea, and perhaps to annihilate the subostence of the 
city. I form no enterprise," replied the perfidious sultan, against 
" the city ; but the empire of Constantinople is measured by her 
walls. Have you forgot the distress to which my father was re- 
** duced when you formed a league with the Hungarians, when tbey 
" invaded our country by land, and the Hellespont waa occupied by 
" the French galleys ? Amurath was compelled to force the passage 

The situation of tho fortrens and the topography of tho Bosphorua are b«*t 
l«irned from Peter (Jylliug (de Bos] horo Thracio, 1. ii, c. 13)» Leunclaviua (Pandect. 
I>. 44r)), and Toumefort (Voyage dana le levant, torn. ii. lettre xv. p. 443, 444); but 
I must regret the map or plan which Toumefort sent to tho French miniiifcftr of 
QiMiiie. The reader nuiy iiim bock to dnp. xvii. of tbis Hiatoiy. 

L 2 
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" of the Bosphorus ; and your strength was not equal to your male- 
" volence. I was then a child at Adrianople ; the MosLems trembled, 

and for a while the 0-abaur9^^ insulted our disgrace. Bat when 
" my father had triumphed in the field of Varna, he vowed to eted 
" a fort on the western shore, and that yow it is my duty to accom- 

pliflh. Have ye the right, have ye the power, to control my actions 
" on my own fn*ound ? For that irround is my own : as far as the 
" shores of the Bosphorus Asia is inhabited by the Turks, and Europe 
" is deserted by the Romans. Keturn, and infonn your king that the 
" present Ottoman is far difoent from his predeoeasorsi that his reso- 
*^ lutions surpass their wishes, and that lie performs more than they 
" could resolve. . Return in safety ; but the next who delivers a 

similar message may expect to be flayed aliye*'' After this decla- 
ration, Constantine, the first of the Greeks in spirit as in rank,^^ had 
determined to unsheath the sword, and to resist the approach and 
establishment of the Turks on the Bosphorus. He was disarmed by 
the ad?ioe of his civil and ecclesiastical ministers, who recommended 
a system less generous, and even less prudent, than his own, to 
approve their patience and long-suffering, to brand the Ottoman with 
the name and guilt of an aggressor, and to depend on chance and 
time for their own safety, and the destruction of a fort which could 
not long be maintained in the neighbourhood of a great and populous 
city. Amidst liope and fear, the fears of the wise and the hopes of 
the credulous, the winter rolled away ; the proper business of each 
man and each hour was postponed ; and the Greeks shut their eyes 
agamst the impending danger, till the arriyal of the spring and the 
sultan decided the assurance of their ruin. 

Of a master who never forgives, the orders are seldom disobeyed. 
He baiida a Ou the twcnty-sixth of March the appointed spot of Aso- 
STKbos- maton was covered with an active swarm of Turkish arti- 
f^46a. ficers; and the materials by sea and land were diligentiy 
''"^ transported from Europe and Asia,** The lime had been 
burnt in Oataphrygia, the timber was cut down in the woods of 

The opprobrious name which the Turks bestow on the infidels is expreaned Kcff«iw 
by Ducas, and Giaour by Leunclaviua and the moderns. The former term is derived 
by Ducange (Oloss. Gnec. torn. i. p. 530) from KaCov^av, in vulgar Qreek a tortoise, 
as denoting a retrograde motion from the faith. But, alas 1 Oabour is no more thsjx 
Oheber, wMch was transferred from the Persian t tlu Turkish language, from the 
worshippers of fire to those of the crucifix (D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 375). 

Phranza does justice to his master's sense and courage — Calliditatem hominis 
non ignorans Imperator prior arma movero constituit; and stigmatises the folly of the 
oum sacri turn profani proceres/ which he had heard, amentea ape vaaa paaoi, Duoas 
was not a privy-counsellor. 

Instead of this clear and consistent account, the Turkish Annals (Cautemir, p. 
87) revived the foolLsh tale of the ox's hide, and Dido's stratagem in the foundation 
of Cartfaage. These suanals (unless we are swayed by an anti-Chi'istiaQ prejudice) are 
fu 1MB Ttfnable (hmi the Greek historians. 
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Heradea and Nicomedia, and the stones were dug from the Ana- 
tolian quarries. Each of the thousand masons was assisted by two 
workmen ; and a measure of two cubits was marked for their daily 
task. The fortress was built in a triangular form ; each angle was 
flanked by a strong and massy tower, one on the declivity of the hill, 
two along the sea^shore ; a thickness of twenty-two feet was assigned 
for the walls, thirty for the towers ; and the whole building was covered 
with a solid pUtform of lead. Mahomet himself pressed and directed 
the work with indefatigable ardour: bis three vizirs claimed the 
honour of finishing their respectiye towen; the zeal of the cadhis 
emulated that of the Janizaries ; the meanest labour was ennobled by 
the sendee of God and the sultan ; and the diligence of the multitudn 
was quickened by the eye of a de^t whose smile was the hope of 
fbrtune, and whose frown was the messenger of death. The Greek 
emperor beheld with terror the irresistible progress of the work, and 
vainly strove by flattery and gifts to {issiiagc an implacable foe, who 
sought, and secretly fomented, the slightest occasion of a quarrel. 
Such occasions must soon and inevitably be found. The ruins of 
stately churches, and even the marble columiis which had been conse- 
crated to Saint Michael the archangel, were employed without scruple 
by the profane and rapacious Moslems; and some Christiana, who 
presumed to oppose the removal, received from their hands the crown 
of martyrdom. Constantine had solicited a Turkish guard to protect 
the fields and harvests of his subjects : the guard was fixed ; but their 
first order was to allow free pasture to the mules and horses of the 
camp, and to defend their brethren if they should be molested by the 
natives. The retinue of an Ottoman chief had left their horses to 
pass the night among the nj)e corn : the damage was felt, the insult 
^as resented, and several of both nations were slain in a tumultuous 
conflict. Mahomet listened with joy to the complaint ; and a detach- 
ment was commanded to extenuinate the guilty village : the guilty 
had fled ; but forty innocent and unsuspecting reapers were massacred 
by the soldiers. Till this provocation Constantinople had rp,,^ Turkish 
been open to the visits of commerce and curiosity : on the -^^e; 
first alann the gates were shut ; but the emperor, still anxious for 
peace, released on the third day his Turkish captives,'" and expressed, 
in a last message, the firm resignation of a Christian and a soldier. 
" Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor submission can secure peace. 

In the /iimAiiaimia of thia iortmtm, the old castle of Europe, Fhraiua doee not 
exactly agree witli Chddoooudyles, whrna deioviptioa his 1»ean wbled on the epot by 
lua editor LeuucIaviuB. 

*f Among these were some pages of Mahomet, so conscious of hia inexorable rigour^ 
that they beg^ to kw tbeir heads in fh« dty uiiIm ihsgf could return b«foi« 
•unset 
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" pursue/* said he to Mahomet, " your impious warfare. My trust 
** IS in Goil alone : if it should please him to mollify your heart, I 
" shall rejoice in the happy change ; if he delivers the city into your 
** hands, I submit without a murmur to his holy will. But until 
" the Judge of the earth shall pronounce between us, it is my duty 
*' to live and die in the defence of my people." The sul- 

8(Ot> 1 * .... 

' tan's answer was hostile and decisive : his fortifications were 

completed ; and before his departure for Adrian ople he stationed a 
vigilant Aga and four Imndred Janizaries to levy a tribute on the 
ships of every nation that should pass within the reach of their cannon. 
A Venetian veasel, refusing obedience to the new lords of the Bos- 
phorii^, wa^ sunk with a single bullet.* The master and thirty 
sailors escaped in the boat ; but they were dragged in chains to the 
Porte : the chief was impaled, his companions were beheaded ; and 
the historian Ducas ' beheld, at Demotica, their bodies exposed to 
the wild beasts. The siege of Constantinople was deferred till the 
ensuing spring ; but an Ottoman army marched into the Morea to 
A.i>.ia^ divert the force of the brothers of Constantine. At this a ra 
jian. M. calamity one of these princes, the despot Thomas, w as 

blessed or atilicted with the birth of a son — " the last heir," says the 
plaintive Phranza, " of the last spark of the Roman empire.'* 

The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious and sleepless 
PrepMaOoM winter : the former were kept awake by their fears, the 
of'cJnaffl- latter by their hopes ; both by the preparations of defence 
J^.^i'45a, and attack ; and the two emperors, who had the most to 
lose or to gain, were the most deeply affected by the 
national sentiment In Mahomet that sentiment was 
inflamed by the ardour of bis youth and temper : he aroused his 
leisure with building at Adrianople *° the lofty palace of Jehan Numa 
(the watch-tower of the world) ; but his serious thoughts were 
irrevocably bent on the conquest of the city of Caesar. At the dead 
of night, about the second watch, he started from his bed, and 
commanded the instant atteTKlance of his prime vizir. The message, 
the hour, tlie prince, and his own situation, alarmed the guilty 

Ducas, c. 36 [p. :o'4h, ed. BonnJ. Phranza (1. iii. c 3), wlio had sailed ia his 
▼easel, commemorates the Venetian pilot aa « ma^r, 

" Auctum est PaUcologorum f^nns, et Imperii successor, parvtrquc Rnnianorum 
scintilla) hajre^ natua, Aiulreas, &c. (Fhianza, 1. iii, c. 3 [p. ii36, ed. BonuJ), The 
strong expresaioD waa inspired by his feelings. 

* Cantemir, p. 97, 98. The ii'tiin wag either doubtful of his conqupst or ignorant 
of the superior merits of Couatauimople. A city or a kingdom may sumetimfee be 
ruinad by tlie Impaiial fortune of their aoveFeggn. 



" Thui was fro! I aodel camion cast by Urban tbe Himgarian. See p. 153. Van 

Uauunej^ p. 5i0. — iL 
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conscience of Calil Baeha ; who had poasefieed the confidence^ and 
. advised the restoration, of Amurath. On the acoesilon of the son 
the yizir was confirmed in his office and the appearances of £iTottr ; 
but the veteran statesman was not insensible that he trod on a thin 
and slippery ice, which might break under his footsteps and plunge 
him in tiie abyss. His friendship for the Christians, which might be 
innocent under the late reign, had stigmatised him with the name 
of Gabour Ortachi, or foster-brother of the infidels;*^ and his 
avarice entertained a venal and treasonable correspondence, which 
was detected and punished after the conclusion of the war. On 
receiving the roya! mandate, he embraced, perhaps for the last time, 
his wife and children ; filled a cup with pieces of gold, hastened to 
the palace, adored the sultan, and offered, according to the Oriental 
custom, the slight tribute of his duty and gratitude.** ** It is not 

my wish," said Mahomet, " to resume my gifts, but rather to heap 

and multiply them on thy head. In my turn I ask a present ftur 
" more valuable and important— Constantinople." As soon as the 
vizir had recovered from his surprise, The same God," said he^ 
« who has already given thee so large a portion of the Roman 

empire, will not deny the remnant and the capital. His providence, 
" and thy power, assure thy success ; and myself, with the rest of 
** thy faithful slaves, will sacrifice our lives and ftjrtunes,"^** Lala" " 
(or preceptor), continued the sultan, " do you see ttus pillow ? all the 
" night, in my agitation, I have pulled it on one side and the other } 
" I have risen frmn my bed, again have I lain down, yet sleep has 
*^ not visited these weary eyes. Beware of the gold and silver of 
" the Romans : in anns we are superior ; and with the aid of God, 
♦* and the prayers of the prophet, we shall speedily become masters 

of Constantinople." To sound the disposition of his soldiers, he 
often wandered through the streets alone and in disguise ; and it was 
fatal to discover the sultan when he wished to escape from the 
vulgar eye. His hours were spent in delineating the plan of the 
hostile ci^ ; in debating with his generals and engineers on what 

-' :^tiyT^o(po(, by the president Cousin, is translated pcre nourricier, most correctly 
indeed from the Latin Tersion; but in his haste he has oyerlooked the note bv which 
lamael Boillaud (ad Duoam, c. 35 [p. 251, ed. Bonn]) acknowledges tecA raBofiea hk 
own error. 

** The Oriental custom of never appearing wititout mfta before a aovereiga or a 
raperior la of ]u|^ antiquity, and Mema analogmn witli m Idea of aaoxifioa^ alul inara 
ancient and univetaal. See the anmplaa of suflli Fenlaa gifla, JBS&am, BM» Var. 1. L 
0. dl« 32, 33. 

* The Lola of th« Tmka (Ckmtemir, p. 34) and the Tata of fhe Gneb (Daeaa, e. 

35) are derived from the natural langiuige of i lilldren; and it may be obBerved that 
all such primitive words which denote their parents are the simple repetition of one 
^liable, composed of a labial or dental oooaonant wid am open voaral (Dea Broaaaai 
■fehannne d«a Langaeify ttnxt. i. p. 231>247). 
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spot lie should erect his batteries ; on which side be should assault the 
walls ; where he should spring his mines ; to what place he should 
apply his scahng- ladders : and the exercises of the day repeated and 
proved the lucubrations of the night. 

Among the implements of destruction, he studied with peculiar 

^ ^ care the recent and tremendous discovery of the Latins ; 

tmJSkSt and his artillery surpassed whatever had yet appeared in 
the world. A founder of cannon, a Dane* or Hungarian, 
who had been almost starved in the Greek service, deserted to 
the Moslems, and was liberally entertained by the Turkisih sultan. 
Mahomet was satisfied with the answer to his first question, which he 
eagerly pressed on the artist " Am T able to cast a cannon capable 
" of throwing a ball or stone of sufficient size to batter the walls of 
** Constantinople ? 1 am not ignorant of their strength ; but were 
" they more solid than those of Babylon, I could op|K)se an engine 
" of superior power ; the position and management of that engine 
" must be left to your engineers." On this assurance a foundry 
was established at Adrianople : the metal was prepared ; and at the 
end of three months Urban produced a piece of bniss ordnance of 
stupendous and almost incredible magnitude ; a mea.sure of twelve 
palms is assigned to the bore ; and the stone bullet weighed above 
six hundred pounds. '"^^ ^ A vac<int place before the new palace was 
chosen for the first experiment ; but to prevent the sudden and 
mischievous effects of astonishment and fear, a ]>roclamation was 
issued that the cannon would be discharged the ensuing day. The 
explosion was felt or heard in a circuit of an hundred furlongs : the 
ball, by the force of gunpowder, was driven above a mile ; and on 
the spot where it fell, it buried itself a fathom d(H'p in the frround. 
For the conveyance of thin destruciiM^ oiifjiiie, a frame or caiTiage 
of thirty waggons was linked together and drawn along by a team of 
sixty oxen : two hundred men on both sides were stationed to poise 
and support the rolling weight; two hundred and fifty workmen 
iiiar( hed before to smooth the way and repair the bridges ; and near 
two months were employed in a laborious journey of one hundred 

The Attic talent weighed about aixty minse^ or avoirdupois poundii (aee Hooper 
ou Andent Weights, Measures, &c.); but among the modem Greeks tlui elaastc ap> 
pellation wa.<? extended to a weiglit of oim liuudred, or one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds (Ducanfi'e, T«A«»r«»)* Leonardus Chiensis measured the ball or stoue of the 
ttqoHii aaaum: liapidein, qtii paltnia undftnim «t Qiek ambibai in gyio. 



* Qibbou has written Dane by mistake 
lor Dttce, or Dacian. As( «■« y'wt. Chal- 
OOCondyleR, Von Hammer, p. 510. — M. 

* 1200, according to Looiiardus Chieu- 
Bia. Von Hammer states that he had 
huQMlf Men the grent cumou of the I>ar> 



danellea, in which a tailor, Avba had run 
away from hie creditors, ]m\ concealed 
himself scToml days. Vou Ilamnur bad 
measured balls twelve spans round. I^oto^ 
p. 666<— M. 
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aiid fifty miles. A lively philosopher derides on this occasion the 
credulity of the Greeks, and obsenres, with much reason, that we 
should always distrust the exaggerations of a vanquished people. He 
calculates that a ball, even of two hundred pounds, would require 
a charge of one hundred and fifty pounds of powder ; and that the 
stroke would be feeble and impotent, since not a fifteenth part of 
the mass could be inflamed at the same moment A stranger as I 
am to the art of destruction, I can discern that the modern improve- 
ments of artillery prefer the number of pieces to the weight of metal ; 
the quickness of the fire to the sound, or even the consequence, of a 
single explosion. Yet I dare not reject the positive and unanimous 
evidence of contemporary writers ; nor can it seem improbable that 
the firat artists, in their rude and ambitious efforts, should have 
transgiesBed the standard of moderation. A Turkish cannon, more 
enormous than that of Mahomet, still guards the entrance of the 
Dardanelles ; and if the use be inconvenient, it has been found on a 
late trial that the effect was far from contemptible. A stone bullet of 
eleven hundred pounds* weight was once discharged with three hundred 
and thirty pounds of powder : at the distance of six hundred yards 
it shivered into three rocky fragments ; traversed the strait ; and, 
leaving the waters in a foam, again rose and bounded against the 
opposite hill.** 

While Mahomet threatened the capital of the East, the Greek 
emperor implored with fervent prayers the assistance of Mahomet ii. 
earth and Heaven. But the invisible powers were deaf to ^^'^oifcon- 
his supplications ; and Christendom beheld with indifference f^'f^S**' 
the fall of Constantinople, while she derived at least some -^p"^ 
promise of supply from the jealous and temporal policy of the sultan 
of Egypt Some states were too weak, and others too remote ; 
by some the danger was considered as imaginary, by others as in- 
evitable : the Western ]irince3 were involved in their endless and 
domestic quarrels ; and the Romnn pontiff ^vas exasperated by the 
falsehood or obstinacy of the (iT oeks. Instead of employing in their 
favour the arms and treasures of Italy, Nicholas the Fifth had 
foretold their approaching? rulnj and his honour was engaged in the 
accomplishment of his prophecy.* jPerbaps he was softened by the 

* 8m Toltaira (HiBfa. Q^atnlt, o. zd. p. 294, 295). H« waa ambitioui of imiTBiMl 
mnnaiPB l iy; and this poet flvqiuoiuy upixM to the name and atjle of an aatvmiOiiMr, a 

* The Bmm de Tott (torn. iiL pw 85-89% who fortified the DaxdaneUeB sgahiBt the 

Riiri inns, deBcribea in a lively, and even comic, strain his own prowess, and the cou- 
bternatioii of the Turks* But that adTenturous traveller does not poasess the art of 
gaining oar oonfidanoe. 



* See the euiioos Chrisiiau and Mahometan pcediotioiui of the tail of Conatanti- 
Bople. Von Hammer, p. 518.— IL 
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last extremity of their distrrss : ^nt his cumpa.^siun was tardy : lils 
efforts were faint and unavailing ; and (Jonstanlinople had I'alieu 
before the squadrons of Genoa and Venice could siiil from their 
harbours.^' Even the princes of the Moreaand of the Greek islands 
affected a cold neutrality : the Genoese colony of Galata negociated 
a private treaty ; and the sultan indulged them in the delusive hope 
that by his clemency they might survive the ruin of the empire. A 
plebeian crowd and some Byzantine nobles basely withdrew from 
the danfz^er of their country ; and the avarice of the rich denied the 
emperor, and reserved for the Turks, the secret treasures which 
might have raised in their defence whole armies of mercenaries.^'* 
rhe indigent and sfditfiry prince j»reparcd however to sustain his 
formidable adversary; but if his coiiraiie were equal to the peril, 
his strengtli was inadequate to the contest. In the beginning of tiie 
spring the Turkish vanguard swept the towns and villages as far as 
the gates of Constantinople: submission was spared and protected; 
whatever presumed to resist wass cxtorminated with fire and sword. 
The Greek places on thv. lilack Sea, Mesembria, Aclieloum, and 
Bizon, surrendered on the tirst sunmions ; Selymbria alone deserved 
the honomrs of a siege or blockade ; and the bold irdiabitants, while 
they were invested by land, launched their boats, pillaged the 
opposite coast of Cyzicus, and sold their captives in the public 
market. But on the approach of Mahomet himself all was silent 
and prostrate : he tirst halted at the distance of five miles ; and, 
from thence advancing in battle array, planted before the gate of 
St. Roraanus the Imperial staiidiird ; and on the sixth day of April 
formed th(i memorable siege of Constantinople. 

The tri>ops of Asia and Europe extended on the right and left 
FoTOMof fTom the Propontis to the harbour ; the Jamzanes in the 
dwTints; fVyjij; \v^.re stationed before the sultan's tent ; the Ottoman 
line was covered by a deep intrenchment ; and a subordinate army 
enclosed the suburb of (ialata, and watched the doubti'ul faith of 
the Genoese. The inquisitive Thilelphus, who resided in (jreece 
about thirty years before the siege, is confident that all the Turkish 
forces of any name or value could not exceed the number of sixty 

^ Kon Budiyit, indignum ducens, says the hotiert Antoninxifi ; but, as tiie Roman 

court WUH afterwards gi-ieved and ashamed, wo find tlie iiioro coui-tly expression of 
riatiim, in auimo ivdaae pontifici juvara Qatcoa, and the positive assertion of JEueat 
Sylvius, Btrnctam dasMm, &e. (Spend. a.d. 1453, No. 3.) 

^ Antoniu. in Proem. — Kpi.st. Cardinal. Isidor. auud Spondanum; and Dr, John* 
soil, in the tragedy of Irene, Inm happily seized tiiis characteristic oiroumstance; — 

The groaning Qreeks dig up the golden caveras. 
The aecumuukted wealth of hoardiug agea; 
Tli.ii wi ilIiIi wliich, granted to tLoir weeping priooef 
Had rang'd embattled nations at their gates. 
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thousand horse and twenty tlioiisand foot; and he upbraids the 
pusillanimity of the nations wlio had tamely yielded to a handful 
of barbarians. Such indeed nii«^ht be the regular establishment of the 
Capiculi,^^ the troops of the Forte who marched with the pliDce, 
and were paid from his royal treasurj'. But the bashaws, in their 
respective governments, maintained or levied a provincial militia; 
many lands were held by a military tenure ; many volunteers were 
attracted by the hope of spoil ; and the sound of the holy trumpet 
invited a swarm of Imngry and fearless fanatics, who might contribute 
at legist to multiply the terrors, and in a first attack to blunt the 
swords of tiie (Christians. The whole mass of the Turkish powers it 
ma«rnified by Ducas, Chalcocondyles, and Leonard of Chios, to the 
amount of three or four hundred thousand men ; but Phranza was a 
]em remote and more acoiirnte judge ; and his precise deBnition of 
two hundred and tifty-eii^lir thousand does not exceed the meaaure 
of experience and probability.'*^ The navy of the besiegers was less 
formidable : the Fro]>oiitis was overspread with three hundred and 
twenty sail ; but ol these no more than eighteen could be rated as 
galleys of war ; and the far greater part must be degraded to the 
condition of store-ships and transports, which poured into the camp 
fresh supplies of men, auimuuition, and provisions. In her ofthe 
last decay Constant! iioplf was still peopled with more than an Greeks, 
hundred thousand inhabitants ; but these Tiumbers are found in the 
accounts, not of war, but of captivity ; and they mostly consisted of 
mechanics, of priests, of women, and of men devoid of that spirit 
which even women have sometimes exerted for the common safety. 
I can suppose, I could almost excuse, the reluctaTice of subjects to 
serve on a distant frontier, at the will of a tyrant ; but the man who 
dares not expose his life in the defence of his children and his 
property has lost in society the first and most active energies of 
nature. By the emperor's command a particular inquiry liad been 
made through the streets and houses, how many of the citizens, or 
even of the monks, were able and willing to bear arms for their 
country. The lists were intrusted to Phranza and after a diligent 

* The palatine troops are atyied Capicuii; the provinciala, Scratouli; and most of 
the names and institutions of the TurcBh militia existed before the Ocnun Jfamch of 
Soliman II., from ^vhicb, and his own ezpexiBiiee« Count Mawigli has oonqioied hia 
Milita^ State of the Ottoman l^nipire. 

* The observation of Philelphus is approved by Cuspinian in the year 1508 (de 
Cn^?nribu9, in Epilog, de MilitiA Tmcicti, p. G97). Marsigli proves that the effective 
armies of the Turks ai*e much less numerous thtin they appear. In the army tliut 
hesii^ed Constantinople I^eonardus Chiensis reckons no more than I5,0U0 Janizaries. 

" Ego, eidem (Imp. ) tabcllas extribui non absque dolore et mOBatitili» oaaOB^tte 
apud nofl duoa aliis occultuH nuiuerus (Phranza, 1. iiL c. 3 [p. 241, ed, Bmui])* Wltili 
yifTi^ indulgence for n;itionul prejudices, we cannot deaive a mova an fchwnt lo witnaaa^ 
nat oqIj of pobiio £acta, but of private counada. 
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addition he informed his miister, with grief and surprise, that the 
national defence was reduced to four thousand nine biniflred and 
seventy Ilomam. Between Coiistantine and his f;utliliil mimster this 
comfortless secret was preserved ; and a suthcient proportion of 
shields, cross-bows, and muskets, was distributed from the ;irsenal to 
the city bands. They derived some accession from a body of two 
thousand strangers, under the command of John Justinian i, a noble 
Genoese; a lil)eral donative was advanced to these auxiliaries; and 
a princely recompense, the isle of Lemnos, was J)^o^li^e(] to the 
valour and victory of their chief. A strong chain wai> drawn across 
the mouth of the har!wur : it was supported by some Greek and 
Italian vessels of war and merchandise ; and the ships of every 
Christian nation, that successively arrived from Candia and the Black 
Sea, were detained for the public service. AfraiDst the powers of the 
Ottoman empire, a city of the extent of thirtrtMt, perhaps of sixteen, 
miles was defended by a scanty garrison of seven or einrht thousaiid 
soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to the besiegers; but the strength 
and provisions of the Greeks must sustain a daily decrease ; nor 
could they iiulnluc expectati* )n of any foreign succour or supply. 
The primitive Romans would have drawn their swords in the reso- 
lution of death or conquest. The primitive Christians 

raise union • ^ ^ , i j i- 

of the two might have embraced each other, and awaited m patience 
and charity the stroke of martyrdom. But the Greeks of 
Constantine])]e were animated only by the spirit of religion, 
and that spirit was productive only of animosity and discord. Before 
his death the emperor John Palaeologus had renounced the uiipnpnUir 
measure of an union with the Latins ; nor was the idea revived till the 
distress of his brother Constantine imposed a hist trial of tiattery and 
dissimulation.''^ Witli the demand t)f temporal aid hit ambassadors 
were instructed to mingle the assurance of spiritual obedience : his 
neglect of the cliurch was excused by the urgent cares of the state ; 
and hig orthodox wishes solicited the presence of a Roman legate. 
The Vatican had been too often deluded ; yet the signs of repent- 
ance could not decently be overlooked ; a legate was more eiuiily 
granted than an army ; and about six mouths before the final de- 
struction, the cardinal Isidore of Russia appeared in that character 
with a retinue of priests and soldiers. Tlie emperor saluted him as 
a friend and father ; respectfully listened to hia public and private 
sermons ; and with the most obsequious of the clergy and laymen 
subiicnbed the act of imion, as it had been ratitied in the a>imcil of 

In Spondanus the nan-ativc of tho uuion is not only partial, but imperfect. The 
bishop of Pamiers died in Ic eJ, and the history of Ducas, which repi'esciitg tbcM 
■oensfi (c. '66, il) with such truth aad spirit, was not printed till the year 1649. 
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Florence. On the twelfth of December the two nation^ in the 
church of St. Sophia, joined in the communion of sacrifice and 
prayer ; and the names of the two pontiffs were solemnly comme- 
morated ; the names of Nicholas the P'iflh, the vicar of Christ, and 
of the patriarch Gregory, who had been driven into esile by a rebel- 
lious people. 

But the dress and language of the Latin priest who officiated at 
the altar were an object of scandal : and it was observed obstinucy 
with horror that he consecrated a cake or wafer of unlea- ^^'^jf^ 
vemd bread, and poured cold water into the cup of the 
sacrament. A national historian acknowledges with a blush that 
none of bis countr}'men, not the emperor himself, were sincere in this 
occasional conformity.^^ Their hasty and unconditional submission 
was palliated by a promise of future revisal ; but the best, or the 
worst, of theur excuses was the confession of their own perjury. 
When they were pressed by the reproaches of theur honest brethren, 
Have patience,'* they whispered, " have patience till God shall 
have delivered the city from the great dragon who seeks to vour 
" us. You shall then perceive whether we are truly reconciled with 
" the Azymites.^' But patience is not the attribute of zeal ; nor can 
the arts of a court be adapted to the freedom and violence of popular 
enthusiasm. From the dome of St. Sophia the inhabitants of either 
sex, and of every degree, rushed in crowds to the cell of the monk 
Gennadius,'^ to consult the oracle of the churclu The holy man was 
invisible ; entranced, as it should seem, in deep meditation, or divine 
rapture: but he had exposed on the door of his cell a speaking 
tablet; and they successively withdrew, after reading these tremen- 
dous words : O miserable Romans, why will ye abandon the truth ; 
and why, instead of confiding in God, will ye put your trust in the 
Italians? In losing your faith you will lose your city. Have 
** mercy on me, O Lord I I protest in thy presence that 1 am inno- 
**cent of the crime. O miserable Romans, consider, pause, and 
•* repent. At the same moment that you renounce the religion of 
" your fathers, by embracing impiety, you submit to a foreign servi- 
**tudew" Accordmg to the advice of Gennadius, the religious 
vh^guos^ as pure aa angels, and as proud as daemons, rejected the act 

^ Fbxanza, one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges that the measure was 
adopted only propter spem ttiudlii; he affirma with pleasure that those who refused to 
perfoiTQ tlit-'ir devotions in St. Sophia, extra cnlpam ot in pace cssent (I. ili. c. 2<'). 

^ His primitive and secular name was Qeorge Soholariiis, which he changed for 
that of Qennadius, either when he became a monk or a patriaroh. His defence, at 
Florence, of tliR same union wliicli lie so furiously attackctl at Constantinople, has 
tempted Leo Allatius (Diatrib. de Qeorgiis, in Fabric. Biblioth. Grac. torn. x. p. 7ii(». 
786) to divide him into two mem; but Renandot (p. has restored the identity 

of his penoB and the duplicity of his eharaoter. 
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of union, and abjured all commimion witli the present and future 
associates of the Latins; and their ex;nnple was a])plauded and 
imitated by the greatest part of the clergy and people. From the 
monastery the devout Greeks dispersed themselves in the taverns ; 
drank confusion to the slaves of thp pnpe ; emptied their glasses in 
honour of the imnj];'e of the holy Virgin ; and besought her to defend 
against Mahomet tiie city which she had formerly saved from 
Chosroes and the Chagan. In the doulile intoxication of zeal and 
wine, they valiantly exclaimed, ** \\ iiat occasion have we for succour, 
** or union, or Latins? far from us be the worship of the Azymites !'* 
During the winter that preceded the Turkish conquest the nation 
was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; and the season of Lent, 
the approach of Easter, instead of breathing charity and love, served 
only to fortify the obstinacy and influence of the zealots. The con- 
fessors scrutinised and alarmed the conscience oi their votaries, and 
a rigorous penance was imposed on those who had received the 
comTmiiiidii from a priest who had given an express or tacit consent 
to the union. His service at the altar propagated the infection to the 
mute and simple spectators of the ceremony : they forfeited, by the 
impure spectacle, the virtue of the sacerdotal character; nor was it 
lawful, even in danger of sudden death, to invoke; the assistance of 
their prayers or absolution. No sooner had the church of St. Sophia 
been polluted by the Latin sacrifice than it was deserted as a Jewish 
synagogue, or a heathen temple, by the clergy and people ; and a 
vast and gloomy silence prevailed in that venerable dome, wliich had 
so often smoked with a cloud of incense, blazed with innumerable 
lights, and resounded with the voice of prayer and thanksgiving. 
The Latins were the most odious of heretics and infidels ; and the 
first minister uf the empire, the great duke, was heard to declare 
that he had rather behold in Constantinople the turban of Mahomet 
than the pope*s tiara or a cardinal's hat.^^ A sentiment so unworthy 
of Christians and patriots was familiar and latal to the Greeks : the 
emperor was deprived of the affection and support of his subjects ; 
and their native cowardice was sanctified by resignation to the divine 
decree or the visionary hope of a miraculous deliverance. 

Of the trianerle which composes the figure of Constantinople the 
two s.di'3 alonn- the sea were made inaccessible to an 

SiPgP of 

• consuiiti- rnciny : the Propoutis by nature, and the harbour bv art Be- 
Mahomet 11. tweeu the two waters, the t)asis oi the triangle, the land side 
^ru»— was protected by a double wnll nnd a deep ditch of the depth 
of cue hundred feet Against tins line of fortification, which 

i-xK,'.>.,Bv, xaXvTTPm, may be fairly translated a cardinal's hat. The difftannee of 
the Greek and Latin ns^its embittered the schism. 
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PhranzB, an eye-witness, prolongs to the measure of six miles,^*^ the 
Ottomans directed their principal attack ; and the emperor, after 
distributing the service and command of the most perilous stations^ 
undertook the defence of the external wall. In the first days of the 
siege the Greek soldiers descended into the ditch, or sallied into the 
field ; but they soon discovered that, in the proportion of their num- 
bers, one Christian was of more value than twenty Turks : and, after 
these bold preludes, they were prudently content to maintain the 
rampart with their missile weapons. Nor should this prudence be 
accused of pusillanimity. The nation was indeed pusillanimous and 
base ; but the last Constantine deserves the name of an hero : hia 
noble band of volunteers was inspired with Roman virtue ; and the 
foreign auxiliaries supported the honour of the Western chivalry. 
The incessant volleys of lances and arrows were accompanied with 
the smoke, the sound, and the fire of their musketry and cannon. 
Their small arms discharged at the samt» time either five, or even 
ten, balls of lead, of the size of a walnut; and, according to the 
closeness of the ranks and the force of the powder, several breast- 
plates and bodies were transpierced by the same shot. But the 
Turkish approaches were soon sunk in trenches or covered with ruins. 
Each day added to the science of the Christians ; but their inade- 
quate stock of gunpowder was wasted in the operations of each day. 
Their ordnance was not powerful either in size or number; and if 
they possessed some heavy cannon, they feared to plant them on the 
walls, lest the aged structure should be shaken and overthrown by 
the explosion." The same destructive secret had been revealed to 
the Moslems ; by whom it was employed with the superior energy ot 
zeal, riches, and despotism. The great cnnnon of Mahomet has 
been separately noticed; an inipfirt;int and visible object in the 
history of the times : but that enormous engine was flanked by two 
fellows almost of equal myiiiiitude : tlie long onh^r of tlie Turkish 
artilleiy was pointed against the walls ; fourteen batteries thundered 

* We are obliged io reduce the Qreek miles to the smallest measure which is pi-e- 
served in the wenta of Buflsia, of 547 IVench tcian, and of 104] to » degree. The six 
miles of Phranaa do not «oeed Urar EogluAk ndka (D'AnvOle, HesureB Itanfoaires, p. 

61, 12.3, &c.). 

" At indies doctiores nostri fioti paravera oontra hostea maehinasnetita, qti» tnmen 
avare dabantur. Pulvis erat nitri modica, exigua; tela inodioa; linmljarda) k! adcmnt 
inoommoditate loci primum hoatea offenderei, maoeriebus alveisque tectos, nou 
poterant. Nam si qute magiUB eranfe, ne mums oonouteiretiir noster, quieaoebant. 
This pa.ssage of Loonardtis cTiiensis ia curious and important. 

" According to Chalcocondyles and Fhranzathe great cannon burst; on accideut 
which, aeeov^ng to Doeas, was piwraoted by the artist's sUU. It orident that 
do not apeak of tlie same gun.* 



* They q»ak one of ait^tine^oDO of A Turkish, gun. Von Hammer, uoto p. 069— 
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at once on the most accessible places ; and ol' one of tliesc it is ambi- 
guously expressed that it \vas mounted with on*' Inn h li ed and thirty 
guns, or that it discharged one hundred and thirty bullets. Yet in 
the |>ower and activity of the sultt.a we may discern the infancy of 
the new science. Under a master who counted the moments the 
great cannon could be loaded and tired no more than seven times in 
one day.'* The heated metal unfortunately burst ; several workmen 
were destroyed ; and the skill of an artist * was admired who be- 
thought himself of preventing the danrrer and the accident, by 
pouring oil, after eacli explosion, into the lauiith of the cannon. 

The first random shots were ])roductive of more sound than effect ; 
Attack Mhi it the advice of a (christian that the engineers 

deCenoe. ^.^j.^ taught to level their aim against the two opposite sides 
of the salient angles of a bastion. However imperfect, the weight 
and repetition of the fire made some impression on the walls ; and the 
Turks, jjushing their approaches to the edge of the ditch, attempted 
to fill the enormous cluism and to l iiiid a road to the assault.""^ In- 
numerable fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks of trees, were heaj)ed 
on each other ; and such was the impetuosity of the throng, that the 
foremost and the weakest were pushed headlong down the precipice 
and instantly buried under the accumulated mass. To fill the ditch 
was tlie toil of the besiegers ; to clear away the rubbish was the safety 
of the besieged j and, after a long and bloody conflict, the web that 
had been woven in the day was still unravelled in the night. The 
next resource of Mahomet was the practice of mines ; but the soil \\ ;is 
rocky ; in every attempt he was stopped and undermined by tiic 
(Jhristian engineers ; nor had the art been yet invented of replenishing 
those subterraneous passages with gunpowder and blowing whole 
towers and cities into the air."*^ A circumstance that distinguishes 
the siege of Constantinople is the re-union of the ancient and modern 
artillery. The cannon were intermingled with the mechanical engines 
for casting stones and darts ; the bullet and the battering-ram ^ were 

^ Near a hundred years after the siege of Constaatinople the French and English 
fleets in the Channel were proud of firing 300 shot in an engagement of two hours 
(M^moires de Martin du Bell&y, 1. x, in the Collection Qeni-rale, torn. xxi. p. 239). 

^ I have selected aome ouiious &ct9. without »trivii|g to emulate the bloody and 
obstinate eloquence of the ftbb^ de Yercot, in his prolix descriptions of the sieges of 
Rhodes, Malta, &c. But tliat atpreeable historian bad a turn for romance; and as 
he wrote to please tho Order, he has adopted the same spirit of onthuaiiism Mid 
chivalry. 

The first theory of mines with gunpowder appears " h I in a MS. of George of 
Sienna (llraboschi, torn. vL P. L p. 324). They were first practised at Sansanella, 
in 1487; bnt the honour and impvoTement in 1503 » aaeribed to Bator of Navarre, 
who uaed them fnth sttooew In the ynm of Italy (Hitt. de la Ligae do Oenibvay, torn. 

ii. p. 93-97). 

* Tlic founder of the gun. Von Ham- ^ The battering- ram, according to Von 
mer, p. h2(}, — M. Hammer (p. 'j7o), was not used.- M. 
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directed against Ae same walls ; nor had the discovery of gunpowder 
superseded the use of the liquid aad uoextinguiahable fire. A wooden 
tuiret of the lai^gest size was advanoed oo rollers : this portable maga- 
zine of ammunition and fescines was protected by a threefold covering 
of bulls* hides ; incessant ?oUeyB were securely discharged from the 
loopholes ; in the front three doors were contrived for the alternate 
sally and retreat of the soldiers and workmen. They ascended by a 
staircase to the upper platform, and, as high as the level of that plat- 
form, a scaling-ladder could be raised by pulleys to form a bridge and 
grapple with the adverse rampart By these various arts of amtoyance, 
some as new as they were pernicious to the Greeks^ the tower of St. 
Bomanus was at length overturned : after a severe struggle the Tvaks 
were repulsed from the breach and interrupted by darkness ; but they 
trusted that with the return of light they should renew the attack with 
fresh vigour and decisive success* Of this pause of action, this interval 
of hope, each moment was improved by the activity of the emperor 
and Justiniani, who passed the night on the spot, and urged the 
labours which involved the safety of the church and city. At the 
dawn of day the impatient sultan perceived, with astonishment and 
grief, that his wooden turret had been reduced to ashes: the ditch was 
cleared and restored, cand the tower of St. Romanus was again strong 
and entire. He deplored the failure of his design, and uttered a 
pio&ne exclamation, that the word of the thirty-seven thousand 
prophets should not have compelled him to believe that such a work^ 
in so short a time, could have been accomplished by the infidels. 

The generosity of the Christian princes was cold and tardy ; but in 
the first apprehension of a siege Constantine had negociated, g^^ ^ ,^ 
in the isles of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sidly, the ^^^^ 
most indispensable supplka. As early as the begpoming of 
April, five *^ grvM ships, equipped for merchandise and war, would 
have sailed from the harbour of Chios, had not the wind blown obsti- 
nately from the north.^^ One of these ships bore the Imperial flag; 
the remaining four belonged to the Genoese ; and they were laden 
with wheat and barley, with wine, oil, and vegetables^ and, above all, 
with soldiers and mariners, for the service of the capital. After a 
tedious delay a -gentle breeze, and on the second day a strong gale 
from the south, carried them through the Hellespont and the Pro- 

* It is singolar Hiat the Ghreeks ihould not agree in ihe number of these illustrious 
ve^flf l^; fho. fxe of Ducas, the forw of Phranza and Leonardns, and the tvo of Cbal- 
cocoudyles, must be extended to the smaller, or confined to laziger, siae. Voltaire, in 
^yiQg one of thsse shipe to Frederio III., confounds tho empevom of the Bnit and 
West. 

^ lu bold defiance, or rather in gross ignorance, of la^uage and geographyj the 
president C>>u8in di'tains them at Chioa witti a aotttb, and wwta th«n to CcoiBtan- 
tinople with a north, wind. 

VOL. VIII. M 
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pontis ; but the city was aketdy invested by sea and land, and the 
Turkish fleet, at the entrance of the Boqphorus, was stretched from 
shore to shore, in the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at least to 
repel, these bold auxiliaries. The reader who has present to his mind 
the geographical picture of Constantinople will conceive and admire 
the greatness of the spectacle. The five Christian ships continued to 
advance with joyful shouts, and a full press both of sails and oars, 
agpinst an hostile fleet of three hundred vessels ; and the rampart, the 
camp, tlic coaetB of Europe and Asia, were lined with innumerable 
spectators, who anxiously awaited the event of this momentous succour. 
At the first view that event could not a|qpear doubtful ; the superiority 
of the Mofldems was beyond all measure or account, and, in a calm, 
their numbers and valour must ineritably have prevailed. But their 
hasty and imperfect navy had been created, not by the genius of the 
people, but by the will of the sultan : in the height of their proisperity 
the Turks have acknowledged that, if God had given them the earth, 
he had left the sea to the infidels ; and a series of defeats, a rapid 
progress of decay, has established the truth of their modest confes- 
sion. Except eighteen galleys of some force, the rest of their fleet 
consisted of open boats, rudely constructed and awkwardly mamtged, 
crowded with troops, and destitute of cannon; and since courage 
arises in a great measiure from the consciousness of strength, the 
bravest of the Janizaries might tremble on a new element In the 
Christian sqnadron five stout and lofty ships were guided by skilful 
pilots, and manned with the veterans of Italy and Greece, long prac- 
tised in the arts and perils of the sea. Their weight was directed to 
sink or scatter the weak obstacles that impeded their passage : their 
artillery swept the waters ; their liquid fire was poured on the heads 
of the adversaries, who, with the design of boarding, presumed to 
approach them ; and the winds and waves are always on the side of 
the ablest narigators. In this conflict the Imperial vessel, which had 
been almost overpowered, was rescued by the Genoese ; but the Turks, 
in a distant and n closer attack, were twice repulsed with considerable 
loss. Mnhomet himself sat on horseback on the beach, to encourage 
their valour by his voice and presence, by the promise of reward, and 
by fear more potent than the fear of the enemy. The passions of his 
soul, and even the gestures of his body,^^ seemed to imitate the acUons 

** The perpetual decay ari^ woakneaa of the Turkiah nary may be observed in 
Rycaut (State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 372-378^, Thevenot (Voyagea, P. L p. 229- 
242), WBM Toit (M^moivM, torn. liL); tiM lart of wtuna is always soUeitouB to amiiss 
and amaze his reader. 

^ I must confess that I have before my eyes the living picture which Thucydidea 
(1. iriL 0. 71) has drawn of the passions and g^stuns of tibo Atbsiuans in » nava] 
sogf^ement in tho great harbour of 3amMiuBe. 
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of the combatants ; and, as if he had been the lord of natun^ he 
spurred his hone with a fearless and impotent effort Into the ^mu His 
loud reproaches, and the damours of the camp^ urged the Ottomans 
to a thh^ attack, more fetal and bloody than the two former; and I 
must repeat, though I cannot credit, the evidenoe of Phransa, who 
affirms, from their own mouth, that they lost above twelve thousand 
men in the slaughter of the day. They fled in disorder to the shores 
of £urope and Asia, while the Christiaii squadron, triumphant and 
unhurt, steered along the Bosphorus, and securely anchored within the 
chain of the harbour. In the confidence of victory, they boasted that 
the whole Turkish power must have yielded ^o their arras; but the 
admiral, or captain bsahaw, found some consolation for a painful 
wound in his eye, by repfesenting that accident as the cause of his 
defeat Baltha Og^ was a renegade of the race of the Bulgarian 
princes : his military character was tainted with the unpopular vice 
of avarice ; and under the despotism of the prince or people^ raisfertune 
is a sufficient evidence of guilt.* His rank and services wero annihi- 
lated by the displeasure of Mahomet In the royal presence, the 
captain bashaw was extended on the ground by four slaves, and 
received one hundred strokes with a golden rod : his death had 
been pronounced, and he adored the clemency of the sidtan, who was 
satisfied with the milder punldmient of confiscation and exile. The 
introduction of this supply revived the hopes of the Greeks, and 
accused the supineness of their 'W'estem allies. Amidst the deserts of 
Anatolia and the rocks of Palestine, the millions of the crusades had 
buried themselves in a voluntary and inevitable grave ; but the situation 
of the Imperial city was strong against her enemies, and accessible to 
her friends ; and a rational and moderate armament of the maritime 
states might have saved the relics of the Roman name^ and maintained 
a Christian fortress in the heart of the Ottoman empire. Yet this 
was the sole and feeble attempt for the deliverance of CSonstantinople : 
the more distant powers were insensible of its danger ; and the am- 
bassador of Hungary, or at least of Huniades, resided in the Turkish 
camp, to remove the fears and to direct the operations of the sultaa^' 

According to the exaggeration or corrupt text of Ducaa (c. 38 [p. 270, ed. Bonn]) 
thk goldea bar was of the enormous and incredible weii^t of 500 librse, or poundis. 
Boouland's rea^Bng of 500 draelimB, or five pounds, k suffldent to exerdae the arm of 
Mahomet, and bruise the back of his admiral. 

*' Ducasj who oonfeaaea himself ill informed of the afiairs of Uungary* aseigna a 
miatn ofi up eMl i tiQn, ft tML belitf thftt Cooataitinople wooM Im the t«m of ilw 
TudEuh eomqiieita. Bee Tbxmm (1. liL o. 20) and Spondairaa. 



• Aoewding to Ducas, one of the A&U beat out hia eye with ft ifcona. Compem 
7m Haininflr.-«M. 

M 2 
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It was difficult for the Greekg to penetrate the secrei of the divan ; 
Mabomet • ^ Gieoks are persuaded that a resistance so obstinate 
K^v** and surprising had fatigued the perseverance of Mahomet, 
over \»uL jJq began to meditate a retreat ; and the siege would have 
been speedily raised, if the ambition and jealousy of the second vizir 
had not opposed the perfidious advice of CalU Bashaw, who stiU 
maintained a secret correspondence with the Byzantine court. The 
reduction of the city appeared to be hopeless, unless a double attack 
could be made from the harbour as well as from the land ; but the 
harbour was inaci^sible : an impenetrable chain was now defended 
by eight large ships, more than twenty of a smaller size, with several 
galleys and sloops ; and, instead of forcing this barrier, the Turks 
.anight apprehend a naval sally and a second encounter in the open 
sea. In this perplexity the genius of Mahomet conceived and executed 
a plan of a bold and marvellous cast, of transporting by land his lighter 
vessels and military stores from the Bosphorus into the higher part of 
the harbour. The distance is about ten * miles ; the ground is uneven, 
and was overspread with thickets; and, as the road must be opened 
behind the suburb of Galata, their free passage or total destruction 
must depend on the option of the Genoese. But these selfish merchants 
were ambitious of the favour of boirip- tbo last devoured, and the 
deficiency of art was supplied 1)} tltf strength of obedient myriads. 
A level way wfis covered with a broad platform of strong and solid 
planks; and to render them more slippery and smooth, they were 
anointed with the fat oF shpp]> and oxen. Fourscore light galleys and 
brigautincs of fifty and thirty oars were disembarked on the Bosphorus 
shore, arranged successively on rollers, and drawn forwards by the 
power of men and pulleys. Two guides or pilots were stationed at 
the helm and tlie prow of each vessel: the sails were unfurled to the 
winds, and the labour was cheered by song and acclamation. In the 
course of a siiiaK' night this Turkish fleet painfully climbed the hili, 
steered over the plain, and was laiiiiched from the declivity into the 
shallow waters of the harbour, far abo\ < ' tiie molestation of the deeper 
vessel^ of the Greeks. The real importauce of this operation was 
magnified by the consternation and confidence which it inspired ; 
but the notorious, unquestionable fact was displayed liefure the eyes, 
and is recorded by the pens, of the two nations.''* A similai- stratagem 
had been repeatedly practised by the ancients ; the Ottomau galleys 

^ The unsuiimouB testimony of the four Greeks is couRrmed "by Cantemir (p. 96) 
from the Turkish annals; but I could wUh to contract the distaooe of ten* milee, Mid 
to prolong the term of one night. 

* PlinnM relfttee two «seiiiplea of a cimiliir tnuiap<»tetioik ov«r the tix nStm of th» 

• Six ntilee. Yon UemiiMr.— M. 
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(I must again repeat) shoold be considered as large boats ; and,*if we 
compare the magnitude and Che distance, the obstacles and the means, 
tiie boasted mirecle has perhaps been equalled by the industry of 
OUT own tbnes.^^ As soon as Mahomet had occupied the upper 
harbour with a fleet and army, he constructed in the narrowest part a 
bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in breadth and one hundred in 
lOQgth : it was formed of casks and hogsheads, joined with rafters, 
linked with iron, and coTered with a solid floor. On this floating 
battery he planted one of his largest cannon, while the fourscore 
gaJleyS) with troops and scaling-ladders^ approached the most acces- 
sible ffide, which had formerly been stormed by the Latin conquerors^ 
The indolence of the Christians has been accused for not destroying 
these unfinished works ;^ hut their fire, by a superior fire, was con- 
trolled and silenced ; nor were they wanting in a nocturnal attempt 
to hum the vessels as well as the bridge of the sultan. His vigilance 
prevented their approach : their foremost galliots were sunk or taken ; 
forty youths, the bravest of Italy and Greece* were inhumanly mas- 
sacred at his command ; nor could the emperor's grief be assuaged 
by the just though cruel retaliation of exposing from the walls the 
heads of two hundred and sixty Musulman captives. After Distress of 
a siege of forty days the fate of Constantinople could no ^'^^^ 
longer he averted. The diminutive garrison was exhausted by a 
double attack: the fortifications, which had stood for ages against 
hostile violence, were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon ; 
many breaches were opened, and near the gate of St. Komanus four 
towers had been levelled with the ground. For the payment of his 
feeble and mutinous troops, Constantine was compelled to despoil the 
churches with the promise of a fourfold restitution ; and bis sacrilege 
ofiered a new reproach to the enemies of the union. A spirit of 
discord impaired the remnant of the Christian strength : the Genoese 
and Venetian auxiliaries asserted the pre-eminenQe of their respective 
service ; and Justiniani and the great duke, whose ambition vras not 

istlunus of CJorinib; the one feibulous, of Augtistus after the battle of Actium; the 
other true, of Kicetas, a Greek general in the xth century. To these he might have 
added a bold enterprise of Hannibal to introduce his vessels into the harbour of 
Tarentum (Polybius, 1. viii. [c. 36] p. 749, edit. Gronov.).' 

^ A Greek of Candia, who had served the Venetians in a similar undertaking; 
(Spend. A.T>. 1438, No. 37), might possibly he the adviser and agent of Mahomet. 

I particvilarly allude to our own embarkationa on the lake.s of CSuiadft intilO 
jmn 1776 and 1777, ao great in tbe labour, so fruiUees in the event. 



" Von Hamraer gives a longer list of They were betriycd, according to 
such transportations, p. 533. Dion Cas- some aooounta, by the Genoese of Qalata. 
torn dutinoay relates the ooounronM Von HsnnMP, p. 536."1C« 
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extinguiahed by the oomnum danger, aceuaed each other of treachery 
and cowardice. 

During the siege of CoaatantiDople the words of peace and 

rrop,^ capitulation had been sometimes prooonnoed ; and several 
^StU^ embassies had passed between the camp and the city.^* 
mmST^ Greek emperor was humbled by adversity ; and would 

M*J*»- have yielded to any terms compatible with religion and 
royalty. The Turkish sultan was desirous of sparing the blood of his 
soldiers ; stiQ more desirous of securing for his own use the Byzantine 
treasures ; and he accomplished a sacred duty in presenting to the 
Gabaun the choice of circumdsioo, of tribute, or of death. The 
avarice of Mahomet might have been satisfied with an annual sum of 
one hundred thousand ducats ; but his ambition grasped the capital 
of the East : to the prince he offered a rich equivalent, to the people 
a free toleration, or a sale departure : but after some fruitleBB treaty, 
he declared his resolution of finding either a throne or a grave under 
the walls of Constantinople. A sense of honour, and the fear of 
universal reproach, forbade Palseologus to resign the city into the 
hands of the Ottomans; and he determined to abide the last ex- 
tremities of war. Several days were employed by the sultan in the 
preparations of the assault ; and a respite was granted by his favourite 
science of astrology, which had fixed on the twenty-ninth of May as 
the fortunate and fatal hour. On the evening of the twenty-seventh 
he issued his final orders ; assembled in his presence the military 
chiefs ; and dispersed his heralds through the camp to proclaim the 
duty and the motives of the perilous enterprise. Fear is the first 
principle of a despotic government ; and his menaces were expressed 
m the Oriental style, that the fugitives and deserters, had they the 
wingB of a bird,^* should not escape from his innorable justice. The 



*" Chalcocondyles and Ducaa differ in the timo an ! i irt imstances of the negociation; 
and aa it waa neither gloriouauor aalutary, the faithful Phraoza spares hia piiooa even 
fhe thooght of a Barnadw. 

*' Those wings (Chalcocondyles, 1. viii. p. 208 fp. SGfJ, ed. Bonn]) are no more than 
aa Oriental figure; but in the tragedy of Irene Mahomet's passion soars above sense 
•ndreMon:— 

Should the fieroe North, upon his frozen winigi^ 

Bear him nloft nhove the wondering clouds, | 
And seat him m the Pleiads' golden chariot~> 
Thence slioiald mj Any dng aim down to tortores. 

BeridflS th« extnmwaaoe of th« nurt, I must observe, 1. That flie operatloii of the 

winds must be oonfiijed to the loxcer region of the air. 2. Tliat the name, etymoloprv% 

and fable of the Pleiads are purely Greek (Scholiast ad Uomer, J, 686; Eudoeia La 

Ionia, p. 339; ApoIIodor. t ffi. o. 10; Heyne, p. 229; Not. 6B2\ and had no 

affinity with the astronomy of the East (Hyde ad Ulugbeg, Tabul. in Svntagina I 

Dissert, torn. i. p. 40, 42; Qoguet, Origine des Arts, &o., torn. vip. 73-78; Gebelin, 

Hist. diL dlenorier, p. 73), whkb Bfalioiiiet had studied. 8. llie golden chariot 

doMi not vnab sithcir In aoieiioo or flotioiii but I mnoli feor that Or. Johuom hm , 

I 
I 
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greatest part of his bns^hnws and Janizaries were thb ol^pring of 
Christian parents : but the glories of the Turkish name were per- 
petuated by successive adoptkm; and id the gradual change of 
mdiyiduals, the spirit of a legion, a regiment, or an oda^ is kept alive 
by imitation and discipline. In this holy war£ire the Moslems were 
exhorted to purify their minds with prayer, their bodies with seven 
ablutions ; and to abstain from food till the close of the ensuing day. 
A crowd of dervishes visited the tents, to instil the desire of martyr- 
dom, and the assurance of spending an immortal youth amidst the 
rivers and gardens of paradise, and in the embraces of the black-eyed 
virgins. Yet Mahomet principally trusted to the efficacy of temporal 
and visible rewards. A double pay was promised to the victorious 
troops ; " The city and the buildings," said Mahomet, " are mine ; 
" but I resign to your valour the captives and the spoil, the treasures 
" of gold and beauty ; be rich and be happy. Many are the provinces 
" of my empire : the intrepid soldier who first ascends the walls of 
'* Constantinople shall be rewardiMl with the government of the fairest 
" and most wealthy ; and niy gratitude shall accumulate his honours 
'* and fortunes above the mea^ui t" of his own hopes." Such various 
and potent motives diffused among the Turks a ^reneral ardour, re- 
gardless of Hfe and impatient for action: the c;nMj) re-echoed with 
tlie Moslem shouts of " God is God : there is but one God, and 
" Mahomet is the apostle of God ; '* and the sea and land, from 
Galata to the seven towersi were illuminated by the blaze of their 
nocturnal fires.* 

Far different was the state of the Christians ; who, witli loud and 
impotent complaints, deplored the guilt, or the punishment^ ^ 
Iff their sins. The celestial image of the Vircin had been v,*jiiofth« 
exposed iu solemn procession; but their divine patroness 
was deaf to their entreaties : they accused the obstinacy of 
the emperor for refusing? a timely surrender ; anticipated the horrors 
of their fate ; and bighed for the repose and security of Turkish 
servitude. The noblest uf the Greeks, and the bravest of the allies, 
were summoned to the palace, to prepare them, on the evening of the 
twenty-eighth, for the duties and dangers of the general assault. 

confounded the Pleiads with the great bear or wa^on^ the eodiao with a northern 
•onitollatifln fr— > 

' 'Afflvw / h »«} JM*' IWxXwit MMkUnfm n. 1. 487. 

** Phrioiza quftrrela with these Moslem acclamations, not for the n une of God, but 
lor that of the proi^iet: the pious zeal of Voltaire i» excesaive, and even ridiculous. 



• The picture is heightened by the interior of the dty. VflO ttBiMuar, p. 
•dditioil of the wailing cries of Kyrie 530.— >M. 
eleeaon, whkh were heard from the dark 
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The last speech of Palaeologiis was the funeral oration of the Roman 
empire : he promised, he conjured, and he vainly attempted to 
infuse the hope which was extinguished in liis own mind. In this 
world all was comfortle^ and gloomy ; and neither the Gospel nor 
the church have proposed any coiibpicuous recompense to tlie heroes 
who fall in the service of tlieir country. But the example of their 
prince, and tlie confinement of a siege, had armed these warriors with 
the courage of despair; and the pathetic scene is described by the 
feelings of the historian Phranza, who was himself present at this 
mournful assembly. They wept, they embraced ; regardless of their 
families and fortunes, they devoted their lives ; and each commander, 
departing to his station, maintained all niglit a vigilant and anxious 
watch on the rampart. The emperor, and some faithful companions, 
entered the dome of St. Sopliia, which in a few hours was to be con- 
verted into a mosque; and dt vontly received, with teai"s and prayers, 
the sacrament of the holy communion. He repo^^ed some monieuts 
in tlie [lalnce, which resounded with cries and lamentations; solicited 
the pardon of all whom he might have injured ; and mounted on 
horseback to visit the guards, and explore the motions of the enemy. 
The distress and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious than 
the long pro£])erity of the Byzantine Caesars.* 

In the contusion of darkness an assailant may sometimt^s succeed ; 

but in this great and general attack, the military judtrment 
lugauiw and astroloirical knowledge of Mahomet advised iiim to 

expt;ct the morning, the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third yeai" of the Christian sera. 
The preceding night liad been strenuously employed: the troops, the 
cannon, and the fascines were ad^ aTlced to the edge of the ditch, 
which in many parts presented a smooth and level passage to the 
breach ; and his fourscore galleys almost touched, with the prows and 
theur scaling ladders, the less defensible walls of the harbour. Under 
pain of death, silence was enjoined ; but the physical laws of motion 
and sound are not obedient to discipline or fear : each individual 

** I am afraid ibat tius dlBOOiund was composed by Phranza himself; and it itnella 
so grossly of the sermon and the convent, that 1 almost doubt wbctber it v—.'^ pro- 
nounced by Constantine. Leonardue aaaigna liiui another speecli, in which he addreaaee 
hiniBelf more respectfully to the Latin auxiliaries. 

^ This abasement, which devotion has sometimes extorted from dyin^ princes, is 
an improvement of the Qospel doctrine of the forgiveness of iiguries: it ia more easy 
to tonpm 490 tunH than onoe to aik pardoa of an ioftBrior. 



• Compare the very curious Armenian p. 308). The author thus ends his poem: — 

elegy on the fall of Constantinople, trans- " 1 Abraham, loaded with sins, have com- 

lated by M. Bor^, in the Journal Aeiatlque "poMd this elegy wifh tilie moat lively 

for March, ^835; and by M. Brossot, in ''sorrow; for I have seen Constanttnoplt 

the new edition of Le Beau (torn. xxi« " in the dsj^s of its glory."— M« 
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migbi suppress his voice and measure his footsteps ; but the march 
and labour of thousands must inevitably produce a strange confusion 
of diBSonaul damomrs, which reached the ears of the watchmen of the 
towers. At daybreak, without the customary signal of the moming 
gun, the Turks assaulted the city by sea and land ; and the similitude 
of a twined or twisted thread has been applied to the closeness and 
continuity of their line of attack.'^ The foremost ranks consisted of 
the refuse of the host, a voluntary crowd who fought without order or 
command ; of the feebleness of age or childhood, of pessants and 
vagrants^ and of all who had join^ the camp in the blind hope of 
plunder and martyrdom. The common impulse drove them onwards 
to the wall ; the most audacious to dimb were instantly precipitated ; 
and not a dart, not a bullet, of the Christians, was idly wasted on 
the aoeumulated throng. But tiieir strength and ammunition were 
exhausted in this laborious defence: the ditch was filled with the 
bodies of ihe slain i they supported the footsteps of their companions ; 
and of ibis devoted vanguard the death was more serviceable than 
the life. Under thdr respective badiaws and sanjaks, the troops of 
Anatolia and Romania were sucoeanvely led to the eharge: tiidr 
progress was various and doubtful ; but, after a conflict of houis, 
the Greeks still maintained and improved their advantage ; and the 
vdoe of the emperor was heard, encouraging his soldiers to achieve, 
by a last effort, the deliverance of their country. In that &tal 
moment the Janizaries arose, fiesh, vigoroits, and invincible. The 
sultan himself on horseback, with an iron mace in his hand, was the 
q[iectator and judge of their valour; he was surrounded by ten 
thousand of his domestic troops, whom he reserved for tiie decisive 
ocoadon; and the tide of battie was directed and impelled by his 
voice and eye. His numerous ministers of justice were posted behind 
tiie line, to urge, to restrain, and to punish ; and if danger was in 
the front, shame and inevitable death were in the rear, of the fh^<- 
tives. The cries of fear and of pain were drowned in the martial 
music of drums, trumpets, and attaballs ; aild experience has proved 
that the mechanical operation of sounds, by quickening the diculation 
of the blood and spirits, will act on the human machine more forcibly 
than the eloquence of reason and honour. From the lines, the 
galleys, and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered on all sides ; 
and the camp and city, the Greeks and the Turks, were involved in 
^ doud of smoke, which could only be dispelled by the final deliver^ 
4nce or destruction of the Roman empire. The single combats of the 
heroes of history or &ble amuse our fancy and engage our auctions : 

" Baddes the 10,000 guardB, and tiie laUon aad marines, Ducw nambecs in 
Ihti gBoanl asMudt 250,000 Turka, both hone and foot [c. 39, p. 883, ed. Bonn]. 
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the skilful evolutions of war may iTifonn the mind, and improve a 
necessary, thoutrli pernicious, science. But in riic uniform and odious 
pictures of a general assault, all is blood, and horror, and confusion ; 
nor shall I strive, at the distance of three centuries and a thousand 
miles, to delineate a scene of which there could be no spectators, and 
of which the actors themselTes were iucapahle of ibrming aay just or 
adequate idea. 

The immediate loss of Constaiitlriople may be ascribed to the 
bullet, or arrow, which pierced tiui fjauntlet of John Justiiiiani. The 
sig-ht of his blood, and the exquisite pain, appalled the courage of the 
chief, whose arms and counsel? were the firmest rampart of the city. 
As he withdrew from his station in quest of a surgeon, his flight 
was perceived and stopped by the indefatigable em]ieror. " Yoiir 

wound," exclaimed Pal?eolofrus, "is slio-ht; the daiin;iT is pressing: 
*' your presence is necessary ; and whither will you retire ? " — " I will 
" retire," said the trembling Genoese, " by the same road which 
" God has opened to the Turks ; " and at these words he hastily 
passed through one of the broaches of the inner wall. By this pusil- 
lanimous act he stained the honours of a military life ; and the few 
days which he survived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, were em- 
bittered by his own and the public reproach.^® His example was 
imitated by the greatest part of the Latin auxiliarie?, and the defence 
began to slacken when tht^ attack was pressed with redoubled vigour. 
The number of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps a hundred, times 
superior to that of the Christians ; the double walls were reduced by 
the cannon to a heap of ruins : in a circuit of sev( ral miles some 
places must be found more easy of access, or more feebly guarded ; 
and if the besiegers could penetrate in a single point, the whole city 
was irrecoverably lost The first who deserved the sultan's reward 

In the severe censure of the flight of Justmiaai, Phiauza expresses his own 
feelings and those of the public. For some private reasons he is tromtod '^'ith mora 
lenity and reepect by Ducas; but the words of Leonardua Chiensia express his strong 
aad recent iuilignatiou, glorue salutis suique oblitus. In the whole series of their 
Eastern polioy, hi* countrymeii, the Genoen^ were alwajB nupeeted, and often 

* M. Broaaet has given some extracts who were on the spot could haitUy have 
from the Georgian account of the siege reported a MflTersation with accuracy at 
of Conatantinople, in which Justiniani's such a moment. The conduct of Jus- 
wound in the left foot ia represented as tiuiani har^yy deserves the censure tluit 
more serious. With charitable ambiguity has been cast upon it. He appears to 
the chronicler adds that his soldiers have received a mortal wound; and he 
carried him away with them in their was probably made the scap^oat of the 
vea.-el. — M. lukewarmness or cowardice of the or- 

Mr. Finlay remarks that the dialogue thodox, who ought to have crowded to 

between Constantino and JustiuiiUii is the walls to support their emporar. Finlay. 

evidently a rheUwieal iimntion. None Byzantine tlnopte, -voL ii. p. 647.-^S. 
of the luBtoriana were praaent» and .fhoae 
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Hassan the Janizary, of gigantic stature and strength. With 
nis scimitar in one hand and his buckler in the other, he ascended the 
outward fordficatioii : of the thirty Janizaries who were emulous of 
his Talour, eighteen perished in the bold adTenture. Hassan and his 
twelve companions had readied the summit: the giant was pre~ 
dpitated from the rampart : he rose on one knee, and was again 
oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. But his suocees had 
proved that the adiievement was possible : the walls and towers were 
instantly covered with a swarm of Turks; and the Greeks, now 
driven from the vantage ground, were overwhehned by increasing 
multitudes. Amidst these multitudes^ the emperor,^^ who accom- 
pli shed all the duties of a general and a soldier, was long seen and 
finally lost The nobles, who fougfat round his person, sustained, till 
their last hreath, the honourable names of Paheologus and Cantacu- 
zene : his mournful exclamation was heard, *^ Cannot there be found 
" a Christian to cut off my head ? " and his last fear was that of 
felling alive into the hands of the infidek''^ The prudent despair of 
Constantine cast away the purple : amidst the tumult he fell by an 
unknown band, and his body was buried under a mountain of 
the dain. After his death resistance and order were no peath of m* 
more : the Greeks fled towards the city ; and many were cS^une 
pressed and stifled in the narrow pass of the gate of St. J'*'«'>«8^ 
Romanua. The victorious Turks rushed through the breaches of the 
inner wall ; and as they advanced into the streets, they were soon 
joined by their brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on the side 
of the harbour.^^ In the first beat of the pursuit about two thousand 
Christians were put to the sword; but avarice soon prevailed over 
cruelty ; and the victors acknowledged that they should immediately 
have given quarter, if the valour of tiie emperor and his chosen bands 



" Ducai kOIa bbn nith two blows ct TrnMak soldim; GhaloooondylM wnrnda him 

in the shoulder, and then tramples him in the jr^tc The grief of Phranm, cirrying 
him among the enemy, escapes from the precise image of his death; but we may, 
without flattery, apply thMe noble lines of Dryden:-^ 

As to Sebastiim, let them search the field: 
And, where they find a mountain of tiie min. 
Send one to climb, and, looking down beneath. 
There they will find him at his manly length, 
With his &ce up to heaven, in that rtd monuilMnt 
VntuHi luB good swocd had d^g'd. 

^ Spondanus ( a i>. 1453, No. 10), who has hopee 4^ hie flalTatioii,widies to absolve 
this demand from the cniilt of suicide. 

* Leonard ujh Chicnsis very properly observes that the Turks, hiwl they known the 
en^Mrar, would have laboured to save and seonie a eaptlire so aooeiitable to the 
sultan. 

Cantemir, p. 96. The Chrietian ships in the mouth of the harbour had flanked 
and letsided this naval attack. 
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had not prepared ibem for a ftmilar opposition in every part the 
I. »8 of tbe cap^^' thus, after a siege of fifty-three days, that 

iu^and Constantinople, which had defied the power of ChoeroeB, 

the Chagan, and the caHphs, was irretrievably subdued by 
the anns of Mahomet the Second, Her empire only had been sub- 
verted by the Latins : her religion was trampled in the dust by the 
Moslem conquerors.*' 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing ; yet such was the 
TiMTaita ^tent of Constantinople, that the more distant quarters 
JJj^J^ might prolong, some moments, the happy ignorance of their 

ruin.** But in the general consternation, in the feelings of 
selfish or social anxiety, in the tumult and thunder of the assault, 
a sleepless night and morning' must have elapsed; nor can I 
believe that many Grecian ladies were awakened by the Janizaries 
from a sound and tranquil slumber. On the assurance of the public 
calamity, the houses and convents were instantly deserted ; and the 
trembling inhabitants flocked together in the streets, like a herd of 
timid animals, as if accumulated weakness could be productive of 
strength, or in the vain hope that amid the crowd each individual 
might be safe and invisible. From every part of the capital they 
fiowed into the church of St Sophia: in the space of an hour, the 
sanctuary, the choir, the nave, the upper and lower galleries, were 
filled with the multitudes of fathers and husbands, of women and 
children, of priests, monks, and religious vugins: the doors were 
barred on the inside, and they sought protection firom the sacred 
dome which they had so lately abhorred as a profiine and polluted 
edifice. Their confidence was founded on the prophecy of an en- 
thusiast or impostor, that one day the Turks would ent^ Constanti- 
nople, and pursue the Romans as far as the column of Constantine In 
the square before St. Sophia: but that this would be the term of 
their calamities ; that an angel would descend from heaven with a 
sword in his hand, and would deliver the empire, with that celestial 
weapon, to a poor man seated at the foot of the column. Take 

ChalooooudyleB most absurdly BuppofMS that Constantiiu^le was sacked by the 
Ai&MoB in reTenge for iho anoiint wJaimttiw ofTroy [1. tIU. p. 403, ed. Bonn] ; and 
the grammaHans of the xvth century are happy to meltdown uwimooutli appellbtioa 
of Turks into the more claagioal name of Tertcri, 

When Cyrus aurprisad Babylon during the oelebrattoa of a feelival, ao vast ynm 
the city, and so carelp^a were the inhabitants, Hint innch time elapsed before the 
distant (quarters knew that they were captives. Herodotua (1. i. c. 191% and Usher 
AdimL p. 76), who haa quoted from the prophet Jeremiah a passage of aimilar 
iinport* 

" This refers to an expression in Docas, " sleep resting on the eyes of youths and 
who, to heighten the ofibot of his de- ** maidens:" p. 288, edit. Bekker.— M. 
Mriptioo, qMaka of the "airoet monifaig 
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" this sword," would he say, " and avenge the people of the Lord." 
At these animating words the Turks would instantly fly, and the 
victorious Romans would drive them from the West, and from all 
Anatolia, as far as the firontiers of Persia. It is on this occasioa that 
Ducas, with some fancy and much truth, upbraids the discord and 
obstinacy of the Greeks. " Had that angel appeatedy" exclaims the 
hisfcorian, **had he offered to exterminate your foes if you would 
consent to the union of the church, even then, in that fatal moment, 
" you would hATe rejected your safety, or have deceived your Grod."** 
W hile they expected the descent of the tardy angel, the doors were 
broken with axes f and as the Turks encountered no resist- capuvity of 
anoe^ their bloodless hands were employed in selecting and 
securing the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, beauty, and the 
appearance of wealth, attracted their choice ; and the right of pro- 
perty was dedded among themselTCs by a prior seizure^ by personal 
strength, and by the authority of comnuind. In the space of an hour 
the male captives .were bound wiih cords, the females with their veils 
and girdles. The senators were linked with theur slaves ; the pre- 
lates with the porters of the church ; and young men of a plebeian 
class with noble maids whose faces had been invisible to the sun and 
their nearest kindred. In this common captivity the ranks of society 
were confounded ; the ties of nature were cut asunder ; and the in- 
exorable soldier was careless of the £Either*s groans, the tears of the 
mother, and the lamentations of the children. The loudest in their 
waitings were the nuns, who were torn from the altar with naked 
bosoms, outstretched hands, and dishevelled hair; and we should 
piously believe that few could be tempted to prefer the vigils of the 
baram to those of the monastery. Of these unfortunate Greeks, of 
these domestic animals, whole stvuags were rudely driven through the 
streets ; and as the conquerors were eager to return for more prey, 
their trembling pace was quii^ned with menaces and blows. At 
the same hour a similar rapine was exercised in all the churches and 
monasteries, in all the ptdaoes and habitations, of the capital; nor 
could any place, however sacred or sequestered, protect the persons 
or the property of the Greeks. Above sixty thousand of this devoted 
people were transported from the city to the camp and fleet ; ex- 
changed or sold according to the caprice or interest of theur masters, 
and diqjersed in remote servitude through the provmces of the 
Ottoman* empire. Among these we may notice some remarkable 

* Tlus lively deecription is eztraetod from Dacas (o. 39 [p. S91, ed. Bonn]), who^ 
two years aft^er war (Is, waa sent aniba - rilor from the prince of Lesbos to the sultan 
(c. 44). Till Lesbos was subdued in UU3 (Phxaoza, 1. iii. o. 27), that island must 
hxn M6B fiill of the fugitives of Ootwtantmople, wbo d«li|^t6d to raiMat, ]peAa^ to 
■dotn, the tale of thmr taimrf. 
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characten. The historian Phranza, Brst chamberlmn and principal 
secretary, was involved with his family in the common lot. After 
suffering four months the hardships of slavery, he recovered his 
freedom: in the ensuing winter he ventured to Adrianople, and 
ransomed his wife from the mir baahiy or master of the horse ; but 
his two children, in the flower of youth and beauty, had been seized 
for the use of Mahomet himself The daughter of Pbranza died in 
the seraglio, perhaps a virgin : his son, in the fifteenth year of his 
age, preferred death to infamy, and was stabbed by the hand of the 
royal lover.*** A deed thus inhuman cannot surely be expiated by 
the taste and liberality with which he released a Grecian matron and 
her two daughters, on receiving a Latin ode from Philelphus, who 
had chosen a wife in that noble family." The pride or cruelty of 
Mahomet would have been most sensibly gratified by the capture of 
a Roman legate ; but the dexterity of Cardinal Isidore eluded the 
search, and he escaped from Galata in a plebeian habit.*'® The chain 
and entrance of the outward harbour was still occupied by the Italian 
ships of merchandise and war. They had signalised their valour in 
the siege : they embraced the moment of retreat, while the Turkish 
mariners were dissipated in the pillage of the city. When they 
hoisted sail, the beach was covered with a suppliant and lamentable 
crowd ; but the means of transportation were scanty ; the Venetians 
and Genoese selected their countrj'men ; and, notwithstanding the 
fairest promises of the sultan, the inhabitants of Galata evacuated 
their houses, ami embarked with their most precious eti'ects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities an historian is condemned 
Amount of repeat the tale of uniform calamity: the same effects 
theBpoii. must be prodiued by the same passions; and when those 
passions may be indulged without control, small, alas ! is the differ- 
ence between civilised and savage man. Amidst the vague exclamap 

«6 gae Phran^a, 1. iii. c. 20, 21. His expressions are poeitive : Atneras bu& manCl 

jugidavit volebat enim 60 turpiter et nefarie abutL He miMrum et infelioem! 

Yet }\o could only learn from report the Uoody or impuM aceiMB tlutt were acted in 
tke Uark recesses of the seraglio. 

Bee Tinboechi (torn. vi. P. i. p. 290) and Lancelot (Mdm. de 1' Acad^oue dee Insotip- 
tions, torn. x. p, 718). I should be curious to learn how he could praise the pabUo 
enemy, whom hs so often reviles as the mc^t corrupt and inhuman of tyrants. 

" The Commeiitariee of Pius II. euppose that he craftily placed his cardinal's hat 
on tho head of a corpse which was cut off and exposed in triumph, while the legate 
hunself was bought and delivered as a captive of no value. The great Belgic Chi*onicle 
adorns bis escape with new adveittures, which he suppressed (says SpoDdmue, 
A.D. 1453, No. 15) in hie own lettevs, leet he should loee the merit end reward of 
sufi'ering for Christ." 

" lie wa^ Bold as a slave in Qalata, letter of Cardinal Isidore m the appendix 
aaeovdiog to Von Hammer, p. 560. See to Caerke^e IVaveto, vol. ii. p. 653.^11. 
the somewhat vsgoe and declamatory 
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tions of bigotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused of a wanton 
or immoderate effusion of Christian blood : but according to their 
maxims (the maxims of antiquity), the lives of the vanquisbed were 
forfeited ; and the legitimate reward of the conqueror was derived 
from the service, the sale, or the ransom of his captives of both sexes.** 
The wealth of Constantinople had !>een f^ranted by the sultan to hiB 
victorious troops ; and the rapine of an liour is more productive than 
the industry of years. But as no regular division was attempted of 
the spoil, the resppctive shares were not determined by merit ; and 
the rewards of valour were stolen away by the followers of the camp, 
who had decUued the toil and dauffer nf the battle. The narrative 
of their depredations could notatiord either amusement or instruction : 
the total amount, in the last poM-rty of the empire, has been valued 
at four millions of ducats ; and of this sum a small part wiis the 
property of the Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners the stock was improved 
in quick and perpetual circulation : but the riches of the Greeks w ere 
displayed in the idle ostentation of palaces and wardrobes, or deeply 
buried in treasures of ingots and old coin, lest it should be demanded 
at tlieir liands for the defence of their country. The profanation and 
plunder of tlie monasteries and churches excited the most tragic 
complaints. The dome of St. Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, the 
second tirmaraent, the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne of the glory 
of God,'^^ was despoiled of the oblations of ages ; and the gold and 
silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases and sacerdotiil ornaments, were 
most wickedly converted to the service of mankind. After the divine 
images had been stripped of all that could be valuable to a profane 
eye, the canvas, or the wood, was torn, or broken, or burnt, or trod 
under foot, or applied, in the stables or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. 
The example of sacrilege was imitated, however, from the Latin 
conquerors of Constantinople ; and the treatment which Christ, the 
Virgin, and the saints had sustained from the guilty Catholic, might 
be inflicted by the zealous Musulman on the monuments of idolatry. 
Perhaps, instead of joining the public clamour, a philosopher will 
observe tliat in the decline of the arts the workmanship coidd not be 
more valuable than the work, and that a fresh siipply of visions and 
miracles would speedily be renewed by the craft of the priest and the 

* BusbeqnillS taqitttititet Kith pleasure and applause on the rights of war aud the 
tuse of tAvmrj amoog tiw amoienta and the Tviiics (de Leigat. TuroicA, Epist. iii. p. 

161). 

This Bum is specified in a marginal note of Leunclavius (Chalcocondyles, 1. vui. p. 
21 !); but, in the diatribution to Venice, Qenoa, Florence, and Ancona, of 50, 20, 20, 
Rud 1^,000 ducata, I suspect that a figure has been dropped. Evan "Wttli fbe reatitii- 
tion, the foreign property would scarcely exceed one-fourth. 
" Saa the onthuaiaatio praiaea and lamentations of Phranza (L iii. o. 17). 
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credulity of tlie people. He will more seriously deplore the loss of 
the Byzantine libraries, which were destroyed or scattered in the 
general confusion : one hundred and twenty thousand manuscripts are 
said to have disappeared ; ten volumes might be purchased for a 
single ducat ; and the same ignominious price, too high perhaps for a 
shelf of thcoloi^y, included the whole works of Aristotle nm\ Homer, 
the noVilost ])n)ductIons of the science and literature of ancient Greece. 
We may reflect with pleasure that an inestimable portion of our 
classic treasures was safely deposited in Italy ; and that the mechanics 
of a German town had invented an art which derides the havoc of 
time and barbarism. 

From the first iiour"' of tlie memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
jtOtimet disorder and i7i])iMe prevailed in Constantinople till the 
S^dS!" eighth hour of the sune day, when the sultan himself 
• tiiepS^ passed in triumph through the gate of St. Romanus. He 
was attended by his vizirs, bashaws, and guards, each of 
whom (says a Byzantine historian) was robust as Hercules, dexterous 
as Apollo, and equal in battle to any ten of tlie race of ordinary 
mortals. The conqueror gazed with satisfaction and wonder on the 
strange though splendid appearance of the domes and palaces, so 
dissimilar from tlie style of Oriental architecture. In the hippo- 
drome, or atmeidari, his eye was attracted by the twisted column of 
the three serpents ; and, as a trial of his strength, he shattered with 
his iron mace or battle-axe the under jaw of one of these monsters,'* 
which in the eyes of the Turks were the idols or talismans of the city.* 
At the principal door of St Sophia he alighted from his horse and 
entered the dome ; and such was his jealous regard for that mouumeut 
of his glory, that, on observing a zealous Musnlman in the act of 
breaking the marble pavement, he admonished him with his scimitar 
that, if the spoil and captives were granted to the soldiers, the public 
and private buildings had been reserved for the prime. By his 
commmid the metropolis of the Eastern church was transformed into 
a mosque : the rich and portable instrumeuts of superstition had been 

" See Ducaa (c 42 [p. 312, ed. Bonn]), and an epistle, July 15th, li5n, from 
LauniB Quirinus to Pope Nicholas V. (Hody de Graecis, p. 192, from a MS. in the 

Cottoti library). 

The Juliau calendar, which reckons the days and hours from midnir':1i+, \viif> used 
at CoDstantmople. But Ducas seems to understand the natural hours Ironi nuurise. 
See the Turkish Annals, p. 329, and Hut Pandects of Leunobmus, p. 448. 
''^ I have had occasion (vol. ii. p. 298) to mention this curious idio of Grecmn 
antiquity. 

* Von Hammer passes over this drcum- tion of Thdvenot. ChishuU states that 
stance, which is treated by Dr. Clarke the monument was broken by some at* 
(Travehu, voL ii. p. 58, 4to. edit.) as a fio* tendants of the Polish ambassador. — M. 
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removed; the croeses were thrown down; and the walls, which were 
ooTered with imageB and moeaic8» were washed and purified, and 
restored to a state <^ naked simpHcity. On the same day, or on the 
ensuing Friday, the muesm^ or crier, ascended the most lofty turret, 
and proclaimed the ezan, or puhlic invitation, in the name of God and 
his prophet ; the imam preached ; and Mahomet the Second performed 
the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on the great altar, where the 
Christian mysteries had so lately heen oelehrated before the List of 
the Caesars.^* From St. Sophia be proceeded to the august but 
desolate mansion of an hundred successors of the great Gonstantine, 
but which in a few hours had been stripped of the pomp of royalty. 
A melancholy reflection on the vicissitudes of human greatness forced 
itself on his mind, and he repeated an elegant distich of Persian 
poetry : " The spider has wove his web in the Imperial palaro, nnd 
" the owl hath sung her watch-song on the towers of Afraaiab." 

Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the victory seem complete, 
till he was informed of the fate of Conatantine — wh^her he 
had escaped, or been made prisoner, or had fiiUen in the vionrt» 
battle. Two Janizaries diumed the honour and reward of 
his death : the body, under a heap of slain, was discovered by the 
golden eagles embroidered on his shoes } the Greeks acknowledged 
with tears the head of their late emperor ; and, after exposing the 
bloody trophy,^® Mahomet bestowed on his rival the honours of a 
decent funeral Aft^ his decease Lucas Notaras, great duke and 
first minister of the empire, was the most important prisoner. When 
he offered his person and his treasures at the foot of the throne, 
And why/' said the indignant sultan, ^ did you not employ these 
treasures in the defence of your prince and country ? " — " They 
" were yours," answered the slave ; " God had reserved them for 
** your hands." — " If he reserved them for me,'* replied the despot, 
" how have you presumed to withhold them so long by a fruitless and 
&tal resistance ? " The great duke alleged the obstinacy of the 



^ We are obliged to Cantemir (p. 102) for the Turkish account of the conversion 
of St. Sophia, bo bitterly deplored by Phraoza and Ducaa. It ia amusing enough 
to observ e in wJittt cppCMOte jj||^ta VM same ot|j6Ct appean to a HiMulman and a 
Christian eye. 

^ Thvi ffistidi, which Castemhr ^ves io the original, derives new beauties from the 
application. It wa.s tlius tliat Soipio repeated, iu the sack of Oii'tliage, the famous 
prophecy of Homer. The same generous feeling carried the mind of the eonqueror to 
the past or the future. 

T I rmnot believe with Ducas (seo Spondamis, a.D. 1153, Xn. 13) that Malioniet 
sent round Persia, Arabia, &c., the head of the Greek emperor: he would surely con- 
tent himself irith a trophy leas ishuman. 

" Phranza was the pergonal enemy of the great duke; nor could time, or death, or 
his own retreat to a monastery, extoi-t a feeling of sympathy or forgiveness. Ducjus is 
indUked to pnise and pity the martyr; Chalcocondyles to naater, but «a axe indebted 
to for mo hint itf the Greek compiraoy. 

▼OL. vm. N 
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strangers, and some secret encouragement from tlie Turkish vizir ; 
and finom this perilous interriew he was at length diflmissed with the 
assurance of pardon and protection. Mahomet condeaoendcd to visit 
his wife, a venerable princeas oppreaeed with aickneas and grief; and 
his consolation for her misfortanes was in the most tender strain of 
humanity and filial reverence. A similar demem^ was extended to 
the principal officers of state^ of whom several were ransomed at his 
expense ; and during some days he declared himself the friend and 
father of the vanqubhed people. But the scene was soon changed, 
and before his departure the hippodrome streamed with the blood of 
bis noblest captLTes» Uis pe^dious cruelty is execrated by the 
Christians: they adorn with the colours of heroic martyrdom the 
execution of the great duke and his two sons, and his death is ascribed 
to the. generous refusal of delivering his children to the tyrant's lusL* 
Yet a Bysantine historian has dro^^d an unguarded word of con- 
spiracy, deHvenuicc, and Italian succour: such treason may be 
glorious; but the rebel who bravely ventures, has justly forfeited his 
life; nor should we blame a conqueror for destroying the enemies 
whom he can no longer trust. On the eighteenth of June the victo* 
nous sultan returned to Adrlauople, and smiled at the base and hollow 
embassies of the Christian princes, who viewed their approaching ruin 
in the fall of the Eastern empire. 

Constantinople had been left naked and desolate, without a prince 
He rcpeopies or a pcoplc. But shc could uot be despoiled of the inoom- 
SisuS? parable situation which marks her for the metropolis of a 
aopie. great empire ; and the genius of the place will ever triumph 
over the accidents of time and fortune. Boursa and Adrianople, the 
ancient seats of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial towns ; and 
Mahomet the Second established his own residence and that of his 
successors on the same commanding spot which had been chosen by 
Constantine.^*^ The fortifications of Galata, which might a£Pord a 
slielter to the Latins, were prudently destroyed ; but the damage of 
the Turkish cannon was soon repaired, and before the month of 
August great quantities of lime had been burnt tor the restoration 
of the walls of the capital. As the entire property of the soil and 

*" For tho restitution of Constimtiuople ancl the Turki.-^li foundiitions, see Canteniir 
(p. 102-109), Ducaa (c. 42 [p, 317, cd. Bonnj), with Thdveuot, Touruefoit, and the 
rest of our modem travellers. From ft gigmtic picture of the greatness, population^ 
&c., of Constantinoplr' and tho Ottoman empire (Abr€ge de I'Histoire Ottoniaue, tnm, 
i. p. 16-21), we may icaru that, iu the year 158U, the Moslems were leuit uuiuerous iu 
the flii pt ftl than tbe CShristiMiB, or er^ii tks Jews. 



* Ton HfiT"""*^ rdates thu uudoabtiogly, ftnd ajppareotly on good authority, i>. 
559. -H. 
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Imtldiiigs, whether pnblie or private, or pio&ne or sacred, was now 
transferred to the conqueror, he first separated a spaoe of eight 
farloogs from the point of the triangle for the estahlishment of his * 
seraglio or palace. It is here, in the bosom of luxury, that the Grand 
Signor (as he has been emphatically named by the Italians) appeals 
to reign over Europe and Asia ; but his person on the shores of the 
Bosphorus may not always be secure from the insults of an hostile 
navy. In the new character of a mosque, the cathedral of St Sophia 
was endowed with an ample revenue, crowned with lofty minarets, 
and surrounded with groves and fountains for the devotion and 
refreshment <d the Moslems. The same model was imitated in the 
jaad^ iXf royal mosques ; and the ^mt of these was built by Mahomet 
himself, on the ruins of the church of the holy apostles and the tombs 
of the Greek emperors. On the third day after the conquest the 
grave of Abou Ayub, or Job, who had fallen in the first siei^e of the 
Arabs, was revealed in a vision ; and it is before the sepulchre of the 
martyr that the new sultans are girded with the sword of empire.^' 
Oonstantino]de no longer api^crtalns to the Roman historian ; nor 
shall I enumerate the civil and religious edifices that were pro^ned 
or erected by its Turkish masters: the population was ?|)eedily 
renewed, and before the end of September five thousand families of 
Anatolia and Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, which enjoined 
ihem, under pain of death, to occupy their new habitations in the 
capital. The throne of Mahomet was guarded by the numbers and 
fidelity of his Moslem subjects ; but bis rational policy aspured to 
collect ^ remnant of the Greeks^ and they returned in crowds as 
soon as they were assured of their lives, their liberties, and the free 
exerdae of f}ieir religion. In the election and investiture of a patriarch 
the ceremonial of the Byzantine court was revived and imitated. 
With a mixture of satisfaction and horror, they beheld the sultan on 
his throne, m ho delivered into the hands of Gennadius the crosier or 
pastoral staff, the symbol of his ecclesiastical office ; who conducted 
the patriarch to the gate of the seraglio, presented him with a horse 
richly caparisoned, and directed the vizirs and bashaws to lead him 
to the palace which had been allotted for his residence.^' The 

The T\irb^, or sepulcbral monument of Abou Ayub, is described and engraved in 
tlio Trtbleau Ci(?norale do I'Empirc Ottoman (Paris, 1787, in largfi folio), a work of less 
nse, perliapts, than iiuiguificcucc (.torn. i. p. ."05, 300). 

" Fhranza (1. iii. c. 19) relates the ceremony, which has poesibly been adornod in 
the Greek reports to each other, and to the Latins, The fact is confirmed l>y Kuxa- 
nuel Malaxus, who wrote, in vulgar Greek, the History of the Patriaichs alior the 
taking of Constantinople, inserted in the Tnrco-Onecia of Crusius (1. v. p. 106-184). 
But the most patient reader will not believe that Mahomet adopted the Catholic 
form, ** Sancta Triuita-s «^uaB mild douavit imporiimi te in patriai'cluuu uovk Rouia* 

N 2 
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churches of Constantinople were shared between the two religions : 
tbeir limits were marked; and, till it was infringed by Selim, the 
* grandson of Mahomet, the Greeks*' enjoyed above sixty years the 
benefit of this equal partition. Encouraged by the ministers of the 
divan, who wished to elude the fanaticism of the sultan, the Christian 
advocates presumed to allege thai this divinon had been an act, not 
of generosity, but of justice ; not a concession, but a compact ; and 
that, if one-half of the city had been taken by storm, the other moiety 
had surrendered on the &ith of a sacred capitulation. Tbe original 
grant had indeed been consumed by fire ; but the loss was supplied 
by the testimony of three aged Janizaries who remembered the 
transaction, and their venal oaths are of more weight in the opinion 
of Cantemir than the positive and unanimous consent of the history of 
the times.** 

The remaining fragments of the Greek kingdom in Europe and 

EstbietioD ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ abandon to the Turkish arms ; but the final 
ortiM extinction of the two last dynasties which have reigned in 
ftmiuesof Constantinople should terminate the decline and fall of the 
and I'alffio- Roman empire in the East The despots of the Morea, 
logos. Demetrius and Thomas,'''^ the two surviving brothers of the 
name of PALiEOLOOTJS, were astonished by the death of the emperor 
Constantine and the ruin of the monarchy. Hopeless of defence, they 
prepared, with the noble Greeks who adhered to their fortune, to seek 
a refuge in Italy, beyond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. Their 
first apprehensions were dispelled by the victorious sultan, who con- 
tented himself with a tribute of twelve thousand ducats ; and while 
his ambition explored the continent and the idands in search of pray» 
he indulged the Morea in a respite of seven years. But this respite 
was a period of grief, discord, and misery. The heocamilian^ the 



** From the Turco-GhrBoia of Cntsiua, Ae., Spondann^ ^a.d. 1453, Iso. 21; 1458, 

No. deBcnboH tlip slavery and domestic quarrels of the Greek church. The pskdl^ 
arch who succeeded GenuHdiuB threw himself in despair into a well. 

" Cantemir (p. 101-105) insists on the unanimous consent of the Turkifih historians, 
ancient as -well as modem, and argii«? that they would not have vi<ilat<.'d tho tnith to 
dimiuish their national glory, since it is eHttn-rned more hrtnourablc to take a city 
force than by composition. But, 1. I doubt this consent, since he quotes no parb> 
cular historian; and the Turkish Annala of Leanclaviua nffirm, without excejition, 
that Mahomet took Coustautinoplo per tun (p. 329). 2. The same argnu\ent may 
be turned in f '.v *iir of the Greeks of the tiinMI|y ^Hio would not have forgotten 
this honourable Mid nlnUxy treatj, Ydtainy as usual, pi«£us the Turks to the 
Christians. 

• For the genealogy and fall of the ConmenT of Trebizond, see Ducanj:^^ (Fam. 
Bysuit. p. 19r)V, for the last Palaeologi, the same accurate nntiquarinn (p. 2+4, 247, 
248). The Paheologi of Montferrat were not extinct till the next century, but they 
had fcjrgotten their Greek origin and kindred. 

In the worthless story of the disputes and misfortunes of the two brothers, 
Phrauza (1. iii. c 21-30) is too partial on the ude of Thomas; Ducas (c. 44, 45) is too 
brief, and Caialcocondyles (!• vuL iz. x.) too difliwe and digmiTe. 
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rampart of the iBtfamtu, ao often nuted and so often subrerted, oonld 
not long be defended by three hundred Italian archen: the keys of 
Corinth were seized by the Tories; they returned from theur summer 
ezeoiaons with a train of capliTes and spoil, and the complaints of 
the injured Greeks were heard with indifeience and disdain. The 
Albaidaiu^ a Tagrant tribe of shepherda and robbers, filled the 
peninsula with rapme and murder: the two de^ts implored the 
dangerous and hunuliating aid of a neighbouring bashaw ; and when 
he had quelled the revolt, hia leasona inculcatad the rule of their future 
conduct Neither the tiea of blood, nor the oaths whidi they re- 
peatedly pledged in the commuiuon and before the altar, nor the 
stronger pressure of neoessitjr, could reconcile or suspend their 
dimM»tie quarrels. They ravaged each other^s patrimony with fire 
and sword ; the alms ai^ sucooun of the West were consumed in 
dvil hostility, and their power was only exerted in savage and arbitrary 
ezecntiona. The distress and revenge of the weaker rival invoked 
thdr supreme lord; and, in the season of maturity and ^^^^ 
reveoge,Mahometdedaredhim8elf the friend of Demetrius, ^ 
and mwehed into the Morea with an irreostible ftnce. ^'^^ * 
When he had taken poesesrion of Sparta, ** You are too weak," stud 
the sultan, <*to control this turbulent province; I will take your 
« daughter to my bed, and you shall pass the remainder of your life 
**in security and hoaour." Demetrius sighed and obeyed; sur- 
rendered his daughter and his castles, followed to Adrianople his 
sovmgn and son, and recdved fer fak own mamtenance and that 
of his followers a dly in Thrace, and the adjacent isles of Imbros, 
Lemnos, and Samothrace. He was joined the next year by a com- 
panion* of misfortune, the last of the Commeniam raoe^ who, after the 
taking of Constantinople by the Latins, had founded a new empire on 
the coast of the Black Sea.^' In the progress of his Anatolian 
conquests, Mahomet invested with a fleet and army the capital of 
David, who presumed to style himself emperor of T^lnjKmd ; and 

" See the loas or conqueet of Trebizond in Chaloooondyles (1. ix. p. 263-266 [p. 494- 
4S8, ed. Bonn]), Ducaa (o. 45 848^ ed. Bcnin])^ Fhniica (1. iii. o. 27), and Gaatemir 

(p. 1 

•» Though Touraefort (torn. iii. lettre xvii. p. 179) epeaks of Trebizond as mal peu- 
lA60t FeysBonel, the latest and most accurate observer, can find 100,000 inhabitants 
(Commerce do la Mer Noire, torn. ii. p. 72; and, for the province, p. 53-90). Its 
inosperity and trade are perpetually distiirbed by the factious quarrels of two od<is 
of Janizaries, in onA of which 90,000 Ltd w» Minnuuily ennlled (Hdnoirai d» To^, 
torn. iiL pu 16, 17> 



• Kalo-JohaancE, the predeccaaor of tamia, tho Chrifitian princes of Georgia 

David his brother, the last emperor of and Iberia, the emir of Sinope, and tiie 

Trebizond, had attempted to organise a sultan of Caramania. The negociationH 

coofederacy against Mahomot; it compro- were interrupted by his sudden dciith, 

handed IIa«Mtt fiel, ftultMi of Metope- jUO. 14fi8. FaUmtnyer, 357?260.— M. 
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the negodation was comprised in a short aod peiemptoiy question, 
M Will yon secure your life and treasures by re»gning your kingdom ? 
«nMUMn4, " ^ 7^ ratber forfeit your kingdom, your tieesures, and 
utL a yQUj. uf^ y >» X he feeble Comneniis was subdued by bis 
own fears,* and the example of a Musuhnan neigbbour,.ihe prince of 
Sbope,^' wbo, on a similar summons, had yielded a fortified dij with 
four hundred cannon and ten or twdve thousand soldiers. The 
oapitulation of Trebi«nid was foithfolly performed,^ and the empetor, 
witb lus family, was tranqMnrted to a castle in Romania ; but on a 
slight suspicion of corresponding with the Persian king, Dayid, and 
the whole Comnenian race, were sacrificed to the jealouiay or awice 
of the conqueror.*' Nor could the name of father long protect the 
unfortunate Demetrius from exile and confiscation : his abject sul^ 
mission moved the pity and contempt of the sultan ; bis followers were 
transplanted to Constantinople, and his poverty was alleviated by a 
pension of fifty thousand aspers, tiU a monastic habit and a tardy 
death released Faiaeologus firom an earthly msater. It is not eaqr to 
pronounce whether the senritude of Demetrius, or the eiile of bis 
brother Thomas,*^ be the most inglorious. On the conquest of the 
Morea the despot escaped to Corfo, and from thence to Italy, with 
some naked adherents : his name, bis sufierings, and the bead of the 
apostle St. Andrew, entitled him to the hospitality of tbe Vatican ; 
and bis misezy was prolonged by a penmen of six thousand ducats 
firom the pope and cardinals. His two bods, Avidrvw and Manuel, 
were educated in Italy ; but tbe eldest, contemptible to his enemies 
and burdensome to his friends, was degraded by the baseness of bia 
life and marriage. A title was his sole inheritance; and that in* 
heritance be iucoessiTely sold to tbe kings of Fiance and Arragon.*^ 

^ iBTnacl Bog, prince of Sinope or Sinople, was possessed (chiefly from his copper^ 
mines) of a roveuue of 200,000 ducats (Chalcocond. 1. ix. p. 258, 259 [p. 489, e«]. Buun]) 
Peyssonel ( Commerce de la Mer Noire, torn. ii. p. 100) ascribes to the modern cit^ 
60/»00 inhabitants. This aocoimt seems enormous; yet it is by tcadic^ with a peojd* 
that we become acquainted with tlieir wealth and numbers. 

^ Spondanus (from Oobelin Coiniueut. Pii II. 1. t.) relates theairival and reeeptzott 
of the despot Thomas at Borne (a.d. 1461, No. 3). 

*' By an act dated 1494, Sept. 6, and lately tranamitted from the arduTes of 
the Cljpitol to the roTal libmrj of Faxk, the despot Andrew Ftlaeokguayreeerthig 1^ 



* Aeeordinf^ to the Georgian acc-uutit of 
these ti-ansactions (translated by M. Broa- 
set, additions to Le Beau, vol. xxi. p. 325) 
the emperor of Trebizond humbly en* 
treated the anltan to have the goodneas to 
man y oue of his daughters, — M. 

^ M. BoisBonade has published, in the 
fifth vohuno of liia Anccdota Or.Tca (p. 
387, 4ol), a very interesting letter from 
Geocge Annroutn^ protovieliuins of 



IVebizond, to Bcssarion, describing the 
surrender of Trc1>i/,otid ajid the &te of its 
chief inhabitiiuU.- -M. 

* See in Yon Hammer, vol. ii. p. 60, the 
striking account of the mother, tlie em- 
press Helena the Cantacuzeue, who, in 
defiance of the edict, like that of Cmoq 
in the Greek tragedy, dug tlie grave for 
her murdered childi-en with her own 
hsnd, and sank into it hecaelf.— >M 
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During his transient prosperity, Charles the Eig^hth was ambitious of 
joining the empire of the East with the kingdom of Naples; in a 
public feBtival he assumed the appellation and the purple of Aitffustut; 
the Greeks rejoiced, and the Ottoman already trembled, at the 
appixwfih of the Fr^eh chivalry.^* Manuel PalBologUB^ the second 
son, was tempted to revimt his native country : his return might be 
gratefid, and could not be dangerous, to the Porte ; he was mmn- 
tained at Constantinople in safety and ease, and an honourable traiu 
of Chrifltiaiis and MosUms attended him to the ^ave. If there be 
some animals of so generous a nature that they refuse to propagate in 
a domestic state, the last of the Imperial race must be ascribed to an 
inferior kind : he accepted from the sultan's liberality two beautiM 
females, and his surviving son was lost in the habit and religion of a 
Turkish slave. 

The importance of Constantinople was felt and magnified in its 
loss : the pontificate of Nicholas the Fifth, however peaceful Grief w>d 
and prosperous, was dishonoured by the fall of the Eastern y"^^^^^ 
empire ; and the grief and terror of the Latins revived, or 
seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm of the crusades. In one of the 
most distant countries of the West, Philip duke of Burgundy enter- 
tained, at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of his nobles; and the 
pompous pageants of the feast were skilfully adapted to their fancy 
and feelings.'^ In the midst of the banquet a gigantic Saracen 
entered the hall, leading a fictitious elephant with a castle on his 
back : a matron in a mourning robe, the symbol of religion, was seen 
to issue from the castle : she deplored her oppression, and accused 
the slowness of her champions : the principal herald of the golden 
fleece advanced, bearing on his fist a live ])hea.sant, which, according 
to the rites of chivaliy, he presented to the duke. At this extra- 
ordinary summons, Philip, a wise nnd a<jed prince, er;iiaL^(;d his 
person and powers in the holy war against the Tiu'ks : iiis example 
was imitated by the barons and knights of the assembly : they swore 
to God, the Virgin, the ladies^ and the pheasant ; and their particular 

Morea, and stipulating some private aftrantages, coOT dy B to Charles VIII. king of 
Frauce the empires of CooBtautiuople and Trebizond (Spoodaniui, a.i>. 1495, No. 2). 
M. de Foucemagtie (Mdm. de rAcademie des Inscriptions, torn. xvii. p. 539-578) has 
bestowed » diaaarfaitioii <m this a«tioTOl UUe, ofirtiieli Im had obtaiiMd » cq>y ftma 
Rome. 

* See I'liflippe de Chmdnes (I. vii. c. 14), who reckons with pleasure the number 

>f Greeks who were prepared to rise, 00 miles of aii easy navigation, cif^liteen daya' 
journey from Valona to CuuBtautiiiuple, &c. On this occasion the TvnkisU eminre 
L vcd by the policy of Venice. 

Sec the original feast in Olivior ile la Marclie (Memoii-ea, P. i. c. 29, 30), with 
the abstract and observatiou» of M. de Ste. Palaye (Mtnuoirea sur La. ChemlArte, 
torn. L P. iiL p. 182485). Tbe peacock and the plieMMife were distiivuidiid m royal 
tuidst 
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VOWS were not less extmvagiiit tban the general aimetion of their 
oath. But the perfonnance was made to depend on some future and 
foreign contingeiu^ ; and during tweWe years, till the last hour of 
his Me» the duke of Burgundy might be scrupulously, and perhaps 
sincerely, oa the eve of his departure. Had every breast glowed 
with the same ardour ; had the union of the Christians corresponded 
with their bravery; had every country from Sweden®* to Naples 
supplied a just proportion of cavalry and infantry, of men and money, 
it is indeed probable that Constantinople would have been delivered, 
and that the Turk? might have been olmsod beyond the Hellespont 
or the Euphrates. But the secretary of the emperor, who composed 
every epistie, and attended every meeting, ^Eneas Sylvius,'* a states- 
man and orator, describes from his own experience the repugnant 
state and spirit of Christendom. *' It is a body," says he, " without 
" a head ; a republic without laws or magistrates. The pope and 
" the emperor may shine as lofty titles, as splendid images ; but they 
" are unable to command, and none are willing to obey : every state 
" has a separate prince, and every prince has a separate interest. 
** What eloquence could unite so many discordant and hostile })ower3 
" under the same standard ? Could they be assembled in arms, who 
** would dare to assume the office of general ? What order could be 
" maintained? — what military discipline? Who would unflertnke to 
'* feed such an enormous nmltitndo? TVbo would understand their 
** various languages, or tlirect their stranger and incompatible man- 
" ners? ^Vhat mortal could reconcile the English with the Frencli, 
'* Genoa with Arragon, the Germans with the natives of Hungary 
" and Bohemia? If a small number enlisted in the holy war, they 
'* must be overthrown by the iutidels: if manv, by their own weigiit 
** and confusion." ^ et the same /Eneas, w^hen he was raised to the 
papal throne, under tlie name of Pius the Second, devoted his life to 
the prosecution of the Turkish war. In the council of Mantua lie 
excited some sparks of a false or feeble enthusiasm ; but when the 
pontiff appeared at Ancona, to embark in person with the troops, 
ensfafrements vanished in excuses : a |)rccise day was adjoun^ed to 
^n indefinite term ; and his effective army consisted of some German 
pilgrims, whom he was obliged to disband with indulgences and 
alms, Eegardless of futurity, his succeaaors and the powers of Italy 

•* It waa found, by an actual enumeration, that Sweden, Gothland, and Finland 
oontmned 1,800,000 fighting men, and cuuaequently were far more populoiis tlmu at 
present. 

•* In the year 1 ! .") } Spondanu'^ hn^ t^ven, from ^neas f^ylv'mg, a view of the state 
of Europe, enriclicd with bk own observations. That vaiuiibie annalist, and the Ita- 
lian Muratori, will continue the aeriM of eveots firom the year 1453 to 1481, tho end 
of Mah o m e i'a lifo «od of this chi^^. 
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were involved in the schemes of present and domestic ambition ; and 
the distance or proximity of each object determined in their eyes its 
apparent magnitude. A more enlarged view of their interest would 
have taught them to maintain a defensive and naval war against the 
common enemy ; and the support of Seandorbeg and his brave 
Albanians Tiiin;ht have prevented the subsequent invasion of the king- 
dom of Naples. The siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks 
dijffused a general consternation ; and Pope Sixtus was preparing to 
fly beyond the Alps, when the storm was instantly dispelled ^ 
by the death of Mahomet the Second, in the fifty-first year Mahomotn. 
of his aire.^^ His lofty genius a'^pircd to the conquest of MaySior 
Italy: lie was possessed of a strong city and a capacious 
harbour , and the saiiie 1 1 ign might have been decorated with the 
trophies of the Nsw aod the Ancismt Eome.^^ 

* Besides tho two Rtmalista, the reader may cr>nRnlt Glannone (Istoria Civile, torn, 
iii- p. 449-455) for tho TurkiBh invasion of the kingdom of Naples. For tiie reigii aud 
conquests of Mahomet II. I have occasionally iised the MemomeLitOKidiedar Monarch! 
Ottomanni di QtOTanni Sagredo (Venezui, 1G77, 5u 4to.). In peace and war the Tm-ks 
have ever engaged the attention of the republic of Venice. All her despatches and 
archives were open to a procurator of St. Mark, and Sagredo is not oontemptihle either 
in sense or style. Yet he too bitterly hates the infidels : he is ignorant of tlieir lan- 
guage and manners; and his narrative, which allows only seventy pages to Mahomet II. 
(p. 69-140), becomes more copious and authentic as he iqj^inwuiBB fhe yettc* 1640 and 
1644, the term of the historic labours of John Sagredo. 

^ As I am noiw taking an everlasting farewell of the Greek empire, I shall briefly 
mention the great collection of Byzantine writers whose names and testimonies have 
been successively repeated in thia work. The Greek presses of Aldus and the Italians 
were confined to the classics of a better age; and the first rude editions of Procopius, 
Agathioa, Ccdrenus, Zonaras, &c., were pubUshed by the learned diligence of the Ger- 
maos. The whole Byzantine series (xxzvi volumes in folio) has gradually issued 
(a.d. 1648, &c.) from the royal press of the Louvre, with some collateral aid from 
Rome and Leipsic; but the Venetian edition (a.d. 1729), though cheaper wad more 
copious, is not less inferior in ooKZOctn^ than in magnificence to that of Paris. Tho 
merits of fhe French editors are Tarioos; but the value of Anna Comnena, Cinnamua, ' 
Villehardouiu, &c., is enhanced by the historical notes of Charles du Fresnc du 
Caoge. His supplemental works, the Greek Glossary, the Constantinopolis Chris* 
tiaii% the IVunilue Bynntlntt, difftaae a stMdy light over the darkness ox tiie I/nrer 



" The new edition of the Byzantines, but the names of such editors as Bekkor, 

projected by Niebuhr, . aud cuutiuued the Diudorfs, &c., raised hopes of some- 

under the patronage of the Prassian thing more than the mere republication 

government, is the most convenient in of the text, and the notes of former 

size, and contains some authors (Leo editors . Little, I regret te say, has been 

Diaconus, Johannes Lydus, Corippos, the aoUlcd of annotation, and, in some cases, 

new fi:xtgments of Dexippus, Eimapius, the old inconecfc versions have been re- 

Ao^ discovered by Mai) which could not tained. — M, 
be omnptiaed in the fonner ooUectioiW} 
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CHAPTEK LXIX. 

Statk of Rome fbom thk Twelfth Ckntury. — Tf.mpobal Domintok of 
a hp: l^opES. — Bedtttons ok the City. — Political Hebehy ok Arm'ld 
OF Brescia. — Kestouatiun of the iiEPOBUc. — The Senators. — Frii*b 

OF TME ROKANB. — THSIB WaBS. — TBBT ABB DBFBIVZD OF THE ELECTION 
ABD FUEBBBCB OF TBB P0PB8» WBO BETIBB TO AviGKOK. — TRB JuBILEB. 

— KoBLB FAmuEa of Bomb. — Fxcro of the Ck>LOMKA and UBflisri. 

In the first ages of the decline and fall of the Roman empire oar eye 
8ute and invariably fixed on the royal city, which had given laws 
ravoiBticM to the fairest portion of the globe. We contemplate her 
*'*AA fortunes, at first with admiration, at length with pity, always 
with attention ; and when that attention is diverted from 
the Capitol to the provinces, they are considered as so many branches 
which have been successively severed from the Imperial trunk. The 
foundation of a second Rome, on the shores of the Bosphorus, has 
compelled the historian to follow the successors of Constantine ; and 
our curiosity has been tempted to visit the most reniote countries 
of Europe and Asia, to explore the causes and the authors of the 
long decay of the Byzantine monarchy. By the conquests of Justinian 
we have been recalled to the banks of the Tiber, to the deliverance 
of the ancient metro]jolis ; but that deliverance was a change, or 
perhaps an aggravation, of servitude. Rome had been already 
stripped of her trophies, her gods, and her Caesars ; nor was the 
Gothic dominion more inn-lorious and oppressive than the tyranny of 
the Greeks. In tlie eiuhtli century of the Christian etna a rellmous 
quarrel, the worship of images, provoked the Tvomans to a;*ert their 
iiidepeudcuce : their bishop became the temporal, as well as the 
spiritual, father of a free people ; and of the Western empire, 
which was reston^l by (jharlemngne, the title and image still deco- 
rate tlie singular constitution of modern Genu any. The name of 
Rome must yet command mir involuntary respect: the climate 
(whatsoever may be its iuilucuce) was no longer the same ; ' the 

' Tlio abbe Duboa, Avho, with less gejiins tlian hh successor Montesquieu, bx-i 
aiiaoit<Kl aad xuaguitied the ioflueuce of climate, objects to himwlf the degeneracy of 
the Bomam and BataYiuu. To the fbni of these examples he replies, 1. TiaJb the 
change is less real than ajiji iicnt, anrl that the DK^Mluru Koinaiis jn-udently conceal in 
Ihemaelvus thu viiiues of their aucoiitors. 2. That the air, the soil, and the cliiuatA 
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purity of blood had been cpntaminatod tbrou§^ a thoitsanci channels ; 
but the venerable aspect of her ruins, and the memory of past greal> 
ness, rekindled a spark of the national character. The darkness of 
the middle ages exhibits some soexies not unworthy of our notica 
Nor shall I dismiss the present work till I hare reviewed the state 
and revolutions of the Roman city, which acquiesced under the abso- 
l«te domixnon of the popes about the same time that Constantinople 
was enslaved by the Turkish arms. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century,* the aera of the first 
crusade, Rome was revered by the Latins as the metropolis ti.o Prt n<ii 
of the world, as the throne of the pope and the emperor, SllpiSSot 
who, from the eternal city, derived their title, their honours, 
and the right or exercise of temporal dominion. After so 
long an interruption it may not be useless to repeat that the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne and the Othos were chosen beyond the Rhine 
in a national diet; but that these princes were content with the 
humble names of kings of Germany and Italy till they had passed 
the Alps and the Apennine, to seek their Imperial crown on the 
banks of the Tiber.^ At some distance from the city their approach 
was saluted by a long- procession of the clergy and people with palms 
and crosses ; and the terrific emblems of wolves and lions, of dragons 
and eagles, that floated in the military banners, represented the 
departed L irions and cohorts of the republic. The royal oadi to 
maintain the liberties of Rome was thrice reiterated, at the bridge, 
the gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican ; and the distribution of 
a customary donative feebly imitated the magnificence of the first 
Caesars. In the church of St. Peter the coronation was performed 
by his successor : the voice of God was confounded with that of the 
people ; and the public consent was declared in the acclamations of 
" Long life and victory to our lord the pu])e ! long life and victory 

to our lord the emperor! lonij^ life and victory to the Roman and 
^ Teutonic ai-mies T' ^ The names of Caesar and Augustus, tbe laws 

flffiome httvo gttfSBred a great and vimble alteraHon (R^exiom but la Po^e et sur 

la Peinturo, part ii. sect. IG)." 

' Tke reader haa been so long absent from Uome that i would advise lum to 
nooneet w review tba xlixth obapter of thia History. 

' Tlie coronation of thf; German emperors at Rome, more especially in the xith 
eentury, is best represented from the original mouumouU by Muratori (Antiquitot* 
ItaUn medii ^vi, torn. L Asmrtat. ii. p. 99, &c.) and Cenni (Monument. Pomin. 
Poutif. tora. ii. diss. vi. p. ^Gl\ thn latter of whom T only know from the oopious 
extract of Schmidt (Hist, dea Aliemands, torn. iii. p. 25i>-2ti6j. 

* Exerdtui Bomaao et Tetttonieol The latter was both Been «ad felt; but the 
limBer TO lio mocethon nkagni nonu^ 



* This question is diacuaaed at oon« Dlwertatiim on the Aria Gattiva. Boou 

sldonible leugtli In Dr. Arnuld'H Hiatory Besohreibuiig^.pw 82, 108.— '![> 
of Boiue, ch. xjdii. See likewise Buusen a 
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of Constantine and Justinian, the example of Charlemagne and Otho, 
ostablished the supreme domiuion uf the erapcrore: their title and 
imn?p Avns ongraved on the papal coins ; * and their jurisdiction was 
marked by the sword of justice, -which they deMvered to the praefect 
of the city. But every Roman prejudice was awnl^encd by the 
name, the language, and the manners of a barbarian lord. The 
(^-psars of Saxony or Frauconia were the chiefe of a feudal aristo- 
cracy ; nor could tlu\v exercise the discipline of civil and military 
power, which aloue secures the obedience of a distant people, impa- 
tient of servitude, th'miili perhaps incapable of frecdt un. Once, and 
once only, in his life, each emperor, with an arruy of Teutonic 
vassals, descended from the Alps. I have described the peaceful 
order of his entry and coronation ; but that order was commonly 
disturbed by the clamour and sedition of the Romans, who encoun- 
tered their sovereign as a fureign invader : his departure was always 
speedy, and often shameful ; and, in the absence of a long reign, his 
authority was insulted and his name was fji Lj^otten. The profrress of 
indepeudence in Germany and Italy uudermined the foiiurUitions of 
the Imperial sovereignty, and the triumph of the popes was the deli- 
verance of Rome. 

Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had precariously relfrned by 
Authority ng\\t of conquest ; but the authority of the pope was 

of ttepq pw founded on the soft though more solid basis of opinion and 
* habit The removal of a foreign influence restored and 
endeared the shepherd to his flock. Instead of the arbitrary or venal 
nomination of a German court, the vicar of (Christ was freely chosen 
^0ak l>y the college of cardinals, most of whom were either natives 
or inhabitants of the city. The applause of the magistrates 
and people confirmed his election ; and the ecclesiastical power that 
was obeyed in Sweden and Britain had been ultimately derived from 
the sufl^rage of the Romans. The same suffrage gave a prince, as 
well as a pontiff", to the capital. It was universally believed that 
Constantine had invested the popes with the temporal duiuiuiun of 
Rome; and the boldest civilians, the most profane sceptics, were 
satisfied with disputing the right of the emperor and the validity of 
his ^ft The truth of the fact, the authenticity of his donation, was 
deeply rooted in the ignorance and tradition of four centuries ; and 
the fabulous origin was lost in the real and permanent effects. The 
name of Dominm^ or Lord, was inscribed on the coin of the bishops : 

* Muratori liM fdnmi the series of the papal coins (Antiquitat. torn. ii. diss. UYii. 
p. 548-554). He finds only two more ejirly than tbe year 800; fifty are still extant 
Iruiii Leo III. to Leo IX. with the addition of the reigning emperor; none remain of 
Gregory YII. or Urban IL; but in thoM of Fuidnl U. M Mams to bave fouontioed 
tlua badge ol dqpondenoo, 

\ 
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their title was acknowledged by acdamatioiis and oaths of allegiaxioe, 
and, with the free or reluctant consent of the German 
Cffisare, they had long exercised a supreme or subordinate 
jurisdiction over the city and patrimony of St Peter. The reign of 
the popes, which gratified the prejndicee, was not incompatible with 
the liberties of Home; and a more critical inquiry would have 
revealed a still nobler aooroe of their power — the gratitude of a 
nation whom they had rescued from the heresy and oppression of the 
Greek tyrant In an age of superstition it should seem that tlie 
union of the roynl and sacerdotal characters would mutually fortify 
each other, and that the keys of Paradise would be the surest pledge 
of earthly obedience. The sanctity of the office might indeed be 
degraded by the personal vices of the man. But the scandals of the 
tenth century were obliterated by the austere and more 
dangerous rirtuesof Gregory the Seventh and hissuocesBore; 
and in the tmbitious contests which they maintained for the rights of 
the church, their sufferings or their success must equally tend to 
increase the popular veneration. They sometimes wandered in 
poverty and exile, the victims of persecution ; and the apostolic zeal 
with which they offered themselves to martyrdom must engage the 
favour and sympathy of every Catholic breast And sometimes, 
thundering from the Vatican, they created, judg^cd, and deposed the 
kings of the world ; nor could the proudest iioman be disgraced by 
submitting to a priest whose feet were kissed and whose stirrup was 
held by the successors of Charlemagne.^ Even tlie temporal interest 
of tlie city should have protected in peace and hononr the residence 
of the popes, from whence a vain and lazy people derived the greatest 
part of their snbsi?tortre and riches. The fixed revenue of 
the popes was })rul)ably impaired: many of the old patri- 
monial estates, both in Ttflly and the provinces, had been invaded by 
sacriloi:tous hands; nor could tiie loss be compensated by tlio claim, 
rather than the possession, of the more ample gifts of Pepin and his 
di sccndants. But the Vatican and Capitol were nourished by the 
incessant and increasing swarms of pilgrims and suppliants: the- pale 
of Christianity was enlarged, and the pope and cardinals were over- 
whelmed by the judgment of ecclesiastical and secular causes, A new 
jurisprudence had established in the Latin church the right and 
practice of appeals; ^ and from the North and West the bishops and 

* See Ducange, Glosa. mediae ot iufimsc Latioitat. torn. vi. p. 3G4, 365, St.ufa. 
This homi^ was paid by kings to archblBhops, and by vassala to their lords (Schmidt, 
torn. iii. p. 262); and it wa> the nioast policy of Bomo to oonfound the marks of filial 
and of feudal sulnection. 

^ The appeals from all the churches to the Roman poutifF are deplored by the zeal 
of Sfe. fienuzd (de Comndemtione^ 1. iii. torn, ii p. 431-442, edit. VehiUon, VeoeL 
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abbots were invited or siirmnoned to solicit, to complain, to accuse, or 
to justify, before the threshold of the apostles. A rare prodigy is 
once recorded, that two horses, belougiu«i; to the archbishops of Mentz 
and Colofjfne, repassed the Alps, yet laden witli gold and silver ; * but 
it was soon muirrstood that the success, both of the pilgrims aiid 
clients, de])ni(ied much less on the justice of their cause than on the 
value of their d tiering. The wealth and piety of these strangers were 
ostentatiously displayed, and their expenses, sacred or profane, ck- 
culnted in various channels for the emolument of the Romans. 

Such powerful motives should have firmly attached the voluntary 

and pious obedience of the Roman people to their spiritual 
5«^mrti-^ and temporal fisither. But the operation of prejudice and 

interest is often disturbed by the sallies of uno^overnahle 
passion. The Indian who fells the tree that he may galiier the fruit,^ 
and the Arab who plunders the caravan^ of commerce, are actuated 
bv the same impulse of savage natnre. whicii overlooks tiie future in 
the present, and relinquishes for nu>mentary rapine the long and 
secure possepsion of the most important blessings. And it wiis thus 
that the shrine of St. Peter was profaned bv tlie thoughtless Romans, 
who pillaged the oii'ei iiigs and wounded tiie pilgrims, without com- 
puting the number and value of similar visits, which they prevented 
by tlicir inhospitable sacrilege. Even the influence of superstition is 
fluctuating and precarious : and the slave, whose reason is subdued, 
will often be delivered by his avarice or pride. A credulous devotion 
for the fables and oracles of the priesthood most powerfully nets on 
the mind of a barbarian ; yet such a mind is the least capable of 
preferring im; urination to sense, of sacrificinff to a distant motive, to 
an invisible, perhaps an ideal object, the appetites and interests of the 
present world. In the vigour of health and youth, his practice will 
perp»'t ii;illy eontradict his belief, till the pressure of age, or sickness, 
or calamity, awakens his terrors, and compels him to satisfy the 
double debt of piety and remorse. I have already observeti that the 
modern times of religious indlffiM-ence are the most favourable to the 
peace and security of the clergy. Under the reign of superstition 
> they had much to hope from the ignorance, and much to fear from 

1750) and the jiidgmont of Fleury (Discours sur ruist. EocUfliastiquo, iv. ct vii.). 
But the saint, who believed in the fal>;o decretals, C(tn<1ernna only the abuse of these 
appeals; the more enlightened hiatoriaa investigatoa the origiu aud rejects the prin- 
eip1«B of this new jarisprudence. 

' Gtermatiici .... Rummarii non h^vatia sarrliiiR nnnsti nihiIominit55 rcpaf riant 
inviti. Nova res! quando hacteniis aurum Roma refudit/ Et nunc liomanorum 
conailio id nflur]>atum non eredimoft (B«itittrd de ConaideniUoDO, 1. iii. c. d, 4S7y. 
The first words of t!v> passage are obscure, nnA prtthalily corrnpt. 

• Quand le.s sauvages de la Louisiane vculeut avoir du fruit, ils cnnpent i'arbre au 
pied etcueil lent le fruit. Voitt. 1ft gonvwmement dei^MHaqiie (Esprit de« Loix, 1. « 
c. 18); and puaton and ignonmee Are ftlimys dosipotic. 
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the violenee, of ni;uikiiid. Tlie wealth, who?e constant increase must 
have rendered them the sole proprietors of the earth, was alternately 
bestowed by the repentant latiier and plundered by the rapacious 
son : their persons were adored or violated ; and the same idol, by 
the hands of the same votaries, was placed on the altar or trampled 
Ml the dust In the feudal system of Europe, arms were the s««tinfm 
title of dif^tinction and the measure of allegiance ; and amidst np!£uhe 
their tumult the still voice of law and reason was seldom 
beard or obeved. 1 he turbulent Romans disdained the yoko iuu\ 
msuited the impotence of their bishop ; nor would his education or 
character allow him to exercise, with decency or effect, the j)()\vt>r of 
the sword. The motives of his election and the frailties of his life 
were exposed to their familiar observation; and proximity nnist 
diminish the reverence which his name and his decrees impressed on 
a barharous world. This difference has not escaped the notice of our 
philosophic historian : "Thoufrh the name and authority of the court 
" of Rome were so terrible in tlu^ remote countries of Europ<\ wliich 
" were sunk in profound ignorance and were entirely unacquainted 

with its character and conduct, the po])e was st» little revered at 
" home, that bis inveterate enemies surrounded the prates of Rome 
"itself, and even controlled his government in that city; and the 
" ajubassadors, who from a distant extremity of Europe carried to 
" him the humble, or rather abject, submissions of the greatest ])titen- 
" tate of the age, found the utmost difficulty to make their way to 
" him and to throw themselves at his feet** " 

Since the primitive times the wealth of the popes was exposed to 
envy, their po^^ (■r to oppobition, and their persons to violence. .sua»«wr»of 
But the long hostility of the mitre and the crown increased o^^^jjv* 
^he numbei^ and inflamed the passions of their enemies, '•••••stw. 
The deadly factious of the GuelpHs nud Giiibelines, so fatal to It^dy, 
could never be embraced with trutii or constancy by tlie liomans, the 

In a free oonvamtioD with hie countryman Adrian IV., John of Salklnity Monies 

tbe avarice of the pope and clergy: Provinciarnm fliripnmt spolia, nc si thesauros 
CroBsi studeant reparare. Sed recte cum *iia agit Altitscumua, quoniam ct ip«i aliia et 
Mspe 'viliaeimie h<nniniba8 dati sunt in direptionem (de Nugis Curialium, 1. W. e. 24, 
t». 387). In the next page he blames the mslmcsa and infidelity of the Romans, wlioin 
their bishops vainly strove to conciliate by gifts instead of virtues. It is pity that this 
miscellaneous writer htm not given vm len morality and enicUttoii, end more pieturas 
of himself and the timcR. 

*' Humes History of England, vol. i. p. 419. The same writ«r has given us from 
nta-Stephen a tingular net of cruel^ perpetntfced on the clergy by Geoffrey, the 
father of Henry 11. " When he waa ma.=!tcr of Normandy the chapter of Seez pre- 
'* sumed, without liis consent, to proceed to tho election of a bishop: upon which he 
*' ordered all of them, with the bishop elei t. to Iw cii^tratod, and made all their 
" testicles bo brought him in ;» ii1?ti((r." Ot the pain and dan^,'ci- they might justly 
complain; yet, since they had vowud clxastity, he deprived tiieiu of a supei-fluous 
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<»ul)itH-ts and adverearies l»oth of the bisliop and emperor; but their 
>upj)ort was solicited by both parties, and they alternately displayed 
in their banners the keys of St Peter and the German t aiilt*. 
Gregory the Seventh, who may be adored or detested as the founder 
of the papal monarchy, was driven from Rome, and died in exile at 
Salerno. Six-and-thirty of his successors,'* till their retreat to Avicr- 
non, maintained an unequal contest with the Romans : their age and 
dignity were often violated ; and the churches, in the solemn rites of 
religion, were polluted with sedition and murder. A repetition of 
such capricious brutality, without connection or design, would be 
tedious and disgusting ; and I shall content myself with some events 
of tlie twelfth century which represent the state of the popes 
A.O. ' and the city. On Holy Tlmrsday, while Paschal officiated 
low-iiiti beture the cilur, he was interrupted by the clamours of the 
multitude, who imperiously demanded the confirmation of a favourite 
magistrate. His silence exasperated their fury : his pions refusal to 
mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was encountered w ith menaces 
and oaths that he should be the cause and the witness of the public 
ruin. , During the festival of Easter, while the bishop and the clergy, 
barefoot and in procession, visited the tombs of the m iriyrs, they were 
twice assaulted, at the bridge of St Augelo and before the Capitol, 
with volleys of stones and darts. The houses of liis adherents were 
levelled with the ground : Paschal escaped with difficulty and danger; 
he levied an army in the patrimony of St. Peter, and his last days 
were embittered by suffering and inflicting the calamities of civil wur. 
^ The scenes that followed the election of his successor G elasi us 
Aj>. the Second were still more scandalous to the church and 
* city. Cencio Frangipani,' ^ a potent and factious baron, 
burst into the assembly furious and in arms: the cardinals were 
stripped, beaten, and trampled under foot ; and be seized, without 

From Leo IX. and Gregory VII. an autlieutic and contemporary Bcries of the 
lives of the popes by the cardinal of Armgon, PandulphitB FiaanuB, Bernard Guido, 
Sec, is in.icrtcd in tho Italian IlistonMU of Muntorl (tom. iii. F. i p. 277-685), aad 
ha-s been always before my oyca. « 

" The ditm of years iu tlie margin may iiiraai^koiit chapter be understood tm 
tacit references to the Ann als of ^Muratnri. my ordinary and excellent giiide. H'Mieps, 
and indeed quotes with tliu freedom of a manttr, hia greikt Collection of the Italian 
Histoirianfl in xxviii. volumee; and as that treasure ia in my libinzy, I have tfamigfait it 
an amnsement, if not a duty, to con^iTlt the originals. 

I cHunot refrain from transcribing the high-coloured words of Pandulphus Pisanua 
(p, 884): Hoc audiens inimicua pacis atque turbator jam fatus Centius Fn^^qMOM^ 
more drnconis immaniBsimi sibifans, et ab imia pectoribus trahens longa suspiria, 
accLuctua retro gladio sine more cucurrit, valvas ac fores confregit. Ecclesiam furi- 
bundus intrali^ inde cut^tode remoto piqtam per gulam accepit, distraxit, pugnis 
calcibtisqne percnBsit, et tanquam brutum animal mtralimen eoclesia aariter calcaribus 
crueutavit; et latro tantum dominnm per capillos et brachia, Jm(k bono interim 
dorniMiite^ detraxit^ ad domm iiaque deduxi^ iniU catooafrit et indinit. 
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pity or respect, the vicar of Christ by the throat Gelasiiis was 
dragged by his hair along the jGrronnd, buffeted with blows, wounded 
with spuia, and bound with an nun chain in the house of his brutal 
tyrant. An insurrection of the peo])le delivered their bishop : the 
rival families opposed the violence of the Frangripani ; and Cencio, 
who sued for piirdon, repented of the failure, ratiier than of the guilt, 
of his enterprise. Not many days had elapsed when the pope was 
again assaulted at the altar. While his friends aud enemies were 
enga<rcd iu a bloody contest, he escaped in hi^ sacerdotid ganncnta 
In this unworthy flight, which excited the compassion c f the Konian 
matrons, his attendants were :=cattered or unhorsed ; and, in tlie tu lds 
behind the church of St. Peter, his successor was found alone and 
half dead with fear and fatigue. Shaking the dust from liis feet, the 
apostle withdrew from a city in which his dignity was insulted and his 
person was endangered ; and the vanity of sacerdotal ambition is 
revealed in the involuntary confession that one emperor was nu)re 
tolerable than twenty. These examples might suffice ; but 1 cannot 
forget the sulFerings of two pontiffs of the same age, the second and 
third of the name of Lucius. The former, as he ascended l uciusii. 
in battle-array to assault the Capitol, wa« stnick on the iM^' ms. 
temple by a stone, and expired iu a few dnys ; the latter ^ ""^^.i"' 
was severely wounded in the persons of his servants. In a 
civil commotion several of his priests had been made prisoners ; and 
the inhuman Romans, reserving one as a guide for his brethren, put 
out their eyes, crowned them with ludicroiis mitres, mounted them on 
asses with their faces to the tail, and extorted an oath that, in 
this wretched condition, they should offer themselves as a lesson to 
the head of the church. Hope or fear, lassitude or remorse, the 
characters of the men and the circumstances of the times, might some- 
times obtain an interval of peace and obedience ; and the pope was 
restored with joyful acclamations to the Lateran or Vatican, from 
whence he had been driven with threats and violence. But the root 
of mischief was deep and perennial; and a momentary calm was 
preceded and followed by such tempests as had almost sunk the bark 
of St. Peter. Rome continually presented the aspect of war and 
discord : the churches and palaces were fortified and assaulted by the 
factions and families ; and, after giving peace to Europe, caiistus n. 
Calistus the Second alone had resolution and power to n tim. 
prohibit the use of private arras in the metropolia Among ^ 
the nations who revered the apostolic throne, the tumults of 
Home provoked a general mdignation ; and, in a letter to his disciple 

'* Eti^o coram Deo et Ecclefiitl dico, gi unquara poisilule evwt, nudlem tmom iiupv* 
mtorein quom tot douiiuos {\ "it. (JeUui. U. p. <^98}. 

VOL. Vlll. O 
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Eii^enius the Third, St. Bernard, with the sharpness of his wit and 
char»cKror z^al, has stigmatised the vices of the rebellious people." 
S^s^i? " ^^'^^^ ij^norant;' says the monk of Clairvaux, "of the 
" vanity and arrogance of the Romans? a nation nursed in 
" sedition, cruel, untrartable, and scorning to obey, unles^; they are too 
'* feeble to resist. When they promise to serve, they aspire to reign ; 
** if they swear allegiance, they watch the opportunity of revolt ] yet 
** they vent their discontent in loud claiiujurs if your doors or your 
" counsels are shut against them. Dexterous in mischief, they have 
" never leanit the science of doing good. Odious to earth and 
" heaven, impious to God, seditious among themselves, jealous of their 
" neighbours, inhuman to strangers, they love no one, by no one are 
** they beloved; and while they wish to inspire fear, they live in base 
" and continual apprehension. They will not submit: they know not 
"how to govern; faithless to their superiors, intolerable to their 
" equals, ungrateful to their benefactoi^, and alike impudent in their 
** demands and their refusals. Lofty in promise, poor in execution : 
** adulation and calumny, perfidy and treason, are the familiar arts of 
" their policy.** Surely this dark portrait is not coli.ured I)\ the 
pencil of Christian charity;'' yet the features, however harsh .md 
ugly, exjiress a lively resemblance of the Romans of the twelfth 
century.^" 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when he ap}>uared among them 
^ . in a plebeian character ; and the Romans might plead their 
heresy <rf ignoraucc of his vicar when he assumed the pomp and pride 
Brescia, of a temporal sovereign. In the busy age of the crusades 
Aj>.u4a, g^^^ sparks of curiosity and reason were rekindled in the 
Western world : the heresy of Bulgaria, the Paulician sect, was suc- 
cessfully transplanted into the soil of Italy and France ; the Gnostic 
visions were mingled with the simplicity of the Gospel; and the 
enemies of the rl( rgy reconciled their p^issions with their conscif Tice, 
tlie desire ot freedom with the profession of piety.'* The trumpet of 

Qnid tfun iMimn aeoulis quam prolmk ei eeiriooailH Bonanonimt Oens 

sueta p«ci, tximultui as.sueta, gens immitis et intractabilis usque adhuc, subdi nescia, 
uisi oum non valet resi^tere (de Considerat. 1. iv. c. 2, p. 441). The Baint Uikea 
breath, tnd then begius again: Hi, invisi tmm e( coclo, utrique injeeere numuH, &.c. 
(p. 41:5). 

As a liomaa citizen, Petrarch takes leave to observe thai Bernard, though a 
taint, was a man; that h« might -be provoked by resentment, and possibly repent dT 
his lin f y l aAsion, &c. (Memoires stir la Vie de Petrarquc, torn, i. p. 3.H0. i 

Baronius, in his index to the xiith volume of his Annals, has found a fair and 
easy exeuae. He makes two beads, of Romani OattoUei and Seh^matiei: to the former 
he apj^liea all the good, to the latter all the evil, that is told of the city. 

" The heresies of the xiith century may be found in Mosheim (Institut. Hist. 
Kodes. p. 419-427), who entertains a favourable opinion of Arnold of Breada. In 
the viith volume I h-.wa di sci ibed the sect of the Paiilicianii, andfttllowad mign* 
iion from Armenia to Thiacc and Bulgaria, Italy and France. 
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Roman liberty was first sounded by Arnold of Brescia,'® whose jiro- 
motion in the church was confined to the lowest rank, and who woic 
the monastic habit rather as a frarb of poverty than as a uniform of 
obedience. His adversaries could not deny the wit and eloquence 
wliicli they severely felt: they confers with reluctance the specious 
purity of bis morals ; and his eiToi-s were recommended to the public 
by a mixture of important and beneficial imths. in his theological 
studies he had been the disciple of the i. uious and unfortunate 
Abelard,'^ who was likewise involved in the suspicion of heresy : but 
the lover of Eloisa was of a soft and flexible nature; aii<i his eccle- 
siastic judges were edified and disarmed by the humility of his 
repentance. From this master Arnold most probably imbibed some 
raetiiphysical definitions of the Trinity, repugnant to the taste of the 
times : his ideas of baptism and the eucharist are loosely censured ; 
but a political heresy was the source of his fame and misfortunes, 
lie presumed to quote the declaration of Christ, that Ins kingdom is 
not of this world : he boldly maintained that the sword and the sceptre 
were intrusted to the civil magistrate ; that temporal honours and 
possessions were lawfully vested in secular persons ; that the abbots, 
tlie bishops, and the pope himself, must renounce either their st<ite or 
their salvation ; and that, after the loss of their revenues, the voluntary 
tithes and oblations of the faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxury 
and avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of spiritual labours. 
During a short time the preacher was revered as a patriot ; and the 
discontent, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop, was the first fruits 
of his dangerous lessons. But the favour of the people is less per- 
manent than the resentment of the priest; and after the heresy of 
Arnold had been condemned by Innocent the Second," in the general 
council of the Lateran, the magistrates themselves were ui^d by 

» Tlie oripnal pictures of Arnold of Br^ck are drawn by Otho bishop of Fri- 
singen (Chron. 1. vii. c. 'M, de Gestis Frederici L 1. i. c. 27, ]. ii. c. '21), and in the iiid 
book of the Ligurinus, a poem of Gunther, who flouri^hud a.d. l iro, in the m nastery 
of Piaris near Bttil (Fabric. Biblioth. Latin, med. ot iuflmic ^^EtcitiH, torn. iii. p. 174, 
175). The long passage that relates to Arnold ia produced bj Quiliimap (de Bebtia 
Helveticis, 1. ui. c. 5, p. 108).» 

^ The wicked wit of Bityle was smosed in composing, with much levity and 
Icai-uiug, the articles of Abklard, Fottt-qcks, Hkix>ist:, in liis Dictionnaire Critique. 
The dispute of Abelard and St. Bernard, of scholastic and positive divinity, is well 
understood Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Ecoles. p. 412-415). 

* Daamatns ab iUo 

Pncsule, qui numeros vetitum contingere nostros 

Nomen ab innocud ducit laudabile vitft. 

We may applaud the dexterity and correctness of Lagurittus, who turns the unpoeticai 
name of lunoceut II. into * oompliment. 



• Conipu^ Franke, Arnold von Brescia und seine Zeit. Zilrlcb, 1825.— U. 
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prejudice arid fear to execute the sentence of the church, Italy could 
no longer afford a refun^e ; and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond 
the Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable shelter in Ziirich, now 
the first of the Swiss cantons. From a Roman station,- a royal villa, 
a chapter of noble virgins, Zurich had gradually increased to a free 
and flourishing city ; where the appeals of the Alilanese were some- 
times tried by the Imperial commi».siiries.^* In an age less ripe for 
reformation the precursor of Zuinglius was lieard with appiaiii^o : a 
brave and simple people imbibed, and long reta.ined, the colour ol his 
opinions ; and his art, or merit, seduced the bishop of Constance, and 
even the pope's legate, who forgot, for his sake, the interest of their 
master and their order. Their tardy zeal was quickened l)y tlic tierce 
exhortations of St Bernard ; and the enemy of the churcli was driven 
by persecution to the desperate measure of erecting his standard in 
Rome itself, in the face of the successor of St. Peter. 

Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of discretion : he was 
He exhorta protected, and had perhaps been invited, by the nobles and 
tot£fflS°* people ; and in the service of freedom his eloquence thun- 
ilwn^bil^ dered over the seven hills. Bleridiiig in the same discourse 
U44-11M. texts of Livy and St Paul, uniting the motives of Gospel 
and of classic enthusiasm, he admonished the Romans how strangely 
their patience and the vices of the clergy had degenerated from the 
primitive times of the church and the city. He exhorted them to 
assert the inalienable rights of men and Cliristians ; to restore the 
laws and magistrates of the republic ; to respect the natne of the 
emperor ; but to confine their shepherd to the spiritual government of 
his tlock.*' Nor could his spiritual government escape the censure 

^ A Roman inscription of Statio Turicensis haa been found at Ziirich (D'Anville, 
Notice de I'Ancienne Qaul, p. 642-644) ; but it is without sufficient warrant that the 
city and canton hten onuped, uid even monopoUsed, the namee of Tiguram and 

Fhgua Tiguriniis. 

^ Quilliman (de RebuB Helveticis, 1. iu. c. 5, p. 106) recapitulates the donation 
(A.I). 833) of the emperor Lewis the Pious to hk daughter tbe Abbess Hiidegardis. 
Curtim nostram TurfL'inn in ducatd Alanianniae in pf»p:o Durgmigensi, m ith vill ires, 
woods, meadows, waurs, slaves, churches^ &c. — a noble gift. Charles the Bald gave 
the Jus moaetn^ the eity mm trailed under Otho I., and ISbm Une of the biahop of 
Friamgen, 

Nobile Turegum multanim copi& rerum, 

ia repeated with pleasure by the antiquaries of Ziirich. 

* Bernard, Epistol. exov. czcvi. torn. L p. 187>190i. Amidst his iu'veetive!) he drops 
a precious acknowledgment, qui, r.tinam quam sante esset doctrinse quam districtSB art 
vites. He owns that Arnold would be a valuable acquisition for the church. 

* Be adviaed the Bomaaa, 

Consiliis aiiBisque ana moderamum summs 
Arbitrio tractare suo: nil jiiris in h&c re 
Pontifici summo, modicum coucedere regi 
Suadebat populo. Sic Isesa stultus utrftqne 

Maj estate, reum geminiE se fecerat aulie. 

Hot ia the poetiy of Gunther different from the prose of Othtt. 
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and control of the reformer: and the inferior ciergy were tnnght by 
his lessons to resist the cardinals, who had usurped a despotic com- 
mand over the twenty-eight reijions or parishes of Rorae.*^ The 
revolution was not aceomplished without rapine and violence, the 
effusion of blood and the demolition of houses: the victorious faction 
was enriched with the spoils of the clergy and the adverse nobles. 
Aniold of Brescia enjoyed, or deplored, the effects of his mission : 
his reign continued above ten years, while two popes, Innocent the 
Second and An.istasius the Fourth, either trembled in the Vatican or 
wandered as exiles in the adjacent cities. They were succeeded by a 
more vigorous and fortunate pontiff, Adrian the Fourth,-'** the only 
Enoflisbman who has ascended the throne of St. Peter: and whose 
merit emerii:LMl from the mean condition of n monk, and almost a 
beggar, in tlie monastery of St. Albans. On the lir.-t provocation, of 
a cardinal killed or wounded in the streets, he cast an interdict on the 
guilty people : and from Christmas to Faster Home was deprived of 
the real or imaginary comforts of religious worship. The Romans 
had despised their temporal prince ; they 8ui)mitted with grief and 
terror to the censures of their spiritual fatiier : their guilt was expiated 
by penanc e, and the banishment of the seditieiis ]»reacher was the 
price of their absolution. Hut the revenfre of Adrian was yet uiisatis- 
tu d, and the approaching coronation of Frederic Barbarossa was faUd 
t ) tl]e bold reformer, who had (.litMiilod, though not in an equal 
degrf'(\ the hrads of the churcii and state. In their interview at 
Viterbo, tlie pope represented to the emperor the furious, ungovernable 
spuit of the Romans : the iii?ults, the injuries, the fears, to which his 
person ajid his clergy were continually exposed ; and the pernicious 
tendency of the heresy of Arnold, which mu.-t subvert the principles 
of civil, as well as ecclesiastical, subordinatit)n. Frederic was con- 
vinced by these argumen:B, or tempted by the desire of the Imperial 
crown ; in the balance of ambition the innocence or life of an indi- 
vidual is of small account; and thiir common enemy was sacrificed to 
a moment of political concord. After his retreat from Rome, Arnold 
had been protected by the viscounts of Campania, from whom he was 
extorted by the power of Ca?sar : the ])rad"ect of the city pronounced 
his sentence : the martyr of freedom was burnt alive in the ^^.^^^ 
presence of a careless and un^rntefnl people ; and his ashes 
were cast into the Tiber, lest the heretics should collect and 

" See Baroniiui (a.d. 1148, No. 38, 39) from the Vatican MSS. He loudly oon- 
damns Arnold (a.d. 1141, No. 3) as the father of the polities! heratica, whoee influ- 

moeihen hurt l.iiri in F[-<\nc©. 

* The Eogiifih rtsader may oonault the Biograpbia Britaxmica, Aobian IV.; but our 
own writenHvo added nottdqg to tbo fiime or meritt of th^ oountc;in«a. 
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worship the relics of their master.*' The clerpry trnnnplied in liis 
death: with his ashes his sect was dispersed; his inciiKtry ?till lived 
in the minds of the Romans. From his school they had prohahly 
derived a new article of faith, that the metropolis of the C^atliolic 
church is exempt from the penalties of excommunication and interdict. 
Their hishops miffht argue that the supreme jurisdiction, which they 
exercised over kings and nations, more specially embraced the city 
and diocese of the prince of the apostles. But tbfn^ preached to the 
winds, and the same principle that weakened the etiect, must temper 
the abuse, of the tlmndors of the Vatican. 

The love of anciei;t treedom has encouraged a belief that as early 
fteturtMaa the teritli ( enturv, in their first struggles against the Saxon 
^iiSe Othos, the comm oiiwealth was vindicated and restored by 
Aj>. 1144. ^^^Q senate and people of Rome ; that two consuls were 
annually elected among the nobles, and that ten or tv^elve plebeian 
magistrates revived the name and office of the tribunes of the com- 
raon&** But this venerable structure disappears before the light of 
criticism. In the darkTie«s of the middle ages the appellations of 
senators, of consuls, of the sons of consuls, may sonn tlnies be dis- 
covered.** They were bestowed by the emperors, or assumed by the 
most powerful citizens, to denote their rank, their honours,"*'" and per- 
haps the claim of a pure and patrician descent : but they float on the 
surfjice, without a series or a substance, the titles of men, not thf^ 
orders of government ; " and it is only from the year of Christ one 

Besides the historian and ipoet already quoted, the last adventures of Arnold are 
relatod by the biogiuph«r of Aoriaa IV. (Muratori, tSoript. Remm ltd. torn. in. P. i 
p. 441, 442. ) 

Ducaage (Qloes. Latinitatia medue et infinue uEtatis, Decabchones, torn. ii. p. 
72G) gives me a quotation from Blondua (Deoad. ii. 1. ii.): Dao oonsnles ex nolnlitale 

qiiotanniH fiebant, qwi nd vetuHtuiii cr nsulum exemplar eumma; rerum pnressent. 
And in Sigonius (de B^o Italia}, 1. vi. 0pp. torn. ii. p. 400) I read of the c»u.«uk and 
tribunes of the xth oentory. Both Blonaus and even Sigonius too freely copied tike 
olaaaic method of f-upplying from reason or fancy tlio deficiency of records. 

In the panegyric of Bereneariua (Muratori, Script. Ker. Itol. torn. ii. P. i. p. 408} 
a Roman is mentioned as oonsuus natus in the beginning of the xth centmy. Mofm- 
tori fDisaert. v.) discoveri^, iu the yeans 952 and !>'f', 0 r il iami.s In Dei nomine consul 
ot dux, Georgiua consul et dux; and in 1015, Romanus, brother of Gregory VIIL, 
proudly, but Tagnely, stylee himseli^oonaid et dux et omnium Romanonim senator. 

" X.-; late as the xth century the Greek emperors conferred on the dtikes of Venice, 
Naples, Auudphi, &c., the title of urmrn or consuls (see Chron. Sagomini, passim) ; and 
the sttoeeasors of Charlemagne would not abdiesAe any of tibeir prerogative. Bat in 
general the names of consul and servitor, wlifrh may be found among the French and 
Germans, signiQ^ no more than count and lord {Signeur^ Ducauge, Qlossar.). The 
moiddsh writem are often ambitious of fine claarie words. 

" Tlie most constitxitional form is a diploma of Otho III. (a.d. 998), Consulihtis 
senatiis popuUque Romani; but the act la probably spurious. At the coronation of 
Houy I.. A.D 1014, the historian Dithmar (apud Mnmtori, Dissert, xziii.') describe* 
hiui. a senatoribua duodcciiu vallatum, quorum sex rasi barbi, alii proUxft, mystite 
incedebant cum baculis. The senate is mentioned in the panegyric of Berengarius 
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thousand one hundred and forty-four that the establishment of the 
senate is dated, as a glorious aera, in the acts of the city. A new 
constitution was hastily framed by private ambition or po})ular 
enthusiasm ; nor could Rome, in the twelfth century, produce an anti- 
quary to explain, or a legislator to restore, the harmony and propor- 
tions of the ancient model. The assembly of a free, of an armed, 
people, will ever speak in loud and weighty acclamations. But the 
regular distribution of the thirty-five tribes, the nice balance of the 
wealth and numbers of the centuries, the debates of the adverse ora- 
tors, and the slow operation of votes and ballots, could not easily be 
adapted by a blind multitude, ignorant of the arts, and insensible of 
the benefits, of legal government. It was proposed by Arnold to 
revive and discriminate the equestrian order ; but what could be the 
motive or measure of such ^lincdon?'^ The pecuniary qualifica- 
tion of the knights must have been reduced to the poverty of the 
times : those times no longer required their civil functions of judges 
and farmers of the revenue ; and their primitive duty, their military 
service on horseback, was more nobly supplied by feudal tenures and 
the spirit of chivalry. The jurisprudence of the republic was useless 
and unknown ; the nations and families of Italy who lived under the 
Roman and barbaric laws were insensibly mingled in a common mass : 
and some faint tradition, some imperfect fragments, preserved the 
memory of the Code and Pandects of Justinian. With their liberty 
the Romans might doubtless have restored the appellation and oflficc 
of consuls, had they not disdained a title so promiscuously adopted 
in the Italian dties, that it has finally settled on the humble station of 
the agents of commerce in a foreign land. But the rights of the tri- 
bunes, the formidable word that arrested the public counsels, suppose 
or must produce a legitimate democracy. The old patricians were the 
subjects, the modem barons the tyrants, of the state ; nor would the 
enemies of peace and order, who insulted the vicar of Christ, have 
long respected the unarmed sanctity of a plebeian magistrate.** 
In the revolution of the twelfth century, which gave a new exist- 

Tb ancient Rome th« equestiiui order was not nnked with the senate and people 

as a third branch of the rcpi llir till the consulship of Cicero, who assumed the merit 
of the establishment (Plia. iiist. Katur. xxxiii. 3 [S"], Beaufort, K<$publique Komaine, 
torn. i. p. 144-155). 
>^ The republioan plan ol Arnold of Breaeia ia thtw atated by Guntbair:^ 

Quin etiam tituloe nrbk nnome vatustos; 

Nomine plcbcio sccernere nomen eqiici^tre, 
Jura tribuuorum, sauctum reparare seuatum, 
Et aenio fessas mulosquo repcmore leges. 
Ijapsa rninnsis, et lullaic pendentia muris 
Keddeie primicvo Capitolia prisca nitori. 

Hut of theae reformations some were uo more than ideas*, otiieia no more ihau words. 
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20O THE CAPITOL — THE COIN. Chap, LXIX, 

eiice and sera to Rome, we may obeenre the real and important 
The 4>, nit* marked or oanfirmed her political independence. 

I. The Capitoline hill, one of her seven eminences,'' is 
about four hundred yards in length, and two hundred in breadth. 
A flight of a hundreid steps led to the summit of the Tarpdao 
rock ; and far steeper was the ascent before the declivities had been 
smoothed and the precipices filled by the ruins of fallen edifices^ 
From the earliest ages die Capttol had been used as a temple in 
peace, a fortress in war : after the loss of the city it maintained a 
siege against the victorious Gauls ; and the sanetuary of the empwe 
was occupied, assaulted, and burnt, in the civil wan of Vitellius and 
Vespasian.''^ The temples of Jupiter and his lundred deities had 
crumbled into dust; their place was supplied by monasteries and 
bouses; and the solid walls^ the long and shelving porticoes, were 
decayed or ruined by the lapse of time. It was the first act of the 
Romans, an act of freedom, to restore the strength, though not the 
beauty, of the Capitol ; to fortify the seat of their arms and counsels; 
and as often as they ascended the hiU, the coldest minds must have 
glowed with the remembrance of their ancestors. II. The 
first Caesars had been invested with the exclusive coinage 
of the gold and silver ; to the senate tliey abandoned the baser metal 
of bronze or copper : the emblems and legends were inscribed 
on a more ample field by the genius of fiattery ; and the prince was 
relieved from the care of celebrating his own virtues. The successors 
of Diocletian deq[>i8ed even the flattery of the senate : theur royal 
officers at Rome, and in the provinces, assumed the sole direction of 
the mint ; and the same prerogative was inherited by the Gothic 
kings of Italy, and the long series of the Greek, the French, and the 
German dynasties. After an abdication of eight hundred years the 

^ After many disputog nmonp^ the antiquaries of Rome, it seeing dotcrmined that 
the summit of the Capitoline hill next the river is strictly tho Mons Tarpeiua, the 
An; and that on the other aummit» the church and couvent of Araceli, the barefooi 
friars of St. FranctB ooeapy tho temple of Japiter (l^aidini, Roma Antica, L v* c 

11-10)." 
^ Tacit. Hist. iii. fi9, 70. 

This partition of tlic noble and Laser metals between the emperor and Renate 
must however ho adopt*)d, not an a pot<itivu fact, but as tlic probable opinion of the 
best antiquaries'* (see the Science des MMaiUes of the P6rc Jouberti tom* ii. p. 
311, in the improved and acaroe edition of the Bftron de la Bartie). 



' The best modem writers on the topo> lazzo Ca£Gu:elli. See Bunseo, Beschrei- 

grapliy of Bome hftTe, however, come to bung <5eT Stadt Rom, vol. iii. p. 10, seq. ; 

a contrary conclusion. They niaiutain Backer, Ilm Ibiich der Romiachen Alter- 

that the Arx i» the north-eastern summit^ thiimer, vol. i. p. 385, seq. — S. 
now oooapied by the ehuroh of Ara Oeli; Dr. CSardwell (Lecture on Andeut 

and that the Capitolium, or temple of Coins, p. 70 ct scq.) tu^igns convincing 

Jupiter, is the south-western summit^ reasons in support of tius opinion. — M. 
vloeh is now covered in part by the 
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Roman senate asserted this honourable and lucrative privilege ; which 
was tacitly renounced by the popes, from Paschal the Second to 
tlie establishment of their residence beyond the Alps. Some of these 
republican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries arc shown in 
the cabinets of the curious. On one of theae, a gold medal, Christ 
is depictured holding in his left hand a book with this inscription : 
" The vow of the Roman senate and people : Rome the 
" CAPITAL OF THE WORLD on the reverse, St. Peter delivering a 
banner to a kneeling senator in his cap and gown, with the name 
and arms of his family impressed uii a shield.'* III. With iiiepnrftet 
the empire, the prajfect of the city had declined to a 
municipal officer ; yet he still exercised iu tiio la^t appeal the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction ; and a drawn sword, which he received 
from the successors of Otho, Wcis the mode of his investiture and 
the emblem of his functions.'*" The dignity was confined to the 
noble families of Rome : the choice of the people was ratified by 
the pope; but a triple oath of fidelity must have often embarmbsed 
the praefect in the conflict of adverse duties.*' A servant, in whom 
they possessed but a third share, was dismissed by the independent 
Romans: in his i)lace they elected a patrician ;* but this title, which 
Charlemagne had not disdained, was too lofty for a citizen or a 
subject ; and after the first fervour of rebellion, they consented 
witiiout reluctance to the restoration of the praefect About j^^p, 
fifty years after this event, Innocent the Third, the most 
ambitious, or at least the most fortunate of the pontifis, delivered 
the Romans and hhnself from this badge of foreign dominion : he 

Li his xxviHlt disnrtation on the Aaliquftiefl of Italy (torn. ii. p. 559-S69), Iftnr*' 

tori exhibits a series of tlio scnatorian coins, wliirh boro the obscure uiuut's oC JjT"r' 
tiatif 'Ij^ortiiitit I'rooisini, Paparini, During this period, all the popes, without excepting 
Boidfiioe VIII., sbitaiiiied from the right of ooining, which was remimod hy his auo' 
oeaaor Beuedict XI. aud re>^ul;irly exercised in the court of Avignou. 

* A German historum, Qerard of lieichorspeg (in Baluz. Afiocell. torn. v. p. 64, apud 
Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, torn. iii. p. 285), thus deseiihes the oonstitation of 
Rome in the xith century: Graiulior;i urbis et orbia negotia epectant ad Roinanutn 
pontificem itemque ad lioiuauum Imperatorem, aive illiua vicarium urbis prsefectum, 
qui de soft d^p^tate nspidt iitnunque, ridelieefc dominum papam coi IheitlMHidiiittm, 
et d rainum imperatoEfim a quo aocipit mm poteatsAis inaigne^ aoilioet gladitnu 
ezertuui. 

« Tbo words of e oontemponury writer (Fandulph. Pisan. in Vit. Fasdial. 11. 
^ 357, 358) describe the eleCQon and oath of the prapfect in 1118, inconsuUis patribna 

looa pnefectoria Laudes prsefectorise .... comitiorum applausuui 

jnrBtttium populo in ambonem sublevaai • . . » . oonflcmati earn in urbe 

prafbctum petosU 

* The Romans elected Jordanua patii- succeeded in abolLahing the patrioiate, 
eian in the year 1144, in the pontlBcate banishing Jordanus, aoA nndmng the 

of Lucius II. LuciuH met hin death in .senate depi T 'leiit on himself. Von 
attempting to stem the ptipular torrent; Haumor, * Holienstaufen,' Th<'il, 
hut in 1145 his nunessor, Eugenius III., p. 215.— S. 
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SENATE. 



Crap. LXIX. 



invested the praefect with a bauner instead of a sword, and absolved 
him from all dependence of oaths or serrice to the German emperors/* 
In his plane an ecclesiastic, a present or future cardinal, was named 
by the pope to the civii government of Rome ; but his jurisdiction 
has been reduced to a narrow compass ; and in the days of free- , 
dom the right or exercise was derived from the senate and people. 

IV. After the revival of the senate,^^ the conscript fathei*s 
dMioeoftbe (if I may nse the expression) were invested witli liie iegis- 
lative ami executive power ; but their views seldom reached 
beyond the present day ; and that day was most frequently disturbed 
by violence aiul tumult. In its utmost plenitude the order or assembly 
consisted of fifty-six e-iMiators/* the most eminent of whom were 
distinguished by the title of counsellor : they were nominated, perhaps 
annually, by the people ; and a previous choice of their electors, ten 
persons in each region, or parish, might afford a basis for a free and 
permanent constitution.* The popes, who in this tempest submitted 
rather to bend than to bro;ik, contirmed by treaty the establishment 
and privilpiies of the senate, and expected from time, peace, and 
religion, the restoration of their government. The motives of public 
and private int( i t -^t might sometimes draw from the Romans an 
occasional and temporary sacrifice of their claims ; and they renewed 
their oath of allefriance to the successor of St. Peter and ConstanUnev 
the lawful head of the church and the republic." 

The union andidgour of a public council was dissolved in a lawless 
ThsofflM city; and the Romans soon adopted a nioie strong and 
«ra«itor. giji^pig mode of administration. They condensed the name 
and authority of the senate in a single magistrate or two colleagues ; 
and as they were changed at the end of a year, or of six months, 
the greatness of the trust was compensated by the shortness of the 

*' Urbia pncfectum ad ligiam fidelitatcm reccpit, et per mantum quod illi donayit 
de pr8sfeotur& «am pviblioe ioveativit, qui usque ad id tempuB jurameoto fidelitutia 
imperatori fuit obl^tus et ab «o prsfecturs tenuit honorem (Qesta Inmooeiit, III. in 
Huratori, torn. iii. P. i. p. 4S7). 

^ OUlo Frising. Chron. -rii. 31, de Gest. Frederic. I., 1. i. o. 27. 

** Om ooimtrymau, Koger Horeden, speaks of the single senators, of the Capuzzt 
family, &c., quorum temporibus melius r^ebatur Roma quam nunc (a.D, 1194) cat 
temporibus Ivi. seuatonim (Ducaage. Gloas. toin« vi. p. 191, SEMAXoaEs). 

^ Mnrstori (dissert. xUf. torn. lii. p. 785-788) has pnblidied an original treaty: 
Concordia inter D. nostrum pupam Clemeiitein III. et senatores populi Homani super 
regalibus et aliis dignitatibus urbis, &c., aono ^4° seuatilkB. Th» senate speaks, and 
speaks wiA authority: Reddinras ad prmem .... habebimtis .... dabttis presbyteria 
.... jurabimus pacem et fulelitatem, Sec. Achartnla de Teuimentis Tusculani, dated 
in the 47tli year of the same lera, and confirmed decreto amplisaimi ordinis senatiis, 
aodamatfione P. R. pnblioe CspitMio oouistaitis. li la tlure m find tSie dififercnce 
of senatorsB ooDsOiarii and auople aenaAon (Muratori, diaaert z2iL torn. iii. p. 787- 
7d9). 



* On important emergencies the people decij^ion by acclamation. Yon "R.unuerj 
was assembled in the Gapitol» and gave its ' Hohenstaufen,' V TheU, p. 
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term. But in this transient rriL i the senators of Rom*^ indulged 
their avarice and ambition ; their jusiice was perverted In the interest 
of their family and faction ; and as they punished only their enemies, 
thev were obeyed only by their adherents. Anarchy, no longer 
tempered hv the pastoral care of their bishop, admonished the 
Roraans that thi^y were incapable of cfnerning themselves ; and they 
souirht abroad tiioso blessings which they were hopeless of finding 
at home. In the same age, and from the same motives, most of the 
Italian republics were prompted to embrace a measure which, 
however strange it may seem, was adapted to their situation, and 
productive of the most s^ilutary effecta^* They chose, in some 
foreign but friendly city, an injpartial magistrate of noble birth and 
unblemished character, a soldier and a statesman, recommended by 
the voice of fame and his country, to whom they delegated for a 
time the supreme administration of peace and war. The compact 
between the governor and the governed was sealed with oaths and 
subscriptions ; and the duration of his power, the measure of his 
Stipend, the nature of their mutual obligations, were defined with 
scrupulous precision. They swore to obey him as their la\%'ful 
superior : he pledged his faith to unite the indifference of a stranger 
with the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four or six knights and 
civilians, his assessors in arms and justice, attended the I^odestdj*'' 
who maintained at his own expense a decent retinue of servants and 
horses: his wife, his son, his brother, who might bias the affections 
of the jiidi^^e, were left behind : during the exercise of his ofhce he 
was not permitted to purchase land, to contract an alliance, or even 
to accept an invitation in the house of a citizen ; nor could he 
honourably depart till he had satisfied the complaints that might be 
urged against his srovernment. 

It was thus, al)uut t!ie nnddle of the thirteenth century, that the 
Romans called from Boluirna the seiiator Brancaleone,^* 
whose fiime and merit have been rescued from oblivion by a4>. 
the pen of an EogUsh historian. A just anxiety for his 

* lioratort (dimoi. zlv. torn. iv. p. 64-92) htm fully explained tliia mude of 
gOY«niin«iit; iind tiifl Oeeuhu Pagloralig, which hb has giTtn at tlia end, is a treatise or 
BertnoD on the duties of these foreign marnstratea. 

^ In the Latin writers, at least of the silver if^, the title of Foieitas was transforrutl 
the office to the magistmte:— 

Hujtis qui trahitnr pmfeeactatn smnere maviit 
An lidenarum Gaitoiirninqiie ««m Potestas. 

(Juveual. Satir. x. 99.) 

* See the life and death of Brancaleone, in the Ilistoria Major of Matthew PariiL 
p. 741, 757, 792, 797, 799, 810, 823, 833, 836, 840. The mnltttude ©f pilgrims and 
suitors connected Romo; and St. Alban'a, and the resentment of the English clei]gy 
prompted them to rejoice whenever the popes were humbled and oppressed. 
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ZOi CHARLES OF ANJOU. Chap. TfXIX. 

reputation, a clear foresight of the difficulties of the ta^k, had engaged 
him to refuse the honour of their choke : the statutes of Kome were 
suspended, and his office proloncred to the term of three jears. liy 
the guilty and licentious he was accusrMl as cruel ; by the clergy he 
was suspected as partial ; but the friends of peace and order ap- 
plauded the finn and upright iiia^nstrate by whom those blessings 
were restored. No crlininals were so jwwerful as to brave, so obscure 
as to elude, the justice of the senator. ]^y his sentence two nobles of 
tlie Aiuiibaldi family were executed on a gibbet; and he inexorably 
demolished, in the city and neighbourhood, one hundred and forty 
towers, the strong shelters of rapine and mischief. The bishop, as a 
simple bishop, was compelled to reside in his diocese ; and the stan- 
dard of Brancaleone was displayed in the field with terror and effect. 
His ser\ ices were repaid by the uigratitude of a people unworthy of 
the happiness which they enjoyed. By the public robbers, whom he 
had provoked for their sake, the Romaos were excited to depose and 
imprison their benefactor; nor would his life have been spared if 
Bologna had not possessed a pledge for his safety. Before his depar- 
ture the prudent senator had required the exchange of thirty hostages 
of the noblest families of Rome : on the news of his danger, and at 
the prayer of his wife, they were more strictly guarded ; and Bologna, 
in the cause of honour, sustained the thunders of a papal interdict 
This generous resistance allowed the Romans to compare the present 
with the past ; and Brancaleone was conducted from the prison to the 
Capitol amidst the acclamations of a repentant people. Hie re- 
mainder of his government was firm and fortunate ; mid as soon as 
envy waa appeased by death, bis bead, endoaed in a preciouB vase^ 
was deposited on a lofty cohmm of marble.^* 

The impotence of reason and nrtue recommended m Italy a more 
cbario^ of effectual ehoiee ; instead of a private dtizen, to whom they 
^^AM. yielded a voluntary and precarious obedience, the Romans 
i366-m8. elected for their senator some prince of independent power, 
who could defend them from their enemies and themselves^ Qiarles 
of Anjou and Provence^ the most amlntious and warlike monarch of 
the age, accepted at the same time the kingdom of Naples from the 
pope and the office of senator from the Roman people.^ As he 

^ Matth w !^ari.s tlius ends his account: Caput vero ipeiits Brancnleonis in vaso 
pretioso super marmoream columnam collooatum, in signum sul valoris et probitatis, 
quasi wUquias, superstitioBe nimia ot pouipom guBtuIerunt. Fuemt enim superbonim 
potentum et malefactorum virbis malleus et cx.stiqxitor, et populi jirotector et dtfcusor, 
ventatiB et justitiffi imitator et atuator (p. A biographer of Innocent IV. 

(Muratori, Script, torn. iii. P. i. p. 591, 592) draws a leas fiiyonrable portrait of this 
Ohibel ino senator, 

^ The election of Charles of Ai^ou to the office of perpetual senator of Borne ia 
mezttioned by th« historiiuw in tlie viiith volnmo .of the CoUoetiaii of Hnnturi, by 
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passed throiigh the city in his road to victory he received their oath 
of aiiegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, cand biaoothed in a short 
▼imt the harsh features of his despotic character. Yet even Charles 
was exposed to the inconstancy of the ])eople, who eahited with the 
same acclamations the passage of his rival, the unfortunate Conradin ; 
and a powerful avenger, who reifrned in the Capitol, alarmed the 
fears and jealousy of the popes. The absolute term of his life was 
superseded by a renewal everj- third year ; and tlie enmity of Nicholati 
the Third oblisred the Sicilian kin^ to abdicate the "government of 
Rome. In his bull, a perpetual law, the imperious jKnititi' a.-serts the 
truth, validity, and use of the (Iciiatioii of ( OnstiUitine, nut less essen- 
tial to the peace of the city tlian to the independence of the i hurt h; 
establishes the annual election of the senator, and formally distpiallties 
all emperors, kin^rs, prliu c^, and persons of an eminent and conspi- 
cuous rank.^* Tliis proluliitru y clause was repealed in his ^ 
own behalf by Martin the Fourih, w ho humbly solicited tlu^ :.ianmiv^ 
suffrage of the Romans. In the presence, and by tlie autho- 
rity, of the people two electors conferred, not on the pope, but on the 
noble and faithful Martin, the dignity of senator and the supreme 
admiiilstration of the republic,'*^ to hold during his natural life, and 
to exercise at pleasure by himself or his deputies. About 'n,empen» 
fifty years afterwards the same title was granted to the em- ^j^^ 
peror Lewis of Bavaria; and the liberty of Rome was 
acknowledged by her two sovereicnis, who accepted a municipal office 
in the government of their own metropolis. 

In the first moments of rebellion, when Ai uold of Brescia bad in- 
flamed their minds against the church, the Romans artfully j^^^^ 
laboured to conciliate the favour of the empire, and to re- ofKometo 
commend their merit and services in the cause of Cssar. 
The style of their ambassadors to Conrad the Third and Frederic the 
First is a mixture of flattery and pride, the tradition and the ooondiu., 
ignorance of their own history." After some complaint of 

NieholM 6b JanttOIa (p. 592\ tlw monk of Miui (p. 724), SriMs MkliMipiiift (L H. 

e. 9, p. 808), and Ricord,ano Malespini fc. 177, p. 999). 

u Tb» hi^HBOundinK bull of Nicholas III., which founds Im tempoi-al soverei^ty 
on the donation of OoutaBtiiio, li otill oxtant; and aa it Has been inaerted by Bomfaoe 
VIII. in the Sexte of the Decretals, it must be reoeivod by the Catholica, or at lout 
by the FapistB, as a sacred and perpetual law. 

" I am indebted to Fleoxy (Hist. Ecd^. torn, xviii. p. 306) for an extract of tlus 
Roman act, which he has taken firom the Eoolesiastioal Awnala of OderiouB Baynaldo^ 
A.D. 1281, No. 14, 15. 

** These letters and speechea are preserved by Otho bishop of Frisingen (Fabrio. 
Biblioth. Lat. med. et infiin. torn. v. p. 18-3, 187 perhaps the noblest of historians: 
he was son of Leopold marquis of Austria; hia mother, Agnes, was daughter of the 
emperor Heuiy and he was half-brother and uncle to Conrad III. tuul Frederic I. 
He hm left, in seven books, a Chronicle of the Times; in two, the Goata Fredcrici 1^ 
the kst of which is inserted iu the vith volume of Muratori's Uistoriatia. 
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EMBASSY TO CONRAD III. 



Chap. LXIX, 



His sileiiceand neglect, they exhort the former of these princes to pass 
the Alps, and assume from their hands the Imperial crown. ^ We 

beseech your majesty not to disdain the hmnility of your sons and 
**' vassals, not to listen to the accusations of our common enemies, 
" who calumniate the senate as hostile to your throne, who sow the 
^ seeds of discord that they may renp the harvest of destruction. The 

pope and the SidUanme united in an impous league to oppose our 
** liberty and ifcur coronation. With the blessing of God our zeal 
^ and courage has hitherto defeated their attempts. Of dieir powerful 
^ and factious adherentB» more especially the Frangipani, we have 
" taken by assault the houses and turrets : some of these are occupied 

by our troops, and some axe levelled with the ground. The Mil- 
<« vian bridge, which they had broken, is restored and fortified for 
» your safe passage, and your army may enter the city without being 

annoyed &om &e casde of St. Angelo. All that we have done, 
«< and all that -we design, is for your honour and service, in the loyal 

hope that you will speedily appear in person to vindicate those 

rights whidi have been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dlgulty 
^ of the empire, and to surpass the &me and glory of your predeces- 

sors. May you fix your residence in Rome, the capitid of the 
** world ; give laws to Italy- and the Teutonic kingdom ; and imitate 
** the example of Constantine and Justinian,^ who, by the vigour of 

the senate and people, obtained the sceptre of the earth." ^ But 
these splendid and fallacious wishes were not cherished by Conrad 
the Franconian, whose eyes were fixed on the Holy Land, and who 
died without visiting Rome soon after his return irom the Holy 
Land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, was more ambi- 
Yniiatih, tious of the Imperial crown ; nor had any of the successors 
4.D. iiH. Qf Otho acquired such absolute sway over the kingdom of 
Italy. Surrounded by his ecclesiastical and secular princes^ he gave 
audience in his camp at Sutri to the ambassadors of Rome, who thus 
addressed him in a free and fiorid oration : Incline your ear to the 

queen of cities ; approach with a peaceful and friendly mind the 
" precincts of Rome, which has cast away the yoke of the eleigy, 
" and is impatient to' crown her legitimate emperor. Under your 
*^ auspidous influence may the primitive times be. restored. Assert 
** the prerogatives of the eternal city, and reduce under her monarchy 

the insolence of the world. You are not ignorant that in former 

■ 

** We dodre (sidd the ignomat Bomaaa) to ratora tiw «ni^irB in earn itebim, quo 

fiiit tempore Constantini ct Juatfaiuiii, qui toium orbem vigoie Mnatte ct popuU 
Hnmnni suis tenuere maaibus. 
* Otho FVinng. d» G«rtiB Fradarici I., 1. i. c. 28, p. SSS^Si. 
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ages, by the wi&dom of the senate, by tlie valour and discipline of 
" the eqnestriau order, she extended her victorious arms to the East 
*' and West, beyond the Alps, and over the islands of the ocean. 
" By onr sins, in the absence of our princes, the noble institution of 
" the senatr has sunk in oblivion ; and with our prudence our strenplh 
" has likewise decreased. W e have revived the senate and the eques- 
" trian order : the counsels of the one, the arms of tiie other, will be 
•* devoted to your person and the service of the empire. Do you not 
** hear the language of the Roman matron ? You were a guest, I 
"have adopted you as a citizen; a TransalpiiM' stranger, I have 
" elected you for my sovereign,*' and given you myself, and all that 
** is mine. Your first and most sacred duty is to swear and subscribe 
" that you will shed your blood for the rej)ublic ; that you will nialn- 
** tain in peace and justice the laws of the city and the cliarters of 
*' your predecessoi-s ; and that you will reward with five thousand 
" pounds of silver the faithful senators who shall proclaim your titles 
" in the Capitol. With the name assume the character of Augustus." 
The tiuwers of Latin rhetoric were not yet exhausted ; but P'rederic, 
impatient of their vanity, interrupted the orators in the high tone of 
royalty and conquest. " Famous indeed have been the fortitude and 
" wi. doin of the ancient Romans ; but your speech is not seasoned 

with wisdom, and I could wish that fortitude were conspicuous in 
" your actions. Like all sublunary things, Rome has felt the vicissi- 
" tudes of time and fortune. Your noblest families were translated 
*' to the East, to the royal city of Constantine ; and the remains of 
** your strength and freedom have long since been exhausted by the 
" Greeks and Franks. Are you desirous of beholding the ancient 
" glory of Rome, the gravity of the senate; the spirit of the knights, 
" the discipline of the camp, the valuur uf the legions? you will find 
** them in the German republic. It is not empire, naked and alone ; 
" the ornaments and virtues of empire have likewise miijfrated beyond 
" the Alps to a more deserving people ; ' they will be employed in 
** your defence, but they claim your obedience. You pretend that 
" myself or my predecessors have been invited by the Romans : you 
** mistake the word ; they were not invited, they were implored. 
" From its foreign and domestic tyrants the city was rescued by 
" Charlemagne and Otho, whose ashes repose in our country ; and 
** their domiiiion was the price of your deliverance. Under that do- 

HospeB mtm, dvem fad. Advcoa ftiiati « Tnunalpinit ptrltbiiB; priucip«m 

constitui. 

*" Non cenit uobia nudum Imperium, virtute sua amiotum venit, ornamenta sua 
soeum tnsit. Penw ntw lunt ooiuuIm tui, &c CSoero or Livy would not havo 
rejected tbeflo iniagw, fbe eloquenne of » barbariail born and educated in. the 

HercjniaQ forent. 
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20B EMBASSY TO FBEDERiC I. CiiAP. LXIX. 

" miuiou your ancestors lived and died. I claim by the rignt oi 
** inheritance and possession, and who shall dare to extort you from 
my hands ? Is the hand of the Franks and Germans enfeebled 
by age ? Am I vanquished ? Am I a captive ? Am I not encom- 
passed with the banners of a potent and invindble army? You 
impose conditions on your master ; you require oaths : if the con- 
ditions are just, an oath is superfluous ; if unjust, it is criminal. 
Can you doubt my equity ? It is extended to the meanest of my 
subjects. Will not my sword be unsheathed in the defence of the 
Capitol? By that sinnrd the northern kingdom of Denmaric bas 
*^ been restored to the Roman empure. You prescribe the measure 
*' and the objects ci my bounty, whidi flows in a copious but a volun- 
** tajy stream. All will be given to patient merit ; all will be denied 
to rude importunity.*' Nadior tbe emperiHr nor the senate could 
maintain these lofty pretensions of dominion and liberty. United 
with tbe pope, and suspicious of the Romans, Frederic continued his 
march to the Vatican ; bis coronation was dkturbed by a sally from 
the Capitol ; and if the numbers and valour of the Germans prevailed 
in the bloody conflict, he could not safely encamp in the presence of 
a city of which be styled himsdf die sovereign. About twelve years 
afterwards be besieged Rome, to seat an antipope in the chair of St. 
Peter ; and twelve Pisan galleys were introduced mto the Tiber ; but 
the senate and people were saved by tbe arts of n^ociation and the 
progress of disease; nor did Frederic or bis successors reiterate the 
hostile attempt; Theur laborious reigns were exercised by the popes, 
the crusades, and the independence of Lombardy and Germany: 
they courted tbe alliance of the Romans ; and Frederic the Second 
offered in the Capitol the great standard, the Oaroeao of Milan.** 

" Otho of Frisingen, who auvc^y understood the language of the court and diet 
of Geimany, speaks of the Franks in the xiith ceutuiyas the reigning nation (Proceree 
Frand, equiies IVanei, manua Firanoorum) : he add^ however, the epithet of 
Teutmici. 

" Otho Frisiug. da Gestis Frederici I., 1, ii c. 22, p. 720-723, These original 
I translated md abridged with freedom, yet with fidelity. 

From tlie Chronicles of Ricobaldo and Francis Pipin, Muniton (dissert, xxvi 
torn. ii. p. 492) has transcribed this curious fact with the doggrel verses that accom* 
panied the gift:— ^ 

Ave dec us orbis, ave! victus tibi destinor, aire! 

Currua ab Augusto Prederico Cxsure justo. 

Vaj Mediolanum ! jam sentis spemere vauum 

Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollei* virea. 

Ergo triumphonuu urbs potcs nieraor esse prioram 

Qaoe tibi nuttebant reges qui bftlla gerebant. 

Ne si dee tacere (I now use the Italian Diasertationa, torn. i. p. 444) che nell' anno 
1727, una oopia (lesHo Caroccio in narmo diaiud ignoto ai aeopri, nel Campidoglio, 
preaso alle carcere di quel luogo, dove Sisto V, 1' avea falto rinchiudere. Stava 
posto sopra quatro colonne di marmo fino oolla aetiuente inscrizione. &c.; to the 
pnrpoae aa the old inaoription. 
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After the extinction of the house of Swabia, they were banished be- 
yond the Alps ; and their last coronations betrayed the inipotence aod 
poverty of tlie Teutonic Caesars.^' 

Under the reign of Hadrian, when the empire extended from the 
Euphrates to the ocean, from Mount Atlas to tlie Grampian ^, 
bills, a fanciful historian"^ amused the Uonianis vsjth the Ionian.* 

. r 1 • • I' - rfi • j» agaiiist the 

picture ot tneir iiiiant wars. " iliero was a time, says ndgbbounng 
Florus, " when Tibur and Praeneste, our summer retreats, 
"were the objects of hostile vosss in the Capitol, wiieii we dn uded 
** the shades of the Arician groves, when we couhl triumpli without a 
** blush over tlie nameless villages of the Sabines and Latins, and 
" even (^orioU could afford a title not unworthy of a victorious 
" geiieiaL"' The pride of his contemporaries was gratified by the 
contrast of the past nnd tlie present: they would lia\e been humbled 
by the pr<ts])ect of futurity ; by the prediction that, after a thousand 
years, Rome, despoiled of empire and contracted to her priniieval 
limits, w^ould renew the same hostilities, on the same ground v.tuch 
was then decorated with her villas and gardens. The adjacent 
territory on either side of the Tiber was always claimed, and some- 
times possessed, as the patrimony of St. Peter; but the barona 
assumed a lawless independence, and the cities too faithfully copied 
the revolt and discord of the metropolis. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the Romans incessantly laboured to reduce or destroy the 
contumacious vassals of the church and senate; and if their head- 
strong and selfish ambition was moderated by the pope, he often 
encouraged their zeal by the alliance of his spiritual arms. Their 
warfare was that of the first consuls and dictators, who were taken 
from the plough. They assembled in arms at the foot of the Capitol ; 
sallied from the gates, plundered or burnt the harvests of their 
neighbours, engaged in tumultuary conflict, and returned home ttft^ 
an expedition of fifteen or twenty day& Their meges were tedious 
and unskilful : in the use of Tictory they indulged the meaner passions 
of jealousy and .revenge ; and instead of adopting the Talour, they 
trampled on the misfortunes^ <^ th^r adyersariea. llie captives, in 
iheir shirts^ with a rope round their necks, solicited their pardon : the 
forti6cation8» and even the buildings, of the rival cities were de- 
molished, and the inhabitants were scattered in the adjacent villages. 

^ The decline of the Imperial arms and authority in Italy is related with impartial 
kaniing in the Annals of Mmatori (torn. z. zi. zii.); and the reader may compave We 
mrmtive with the Histoire dea Allftmmilff (torn* by Sdunidt, who luui OBBerved 
the esteem of his countrymen. 

• Tibur nunc auburbanum, et lesiivK Prspneete deliciso, nuncupatis in CJapitolio 
TOtis petebantur. Tlie whole p.iasago of Florus (1. i. c. 11) may bo read with 
fdmsure, and has deserved the praise of a man of genius ((Euvrea de Mout^uieu, 
torn. iii. p. 634, 635, quarto edition). 

VOL. vm. P 
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It was thus that the seats of the cardinal bishops, Porto, Ostia, 
xVlbanum, Tusculum, Praeneste, and iibur or Tivoli, were suc- 
cessively overthrown by the ferocious hostility of the Konians.**'' Of 
these,** Porto and Oslia, tlie two keys of the Tiber, arc still vacant 
and desolate : the marshy and unwholesome banks are peopled with 
herds of buffaloes, and the river is lost to every purpose of navigation 
and trade. The hills, which afford a shady retirement from the 
autumnal beats, have again smiled w itli the blessings of peace ; 
Frascati has arisen near the ruins uf Tu.-culuin ; Tibur or Tivoli has 
resumed the honours of a city ' and the meaner towns of Albano 
and Palestrina are decorated with the villas of the cardinals and 
princes of Rome. In the work of destruction, the ambition of the 
Romans was often checked and repulsed by the neighbouring cities 
and their allies: in the first siege of Tibur they were driven irorn 
_ . their camii; the battles of Tusculum and Vitcrbo"'' 
Tmcaiwm. might be cump.irccL in their relative state to the memorable 
fields of Thrasymene and (>ann». In the first of these petty 
wars thirty thousand Romans were overthrown by a thousand German 
horse, whom Frederic Barbarossa had detached to the relief of 
Tusculum ; and if we number the slain at three, the prisoners at two, 

« , . thousand, we shall embrace the most authentic and mode- 
Battle of ' r,. . 1 P ^ ^ 

ViterbOb rate account, bixty-eight years afterwards they marched 
asrainst Viterbo in the ecclesiastical state with the whole 
force of the city ; by a rare coalition the I'eutonic eagle was blended, 
in the adverse banners, with the keys of St Peter ; and the pope'tj 
auxiliaries were commanded by a count of Toulouse and a bishop of 
Winchester. The Romans were discomfited with shame and slaughter : 
but the English prelate must have indulged the vanity of a pilgrim, 
if he multiplied their numbers to one hundred, and their loss in the 
field to thirty, thousand men. Had the policy of the senate and the 
discipline of the legions been restored with the Capitol, the divided 

^ No a feritato 'Romanorum, sicut fuerant Hnstienses, Portuensea, Tusculanenses, 
Albauwnsufl, Labicensea, ct nuper Tibiirtini 'U'^tnierentur (Matthew Paris, p. Ibl). 
These events are marked in the Aunals and ludox (the xviiith volume) of MuratorL 

For t'lr r:*ate or ruin of these suburban citios, the banks of the Tiber, Sec, spe 
the lively picture of the W Labat (Voyage en Etjpagne et eu Italie), who had long 
resided in the neighbourhood of Rome; and the more accurate deacription of which 
P. Eschinard (Koma, 1750, in octavo) has added to the topogn^hical map of 
Cingolani. 

Labai (torn. Sii p. 233) mentions a recent decieo of f lio lioman govornmcut, 
which ha?' severely mortified the pride and poTOrty of Tivoli: in oivitate TiburtioA 

non vivitur civilit^ir. 

I depart from my usual method of quoting only by the date tlio Annals of Mora* 
tori, in con.Hidcration of the critical balance in which ho has weit^hed nine contem- 
porary writora who meution the battle of Tusculum (toui. x. p. 4 J-44). 

" Matthew Paris, p. 345. Thia bishop of Winchester \va^ Peter de Rupibus, who 
occupied the see tliirt} -t\vo yearn (a.t>. 1 _'06-1238), and ia deacribed, by the Engliab 
historiiui, as a soldier and a statestaau 178, 399). 
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condition of Italy woaki have offered the fairest opportunity of a 
secon d conquest. But in arms the modom Komans were iu>i abovCy 
and iii arts they were far helow^ the coniiium U vcl of the neighbouring 
republics. Nor wiis their warlike spii il of any long continuance : 
after some irregular sallies they gubsided in the national apathy, 
in the netylect of military institutions, and in the dis^^raceful and 
dangerous use of foreign mercenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegetation in the vineyard 
of Clirist Under the first Christian princes the chair of Theehciko 
St. Peter was disputed by the votes, the venality, the of^^^pop^ 
violence, ot a popular election : the sanctuaries of Rome were polluted 
with blood ; and, from the ihird to the twelfth century, the church 
was distracted by the mischief of frequent schisms. As long as the 
final appeal was determined by the civil magistrate, these mischiefs 
were transient and local : the merits were tried bv (M|uity or favour ; 
nor could the unsuccessful competitor long disturb the Uiumph (»f his 
rival. But after the emperors had been divested of their prerogatives, 
after a maxim had been established that the vicar of Christ is 
amenable to no cartlily tribunal, each vacancy of the holy see might 
involve Christendom in controversy and war. The claims of the 
cardinals and inferior clergy, of the nobles and people, were vague 
and litigious : the freedom of choice ^^ ;is overruled by the tumults of 
a city that no longer owned or obeyed a superior. On the decease of 
a pope, two factions proceeded in different churches to a tlouhle 
election : the number and weight of votes, the priority of time, the 
merit of the candidates, might balance each other : the most respect- 
able of the clergy were divided ; and the distant princes, who bowed 
before the spiritual throne, could not distinguish the spurious from 
the legitimate idol. The emperors were often the authors of the 
schism, from the political motive of opposing a friendly to an hostile 
pontiff ; and each of the competitors was reduced to suffer the insults 
of his enemies, who were not awed by conscience, and to purchase 
the support of his adherents, who were instigated by avarice or 
ambition. A peaceful and perpetual succession was ascertained by 
Alexander the Third,''* who finally abolished the tumultuary votes 
of the clergy and people, and defined tbe riebt of election Right of the 
m the sole college of cardinals.** Hie tbree orders of ^^l^SIU 
oishops, priests, and deacons, were assimilated to each iTu 
other by this important privilege ; the parochial clergy of 

See Mosheitn, lustitut. Histor. Ecclesiast. p. 401, 4U3. Alexander hinwelf had 
nearly been the victim of a contested election; and the doubtAal meiite of Innooent 
had only pr^nderated by tho weight of genius and leaniiig which St. Bernard east 
into the scale (see his life and writings). 
* The origin, titles, iiaportancf^, dress, preoedaaoy, &c., of the Roman cardiiiil>» an 
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Rome ootained the first rank in the hierarchy : they were indifferently 
chosen amonf' the nations of Christendom ; and the possession of the 
richest benetices, of the most important bishoprics, was not incom- 
piitible with their title and office. The senators of the Catholic 
church, the coadjutors and leirates of the supreme pontiff, were robed 
in purple, the symbol of martyrdom or royalty ; they claimed a proud 
equality with kings ; and their dignity w as enhanced by the smallness 
of their number, wliich, till the reign of Leo the Tenth, seldom ex- 
ceeded twenty or twenty-five persons. By this wise regulation all 
doubt and scandal were removed, and the root of schism was so 
effectually destroyed, that in a period of six hundred years a double 
choice has only once divided the unity of the sacred college. But as 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the votes had been made necessary, 
the election was often delayed by the private interest and passions of 
the cardinals ; and while they prolonged their independent reign, the 
I t tuUon C^*''^^^'^" world was left destitute of a head. A vacancy of 
ft ^ almost three years had preceded the elevation of Gregory 
Gn-gory x. the Tenth, who resolved to prevent the future abuse ; and 
**" his bull, after some opposition, has been consecrated in the 

code of the canon law."° Nine days are allowed for the obsequies of 
the deceased pope, and the arrival of the absent cardinals ; on the 
tenth, they are imprisoned, each with one domestic, in a couinion 
apartment or conclavf^ without any separation of walls or curtains; a 
small window is reserved for the introduction of necessaries ; but the 
door is locked on both sides, and guarded by the magistrates of the 
city, to seclude them from all correspondence with the world. If 
the election be not consummated in three days, the luxury of their 
table is contracted to a single dish at dinner and supper ; and after 
the eighth day they are reduced to a scanty allowance of bread, 
water, and w ine. During the vacancy of the holy see the cardinals 
are prulubUed from touching the revenues, or assuming, unless in 
some rare emergency, the government of the church : all agreements 
and ])romises among the electors are fornially ;iiiiiiilled ; and their 
integrity is fortified by their solemn oath a.id the prayers of the 
Catholics. Some articles of inconvenient or superfluous rifrour have 
been gradually relaxed, but the principle of confinement is vigorous 
and entire : they are still urged, by the personal motives of health 
and freedom, to accelerate the moment of their deliverance ; and the 

very ably disciigsed by Thotnassiu (DtsdpUiM de TESgliBe, torn. i. p. 1262-1287); 

hut their purple is now much faded. 'J'lie Bacred collcTft ^vns raised to the definite 
number of seventy-two, U> icpreseat, under his vicar, the ilisciples of Christ. 

See the bull of Gregory X,, approbaute sacro concilio, in tlie Sexte of theCsaou 
Law (1. i. tit. f). c. 3), a supplement to the Deeretals, which Ronifuco VIII. ptomuI« 
gated at Kouio iu 1 298, and addressed to all the universities of EiU'0{>6. 
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improvement of ballot or secret votes has wrapped the struggles of the 
conclave in the silky veil of charity and politeness.'* By these 
institutions the Romans were oxcluded from the election of their 
prince and bishop ; and in the fever of wild and precarious liberty, 
they seemed insensible of the ]n>s of this inestimable privilege. The 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria revived the example of the great 
Otho. After some negociation with the magistrates, the 
Roman people was assembled in the square before St. Peter's : 
the pope of Avignon, John the Twenty-second, was deposed : the 
choice of his successor was ratified by their consent and applause. 
They freely voted for a new law, that tlieir bishop should never be 
absent more than three months in the year, and two days' journey 
from the city ; and that, if he neglected to return on the third 
summons, the public servant should be degraded and dismissed.'* 
But r^ewis forgot his own debility and the prejudices of the times: 
beyond the precincts of a Genna;! ramp, his useless phantom was 
rejected ; the Romans despised tlieir own workmanship ; the antipoj)e 
implored the mercy of his lawful sovereign ; and the exclusive right 
of the cardiuais was more firmly established by this rniseasoDable 
attack. 

Had the election been always held in the Vatican, the rights of the 
senate and people would not have been violated with im- 
punity. But the Romans forgot, mid were forgotten, in thep^ig^ 
the absence of the successors of ( n rnory the Seventh, who 
did not keep as a divine precept their ordinary re^dence in the city 

" The geiiiu.'? f)f Cardln.il de Hctz had a right to paint a conclave (of lO'tr)) in which 
he was a tjpecUttor and an actor (Mdmoires, torn. iv. p. 1 5-57) ; but I am at a Iom to 
appreciate the knowledge or aauMwity of an anonymotis Italian, whose history (Coa- 
clavi de* Pontifici lloniani, in 4to. in ;?) - ' f-eu continued since the reign of Alex- 
ander VII. The accidental form of the work furnishes a leaaou, though not an antidote, 
to ambition. From a labyrinth of intrigues we emerge to the adoration of the suo- 
ceBsfVll cjindiflate; but the next page opens with ftmeral. 

^ The e\prt;sdious of Cardinal de Retz are positive and picturesque : On y v^ut 
tov^oiirs ensemble avec le mdme respect efe la inAme civility que Von observe dans le 
cabinet des rois, avec la mfiine po!it*'.";se qu'on avoit dans la cour de Henri III., nvcc 
la mdme familiarite que I on voit dans lea collies; avec la memo modestie qui se 
remarque dans lee noviciate; et avee la mdme tmarittf, du moins en appai-ence, qui 
pourroit dtre entre des frerea parfaitement unia. 

Itichieati per bando (says John Villani) sanatori di lioma, e 52 del popolo, et 
eapitani de' 35, e coneoli (amolif)^ et 13 buone huomini, uno per rione. Our kniow> 
ledge is too imperfect to pronounce how much of tliis constitution was temporary, 
and how much ordinary and permanent. Yet it i«J faintly illustrated by the ancient 
Btatut<'s of Rome. 

'* Villani (1. x. c, 08-71, in Mviratori, Script, torn. xiii. p. R J1-G4.'^) relatcg this 
law, and the whole transaction, with luuch lam abhorrence than the prudent Muratori. 
Aoj one oonTeraant with the dai-ker ages must have observed how much the aenee (I 
mean the nonsense of s^upci-j^tition is fluctuating and iiioou.siHtent. 

^' In the fji-st vohuiie of the Popes of Avignon, see the second original Life of John 
XXII. p. 14 J 1 ^ ; t he cottfeMion of the antipope, p. 145-152; and the laborimte notea 
offialuae^p. 714, 715. 
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and diocese. The rare of that diocese was less important than the 
government of the universal church; nor could the popes dcliiiht in 
a city in which their authority was always opposed, and their person 
was often endangered. From the pers^ecntion of the emperor;', and 
the wars of Italy, they escajKjd beyond the Alps into the ll()^])it.lhliJ 
bosom of France ; from the tumults of Rome they prudently witlidrcw 
to live au l die in the more tranquil stations of Anagni, Perugia, 
Viterbo, and the adjacent cities. When the flock wiis oflPended or 
impoverished liv the absence of the shepherd, they were recalled by a 
«terri admonition, that St. Peter had lixed his chair, not ni an obscure 
village, but in the c^ipitjil of the world ; by a ferocious menace that 
the Romans would niarcli in arms to destroy the place and people 
that should dare to afford tiieui a retreat. They returned with 
timorous obedience j and were saluted with the account of a heavy 
debt, of all the losses which their desertion had occasioned, the hire 
of lodgings, the sale of provisions, and the varioiis cxjjcji cs of 
servants and strangers who attended the court. "^^ After a short 
interval of peace, and perlia])- of authority, they were again banished 
by new tumults, and again sunnnoned by the imperious or ropcctful 
invit.it'iDii of the senate. In these occasional retreats the exilt s and 
fugitiv( ^ of the Vatican were seldom long, or far, distant firom the 
nK'tropolis ; but in the beo-inniug of the fourteenth century the 
apostolic throne Nv;id transported, as it might seem for ever, from the 
Tiber to the Rhone j and the cause of the transmigration may be 
deduced from the furious contest between Boniface the Eicrhth and 

B^Qj^ the king of France.' ' The spiritual arms of excomuiunica- 
tion and interdict were repulsed by the union of the three 

UM-1M8. estates, and the privileges of the Galilean church ; but the 
pope was not prepared against the carnal weapons which Philip the 
Fair had courage to employ. As the pope resided at Anagni, 
without the suspicion of danger, his palace and pereon were assaulted 
by three hundred horse, who had been secretly levied by William of 
Nogaret, a French minister, and Seiarra Colonna, of a noble but 
hostile family of Rome. The cardinals fled; the inhabitants of 

_ * Romani autem non valentos nec voleiitee ulti'a suam celai'O cupiditatem gravis- 
81 mam, contra papam movere coeperunt questionem, exjg^ntes ab eo urgentiBiiiine omuia 
qutii aubierant per ejus abaentiam damua et jactunw, videlicet in hospitiia locaudis, in 
mereimoniis, in UBuria, in redditibus, in provisiouibus, et in alii^ modis iunumer- 
abilibus. Quod cum audisset papa, pnecordialiter ingemuit, et se comperieua musci- 
pvUatum, &c. Matt. Pari«, p, 757. For the ordinary Liatoi-y of tlie popes, their Ufa 
and death, their residenco and absence, it is enough to refer to the ecclesiaatical 
annalists, Spondanus and Fleury. 

77 Baaid«« the general historianfi of the church of Italy and of France, we poftf^esA a 
vnluable treatise composed by a learned friend of Thuanus, which his last and beui 
editors have published in thu appendix (Hi,stoiro piirticuliere du grand Differend entre 
Boui&oe Vlll. et Philippe le Bel, par PieiTe du l^is, torn. vii. P. zL 61*82). 
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AiiaoTii were seduced from their allegiance and gratitude ; but the 
dauntless Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated himself in his chair, 
and awaited, like the conscript fathers of old, the swords of the Gauls. 
Nogarc^t, a toreign adversary, was content to execute the orders of his 
master : by the domestic enmity of Colonna, be was insulted with 
words and blows ; and during a confinement of three days liis life 
was threatened by the hardships which they inflicted on the obstinacy 
which tlif V |)rovoked. Their strange delay gave time and courage 
to the adherents of the church, who re:^cnrd him from sacrile2:lous 
violence ; but his imperious soul was wounded in a vital part ; and 
Boniface expired at Home in a frenzy of rage and revenge. His 
memory is stained with the glaring vices of avarice and pride ; nor 
has the conraire of a martyr promoted this ecclesiastical chaiii])lini to 
the honours ot a saint ; a magnanimous sinner (say the chromcles of 
the times;, who entered like a fo.x, reitrned like a Hon, and died like 
a dog. He was succeeded by Benc hi t the Eleventh, the mildest of 
mankind. Yet he excommunicated the nnpious emissaries of Philip, 
and devoted the city and people of Anagni by a tremendous curse, 
whose efi'ects are still visible to the eyes of snperstition."* 

After his decease, the tedious and equal suspense of the conclave 
was fixed by the dexterity of the French faction. A spe- 

rp 11 11.1 1. TranalAlioB 

Clous otter was made and acceT)ted, that, m the term ot orthchoij 

b6€ to 

forty days, they would elect one of the three candidates who Avigoon. 
should be named by their opponents. The archbishop of 
Bordeaux, a furious enemy of lus king and countiy, was the tlrst on 
the list ; but his ambition was known ; and his conscience obeyed 
the calls of fortune and the commands of a benefactor, w ho had been 
informed by a swift messenger that the choice of a pope was now in 
his hands. The terms were regulated in a private interview ; and 
with such speed and secrecy was the business transacted, that the 
unanimous conclave applauded the elevation of Clement the Fifth.'* 
The cardinals of both pjirties were soon astonished by a summons to 
attend him beyond the Alps; from whence, as they soon discovered, 
they must never hojie to return. He was engaged by promise and 
affect (HI to prefer tiie residence of France; and, after dragging his 
court tiirough Poitou and Gascony, and devouring, by his expense, 
the cities and convents on the road, he finally reposed at Avignon/*' 

It difficult to know whether Labat (torn. iv. p. 53-57) be in jest or in earnest, 
when he supposes that Anagni still feels the weight of this curse, and that the corn* 
fiekk, or vineyards, or olivo-ti'oes, ore annually blasted by Nature, the- obsequioua 
handmaid of the popes. 

See in the Chronicle of Giovanni Villani (I. viiL c. 63, 64, 80, in Muratori, torn, 
xiii.) the imprisonment of Boniface VIII, ancl the election of Client V., tlie lart of 
irhicL, likfi most anecdotes, in embaimsscJ with koiul! difficulties. 
*> The onginal lives of the eight popes of Avignon — Clemeut V., John XXI 1.^ 
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which flourished above sevcuty years'" the seat of the Roman pontiff 
and the metropolis of Christendom. By land, by sea, by the Rhone, 
the position of Avignon was on all sides accessible ; the southern 
provinces of France do not yield to Italy itself ; new palaces arose 
for the accommodation cf the pope and cardinals ; and the arts of 
luxury were soon attracted by the treasures of the church. They 
were already possessed of the adjacent teiTitory, the Venaisan 
county,^^ a populous and fertile spot ; and the Boyereignty of Avignon 
was afterwards purchased from the youih and distress of Jane» the 
first queen of Naples and countess of Provence, for the madeqaate 
price of fourscore thousand florins.** Under the shadow of the 
French monarchy, amidst an obedient people, the popes enjoyed an 
honourable and tranquil state, to which they long had been strangers : 
but Italy deplored iheir absence ; and Rome, in solitude and poverty, 
might repent of the ungoTemable freedom which had driven from 
the Vatican the suocessor of St Peter. Her repentance was tardy 
and fruitless : after the death of the old memheis, the* sacred college 
was filled with Frendi cardinals,** who beheld Rome and Italy with 
abhorrence and contempt, and perpetuated a series of national, and 
even provincial, popes, attached by the most indissoluble ties to their 
native country. 

The progress of industry had produced and enridied the Italian 
republics : the sera of their liberty is the most flourishing period of 

Benedict XII., Clement VI., Innocent VL, TJrbauV., Gregory XT., and Clement VII. — 
are published by Stephen Baluze (Vitse Papai-um Aveuioueosium ; Pans, 1693, 2 voIb. 
in 4to.) with copious and elaborate not«8, and a second volume of acts and document«. 
With the tnie zeal of nn editor and a patriot, h» devoutly justifies or exeuaaa tbt 

characters of his countrymen. 

The exile of Avignon is compared hf the Italians with Babylon, and the Baby- 
lonisli captivity. Such furious metaphor^!, nioro suitable to the ardour of Petrarch 
tbxm to the judgment of Muratori, sue gravely refuted in Ba.luze*s preface. The abbd 
da Sade is distracted between the love of Petrarch and of hia oonntey. Yet ha 
modestly pleads that many of the lot-al incoiiveniotices of Avignon are now removed| 
and many of the vices gainst wliich the poet declaims had been imported with ilia 
Koiuaii court by the strangers of Italy (torn. i. p. 23-2S). 

The cointiit Venaissin was coded to the popes iu }27^ hy Philip ITT., Iting of 
France, aiiter he had inherited the dominions of the count of Toulouse. Forty years 
before, the berecy of Count Itaymond had given them a pretence of seizure, and tiiej 
derived some obscure claim from the xith century to some lands citra I^hodanum 
(Valesii Notitia Cralliarum, p. 459, GlOj Louguerue, Description de la Franco, torn. i. 

p. ;i7<]-38i). 

If a possession of four oeiituHes were not itself a title, such objections T^ii'j^ht 
annul the bargain; but the purchase-money must be refunded, for indeed ii was 
paid. Civit itt :ii Avcnionem emit. . . . perejusmodivenditionempecuniaredundautea, 
&c. (ii''* Viu Clement. VI. iu Baluz. torn. i. p. 27_'; Muratori, Script, tom. iii. P. IL 
p. 565). The only temptation for Jane and ht r Bocond husband was ready money, 
and without it they could not have returned to the throne of Naples. 

•* Clement V. immediately promoted ten cardinals, nine French and one English 
(Vita iv*", p. tj;'>, et ikiluz. p. 025, &c.>. In ioJl the popu refused two candidates 
vecommeuded by the king <tf Prance, quod zx. cardinales, de quibus xvii. de regno 
Prancio ori^nem traxisse noscuntur in memoFato coilegio existaat (Thomaasiii, IHai' 
cipline de I'Eglise, tom. i. p. 1281). 
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population and agriculture^ of manufactures and commeroe; and 
their mecliamc labours were gradually refined into the arts 
of elegance and geniua. But the position of Rome was trfjjw^^ 
less favourable, the territory less fruitful : the character of iwiy jw, 
the inhabitants was debased by indolence and elated by 
pride ; and they fondly conceived that the tribute of subjects must 
for ever nouriidi the metropolis of the church and empire. This 
prejudice was encouraged in some degree by the resort of pilgrims 
to the shrines of the apostles ; and the last legacy of the popes, the 
institution of the holy year,** was not less beneficial to the people 
than to the clergy. Since the loss of Palestine, the gift of {denary 
indulgences, which had been applied to the crusades, remained 
without an object ; and the most valuable treasure of the church was 
sequestered above eight years from public circulation. A new 
channel was opened by the diligence of Boniface the Eighth, who 
reconciled the vices of ambition and avarice ; and the pope luid 
sufficient learning to recollect and revive the secular games which 
were celebrated in Rome at the conclusion of every century. To 
sound without danger the depth of popular credulity, a sermon was 
seasonably pronounced, a report was artfully scattered, some aged 
witnesses were produced ; and on the first of January of the year 
thirteen hundred the church of St. Peter was crowded with the 
faithful, who demanded the customary indulgence of the holy time. 
The pontiff, who watclied and irritated their devout impatience, was 
soon persuaded by ancient testimony of the justice of their claim ; 
and he proclaimed a plenary absolution to all Catholics who, in the 
course of that year, and at every similar period, should respectfully 
Tint the apostolic churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. The welcome 
sound was propagated through (Christendom ; and at first -from the 
nearest provinces of Italy, and at length from the remote kingdoms 
of Hungary and Britain, the highways were thronged with a swarm 
of pilgrims wlio sought to expiate their sins in a journey, however 
costly or laborious, which was exempt from tiie perils of military 
service. All exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, were 
forgotten in the connnon transport ; and in the streets and churches 
many persons were trampled to death by the eagerness of devotion. 
The calculation of their numbers could not be easy nor accurate ; 
and they have probably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, well 
apprised of the contagion of example : yet we are assured by a 
judicious historian, who assisted at the ceremony, that Rome was 

" Our primitive account is from Cnrdinal James Caietan (^Maxima BibliotJi. Pattum, 
torn. XXV.); and I am at a loss to determine whether the ii»ph«w cf Boui&oe YIU. bo 
a fool or a knave; the unole is a much clearer duuracter. 
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never replenislied with less than two hundred thousand strangers ; 
and another spectator ha.s fixed at two millions the total concourse of 
the year. A trifling oblation from each individual would accumulate 
a royal treasure ; and two ])riest8 stood night and day, with rakos in 
their hands, to collect, without counting, the heaps of gold and silver 
that were poured on the altar of St. Paul.*^*^ It was fortunately a 
season of peace and plenty ; and if forage was scarce, if inns and 
lodgings were extravagantly dear, an inexhaustible supjjly of bread 
and wine, of meat and fish, was provided by the policy of Boniface 
and the venal hospitality of the Uomans. From a city without trade 
or industry all casual riches will speedily evaporate : but the avarice 
and envy of the next generation solicited Clement the Sixth " to 
anticipate the distant period of the century. The gracious pontiff 
complied with their w ishes ; afforded Rome this poor consolation for 
The second ' justified the change by the name and practice 

wft Mosaic Jubilee.*® His summons was obeyed ; and 

the number, zeal, and liberality of the pilgrims did not 
yield to the primitive festival. But they encountered the triple 
scourge of war, pestilence, and famine : many w ives and virgins were 
violated in the castles of Italy ; and many strangers were pillaged 
or murdered by the savage Romans, no longer moderated by the 
presence of their bishop.*' To the impatience of the popes we may 
ascribe the successive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and twenty-five 
years ; although the second of these terms is coinnu'iisurate with the 
life of Christ. Tlie profusion of indulgences, the revolt of the 
Protestants, and the decline of superstition. h;iv(^ much diminished 
the value of the jubilee ; yet even the nmcLccnLii and last festival 
was a year of pleasure and profit to the Romans ; and a philosophic 
smile will not disturb the triumph of the priest or the happiness of 
the people.*** 

In the beginning of the eleventh century Italy was exposed to the 

*^ Sae John Villatil (1. viii. c. 36) in the xiiih, and the Chronioon Astense in the 
zith volume (p- 191, 192) of Muratori'i Collection. Papa innumerabilem pecuniam 
L'lH(li;m accepit, nam duo clerici, cum liustris, &c. 
The two bulla of Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. ai-e inserted in the Corpua 
Juris Canonici (Extravagant. Commun. 1. v. tit. ix. e. 1, 2). 

The sabViatic yeur.^ and jubilees of the Mosaic law (Car. Sigou. do Rejniblica 
Hebneorum, 0pp. torn. iv. 1. iii. o. 14, 15, p. 151^ 152), the suspension of all cai-e and 
latmnr, the periodical release of lands, debts, servitude, &c., may seem a noble ide^ 
but the execution would ho impractieablo in a profane rejuiblic; and I should be 
gkd to learn that this ruinous festival was observed by the Jewish people. 

* 9ee the Chtonide of Matteo Yillani (1. i. e. 56) in the uvth volume of Huratori, 
and the Mdmoires sur la Vie dt* Petrarque, torn. iii. p. 75-89. 

^ The subject is exhau.<«ted l>y M. Chais, a French minister at the Hague, in his 
Lettres Ristoriques et Dogmatiqui a sur les JubU^ et lea ludulgenecsjla fiwe, 175t, 
3 vols, in iL'nio.; an elaboratu and pleasing woik, had not the author prenrnd 4h* 
character of a polemic to that of a philosopher. 
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feudal tyranny, alike oppressive to the sovereign and the peo{ile. The 
rights of human nature were vindicated bv her numerous 
republics, wiio soon extended their liberty and dominion orbuw* 
from the city to the adjacent country. The sword of the 
nobles was broken ; their slaves were enfranchised ; their castles were 
demolished ; they assumed the habits of society and obedience ; their 
ambition was confined to municipal honours ; and in the proudest aris- 
tocracy of Venice or Genoa, each })atrician was subject to the laws.*^ 
But the feeble and di^^urilci ly ijovernmeut of Rome was unequal to the 
task of curbing her rebellious sons, who scorned the authority of the 
magistrate within and without tlie walls. It was no loii^u^er a civil 
contention between the nobles and plebeians for the government of 
the state : the barons asserted in anus their personal independence ; 
their palaces and castles were fortified against a siege ; and their 
private quarrels were maintained by the numbers of their vassals and 
re tamers. In origin and affection they were aliens to their country : 
and a cenuine Roman, could such have been produced, might have 
renounced these hantrhty strangers, who disdained the appellation of 
citizens, and proudly styled themselves the princes of Rome.^'* After 
a dark series of revolutions all records of pedigree were lost ; the dis- 
tinction of sm-names was abolished ; the blood of the nations was 
muigied in a thousand rlinimels; and the Goths and Lombards, the 
Greeks and Franks, the Germans and Normans, had obtained the 
fairest }X)ssessions by royal bounty, or the prerogative of valour. 
These examples might be readily presumed ; but the elevation of a 
Hebrew race to the rank of senators and consuls is an event without 
a parallel in the long captivity of these miserable exiles.'* In the 
time of Leo the Ninth a wealthy and learned Jew was converted to 
Christianity ; and honoured at his baptism with the name of his god- 
father, the reigning pope. The zeal and courage of Feter ptmuy of 
the son of Leo were signalised in the cause of Gregory the 

Muratori (Dissert, xlvii.) alleges the Annals of Florence, Parlna, Qenoa, &c., the 
analogy of the rest, the evidence of Otho of Friaiugeu (de Ge^t. Fr<^ii. 1. 1. ii. c. 13), 
and the submission of the marquis of Eite. 

As early as the year 824 the emperor Ijothaire T. foiin*! it expedient to interro- 
gato the Roman people, to learn from each indivitluul by what uationxd law he chose 
to be governed (Muratori, Dissert, xxii.}. 

" Petrarch attacks these foreigners, the tyrants of Rome, in a declamation or 
epistle, full of bold truths and absm'd pedantry, in which he applies the roagims and 
even prejudices of the old lepubUo to state of the sxvih oentury (MdmoirMy tom, 
iu. p. 167-169). 

The origin and adventures of this Jewish family are noticed by Tagi (Critica, 
tom. iv. p- 435, A.D. 1124, No. 3, 4), who draws his information froni the Chi niio- 
graphus Maurigniacensis, and Amulphus Sagicusis de Schismate (in Muratori, Scnpt. 
Ital. torn. iii. P. i. p. 423-432). The foct mu«t in some degree lie true; yet I could 
wish that it had been 000U7 related before U'waa tinned into e repcoaeh agunat the 
antipope. 
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Seventh, who intrusted his faithful adherent with the government of 
Hadrian's mole, the tower of Crescentius, or, as it is now called, the 
aistle of 8t Angelo. Both the father riTid the son were the parents 
of a numerous progeny : their riches, the fruits of usury, were shared 
with the noblest families of the citv ; and so extensive was their 
alliance, that the grandson of the proselyte wa« exalted by the weight 
uf his kindred to the throne of St. Peter. A majority of the clergy 
and people supported his cause : he reigned sevpral years in the 
Vatican ; and it is oidy the eloqnrnrc of St. Bernard, and the hnnl 
triumph of Iiniocent the Second, that has branded Anacletus with the 
epithet of antipope. After his defeat and death the posterity of J>eo 
is DO longer conspicuous : and none will be fouud of the modi rn Tiohles 
ambitious of descending irom a Jewish stock. It is not my (IrsiLm 
to enumerate the Roman families which have failed at ditl'erent 
periods, or those which are continued in different de^rrees of spleiidour 
to the prp^^pTit time.^^ The old consular line of the Frangipmii dis- 
cover their name in the generous act of hreaJdvg or dividing bread in 
a time of famine ; and such benevolence is more truly glorious than to 
have enclosed, with their allies the Com, a spacious quarter of the 
city in the chains of their fortifications : the SlavclU, as it should seem 
a Sabine race, have maintained their original dignity ; the obsolete 
surname of the Capizucchi is inscribed on the coins of the fiist 
senators : the (^onti preserve tin- iimiour, without the estate, of the 
counts ofSignia; and the Amiibaldi iiin«t have been very iL'^norant, or 
very modest, if they bad not descended Irom the Carthntjiiiian hero.'*"' 
But among, perhaps above, the peers and princes of the city, I 

♦ 

Muratori has given two dL5i;ert<atioii8 (xli. and xlii.) to the names, siii-names, and 
families of Italy. Some nobles, who glory iu their domestic fables, may be oOended 
with his Ann said tonperate criticism ; yet surely aome ouncee of pure gold are of 
tnore value than many pounds of bfvsc metal. 

* The cardinal of St. George, in his poetical, or rather metrical, history of the 
election and coronation of Boniface VII 1. (Muratori, Script. Ital. torn. iii. P. i. p. 
641, &c.\ desctibes tb» stote and families of Home at the coronation of Bonifoce Vlll. 
(A.D. 1295): — 

Interea titulis Mdimiti sanguine et annis 

Illustresque viii Eomana a stirpe trahentes 
Nomen iu emeritos tantSB virtutis honorea 
Intulenmt seae medios festumque eolebant 

A'.i ^" fulgeutcs to^a Kocianto caterva. 
Ex ipais devota donius pi-aatantis ab Ursa 
Eoclesiffi, vttltumque gerens demissius altum 
Festa Column i jociB, necnou Sah':Uta initis; 
Stephanidea senior, C'omiteSf Annihalica proles, 
^nfotttuaqiia nrbia magnum idna viribua nomen. 

(1. ii. e. 5, 100, p. 647, 648.) 

Tbe ancient statutes of Rome il. iii. c. 59, p. 174, 175) distinguish eleven familiea of 
baiona, who are obligad to swear in concilio communi, before the senator, that thcgr 
wottld not harbour or protoet any maleliMton, outlaws, &c. — a feeble security ! 
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disiinguish the rival houses of CoLONNA and Uksini, whose private 
story 18 an essential part of the annals of modoni Rome. 
I. The name and arms of Colonna'' have been the theme 
of much doubtiul etymology ; nor have the nrators and antiquarians 
overlooked cither Trajan's pillar, or tlie ( T)lumns of TTercules, or the 
piUar of Christ's flcigellation, or the luminous column that guided the 
Israelites in the desert. Their first historical apj^arance in the year 
eleven hundred and four attests tlie jx)wer and antiquity, while it 
explains the simple meaning, of tlie name. By the usurpation of 
Cavre tiie Colonna provoked the arms of Paschal the Second ; but 
they lawfully held in the Campagna of Rome the hereditary fiefs of 
Zagarola and Colonna ; and the latter of tliese towns was probably 
adorned with son^e lofty pillar, the relic of a villa or temple.'-"* They 
rike\\ ir-e possessed one moiety of the neighbouring city of Tusculum ; 
a strong presumption of their descent from the counts of Tust ulum, 
who in the tenth century were the tyrants of the apostolic see. 
According to their own and the public opinion, the primitive and 
remote source was derived from the banks of the Rhine ; and the 
sovereigns of Germany were not ashamed of a real orfabulou.-. affinity 
with a noble race, which in the revolutions of seven hundred years 
has been often illustrated by merit and always by fortune.^"'' About 
the end of the thirteenth century tlie most powerful branch was com- 
posed of an uncle and six brothers, all conspicuous in arms or in the 
honours of the church. Of these, Teter was elected senator of Rome, 
introduced to the Capitol in a triumphant car, and hailed in some 
vain acclamations with the title of Caesar ; while John and Stephen 
were declared marquis of Ancona and count of Romagua, by Nicholas 
the Fourth, a patron so partial to their family, that he has been 
delineated in satirical portraits, imprisoned as it wero in a hollow 

It ia pity that the Colonna themselves have not favoured the world \vith a 
complete and critical histoty of their lUuataiottB home. I adhere tolfnxaiorl (Dkaert. 

xUi. torn. iii. p. G47, HI 8). 

" Pandulph. Pisan. iu Vit. Paschal. II. iu Muratori, Script. Ital. torn. iii. P. i, p, 
335. The family has still great possessions in the Canipagna of Rome; but they httve 
alienated to the BoepigUoei thia original fief of CoUmaa (^Kwfihiniurd, p. 258, 259). 

* Te longliiqiia dedit teliuB et paaoue Bheni, 

le^ Petrarch; and in 1417 a duke of Guelders and Juliers ackn \ l 3dgaB(Lenfant, 
Hist, du Coiicile de Constance, toni, ii. p. r):>9) his descent from the ance?turs of 
Martin V, (Otho Oolouna); but the royal autJior of the Memoirs of Brandenburg 
observes that the ioeptre in his armis h^ been confounded with the column. To 
maintain the Roman origin of the Colonna it was ingeniously supposed (Diario di 
Monaldesclii, m the Script, Ital. torn. xii. p. 63o) that a couain of the emperor Nero 
escaped from the city and founded Mentz in QermaDy. 

I cannot overlook the Roman triumph or ovation of Marco Antonio Colonna, 
who had commanded the pope's galleys at the naval victory of Lepanto (Thttaii. K«t. 
I. 7, torn. iii. p. 55, 56; Mnret. Oratio x. 0pp. torn. i. p. 180-190). . 
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pillar.^"' After his decease their haughty behaviour provoked the 
displeasure of the most implacable of maiikiiid The two caniiiials, 
the uncle and the nephew, denied the election of Boniface the Eighth ; 
and the Colonna were o])pressed for a moment by his temporal and 
spiritual arms.'"* He proclaimed a crusade acrainst his personal 
enemies ; their estates were confiscated ; their fortresses on either side 
of the Tiber were besieged by the troops of St. Peter and those of the 
rival nobles ; and after the ruin of Palestrina or Prajneste, their prin- 
cipal seat, the ground was marked with a ploughshare, the emblem 
of perpetual desolation. Degraded, banished, proscribed, the six 
brothers, in disguise and danger, wandcicd over Europe without 
renouncing the hope of deUvcrance and revenge, In ti i ;> double hope 
the French court was their surest asyhnn : they prompted a!ul directed 
the enterprise of I'liilip ; and I should praise their magnanimity had 
they respected the misfortune and courage of the captive tyrant. His 
civil acts were annulled by the Roman people, who restored the 
honours and possessions of the Colonna ; and some estimate may be 
formed of their wealth by their losses, of their losses by the damages 
of one hundred thousand gold florins which were granted them against 
the accomplices and heirs of the deceased pope. All the spiritual 
censures and disqualifications were abolished by his prudent suc- 
cessors ; and the fortune of the house was more firmly established by 
this transient hurricane. The boldness of Sciarra Colonna was sig- 
nalised in llic captivity of Boniface, and long afterwards in the corona- 
tion of Lewis of Bavaria ; and by the gratitude of the emperor the 
pillar ii) their arms was encircled with a royal crown. But the first 
of the family in fame and merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch 
loved and esteemed as a hero superior to his own times and not 
unworthy of ancient Rome. Persecution and exile displayed to the 
nations his abilities in peace and war ; in his distress he was an object, 
not of pity but of reverence ; the aspect of danger provoked him to 
avow his name and country ; and when he was asked, " Where is now 
your fortress?*' be laid his hand on his heart, and answered, 

Muratori, Aimali d' Italia, torn. z. p. 216, 220. 

Petnuwh'e attachment to the Colonna has authoHsed the abb^ de Sade to 

expatiate on the state of the family in the fourteenth century, the persecution ol 
Boniface VIII., the character of Stex>hen and hia sons, time quarrels wiUi the 
UMni, &c. (Mdmoirea but F^trarque* torn. L p. 96-1 tO, 140-148, 174-176, 222-230, 
275--S0.) Ili.i criticism often rectifies the hearsay stories of Villani, nnd the errors 
of the less diligent modems. I understand the branch of Stephen to be now eztiiici. 

Alexander III. had declared the Colonna who adhered to the e m pefor PVadarie I. 
incapable of holcliug any ecclesiastical benefice (Villani, 1. v. c. 1); nnri the last 
stains of annual excommunication were purified by Sixtus Y. (Vita di Sisto V. tom» 
iii. p. 416)b Traaaon, aaerilcge, and proBcription are often the beet titles of andemfc 
nobility. 
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" Here." lie supported with the same virtue the return of prosperity ; 
and, till the ruin of his declininn: i\<xc, the aiicestord, the character, 
and the children of Stephen C'olonna exalted his dignity in the 
Roman repuhlic and at the court of Avignon. II. The 
Ursini nii<rrated from Spoleto ; the sons of Ursus, as they 
are styled in the twelfth century, iiom some eminent person who is 
only known as the father of their raee. But they were soon distin- 
guished amonnf the nobles of Rome by the number and bravery of their 
kinsmen, the strength of their towers, the honours (»f the senate and 
sacred college, iind the elevation of two popes, ('elestin the Third and 
Nicholiis the Third, of their name and lineage. Their riches may 
he accused as an early abuse of ne{)otism : tlic cstntcs of St. Peter 
were alienated in their favour by the liberal Cek.:,Liu ; and Nicholas 
was ambitious for their sake to solicit the alliance of monarchy ; to 
found new kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuscany ; and to invest them 
with the perpetual oflfice of senators of Rome. All that has been 
observed of the greatness of the Colonna will likewise redound to the 
glory of the Ursini, their constant and equal antagonists in the long 
hereditary feud which distracted above two hundred and fifty years 
the ecclesiastical state. The jealousy of pre-eminence and Tb^jj. i^f^^. 
power was the true ground of their quarrel ; but as a specious 
badge of distmction, the Colonna embraced the name of Ghibclines 
and the party of the empire ; the Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs 
and the cause of the eburdu The eagle and the keys were displayed 
in their adverse banners; and the two factions of Italy most furiously 
raged when the origiu and nature of the dispute were long since for- 
gotten.'**' After the retreat of the popes to Avignon they disputed 

Vallis te proxima misit, 

AppemiixugeDSB qu& prata virentia sylvas 
Sipol«taiia roetunt wmenta gregeaque protwri. 

UoDaldtBobi (torn. ni. Soript. ItaL p. 533) g^ves the Unmi » Frouli origin, which 

may be remotely true. 

* lu the metrical life of Celestin V. by the Ctffdinal of St. George (Muratori, 
torn. iii. P. i. p. 613, fto.) yn find a luminous and not inelcg^t paisage (1. i. o. 8| 
p. 203, &oO.'— 

genuit quern uobilis Ursee (i7r«i?) 

Progenies, Kotnana domus, veterataque nuignia 

Fiiscibtis in clero, pnmpasqnc expert* senatiis, 
Beliorumque mauu gruudi Btipata parentum 
Oudineos apices monon fintigia dudum * 
R^Mtds iterata tenena. 

Muratori (Dissert, xlii. torn, iii.) observes that the fii-st Uraini pontificate of ColMtin 
III. wiLS unknown: he is iucliued to read (/rsi progenies. 

'"^ Filii Urai, quondam Coelestini papcQ nepotes, de bonis ecclesino Romanao ditati 
(Vit. Innocent. III. in Mui-atori, Script, toni. iii. P. i.). The partial modifSflitj of 
Nicholas III. in more conspicuous .in Villaai and Muratori. Yet the Uwini would 
disdain the nephews of a modern pope. 

In his titty first Dissertation on the Italian Antiquities Muratori explains the 
fitotioas of the Guelphs and Qhibeliues. 
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in anns the rtucuxt republic ; and the misdiieiB of discord were per- 
petuated by the wretciied compromise of electing each year two riva. 
senators. By their private hostilities the city and country were 
desolated, and the fluctuating balance inclined with th^ alternate 
success. But none of either fionily had &llen by the sword till the 
most renowned champion of the Ursini was sorprMl and slain by the 
younger Stephen Colonna.^^' His triumph is stained with the reproach 
of violating the truce ; their defeat was basely avenged by the aasaa- 
rination, before the church door, of an innocent boy and his two 
servants. Yet*the victorious Colonna, with an annual colleague, was 
dedaied senator of Rome during the term of five years. And the 
muse of Petrarch inspired a wish, a hope, a preidiction, that the 
generous youth, the son of his venerable hero, would restore Rome 
and Italy to their pristine glory ; that his justice would extirpate the 
wolves and lions, tiie serpents and 5ear«, who laboured to subvert the 
eternal bans of die marble coluun.^*^ 

FM^nirch (torn. i. p. 222>230) has celebrated thia victory according to the 
Colonna; but two contemporaries, a Florentine fOiovanni Villani, 1. x. c. 220) and 
a lloouin (Ludovico Moiialdcachi, p. 533, bM), are less favourable to their arms. 

The Abb^ de Sade (torn. i. Notes, p. Gl-66> haa appliad tlw vith Ouume of 

Orsi, lupi, leoni, aquile e serpi 
Ad una gran marmorea ooiotma 
Fhuio nqja aovmte • it m dauMu 
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CHAPTER LXX. 



CHAEACTEB AKD Ck>B0MAT10M OF P£TEA£CU. — RESTORATION OF THE i^BKEDOM 
▲KD GoVBBUlfXHT OF BOMB BT TBV TsiBirVB BlBRZL — HiS YXBTOM AlID 
TlOBB» HI8 EZPDlSK»ir AHD BlATE. ^ RBTUBV OP TBS POFBB FBOM AviONOH. 

— Great Schism of the West. — Reunion of the Latin Church. — Last 
Struggles of Roman Libertt. — Statutbb of Romz, — Final Setxlb- 

VEKT OF THE ECGLEglASTIOAL StATB. 

In the apprehension of modern times Petrarch ' is the Italian songster 
of Laura and love. In the harmony of his Tuscan rhymes j^^^^ 
Italy applauds, or rather adores, the father of her lyric J^^JJ^^ 
poetry ; and his verse, or at least his name, is repeated by 
the enthusiasm or affectation of amorous sensibility. What- 
e?er may be the private taste of a stranger, his slight and super- 
ficial knowledge should humbly acquiesce in the taste of a learned 
nation ; yet I may hope or presume that the Italiana do not compare 
the tedious uniformity of aonnetB and elegies with the aubUme com- 
positions of their epic muse, the original wildness of Dante, the 
regular beauties of Tasso, and the boundless Tariety of the inoom- 
parable Ariosto. The merits of the lover I am still less qualified to 
appreciate : nor am I deeply interested in a metaphysical passion far 
a nymph so shadowy, that her existence has been questioned ; * for a 
matron so prolific,' that she was delivered of eleven legitimate 
^children,^ while her amorous swain sighed and sung at the fountain 

* Th« M^iMrfrM anr la Vie de Francois Ptftmrque (Amsterdam, 1764, 1767, S voli. 

in 4to.) form a copious, original, and entertaining work, a labour of love, composed 
from tlie accurate study of Petrarcli and his contemporaries; but the hero is too often 
loet in the general liiatory of the age, and the author too often languiBhes in the 

affectation of politenesa and gallatitrw In the preface to liis first volume he enu- 
merates and -wuigha twenty Italian biographers, who havts profeaaedly treated of the 
Kmie subject. 

'■' The allegorical interpretation prevailed in the xvth century; but the wise com- 
inentatorii were not agreed whether they ahould understand, by Laura, reU^on, or 
virtue or the bl—iod Tixgin, or , See the pfafiMwe to the lh»t end ieoond 

volume. 

■ Laure de Noves, bom about the year 1307, was married in January, 1325, to 
Hugues de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, whose jealouMy was not the effect of 
love, since he married a second wife within seven months of her death, which hap* 
pened the 6th of April, 1348, precisely one-and-twenty years after Petrarch had seen 
end loved her. 

* Corpus crebris partubus ezbauitum: from one of these i". issued, in the tenth 
degree, the abbd de Sade, the fend «nd grateful biographer of Petrarefa; and ih!e 
domestic motive most probably fsnggejsted the idea of hie work, and urged hiTii I i 
inquire into evei^ circumstance that could affect the history and character of hif 

VOL. Viu. <| 
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of Vaucluse.* But in the eyes of Petrarch and those of his graver 
contemporaries his love was a sin, and Italian verse a frivolous 
amusement. His Latin works of jihilosophy, poetry, and eloquence 
established his serious reputation, which was soon diifused from 
Avifrnon over France and Italy : his friends and disciples were mul- 
tiplied in every city; and if the ponderous volume of his writings* 
be now abandoned to a lont^; repose, our gratitude must applaud the 
mnn who, by precept and example, revived the spirit and study of 
the Augustan age. From his earliest youth Petrarch aspired to the 
poetic crown. The academical honours of the three faculties had 
introduced a royal dofjree of master or doctor in the art of poetry ;^ 
and the title of pott-lciuieat, which custom, rather than vanity, per- 
petuates in the English court,*" was first invented by the Caesars of 
Germany. In the musical games of antiquity a prize was bestowed 
ou the victor : ® the belief that Vir^jil and Horace had been crowned 
in the Capitol inflamed the emulation of a Latin bard ; *® and the 
laurel ^ ^ was endeared to the lover by a verbal resemblance with the 

grandmother (tae pvlieiilariy toili. i. p. 182-133, notei, p. 7-58; torn. li. pb 455495^ 

not. p. 7ti-82). 

* Yaucluse, no familiar to our English travellerB, is d«aeribed from the writings of 
Petrarch, and tho local knowkulgo of hia biognipher (M(5moircs, torn. i. p. 340-3r)9). 
It was, in truth, the retreat of a hermit; and the modenu are much miirtakan if thej 
plaoe Lanra and a happy lowr in the grotto. 

* Of 1250 pages, in a close print, at Risil in the xvith century, hut vifliont the 
date of the year. The ahbd de Sade calls aloud for a new edition of Petrarch's 
Latin works; but I maeh donbt whether it would redound to &o profit cf the book- 
Bflk-r or the amusement of the public. 

^ Consult Selden's Titles of Honouri in his works (vol. iiL p. 457-466). An hun- 
dred yean before Bstnttvh, St. Franefo rmdved the visit of a poet qui ab imperatora 
ftierat cc)ronatua ct exiiide rex vei-simm dictus. 

' From Augxistus to Louis the muse has too often been fidie and venal; but I 
nrach doobfe iHtetlMr any age or oourt can produce a similar eetablbbmenk of a 
stipondiary poet, who, in every reign and at all events, l. nrj l t;> funikh twice* 
a-year a measure of praise and verse, such as may be sung in the chapel, and* I be* 
' lieve, in the presence of Che aoverdgn. I apeak 1i» mora freely, a« Hio beet time for 
abolishing this ndiouloot oustom is while the prinoe ie a maa of virtue, end tke poet 
a man of genius. 

* Isooratea fin Ptoegyrico, torn. i. p, 116, 117, edit. Battie, Cantab. 1729) claims 

for his native Athcn - tin glory of first instituting and rernnmit ii lint^' th*^ ixZtxi — »«i 
TM ifxm fuywrm — ftn /k«V«* rix,**'* ""^ h*t*^» <^A^ /^y*" f*i The example of 

the FmatiunMBa was imitated at Delphi; but the Olympic gamea were ignorant of • 
musical crown, till it was extorted by the vain tyranny of Nero (Sueton. in Nerone, 
c. 23; Philostrat. apud Casauboa ad locum; Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin, 1. Iziii. {p. 9, 20J 
p. lo3i, 1041 ; Potter^s Greek Antiquities, vol. i. p. 445, 450). 

'* The Capitoline games fcertamen qninquennale, musiatm, equestre, gymnicurn 
were instituted by Domitiau (Sueton. c. 4) in the year of Christ 86 (Censorin. de Die 
Natoli, c. 18, p. 100, edit. Havercamp.), and were not eboliahed in th? ivth century 
{Ausonius de ProfessoribuB Burdegal. V.>. If the crown Wife given to superior merit, 
the exclusion of Statius (Capitolia oostrte inficiata Ijne^ SuV. L iii. v. 31) may do 
honour to the games of the Capitol; but tike Latin poets wiio lived before Domitiaa 
#ere cro\\-ned only in the public opinion. 

" Petmrch and the senators of Rome were ignorant that the laurel was not the 
Capitoline, but the Delphic, crown (Plin. Hist. Natur. xv. 39; Hist. Critique de le 
lU'publique des Lettren, torn. i. \>. 150-220). The victors in the Clfitol WWO OTOWned 
with a garland of oak-leaves ^Martial, 1. iv. epigram r>4 ). 
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name of bis mistress. The Talue of either object was enhanced by 
the ^fficulties of the pursuit ; and if the virtue or prudence of Laura 
vaa inexorable,^* he enjoyed, and might boast of eiijoyhig, the nymph 
of poetry. His vanity was not of the most delicate kind, since he 
applauds the success of his own labours; his name was popular; his 
friends were active ; tbe open or secret opposition of envy and preju- 
dice was surmounted by the dexterity of patient merit In die 
thirty-sixth year of his age be was solicited to accept the object of 
his wishes ; ^nd on the same day, in the solitude of Vauduse, he 
received a similar and solemn invitation from the senate of Rome 
and the universiQr of Paris. The learning of a theological school, 
and the ignorance of a lawless city, were alike unqualified to bestow 
the ideal though immortal wreath which genius may obtain from the 
free applause of tbe public and of posterity : but the candidate dis- 
miaaed this troublesome reflection ; and, after some moments of com- 
placency and suspense, preferred the summons of the metropolis of 
the world. 

The ceremony of his coronation " was performed in the Capitol^ 
by his friend and patron the supreme magistrate of the 
republic. Twelve patridan youths were arrayed in scarlet ; ^""S^H^ 
six representatives of the most iUusbious families, in green mJUSS, 
robes, with garlands of flowers, accompanied the proceBsion ; *' 
in the midst of the princes and nobles, the senator, count of Anguil- 
lara, a kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his throne; and at the 
voice of a herald Petrarch arose. After discoursing on a text of 
Virgil, and thrice repeating his vows for the prosperity of Rome, he 
knelt before tbe throne and received from the senator a laurel crown, 
with a more precious declaration, " This is the reward of merit" 
The people shouted, " Long- life to the Capitol and the poet!" A 
sonnet in praise of Rome ^^ ;ls accepted a? tho effusion of genius and 
gratitude*; and after the whole procession had visited the Vatican 
the profane wreath was suspended before the shrine of St. Pet<*r. In 
the act or diploma'* which was presented to Petrarch, the title and 
prerogatives of poet-laureat are revived in the Capitol after the lapse 
of thirteen hundred years; and he receives the perpetual privilege of 
wearing, at his choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of assuming 

^ The pioua granrison of Laura has laboured, and not without success, to vrndicate 
hi» immaealttto chaatity against the cenrarei of the gmve nod the meen of the pro^ 
&De (torn. ii. notes, p. 7B-82). 

The whole process of Petrarch's coronation is accurately described by the abW 
t« Sade (torn. i. p. 425-435; torn, ii, p. 1-6, notes, p. 1-13) firom his own writings, 
and the Roman diary of Ludovico Monaldeschi, without ododog in thu ftuthantio nar* 
rative the more receut fables of Saxmuocio Delbene. 

The original act in printed among the Fidoaa Juatiflealhes In the MAnoliw anr 
P^teM^oe, torn. iU. 50'53. 

Q 2 
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the poetic habit, and of teaching, disputing, interpreting, and com- 
posing, in all places whatsoever, and on all subject? of literature. 
The grant was ratitied by the authority of the senate and people; 
and the character of eiti/i n wns the recompense of his atiVc tion Ibr 
the Roman name. They did him honour, but they did him justice. 
In the familiar society of Cicero and Livy he had imbibed the ideas 
of an ancient patriot ; and his ardent fancy kindled every idea to a 
sentiment, and every sentiment to a passion. The aspect of the seven 
hills and their majestic ruins confirmed these lively impressions : and 
he loved a country by whose liberal s]iirlt be bad been crowned and 
adopted. The poverty and debasement of Rome excited the indig- 
nation and pity of her grateful son : he dissembled the faults of his 
fellow-citizens; applauded with partial fondness the last of their 
heroes and matrons ; and in the remembrance of the past, in the 
hope of the future, was pleased to forget the mise ries of the present 
time. Rome was silll the lawful mistress of the world ; the pope and 
the emperor, her bishop and general, had abdicated their station by 
an inglorious retreat to the Rhone and the Danube ; but if she eonld 
resume her virtue, the republic might again vindicate her liberty and 
dominion. Amidst the indulgence of enthusiasm and eloquence,** 
Petrarch, Italy, and Europe were astonished by a revolution which 
realised for a moment his most splendid visions. The rise and fall 
of the tribune Rienzi will occupy the following pages : the subject 
is interesting, the materials are rich, and the glance of a patriot 
bard will sometimes vivify the copious, but simple, narrative of the 
Florentine,** and more especially of the lloman/^ historian. 

^ To find the proofs of his entlraidfttm for Rome, I need only request that the 
reader would open, by chance, either Petrarch or hb French biographer. The latter 
has described the poet's first visit to Home (torn. i. p. 323^35). But, in the place of 
nrach idle rhetoric and morality, Petrarch might havs aomaea the present and future 
•ge with an original account of the city and Km coronation. 

^* It has been treated by the pen of a Jesuit, the P. du Ceryeau. whose posthamoua 
work (Conjurfttioti de Nicolas Gabrhn, dit de Ri«nEi, Tyran d« Rome, en 1947) was 
published at Paris, 1748, in 12mo. I am indebted to Lim for some facts and docu- 
ments in John Hoosemius, canon of Li^e, a contemporary historian (Fabricius, Bib* 
liofh. Lai. med. Mn, torn. iu. p. 273; torn. p. 85). 

" The abb(5 de Sade, who so freely expatiatea on the history of the xivth century, 
might treat, a.s his proper subject, a revolution in which the heart of Petrarch was so 
dee^y engaged (M^molrea, torn. ii. p. 50, 51, 320-417, notes, p. 70-76; toteduiiLpb 
221-243, 366-375). an idaa or a liiot in tha wntiiiga of Fetmroh has probali^ 
•Mapedhim* 

'* GioTaani ViUani, L ni e. 89, 104, in Huratori, Rerom Ttalioamm Scriptores, 

torn. xiiL p. 900, 070, 981-983. 

" In his third volume of Italian Antiquities (p. 249-543) Muratori has inserted 
the fVagmenta Ifiatorie Romans ab Amio 1327 usque ad Amium 1354, in the origuul 

dialect of Rome or Naples in the x\vth century, nnd a I.atin version for the benefit of 
strangers. It contains the most particulai- aud authentic life of Colk (Nicholas) di 
RieiKei, which had been printed at Bracciano, 1627, in 4to., nndtt* the name of 
Tomaso Foi-tifiocca, 'rt'ho inly mentioned in this work as having been punished 1 v 
the tribune for foi^gery. Human nature is scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid 
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In a quarter of the city which was inhabited only by mechanics and 
Jews, the marriage of an innkeeper and a waaherwonian 

produced the future deliverer of Rome.*°'» From such Smmct^r, 
parents Nicholas Rienzi Gabrim could inherit neither T.^*^ 
dignity nor fortune ; and the gift of a liberal education, 
which they painfully bestowed, was the cause of his glory and 
untimely end. The study of history and eloquence, the writings of 
Cicero, Seneca, Livy, (^aps^ir, and Valerius Maximua, elevated above 
his equals and contemporaries the genius of the young plebeian : he 
perused with indefatigable diligence the manuscripts and marbles of 
antiquity ; loved to dispense his knowledge in familiar language, and 
was often provoked to exclaim, " Where are now these Romans? 
" their virtue, their justice, their power ? why was I not bom in thoee 
" hapjty times?" ^' When the republic addressed to the throne of 
Avignon an embassy of the tliree orders, the spirit and eloquence of 
Rienzi recommended him to a place among the thirteen deputies of 
the commons. The orator iiad the honour of haranguing Pope Clement 
the Sixth, and the satisfaction of conversing with Petrarch, a congenial 
mind ; but his aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace and poverty, 
and the patriot was reduced to a single garment and the charity of 

impartiality; but whosoever is tliu author of tiiese Fragmeuts, he wrote oa the spot 
and at the time, aud [laiots, irithout dcngn or ttil^ tiie.maiilMn of Rom* aad the tmii* 
meter of the tribune.* 

* The first and splendid period of llienzi, his tribunitian goverumeat, ia contained 
in the xviiith chapter of the Fragments (p. 399-479), whidh, in tlM new divnuon, foniu 
the iid book of the history in zscxviii unaUor chapters or sections. 

The reader may be pleased with a specimen of the original idiom: Fo da soa ju- 
ventutine nutricato di latte de eloqueutia, bono gramatico, megliore rettuorico, auto- 
ikta bravo. Deh como et quanto era velo<» leitore ! moito usava Tito Livio, Seneca, 
et TuUio, et Balerio Massimo, moito li dilettava 1e magnificentie di Julio Cesare rue* 
contare. Tutta la die Be speculava negl' intagli di marmo lequali iaccio intomo Roma. 
Non era altri cho 9ms>, che sapesse lejere li antiohi pataffii. Tutte scritture antiche 
Tiilgarizzava; quesee fivbm di marmo justuiMBte interpretava. Oh come spesso diceva, 
" Dove suono quelli buoni Romanif dovo one loro toimDa JuatitiAf poleramme trovare 
« in tempo che q^uesai fiomno 1 " 



* Since the publication of my first edi- 
tion of Qibbon some pew asd yvtj n- 
markable documenta have been brought 
to light in a Life of Nicolas Kienzi — Cola 
di I&xmso ttnd eeine Zdt— bj 0r. Felix 
Papencordt. The most important of these 
documenta are letters nom Rienzi to 
Gharlea iho Fourth, emperor and king of 
Bohemia, and to the archbishop of Prague: 
they enter into the whole history of his 
adyenturotts care«* daring its first period, 
and throw a strong light upon his extra- 
ordinary character. These documents 
were first diaoovered and made use of, to 
a certain extent, by Pelzel, the historian 
of Bohemia. The origimds have disap* 



peared, but a copy made by Pelael for his 
own nae is now m the library of Count 

Thuu at Tcsclien. There seeuis no doubt 
of their authenticity. Dr. Papencordt 
has printed the whuo in bis nncunden, 
with tbe exception of one long thetdogieal 
paper. — M. 1S45. 

• But see in Br. Fepenoordt's work, 
nnd in Rienzi'a own words, bis claim t6 
be a bastard son of the emperor Uemj 
the Seventh, whose intrigue with his 
mother Ri< nzi relates with a sort of proud 
shamelcasneas. Compare account by the 
editor of Dr. Papencordt's work in Qua*^ 
torl^ Review, toI. Inx— M. 1S45. 
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the hospital* From this misery he was reheved by the sense of merit 
or the smile of favour ; and the employment of apostolic notary 
afforded him a daily stipend of five gold florins, a more honourable 
and extensive connection, and the riixht of contrasting, both in words 
\nd actions, his own intofjrity with the vices of the state. The 
eloquence of Rieuzi wms jirompt and persuasive : the multitude is 
always prone to envy and censure : he was stimulated by the loss of 
a brother ;uid tlie impunity of the assassins; nor was it possible to 
excuse or ex Liberate the public calamities. The blessings of peace 
and justice, for which civil society has been instituted, were banished 
iioiii Rome: the jealous citizens, who might have endured every 
p' rsunal or pecuniary injury, were most deeply wounded in the dis- 
honour of their wives and daughters ; they were equally oppressed 
by the arrogance of the nobles and the corruption of the magistrates ; ^ 
and the abuse of arms or of laws was the only circumstance that 
distinguished the lions from the dogs and serpents of the Capitol. 
These allegorical emblems were variously repeated in the pictures 
which Rienzi exhibited in the streets and churches; and while the 
spectators i^^azod with curious woiuler, the lu'ld and ready orator 
unfolded the nieaning, applied the satire, iiiflained their passions, and 
announced a distant hope of comfort and deliverance. The privileges 
of iiouie, her eternal sovereignty over her princes and provinces, was 
the theme of his public and private discouriie ; and a monument of 
servitude became in his hands a title and incentive of liberty. The 
decree of the senate, which granted the most ample prerogatives to 
the emperor Vespasian, had been inscribed on a copper-plate still 
extant in the choir of the church of St. John Lateran.^' A numerous 
assembly of nobles and plebeians was invited to this political lecture, 
and a convenient theatre was erected for their reception. The notary 
appeared in a magnificent and mysterious habit, explained the inscrip- 
tion by a version and commentary and descanted with eloqueoce 

" Petrarch, compares the jealousy of the Romans with the easy temper of the 
husbands of Avignon (M^oires, torn, i p. 830). 

" The fragments of the Lex regia may be found in the Inacriptiona of Qruter, torn. 
L p. 242, and at the end of the Tacitus of Ernesti, with some Ieame<l notes of the 

editor, torn. ii. 

^ I cannot overlook a stupendous and laughable blunder of Rieuzi. The Lex regia 
empowers YMpasiail to enlai^ the Pomoarium, a word familiar to every antiquary. 
It WM sot WQ to the tribuiM} h» oonfounds it with poniariiuni an ondMio, tnnsbteB 



* Sir J. HobhouRe published (in his 

nixistrations of Cliilde Harold) Rienzi's 
joyful letter to the people of Borne, on 
the apparently favoonble tenninatioii of 
tbb mission. — M. 1845. 
^ All this Kienzi, writing at a later 



peiiod to the archbishop of Pngn^ attri* 
buted to the criminal abandonment of hia 
flock by the supreme pontiC See Ur- 
kunde apud Papencordt, p. zUt; Qmv- 
terly Banew, p. 355.— M. 1945. 
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and zeal on the ancient glories of the senate and people, from whom 
all legal authority was derived. The supine ij^iun ance of the nobles 
was incapable ot discerning the serious tendency uf such representa- 
tions: they might sometimes chastise with words and blows the 
plebeian reformer ; but he was often suffered in the Colonna piilace 
to amuse the company with his threats and predictions ; and the modern 
Brutus was concealed under the niaak of folly and the character of 
a buffoon. While they indulged their contempt, the restoration of 
the good estate^ his favourite expression, was entertaiiu J aiiionjfr the 
people as a desirable, a possible, and at Icnuth a.-^ an a})])r()ac}iing, 
event: and while all liad the disposition to applaud, sume had the 
counige to assist, their promised deliverer. 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on the church door of 
St Gcurge, was the fii*st public evidence of his desi 
iiocturiial assembly of an hundred citizens on Mount Aveu- ^nTof**" 
tine, the first step to their execution. After an oath of ^fitj, 
secrecy and aid, he represented to the conspirators the 
importance and facility of their enterprise ; that the nobles, without 
union or resources, were strong only in the fear of their imaginary 
strength ; that all power, as well as right, was in the hands of the 
people ; that the re?enue8 of ihe apostolical chamber might relieve 
the public distress ; and that tl^ pope himself would approve their 
victory over the oommon enemies of govenmient and freedom. After 
securing a £uthfiil band to proteet hb first dedantiim, he proclaimed 
through the city, by sound of trumpet, that on the evening of the 
inOowing day all p^Bons diould assemble without arms bdfbre the 
church of St Angelo, to provide for the re-establishment of the good 
cstatft The whole night was employed in the celebration of ^Jrty 
mamrni of the Holy Ghost ; and in the morning Rioiziy bareheaded, 
but in complete armour, issued from the church, encompassed by the 
hundred conspiratorSb Hie pope's vicar, the simple bishop of Qrvieto^ 
who had been persuaded to sustain a part in this singular ceremony, 
marched on his right hand, and three great standards were heme aloft 

lo Jrxrdino de Roma cioene Italia, and is copied by the leas exciuable ignorance of the 
Latiu translator (p. 406; aud the French liiatoriau (p. 33). Even the lecutioig of 
tf iiratori has slumbeMd over the passage. 

* Pnori { Bruto) tamen similior, juTeuis uteraue, longe ingpnio quam cnjus siiuula- 
tioutiin iuduerat, ut sub hoc obteutO, liberator ille P. B. aperu*()iur tempuit) suo. . . . 
nie ngibu^ Mo ^rntudi oontenoptiu (Opp. p. 536).* 



■ Fateor attamen quo*] — nunc fatuum, Writing to an arcLbirthop (of Prague), 

nunc hy«trionem, nunc gravem^ nunc aim- Kienzi alleges Scriptural examples. Sal> 

plieem, wine astutum, nuno fervidum, tator oonm areha David efc uunmis appi^ 

nunc timiJuin simuktorem, et dissimula- ruit coram Rego; blanda, aatuta, et tecta 

torem ad hunc caiitutivum finenx, quem Judith astitit Uolofemi; et astute Jacob 

dixi, eomrtitui sepius ineniei ipmam. meniitbeiwdieL Urkoncle^zlix.-— 11.184$. 
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as the emblems of their design. In the first, the banner of liberty , 
Kome was seated on two lions, wiih ;i j)alm in one hand and a globe 
in the other; St. Paul, with a drawn sword, was delineated in the 
banner of jM*f/('6' ; and in the third, St Peter held the keys of concord 
B.nA peace. Kicnzi \s as encouraged by the presence and applause of 
an innumerable crowd, u lio understood little and hoped much ; and 
the processiuii fclo^ly roiled tor wards from the castle of St. Angelo to 
the C'apitol. His triumph was disturbed by some secret emotions 
which be laboured to suppress : he ascended w iiliout opposition, and 
with seeming confidence, the citadel of the republic ; harangued the 
people from the balcony, and received the mu^t tiattering contirmatiun 
of his acts and laws. The nobles, as if destitute of arms and counsels, 
beheld iu silent consternation this strange revolution ; and the moment 
had been prudently chosen when the most formidable, Stephen Colonna, 
was absent from the city. On the first rumour he returned to his 
palace, affected to despise this plebeian tumult, and declared to the 
messenger of Rienzi that at his leisure he would cast the madman 
from the windows of the Capitol. The great bell instantly rang an 
alarm, and so rapid was the tide, bo urgent was the danger, that 
Colonna escaped vith precipitation to the suburb of St. Laurence : 
from thence, after a moment's refreshment, he continued the same 
speedy career till he reached in safety his castie of Palestrina, lamentuig 
bis own imprudence, which had not trampled the spark of this mighty 
conflagration, A general and peremptory order vas issued frtim the 
Capitol to all the nobles that they ^oidd peaceably retire to their 
estates : tiiey obeyed, and thmr departure secsured the tranquillity of 
the free and obectient citizens of Rome. 
B^t such Yoluntaiy obedience evaporates with the first transports of 
wkh the zeal ; and Biensi felt the importance of justifying bis usurpa- 
offiL'^Jf tioa by a regular form and a legal title. At his own choice, 
^"^^ the Roman people would have displayed their attachment 
and authority by lavishing on his head the names of senator or oonsul, 
of king or emperor : he preferred the ancient and modest appellation 
of tribune the protection of the commons was the essence of that 
sacred office, and they were ignorant that it had never been invested 
lAWBof the cuiy tSim in the legislative or executive powers of the 
floodwtate. republic* In this character, and witii the coiisent of the 
Romans, the tribune enacted the most salutary laws for the restoration 

* Et ego, Deo semper auctore, ipsa die odientes, a me&, jrao a Dei facie fugiendo 

pristini\ (leg. prima Tribunatua, qusQ vehementi Spiritu dissipavi, et nullo effuso 

quidein dignitas a tempore deflorati Im- cruore trementes expuli, sine ictu rema- 

perii, et per annos et ultra sub tyran- nente Romane terre facie renovate. Ld* 

nioft occupntione vacavit, ipsos omnes po- bellus Tribani ad Geeaarem, p* xxjdT.-^ 

taotoa indiferenter Deum et justitiam M. 1S45. 
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and maintenance of the good estate. By the first he fulfils the wish 
of honesty and inexperience, that no civil suit should be protracted 
beyond the term of fifteen days. The danger of f)peqii^t perjuiy 

might justify the pronouncing against a false accuser the same penalQr 
V filch his evidence would have inflicted : the disorders of the times 
might compel the legislntor to punish every honiicide with death and 
every injury with eqtuil retaliation. But the execution of justice was 
hopclc?s till he had j)ri'N iuiL-ly abolished the tyranny of the nobles. 
Tt was formally provided that none, except the supreme magistrate, 
should possess or command the gate«, bridcros, or towers of the state ; 
that no private garrisons should be introduced into the towns or castles 
of the Roman territory ; that none should boar arms or presume to 
fortify their houses in the city or country ; iliaf the barons should be 
responsible for the safety of the highways and the free passage of 
provisions ; and that the protection of malefactors and robbers should 
be expiated by a fine of a thousand marks of silver. But these regu- 
lations would have been impotent and nugatory, had not the liceutimis 
nobles been awed by the sword of the civil power. A sudden alarm 
from the bell of the Capitol ( ould still summon to the standard above 
twenty thousand volunteers : tiie support of the tribune and the laws 
required a more regular and permanent force. In each harbour of 
the coast a vessel was stationed for the assurance of commerce : a 
standing militia of three hundred and sixty horse and thirteen hundred 
foot was levied, clothed, and paid in the thirteen quarters of the city ; 
and the spirit of a commonwealth may be traced in the grateful 
allowance of one hundred florins, or pounds, to the heirs of every 
soldier wlio lost his life in the service of his country. For the mainte- 
nance of tbe public defence, for the establishment of granaries, f or the 
relief of widows, orphans, and indigent convents, Kieiizi applied, 
without fear of sacrilege, the revenues of the apostolic chand)er : tlic 
three branches of hearth-money, the salt-duty, and the customs, were 
each of the annual produce of one hundred thousand florins;*^ and 
scandalous were the abuses, if in four or five months the amount of 
the salt-duty could be trebled by his judicious economy. After thus 
restoring the forces and finances of the republic, the tribune recalled 
the nobles from their solitary independence, required their personal 
appearance in the Capitol, and imposed an oath of allegiance to the 
new government, and of submission to the laws of the good estate. 
Apprehensive for th^ir safety, but stiU more apprehenave of the 

In one l^IS. I read (1. ii. c. 4, p. 409) perf imante quatro solU; in another, quataro 
forini — an important variety, since the florin wa^ worth ten lloman solidi (Muratori, 
duMeit. xxviii.). Tlie former reading would give us a population of 25,000, the latter 
of 250,000, familief?: I inuch-feM tiwt the fbxmer w more consistent with tht 
decay of Borne and her territory. 
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danger of a rt^fusal, the princes and barons returned to their bouses at 
Rmne in tlie garb of simple and peaceful citizens : the Colonna and 
Ursini, the Savelli and Fran^pani, were confounded before the 
tribunal of a plebeian, of the vile buffoon whom tliey had so often 
derided, and their disgrace was aggravated by the indig-nation which 
tbey vainly struggled to disguise. The same oath was successively 
pronounced by the several orders of society, the clergy and gentlemen, 
the judges and uutane^i, the merchants and artisans, and the gradual 
descent was marked by the increase of sincerity and zeal. They 
swore to live and die with the republic and the church, wliose interrst 
was artfully united by the nominal association of the bishop of Orvieto, 
the pope's vicar, to the office of tribune. It was the boast of Rienzi 
that he had delivered the throne and patrimony of St Peter from a 
rebellious aristocracy ; and Clement the Sixth, who rejoiced in its 
fall, affected to believe the professions, to applaud the merits, and to 
confirm the title of his tnisty servant. The speech, perhaps the mind, 
of the tribune, was inspired with a lively regard for the purity of the 
faith : he insinuated his claim to a supernatural mission from the 
Holy Ghost ; enforced by a heavy forfeiture the annual duty of con- 
fession and comiiiuiiion ; and strictly guarded the spiritual as well as 
temporal welfare of his faithful people.**' 

Never perhaps has the energy and effect of a single mind been 
Frwdora and morc remarkably felt than in the sudden, though transient, 
Keliomw^^ reformation of Rome by the tribune Rienzi. A den of 
robbers was converted to the discipline of a camp or convent : 
patient to hear, swift to redress, inexorable to punish, his tribunal 
V as always accessible to the poor and stranger ; nor could birtii, or 
dignity, or the immunities of the church, protect the offender or his 
accomplices. The privileged houses, the private sanctuaries in 
Rome, on which no oiiiccr of justice would presume to trespass, were 
abolished ; and he applied the timber and iron of their barricades in 
the fortifications of the Capitol. The venerable father of the Colonna 
was exposed in his own palace to the double shame of being desirous 
and of being unable to protect a criminal. A mule, with a jar of oil, 
bad been stolen near Capranica ; and the lord of the Ursini family 
was condemned to restore tbe damage and to discharge a fine of four 
bundled flonns for bis negbgenoe in guarding tbe bigbwaya Nor 
wm ibe persons of tbe baroitt more inviolate tban tbeir lands or 
bouses; and, either from accident or deagn, the same impartial 
rigour was exercised against tbe beads <^ tbe adwse factions. Peter 

^ HooMOiiiu, p. 398, apud du Cer^nn, Hirt. de Bimud, p. 194. The fifteen trtbu- 
nitian Iuvr mnv he found in the Homan birttnian (whom for bievity I shall name) 

Fui-tiAocca, i. ii. c. 4. 
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Agapet Colonna, who had himself been senator of Eome, was arrested 
in the street for injury or debt; and justice was appeased by the 
tardy execution of Martin Ursini, who, anionor his various acts of 
violence and rapine, had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the mouth 
of the Tiber.^*^ His name, the purple of two cardinals his uncles, a 
recent marriage, and a mortal disease, were disregarded by the 
inflexible tribune, who had chosen his victim. The public officers 
dragged him from his palace and rRijHial bed : his trial was short and 
satisfactory ; the bell of the Capitol convened the people : stripped of 
his mantle, on his knees, with bis hands bound behind his back, he 
heard the sentence of death, and, alter a brief confession, Ursini was 
led away to the gallows. After such an example, none who were 
conscious of guilt could liope for impunity, and the tiight of the 
wick^, the licentious, and the idle, soon purified the city and territory 
of Rome. In this time (says the historian) the woods began to rejoice 
that they were no longer infested with robbers; the oxen began to 
plough ; the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries; the roads and inns were 
replenished with travellers; trade, plenty, and good faith were 
restored in the markets; and a purse of gold might be exposed 
without danger in the midst of the highway. As soon as the life and 
property of the subject are secure, the labours and rewards of industry 
spontaneously revive : Rome was still the metro|)ulis of the Christian 
world, and the fame and fortunes of the tribune were diffused in every 
country by the strangers who had enjoyed the bicsfiings of his 
goveniment 

The deliverance of his country inspired Rienzi with a vast and 
perhaps visionary idea of uniting Italy in a great federative (ribune 
republic, of which Rome should be the ancient and lawful j^'^JJ'^lJj. 
head, and the free cities and princes the members and * 
associates. His pen was not less eloquent than his tongue, and his 
numerous epistles were delivered to swift and trusty messengei's. On 
foot, with a white wand in their liand, they traversed the forests and 
mountains ; enjoyed, in the most hostile states, the sacred security of 
ambassadors ; and reported, in the style of flattery or truth, that the 
highways along their passage were lined with kneeling multitudes, 

Fortifiocca, 1. ii. c. 11. From the account of this shipwreck we learu some cir- 
crumstances of the trade and navigation of the age. 1. The ship was built and 
freighted at Naples for tlie ports of Marseilles and Avignon. 2. The sailors were of 
liaples and the isle of CEnaria, l&m skilful than those of Sicily and Geuuii. 3. Tho 
navigation from Marseilles was a coaating voyage to the mouth of the Tiber, whaire 
they look sheltiM in a storm; but, instead of fin lin-:' the current, unfortunately ran 
on a shoal; the vobsel was stranded, the uuuiuer.s escaped. 4. Tho cargo, which waa 
pillaged, consisted ef the revenue of Provence for the royal treasury, many bags of 
pepper and omnainon, and balea of Frnaoh elotli, to the value of 20«000 flocina: » 
riohpriao. 
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who implored Heaven for the success of their undertaking. Could 
passion have listened to reason, could private interest have yielded to 
the public welfare, the supreme tribunal and confederate union of the 
Italian republic might have healed their intestine discord, and closed 
the Alps against the barbarians of the North. But the propitious 
season had elapsed ; and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and 
many inferior cities, offered their lives and fortunes to the good estate, 
the tyrants of Lombardy and Tuscany must despise or hate the plebeian 
author of a free constitution. From them, however, and from every 
part of Italy, the tribune received the most friendly and respectful 
answers : they were followed by the ambassadors of the princes and 
republics; and in this foreiirn ((uilux, on all the occasions of pleasure 
or business, the low-boni notary could assume the familiar or HKijestic 
courtesy of a sovereign, Tlie most glorious circumstance uf his 
reign was an appeal to his justice from Lewis king of Hungary, who 
complained that his brotlier and her husband had been perfidiously 
stranirled by Jane queen of Naples:'" her guilt or innocence was 
pleaded in a solemn trial atliomc ; but after hearing the advocates,^' 
the tribune adjourned this weighty and invidious cause, which w<is 
soon determined by the sword of the lluugarian. Beyond the Alps, 
more especially at Avignon, the revolution was the theme of curiosity, 
wonder, and applause.* Petrarch had been the private friend, per- 



■■^ It was thus that Oliver Cromwell's old acquaintance, who remembered bis vulgar 
and ungracious entmnce into the House of Commons, were astonished at the ea»e and 
majesty of the Prott r r on his throne i see Hairis's Life of Cr om wril» p, 27-34, from 
Clarendon, Warwick, Whitelocko, Waller, &c.). The coMciompeBl of merit aad 
power will sometimes elevate the uiaunera to the station. 

See the causes, circumstances, and etfect.s of the death of Andrew, in Giannone 
(torn. iii. 1. xxiii. p. 220-229\ and the Life of Petrarch (Mdnioires, torn. ii. p. 143- 
148, 245-250, 375-379, notes, p. 21-37). The ahh6 de 8ade icisJm to extenuate her 
guilt, 

^' The advocate who pleaded against Jane could I T)"tbing^ to the logical force 
and brevity of his master's epistle. Johanna! inordinata Mta prsacedecs, retentio 
potestatis in regno, neglecta vmdicta, vir alter susceptus, et excusatio buL |uena, 
necis viri tni te prt^b mt fui-.se 2>articipem et conaortem* Jane of staples and Uary of 
Scotland have a smguiai* cuuformity. 



* In his letter to the archbishop of 
Prague, Rienra thtw describe* the effbet 
of his elevation on Italy and on the world: 

Did I not restore real peace among the 
" cities which wei:« dirtracted by&cnotie? 
" did I not cause all the citizens, exiled by 
< < party violence, with their wretched wivee 
" and childran, to be readmitted? had I 

not begun to extinguish the factious 
** names (aoiamatica nomina) of Guelf and 
*' OhibeUine, ftnr which countlen thou- 
•* F-^nds had poriahed body and soul, under 
*' the eyes of their pastors, by the reduction 



of the city of Rome and all Italy into 
" one amfeaole, peaceful, holy, and imited 
" confederacy ? the consecrated t^tandards 
" and bauueni having been by me collected 
" and blended together, and. in witness 
" to our holy assi iciation and perfect union, 
" offered up in the presence of the am- 
'* bsasadors of all thla eities of Italy, on fba 
" day of the a'^auntpUon of oiur Blesaed 
"Lady," P. xlviL 

hn the libelliu ad OBesarem:— I re- 
" oeived the homage and submission of all 
" the sovereigns of Apulia, the barous and 
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hap5 tlie secret counsellor, of Ricnzi : his writings breathe the most 
ardent spirit of patriotism and iov ; and all respect for the 

ftnd cole- 

pope, all gratitude for the Colonna, ^v;l^: lost in the superior brau ^^ ^ 
duties of a Roman citizen. The poet-laureat of the Capitol 
maintains the act, applauds the hero, and ni ingles with some appre- 
hension and advice the most lofty hopes of the permanent and rising 
greatness of the rc})u1)lic.^* 

While P( trar( li indulged these prophetic visions, the Koman hero 
was fast declining from the meridian of fame and power; hi> vices 
and the people, who had gazed with astonishment on the 
ascending meteor, began to mark the irregularity of its course, and 
the vicissitudes of light and obscurity. More eloquent than judicious, 
more enterprising than resolute, the faculties of Rienzi were not 
balanced by cool and commaiHlmg reason ; he mairnitied in a teiifuid 
proportion the objects of hope and fear: and yjnultMice, which could 
not have erected, did not presume to fortify, his throne. In the lila:^e 
of prosperity, his virtue^ were insensibly tinctured with the ruijacent 
vices ; justice with cruelty, liberality with profusion, and the desire of 
fame with puerile and ostentatious vanity.* He might have learned 
that the ancient tribunes, so stroiir.; and sacred in the public opinion, 
were not distinguislied m style, liabit, or appearance, from an ordinary 
plebeian ; and that, as often as they visited the city on foot, a single 

See the Epistola Horlttkoria de Capessenda Bepublica, from Petrarch to NididM 
Rieuzi (Opp« and the vth eclogue or pastoral, a pwpetual and obaeuM 

allegory. 

" In his Roman Questions, Plutarch ([c 81] Opuseul. torn. i. p. 505, 506, edit. Qraic 
Hen. Stx'ph.) states, on the most constitutional principles, the simple greatness of tbe 
tnbime^, who were not properly magistrates, bat a check on magistracy. It was 
their dutiy and ioierMt ifunSftxi mm fx^futn km ^r«Xn »<ei itainf T«V iwiTvyxMvfi r«« 
vtkiTiir .... Marav-mnifiai h! (a Baying of C. Curio) ««< fik vtf^w tTym Tr sv^w 
ftnii ivr<r^ir»Uf .... frm Tit futXX«9 Imrmwinwriu rS riifjMrt, tt^tv^tf ftiXXtv aS^iTcu rii 
%v*»ftu, &c. Rienzi, and Petiarch himself, were incapable perhaps of reading a Greek 
philosopher; but they might have imbibed tke same modeei dootrioea fnm tbim 
favourite Latins, Livy and Valerius Maariiqua. 

"connts, and almost all the people of " Jews and Christians celeb ratcf! the event 
"Italy.* I was honoured by solemn em< ''with unusual festivitiee. When the 
*' baanee and letters by the emp e ror of " eoldaa inquired fhe cause of theee re* 
*' Constantinople and the king of Kngland. ** joicitigH. and received this intenigcnce 
" The queen of Naples submitted herself " about Rome, he ordered all the havens 
" andher kingdom to the proieotion of tbe *' andoitiea omtiwoMMttobe fortifiedMid 
" tribune. The king of Htmgary, by two " put in a ataie of defanoe." P. xzxr. — 
" solemn embassies, brought his cause M. 1845. 

** against his queen and his nobles b^re * " An illustriona female writer has 

*' my tribunal; and I venture to say " drawn, vrtth a single stroke, the chamcter 
" further, that the fame of the tribune " of Rienzi, Crescentius, and Arnold of 
alenned the soidan of Babylon. When ''Brescia, the fond restorers of Roman 
" the Christian pilgrims to the sepulchre of " liberty : * Qui ont pris les souvenirs pour 
"our Lord related to the Christian and " les esperances.* Corinne, torn.!, p. 159. 
" Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem all the "Could Tacitus have excelled tidal* 
" yet tinheard-of and wonderful circum- Hallam, ToL L p. 418<— M. 
" stances of the reformation in Home, both 
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Tiator. or beadle, attended the exercise of their office. The CraccM 
would have frt)uiird or buiiied, could they have read the souurous 
titles and epitiiet:! of their successor, — " Nicholas, severe and 

" MEKCIFUL ; DELIVEiiEH OF ROME ; DEFENDER OF ItaLY ; FRIEND 
"OF MANKLNL>, AND OF LIBERTY, PEACE, AND JUSTICE; TRIBUNE 

" AuniTST : " his tlieatrical pageants had prepared the revolution ; 
but Kienzi abused, iu luxury and pride, the political raaxim of speak- 
ing^ to the eyes, as well as the understandinfr, of the multitude. From 
nature he had rereivcd the gift of a handsome person,'* till it was 
swelled and disfigured by intemperance : and his propensity to 
lanjjhter was corrected in the magistrate by the atFectation of jn*avity 
and sternnr^ lie was clothed, at least on public occa^^ifjii?, in a 
parti -coloured robe of velvet or satin, lined with fur, and em- 
broidered w ith gold : the rod of justice, which he carried in his hand, 
was a sceptre of polished steel, crowned with a globe and cross of 
gold, and enclosing a small fragment of the true and holy wood. In 
his civil and religious processions througli the city, he rode on a 
white steed, the symbol of royalty : the great b;iiiner of the republic, 
a sun with a circle of stars, a dove with an olive-branch, was dis- 
played over his head ; a shower of (rold and silver was scattered 
among the populace ; fifty guards with halberds encompassed his 
person ; a troop of horse preceded his march ; and their tymbais 
and trumpets were of massy silver. 

The ambition of the honours of chivalry betrayed the meanness 
^ of his birth atid degraded the importance of his oflfice ; and 

ofhif*™^ the equestrian tribune was not less odious to the nobles, 
A^fm??* whom he adopted, than to the plebeians, whom he deserted. 

All that yet remained of treasure, or luxury, or art, was 
cxiiausted on that solemn day. Rienzi led the procession fi-om the 
Capitol to the Lateran ; the tediousness of the way was relieved with 
decorations and games ; the ecclesiastical, civil, and military orders 
marched under their various banners ; the Roman ladies attended his 
wife ; and the ambassadors of Italy might loudly applaud or secretlj 

** I could not express in English the forcible, though barbarous, title of Zclator 
Italin, which Kfenn Menmed. 

Era beir homo (1. ii. c. 1, p. r^99). It rpmarkablo that the riso sarcastico of 
the Bracciano edition is wanting in the Koman MiS. from which Muratori has given 
Iba tMEt. In Ub Becond reign, when he k piinAed alnMwl M a monater, Bieaal trmrea 
mm TentteMa toonB trionfUe^ a modo de uno Abbato AiiMHO, or AainSno (L ifi. e. 18, 
p. 523). 

* Btraage aa it nu^ seem, tids festival was not without a fxreoedent. In the year 

1327, two barons, a Colonna and an Ursini, tho usual balance, were crratorl Icnights 
by the Koman people : their bath was of rose-water, their bods were decked with 
royal magnificence, and th^ were aarved at St. Maria of Araodi in tlia CSuHol by 
the twenty eight hnoni huornmi. They afterwards reccdvad from Bobart kfa^of Naplca 
the sword of chivalry (Hist. Rom, L i. o. 2, p. 259). 
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deride the novelty of the ponip. In the evening, vrhen they had 
reached the churrh and palace of Constantine, he thanked and dis- 
nii's.<^^d the numerous jisseinbly, with an invitation to the festival of 
tiir (Misuiiii:^ day. From the iiands of a venerablo kniglit he received 
the order of the Holy Ghost; the purification of the bath was a 
previous ceremony; but in no step of his life did IvieDzi rxeito such 
scandal and censure as by the profene use of tlie porpiiyry vase in 
which Constantine (a foolish legend) had been healed of liis leprosy 
by Pope Sylvester.'"" With equal presumption the ti ibutie watclied 
or reposed within the consecrated precincts of the baptistcr) ; and 
the failure of his state-bed was interpreted as an omen of his ap- 
proaching downfall. At the hour of worship he sht ascd himself to 
the returning crowds in a majestic attitude, with a robe of purple, his 
sword, and gilt spurs; but the holy nLe* were >oon interrupted by 
his levity and insolence. Rising from his throne, and advancing 
towards the congregation, he proclaimed in a loud voice, We 
*' summon to our tribunal Pope Clement, and command him to 
reside in his diocese of Rome : we also r-inumon the sacred collefj-c 
*' of cardinals.^*^ We again summon the two prctendeio, Charles of 
** Bohemia and Lewis of Bavaria, who style themselves emperors : we 
" likewise summon all the electors of Gennauy to inform us on what 
** pretence they have usurped the inalienable right of the Roman 
"people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns of the empire."** Un- 
sheathing his maiden sword, he thrice brandiflied it to the three parts 
of the world, and thrice repeated the extravagant declaration, " And 
"this too is mine!" The popes vicar, the bishop of Orvieto, at- 
tempted to check this career of folly ; but his feeble protest was 
silencerl by martial music ; and instead of withdrawing from the 
assembly, iie consented to dine with his brother tribune at a table 
which had hitherto been reserved for the supreme pontiff. A banquet, 
such as the Caesars had given, was prepared for the Romans. The 
apartments, porticoes, and courts of the Lateran were spread with 
innumerable tables for either sex and every condition ; a stream of 
wine flowed from the nostrils of Constantine's brazen horse ; no com- 
plaint, except of the sc^city of water, cuuid be heard ; and the 

^ All parties cli ved in the leprosy and bath of Constantine (Petrarch, Epist. 
FamU. VI. 2), aad Kienzi iuatified his own conduct by observing to the court of 
Avignon, that a Taae which had been used by a pagan could not be profaned by a pioua 
Chmtian. Yet thia crime is specifiad in tiw Dim ct eixionimaiikatuni (HocaamiiUf 
apud du Cerceau, p. 189, 19(i). 

• This verbal summons of Pope Clement VI., which rests on the authority of the 
Roman historian and a Vatican MS., i-s diapufced by the biographer of Petrarch (torn. ii. 
not. p. 70-76) with arguments rather of decency than of weight. The court of 
Avignon nd^t not choose to agitate thk deliaite qviMtiou. 

" Tlie summons of the two rival emperors, a numunwot of freedom and tollj, !§ 
extant in Hocaemius (Coryeau, p. 16^-16^). 
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lioeuUousness of the multitude was curbed hy dWipline and fear. A 
and corona- subsequcut day was appointed for the corouation of Kienzi 

seven crowns of different leaves or metals were succes- 
sively placed on his head by the most eminent of the Roman clergy ; 
they represented the seven ^fts of the Holy Ghost ; and he still 
professed to imitate the example of the ancient tribunes.* These 
extraordinary spectacles might deceive or flatter the people ; and 
their own vanity was gratified in the vanity of tlieir leader. But in 
his private life lie soon deviated from the strict rule of frugality and 
aboliiience ; and the plebeians, who were awed by the splendour of 
the nobles, were provoked by the luxury of their equal. His wife, 
his son, his uncle (a barber in name and profession), exposed the 
contrast of vulgar manners and princely expense ; and without 
acquirmg the majesty, Kienzi degenerated into the vices, of a king. 
A simple citizen describes with pity, or perhaps with pleasure, the 
Fewaod humiliation (»f the barons of Rome. " Bareheaded, their 
tSsnouL " hands cro-.-t d on their breast, they stood with downcast 
ctBmiw. (( looks in the presence of the tribune ; and they trembled, 
** good God, how they trembled ! " As long as the yoke of Kienzi 
was that of justice and tlieir country, their conscience forced them to 
esteem the man whom pride and interest provoked them to hate : his 
extravagant conduct soon fortified their hatred by contempt; and 
they conceivt'd the hope of subverting a power which was no longer 
so deeply rooted in the public confidence. The old animosity of the 
Colonna and Ursini was suspended for a moment by their common 
disgrace : they associated their wishes, and ]>erhaps their designs ; an 
assassin was seized and tortured ; he accused tlie nobles ; and as 

* It is aiQKQlAr that the Roman historian ahonld have overlooked this aevenfold 

coronation, wnich is sufficiently proved hy intrrnal evidenoe, and tiie testimony of 
Hocaemiua, and even of liienzi (^Cer^eau, p. 1(37-170, 229). 

Paoi ae fkeeva stare denante a se, raentre sedeva^ li barani tntti in piedi rittt oo 
le vraccia piecate, e co li capi; ci trattt. Beh como stavano pauioail (EBat. Rom« 
1. ii. C 20, p. 439.) He saw them, and we see them. 



* It was on this occasion that he made 

the profane comparison between hiinaelf 
and our Lord; and the striking circum- 
stance took place whieh he rohites in his 
letter t o the archbishop of Pn^e. In the 
midst of all the wild and joyous exultation 
of the people, one of his most lealous sup* 
porters, a monk, who was in high repute 
for his sanctity, stood apart in a comer of 
the church and wept bitterly f A domeetie 
chaplain of Rienzi h inquired the cause of 
hia grief. ** Now^" replied the man of 
God, " is thy master csst down from 
" heaven — never saw I man so proud. 
" the aid of the Holy Ghost he has 



'* driven the tyrants from the city without 
" drawing a sword ; the cities and the 
" sovereigns of Ital^ have submitted to 
" his power. Why is he so arrogant and 
" ungrateful towardf* the Most High? 
** Why does he seek earthly and transitory 
" rewards for his labours, and in his wan- 
" ton speech liken himself to the Creator! 
** Tell thy master that he can only atone 
'* for this offence by tears of penitence." 
In the evening the chaplain communicated 
this solemn rebuke to the Tribune; it 
appalled him for the time, but was soon 
forgotten in the tumult and hunj of 
buuness.— M. 1845. 
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soon as Rienzi deserved the fate, he adopted the suspicions and 
maxims, of a tyrant. On the same day, under various pretences, he 
invited to the Capitol his principal enemies, aniono; whom were five 
members of the Ursini and three of the ('olonna name. But instead 
of a council or a banquet, they found tliemselvcs prisoners under the 
sword of despotism or justice ; and the consciousness of innocence or 
^'uilt might inspire them with equal appreliensions of dan<jer. At 
the sound of the ^^reat bell the people assembled ; they were arraigned 
for a conspiracy against the tribune's life ; and though some might 
sympathise in their distress, uot a hand nor a voice was raised to 
rescue the first of the nobility from their impending doom. Their 
apparent boldness was prompted by despair; they passed in se])arate 
chambers a sleepless and painful niglit ; and the M uerable hero, 
Stephen Colonna, striking against the door of his prison, repeatedly 
urged his guards to deliver him by a speedy death from such igno- 
minious servitude. In the morning tliey understood their sentence 
from the visit of a confessor and the tolling of the ]>ell. The great 
hall of tlie Capitol had b en decorated for the bloody scene with red 
and white hangings: the c( imtenance of the tribune was dark and 
severe ; the swords of the executioners were unsheathed ; and the 
barons were interrupted in their dying speeches by the sound of 
trumpets. But in this decisive moment Rienzi was not less anxious 
or apprehensive than his captives : he dreaded the splendour of their 
names, their surviving kinsmen, the inconstancy of the people, the 
reproaches of the world ; and, after rashly offerimr a mortal injury, he 
vainly pi'esumed that, if he could forgive, he might himself be forgiven. 
His elaborate oration was that of a Christian and a suppliant ; and, 
a^ the humble minister of the commons, he entreated his masters to 
p 11 (1 >n these noble criminals, for whose repentance and future service* 
ill })] edged his faith and authority. " If you are spared," said the 
tribune, ** by the mercy of the Romans, will you not promise to 
" support the good estate with your lives and fortunes? " Astonished 
by this marvellous clennMny, tlie barons liowed their heads; and 
while they devoutly repeated the oath of allegiance, might whisper a 
secret, and more sincere, af.^i nance of revenge. A priest, in the 
name of the people, pronounced their absolution ; they received the 
communion with the tribune, assisted at the banquet, followed the 
procession ; and, after every spiritual and temporal sign of reconcilia- 
tion, were dismissed in safety to their resi>eetive homes, with the new 
honours and titles of geoerals, consuls, and patricians.^' 

^ Th« original letter, in wMch Rienzi iuBtifies his treatmeni of tli« Colom* (Hoe* 
semius, npud Du Cei 9enu, p. 222-229), duplftys, in genuine eoloura, the mixture of 
the knave nod the madman. 
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Durinir ?ornc weeks they were diecked by the memory of their 
d;u]LM% rather than of their deliverance, till the most 
^M)g»ee pQ^,gj.|-yj Unsiiii^ escaping with the Colonna from the 

city, erected at Marino the standard of rebellion. The 
fortifications of the castle were ha'^tlly restored ; the vassals at- 
tended their lord ; the outlaws armed against the magistrate : the 
flocks and herd.s, the harvests and vineyards from Marino to tlie i^atcs 
of Rome, were swept away or destroyed ; and the people arraigned 
Rienz! as the author of the calamities which his government had 
taught them to forget. In the camp Rienzi appeared to less ad- 
vantage than in the rostrum ; and he neglected the progress of the 
rebel barons till their numbers were strong, and tlieir castles impreg- 
nable. From tlie pages of Livy he had not imbibed the art, or even 
the courage, of a general : an army of twenty thousand Romans 
returned witiiout honour or effect from the atUick of Marino; and 
his vengeance was amused by painting his enemies, their heads 
downwards, and drowning two dogs (at least they should have been 
bears) as the representatives of the Ursini. The belief of his in- 
capacity encouraged their operations : they were invited by their 
secret adherents ; and tlie barons attempted, with four thousand foot 
and sixteen hundred hui-se, to enter Rome by forvo or surprise. The 
city was prepared for their reception ; the alarm-bell rung all niorht; 
the gates were strictly guarded, or insolently open ; and after some 
hesitation they sounded a retreat. The two tirst divisions had passed 
aloTig the walls, but the prospect of a free entrance tempted the 
headstrong valour of the nobles in the rear ; and after a successftil 
skirmish, they were overthrown and massacred without quarter by 
Defeat and crowds of the Roman people. Stephen Colonna the 

*SSi**' younger, the noble spirit to whom Petrarch jiscribed tne 

restoration of Italy, was preceded or accompanied in death 
by his son John, a gallant youth, by his bruUier l\^ter, who might 
regret the ease and honours of the church, by a nephew of legitimate 
birth, and by two bastanls of the Colonna race ; and the immber of 
seven, the seven crowns, as Rienzi styled them, of the Holy Cibost, 
was completed by the agony of tiie deplorable parent, of the veteran 
chief, who had survived the hope and fortune of his house. The 
vision and prophecies of St. Martin and Pope Boniface had been 
used by the tribune to animate his troops : *^ he displayed, at least in 

^ IU«ii^ in above-meiitioned letter, aacribes to St. BEartm the tribune^ Boni' 

face VIII. the enemy of Colonna, himself, and the Roman people, the glory of the 
day, which Yillani likewise (1. zii. c. 104) describes as a regular battle. The 
disorderly Bkirmiah, tiw of the Jtmosoa, and the cowaxdiee of Rieii^, are painted 
in the siniple and murate namstive of Fortifioooa» or tiie anoaymoua dtiimk (1. U. 

c. 34-37). 
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the pursuit, the spirit of an hero ; but he forgot the maxims of the 
ancient Roman*, who abhorred the triuinph'; of rnW war. The con- 
queror ascended the Capitol ; deposited liis ( rawri and sreptre on the 
altar ; and boasted, with some tnith, that he had cut off an ear 
which neither pope nor emperor had been able to amputate/* ITis 
base and implacable revenge denied the honours of bnrinl : and the 
bodies of the Colonna, which he threatened to expose with those of 
the vilest malefactors, were secretly interred by the holy yirgins of 
their name and family."** The people sympathised in their grief, 
repented of their own fury, and detested the indecent joy of Rienzi, 
who visited tlie spot where these illustrious victims had fallen. It 
was on that fatal spot that he conferred on his son the honour of 
knighthood : and the ceremony was accomplished by a slight blow 
irom each of the horsonieii of the guard, and by a ridiculous and 
inimman ablution from a pool of water, which was yet polluted with 
patrician blood.** 

A short delay would have saved the Colonna, the delay of a single 
liioiitii , wiiich elapsed between the triumph and the exile of Fail and 
Kienzi. In the pride of victory he forfeited what yet re- Ji^j'*^ 
mained of his civil virtues, without acquiring the fame of ^"f^^ 
military prowess. A free and vigorous opposition was formed 
in the city ; and when the tribune proposed in the public council 
to impose a new tax, and to reo-ulate the government of Perugia, 
thirty-nine members voted against his measures, repelled the injurious 
charge of treachery and comiption, and urged him to prove, by their 
forcible exclusion, that, if the populace adhered to his cause, it was 
already disclaimed by the most respectable citizens. The pope and 
the sacred collesre had never been dazzled by his specious prol'essions ; 
they were justly otiended by the insolence of hb conduct ; a cardinal 

** In deacribtag 13m fitll of the Colonna, I speak <ml^ of the haaly of Stephen tlM 
elder, -who is often confounded by tho P. du Ccr^enu with his son. That family was 
extinguished, but tho house has boon perpetuated in the collateral branchest of which 
1 have not a very aocunte knowledge. Ciroiuuapice (says Petrarch) familiso tuee 
statum. Co!umniensinrn dorms: sollto pauciores habeat oolunUiM. Quid ad rem! 
modo fundatneutum stabile, eolidumque permaneat. 

The convent of St. Silves i : a-xs founded, endowed, and protected by the Colonna 
mrdiuals, for the daughters of the family who embraced a monietic life, and who, in 
tltti year 1318, were twelve in number. The others were allowed to many wiUi their 
kin-stuen in the fourth d^ree, and the dispensation was justified by the small number 
and close alliances of the noble fiuniliea of Kome (M^moires mir P^ferurque, torn. i. 
p. 110, torn. ii. p. 401). 

^ Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of consolation (Fam. 1. vii. cpist. 13. 
p. 682, 683). The friend was loei in the patriot. Nulla toto orbe prinoipum familia 
caiior} carior tamen respublica, oarior Roma, carior Italia. 

Je rends gr&ces aux Dieuz de n'etre pas Romain. 

*t This council and opposition la oljaeanihr moitioBed by Pollistore, a contemporary 
writer, who ban preserved amne curiooa aad original foots (Her. Italioamm, torn, xvr, 
c. 31, p. 798-804). 

u 2 
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legate was sent to Italy, and after some fruitless treaty, and two per- 
sonal interviews, he fiilnrmated a bull of excommunieation, in which 
the tribune is degraded iic;ni his office, and branded with the <ruilt of 
rebellion, sacrilege, and heresy.** The surviyiTig barons of Rome 
were now humbled to a sense of allegiance ; their interest aiul re- 
venge engaged them in the service of the church ; but as the fate of 
the Coloiiiia was before their eyes, they abandoned to a private adven- 
turer the peril and glory of the revolution. John Pepin, count of 
Minorbiiio,*' in tlic kingdom of Naples, had been condemned for his 
crimes, or his riches, to perpetual imprisonment; and Petrarch, by 
soliciting his release, indirectly contributed to the ruin of his friend. 
At the head of one hundred and fifty soldiers the count of Minorbino 
introduced liiuiaclf into Rome, barricaded the quarter of the Colonna, 
and tuund the enterprise as easy as it had seemed impossible. From 
the first alarm the bell of the Capitol incessantly tolled ; but instead 
of repairing to the well-known sound, the people were silent and in- 
active ; and the pusillanimous Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude with 
sighs and tears, abdicated the government and palace of the republic 
Without drawing his sword, Count Pepin restored the aristocracy 
Revolutions ^^^^ the church ; three senators were diosen, suhI the legate, 
^^Aja.' assuming the tirst rank, accepted hie two colleagues from 
ia4MaM. ^j^g j.iy^ families of Colonna and Ureini. The acts of the 
tribune were abolished, his head was proscribed; yet such was the 
terror of his name, that the barons hesitated three days before they 
wouU trust themselves in the city, end Bienzi was left above a month 
in the castle of St. Angelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after 
labouring, without effect, to revive the afibction and courage of the 
Romans. The viuon fiteedom and empire had vanidied: th^ 
fidlen spirit would have acquiesced in servitude, had it been smoothed 
by tranquillity and order ; and it was scarcely observed' that tiie new 
senators derived their authority from the Apostolic See, that four 
durcUnals were appointed to reform, with dictatorial power, the state 
of the republic Rome was again agitated by the bloody feuds of 
the barans^ who detested each other and despised the commons: 
their hostile fortresses, both in town and country, again rose, and 
were again demolished : and the peaceful citizens, a flock of sheep, 
were devoured, s<iys the Florentine historian, by these rapacious 



*' The briefs and bulls of Clement YI. against Kemsi are translated by tha P. du 

Cer(;eau (p. 196, 232) from the ticclesiastical Annals of Odericus ILiyualduS (aJ>. 
1347f No. 15, 17, 21, &o.), who found tbem in the archives of the Vatican. 

^ Hatteo Villani deseribee tiie odgin, cbai acter, and death of this oount of Minor- 
bino, a lu.m <Ja natura inconataute e .-^eiiBa fVde, whose grandfather, u crafty notary, 
was enriched and ennobled hy the spoils of the Saracens of Nooera (L vii. c 102, IQii), 
See his imprisomnent, and the eSbrts of FMraidi, torn. ii. pw 149-151. 
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wolv^. But when their pndc and avarice had exhausted tlie patience 
of the Romans, a confraternity of the Virgin Mary protected or 
avenged tlie repnljlic : tiie i>eil ot the Capitol was again tolled, the 
uobles in arms trembled in the presence of an unarmed multitude ; 
and of the two senators, Colonna escaped from the window of the 
palace, and Ursini was stoned at the toot of the altar. Tlio dangerous 
office ot tribune was successively occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni 
and Baroiicelli. The miitint s-^ of ('erroui was unequal to the times, 
and after a faint struggle he retired with a fair reputation and a 
(tiLCL'iit fortune to the comforts of rural life. Devoid of eloquence or 
geuius, Baroncelli was distinguished by a resolute spirit : he spoke 
the language of a ])atriot, and trod in the footsteps of tyrants ; his 
suspicion wh« a sentence of death, and his own death was the reward 
of his cru. lties. Amidst the public misfortunes the faults of I^icnzi 
were forgotten, and the Eomaus sighed for the peace and prosperity 
of the good estate.*^ 

After an exile of seven years, the first deliverer was a^in restored 
to his country. In the disguise of a moni; or a pil Srim he Adventure* 
escaped from the castle of St. Angelo, implored tlie friend- 
ship of the knig of Hungary at Naples, tempted the ambition of 
every bold adventurer, mingled at Home with the pilgrims of the 
jubilee, lay concealed among the hermits of the Apennine, and wan- 
dered through the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. His 
person wa.s invisible, his name was yet formidable ; and the anxiety 
of the court of Avignon supposes, and even maguities, iiia pci*sonal 
merit. The emperor Charles the Fourth gave audience to a stranger, 
who frankly revealed himself as the tribune of the republic, and as- 
toni^iied an assembly of ambassadors and princes by the eloquence of 
a patriot and the visions of a prophet, the dovsniVill of tyranny and 
the kingdom of the Holy Ghost.*' ^\ hatever iiad been his hopes, 
Rienzi found himself a captive ; but he supported a character of inde- 

^ Tlic troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of Rienzi, tan nlalad 
by Matteo Vilhini (1. ii. c. -17, 1. iii. c. 3-a, :>7, and TIiohkw Fortifiooca (1. iii. c. 1- 
4). 1 have alightly p;i«sed over tiieso aocondaiy characters, who imitattd the ongiimi 
tribune. 

^' These viRioTiR, of whirh the friends and encmios of Rienzi seem alike ignorant, are 
Burely maginfted by the zeal of FoUistore, a Dominican iniiuisitor (lier. Ital. torn. xxv. 
c. :i6, p. 819). HmA the tribuna taught that Christ was succeeded by th« Holy 
Ohorst, that thiy tyranny of the pope would be abolished, he might have iMMn OOnviotad 
of heresy and treason, without otl'euding the Homau people.* 



* So ftr from having magnified Umm to have been in earaest, his magnifioeat 

Tisious, Pollist nrc is rn r. ' f!i ni confiiToed offers to the emperor, and the whole history 

by the documents pubiuhed by Papen- of his life, from ids hint escape from Roma 

eoidt. The adoption of all the wild doc- to hia impriuonment at Aviijut-n, azaamone 

trmea of the Fratrioelli, the Spiritualn, in the most curious ohaptaEa of liiaevanUul 

wiuch, for the time at least, Rienzi appears life. — JkL lb45. 
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peiidcace and dignity, and obeyed, as his own choice, the irresistible 
summons of the supr<Miie })ontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which had 
been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by the sufferings 
and the presence of his frieud j and he boldly complains of the times 
iu which the saviour of Rome was delivered by her emperor into the 
hands of her bishop, Rienzi was transported slowly but in 
itAviinoo, safe custody from Prague to Avijrnon : his entrance into 
****** the city was that of a malefactor; in his prison he was 
chained by the leg*, and four cardinals were named to inquire into 
the crimes of heresy and rebellion. But his trial and condemnation 
would have involved some questions which it was more prudent to 
leave under the veil of mystery : the temporal supremacy of the popes, 
the duty of residence, the civil and ecclesi;istical privileges of the 
clergy and people of Uome. The reigning pontiff well deserved the 
appellation of Clement: the strange vicissitudes and magnanimous 
spirit of the captive excited his pity and esteem ; and Petrarch be- 
lieves that he respected in the hero the name and sacred character of 
apoet.^^ Kienzi wiis indulged witb an easy confinement and the use 
of books ; and in the assiduous study of Livy and the Bible he sought 
tlie cause and the consolation of his mislbr tunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the Sixth opened a now 

Rienii prospect of his deliverance and restoration ; and the court 
of Avignon was })ersuaded that the successful rebel could 

A.ik.ia84. alojie appease and reform the anarchy of the mphoj^olls. 
After a solemn profession of fidelity, the Kuniaii tribune \v;is ^ciit into 
Italy with the title of senator ; but the death of Baroncelli appeared 
to supersede the use of his mission; and the legate, Cardinal Al 
bomoz, ^ a consummate statesman, allowed him with reluctiince, and 
without aid, to undertake the perilous experiment. His first recep- 
tion was equal to his wishes : the day of his entrance was a public 
festival, and his eloquence and authority revived the laws of the good 
estate. But this momentary sunshine was soon clouded by his own 
vices and those of the people : in the Capitol he might often regret 
the prison of Avignon; and after a second administration of four 
months Rienzi was massacred in a tumult which had been fomented 
by the Roman barons. In the society of the Germans and Bohemians 

" The a ' :ji hmont, the envy almost, of Pefcraroh^ is a proof, if not of the truth of 
this incredible fact, at leaat of his own veracity. The abW de Sflde (Memoires, 
torn. iii. p. 242) quotes the vith epistle of the xiiith book of Petrarch, but it ia of 
the royal MS. which he constiltod, and not of the ordinary Basil edition (p. 92 ). 

" iB^diuB, or Giles Albomoz, a noble Spaniard, archbishop of 'J'oledo, and cardinal 
legate in Italy ( a.d. 1353-1367^, restored, by hia arme and couni*els, the temporal 
dominion of the popes. His life has been aq^amtely written by Sepulveda; but 
Drydeu could not n>a8onably Ruppose tb»t Ms name, or that of WolMy» had rmoLed 
the eai-ti of the Mufti in Don Sebustian. 
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he is said to have contracted the habits of intemperance and cruelty : 
advei-sity had chilled hijj entluisiasra without fortifying his reason or 
rirtiie ; and that youthful hope, that lively assurance, which is the 
pledge of success, was now succeeded by the cold impotence of distrust 
and despair. The tribune had iciuned with absolute dominion, by 
the choice, and in the hearts, of the Romans ; the senator was the 
servile minister of a foreign court : and while he v. as suspected by 
the people, he was abandoned by the prince. The legate Albomoz, 
who seemed debiruus ot his ruin, inflexibly refused all supplies of men 
and money ; a faithful subject could no longer presume to touch the 
revenues of the apostolical chamber.; and the first idea of a tax was 
the signal of clamour and sediiion. Even his justice was tainted with 
the guilt or reproach of selfish cruelty : llie most virtuous citizen of 
llome was sacrificed to his jealousy ; and in the execution of a public 
robber, from wliose purse he had been assisted, the magistrate too 
much forgot, or too uiucli remembered, the ol)li<j itions of the debtor.** 
A civil war exhausted his treasures and the patience of the city : the 
Colonna maintained their hostile station at Palesuina ; and his 
mercenaries soon despised a leader whyse ignorance and fear were 
envious of all subordinate merit. In the death, as in the life, of 
Rienzi, the hero and the coward were strangely mingled. When the 
Capitol was invested by a furious multitude, when he was basely 
deserted by his civil and military servants, the intrepid senator, 
waving the banner of liberty, presented himself on the balcony, ad- 
dressed his eloquence to the various passions of the Romans, and 
laboured to persuade them that in the same cause himself and the 
republic must either stand or fall. His oration was interrupted by a 
volley of imprecations and stones ; and after an arrow had trans- 
pierced his hand, he sunk into abject despair, and fled weeping to 
the inner chambers, froni wlience he was let down by a sheet before 
the windows of the prison. Destitute of aid or hope, he was besieged 
till the evening : the doors of the (Capitol were destroyed with axes 
and fire ; and while the senator attempted to escape in a plebeian 
habit, he was discovered and tlrairfrrd to the platform of the palace, 
the fatal scene of his judgnicuts and executions. A whole hour, 
without voice or motion, he stood amidst the multitude half naked 
and half dead ; their rage was hushed into curiosity and wonder ; the 
last feelings of reverence and compassion yet struggled in his favour ; 
and they might have prevailed, if a bold assassin had not plunged 

^ From Matte > Villani and Fortifiocca, the P. du Cer^eau (p. 344-394) hru? 
extracted the life and death of tho Chevalier Montreal, the life of a robber and the 
death of ft iMio. At 4be IimmI of a free company, the finfe that d ae oht ed Itidv, 1m 
became liob and formidable: be had mooey ia all the benka,— 00,000 dnoais in Flftdiia 
alone. 
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a dagger iu his breidt. He fell senseless ^^ ith the first stroke ; the 
impotent revenge of his enemies inllicted a thousand wounds ; 
A.D. 1854," and the senator's body was abandoned to the dogs, to the 
' Jews, and to the flames. Posterity will compare the virtues 
and failings of this extraordinary man ; but in a long period of 
anarchy and servitude, the name of Rienzi h;is often lir t n celebrated 
as the deliverer uf his country, and the last of the Koman patriots.**- 

The first and most generous wisli of Petrarch was the restoration 
Petrarch of a frcc republic ; but after the exile and death of his 
upbr^d^'"' plebeian hero, he turned his eyes from the tribune to the 
{^riTJiv' ^in? of the Romans. The Capitol was yet stained w ith the 
jwaluy- blood of Rienzi when Charles the Fourth descended from 
"V. the Alps to obtain the Italian and Imperial crowns. In his 
passage through Milan he received the visit, and repaid the flattery, 
of the poet laureat ; accepted a medal of Augustus ; and promised, 
without a smile, to imitate the founder of the Roman monarchy. A 
false application of the names and maxims of antiquity was the source 
of the hopes and disappointments of Petrarch ; yet he could not over- 
look the diflPerence of times and characters ; the immeasurable distance 
l)etween the first CsBsai-s and a Bohemian prince, who by the favour 
of the clergy had been elected the titular head of the German aris- 
tocracy. Instead of restoring to Borne her glory and her provinces, 
he had bound hinifldf by a secret treaty with the pope to evacuate 
the city on the day of his coronation ; and his sham^ul retreat was 
pursued by the reproaches of the patriot bard.** 

After the loss of liberty and empire, his third and more humble 
He solicits wish was to reconcile titie shepherd with his flock ; to recall 
Avi^^\o^ the Roman bishop to his ancient and peculiar diocese. In 
^kte^at the fervour of youth, with the authority of age, Petrarch 
addressed his exhortations to fi?e successive popes, and his 
eloquence was alw ays inspired by the enthuaiaam of sentiment and the 
fircedom of language.*^ The son of a citizen of Florence invariably 
preferred the country of his buth to that of his education ; and Italy, 
in bis eyes^ waa the queen and garden of the world. Amidst her 

^ The exile, second government, and death of Risnzi, are mmiiiely xvlated by the 

auonymous Koioan, who appears neither his friend nor his enemy (I. iii. e. 12-25). 
Petrarch, who loved the tribune, waa indifferent to the fate of the senator. 

^ The hopes and the disappointment of Petrarchare agreeably described in hia own 
words by the French biographer (M^moires, torn. iii. p. 375-413); but the deep, 
though' Merely wound waa the coronation of Sjanubi, the poet-laureat, by Charles I V. 

^"^ See, in - hia ;iccui:ite and amusing biographer, the application of Petrarch and 
fLome to Benedict XII. in the year 1334 (M^oires, torn. i. p. 261-265), to 
Clement VI. m 1842 (torn. ii. p. 45-47), and to Urban V. in 1366 (torn. iii. p. 677- 
691): hi.s praise (p. 711-715) and excuse (p. 771) of the laat of theae pontiffs. His 
aocty controversy on the respective merits of Franoe and Italy may be found Qpp. 
|k> i068-206$« 
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domestic factions was doiibtloss superior to France both in art 
and scieiu e, in wealth and iMtlitrnej^s ; but the ditf'ereLcc could sctircely 
support tlie epithet of barbarous, which he pruini>i uously bestows on 
the countries beyond the Alps. Avignon, the ni)stic Babylon, the 
sink of vice and corruption, was the object of his hatred and con- 
tempt ; but he forgets that her scandalous vices were not the growth 
of the soil, and that in every residence tiiey w ould adliere to the power 
and luxury of the papal court. He confesses that the successor of 
St. Peter is the bishop of the universal church ; yet it was not on the 
banks of tbe Rhone, but of the Tiber, that the apostle had fixed his 
everlasting throne : and while every city in the Christian world was 
blessed with a bisliop, the metropolis alone was desolate and forlorn. 
Since the reniuval of the Holy See the sacred buildings of the Lateran 
and the Vatican, their altars and their saints, were left in a state of 
poverty and decay; aud Rome wa^s (;ften painted under tin? Iniafre of 
a disconsolate matron, as if the wandering husband could be rci la iniLd 
by the homely portrait of the age and infirmities of his wee|)ing 
spouse. ^ But the cloud which hung over the seven hills would be 
disfnilied by the presence of their lawful sovereign : eternal fame, the 
prosperity of Rome, aud the peace of Italy, would be the recompense 
of the pope who should dare to embrace this generous resolution. Of 
the five whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, John the Twenty- 
second, Benedict the Twelfth, and (Jlement the Sixth, were impor- 
tuned or amused by the boldness of the orator ; but tlie memorable 
change which had been attempted by Urban the Fifth was finally 
accomplished by Gregory the Eleventh. The execution of their 
design was ujiposed by weighty and almost insuperable obstacles. A 
king of France, w ho has deserved the epithet of wise, was unwilliTig 
to release them from a local dependence : the cardinals, for the most 
part his subjects, were attached to the language, manners, and climate 
of Avignon; to their stately palaces; above all, to the wines of 
Burgundy. In their eyes Italy was foreign or hostile ; and Retam of 
they reluctantly embarked at Marseilles, as if they had been 
sold or banislied into the land of the Saracens, Urban the JSfiSif^ 
Fifth resided three years in the Vatican with safety and -^p^w* 
honour ; his sanctity was protected by a guard of isso ihouband horse ; 
and the king of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the emperors of 

* SqiialMa Bed quoniam &deB, neglectaque eultft 

CfiBsaries; inultisquf inalifi Isissata senectUB 

Eripuit soUtam ei&giem: vetus aooipe uomeii; 

Boma Tooor. (Oarm. 1. ii. p. 77.) 

He wsiaa tbia allegory beyond all mearon or paOeiiea. The Epistles to Urban V. in 
prose are mora ounpla and petauanve (Sanilinni, 1* vii p. 811-827 » 1. ix, eptat. L 
p. 844-654). 
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the East and West, devoutly saluted their common father in the 
chair of St. Peter. But the joy of Petrarch and the Italians was 
soon turned into grief and indignation. Some reasons of public or 
prirate moment, his own impatience or the prayers of the cardinals, 
recalled Urban to France ; and the approaching election was saved 
from the tyrannic patriotism of the Eomans. The powers of heaven 
were interested in their cause: Bridget of Sweden, a saint and 
pilgrim, disapproved the return, and foretold the death, of Urban 
the Fifth; the nugration of Gregory the Eleventh was 
oSSirXL ^^'^^^^^'S^ "St. Catherbe of Sienna, the spouse of Christ 
' and ambassadress of the Florentines ; and the popes them- 
eelTQfl^ the great masters of human credulity, appear to have 
listened to these visionary femalea^* Yet those celestial admonitions 
were supported by aomeazguments of temporal policy. The residence 
of Avignon had been invaded by hostile violence : at the head of 
thirty thouBund robbeni an bero bad extorted ransom and absolution 
from the vicar of Christ and the sacred college ; and the maxim of 
the French warriors, to spare ike people and plunder the cburch, was 
a new heresy of the most dangerous import*** Wlule the pope 
was driven fnm Avignon, he was stienuously invited to Rome. The 
senate and people adcnowledged him as their lawfiil sovereign, and 
laid at bia ^nt the keys of the gates, the bridges, and the fortresses s 
of the quarter at least beyond tiie liber." But this loyal offer was 
accompanied by a declaration that they could no longer suffer the 
scandal and calamity of his absence ; and that his obstinacy would 
finally provoke them to revive and assert the primitive right of 
Section. The abbot of Mount Gasdn had been consulted whether 
he* would accept the triple crown*' from the dergy and people: 

I huvB sot IflisnrB to ezpttiato on the legends of St Bridget or St. CMiboriiie, 

tlie last of which might fumiBh some amusing stories. Their effect on the mind of 
Gregory ZI. is attested by the last solemn words of the dying pope, who admonished 
llie asastanta, ut oaTwsnt ab hoorfiiilnu, mm yma, bIto mulienbiiB* anb m^t&n le- 
ligi . nis loquentibus yisiones sui capitis, quia per take ipae aaduotua^ Ae. (Bfttas. Not. 
ad Vit. Pap. AvenioDensiutOi torn. i. p. 1223). 

* This predatory expedition is related by Froissard (Chroniqne, torn. i. p. 230), 
and in the Life of Du Guesclin (Collection Gcnt'rale des M^moireii Historiques, torn, 
iv. c. 16, p. 107-113). As early as the year 1361 the oourt of Avignon had been 
molerted by rimUar freebooten, who afterwards passed ffae Alps (M^oirea snr 
P^trarqae, torn. iii. p. 563-560). 

" Fleuiy alleges, from the annals of Odericus Bajualdus, the original treaty which 
was dgned the 2lBfe of Deoember, 1376, between Gregory XI. and the Romans (ffiat 
Eccles. tom. xx. p. 275). 

" The first crown or regnum (Duoange^ Gloaa. Latin, tom. v. p. 702) on the 
episcopal mitre of the popea is aseribed to title gift of CSonatantiiie, orClovi^. The 
second waa arM^d by Boniface VIII., as the emblem not only of n spiritual, but of a 
temporal, kingdom. The three states of the church are represented by the triple 
orown, whidiwwistrodaoed by JohnXZU. or BenediotXIL (MAnoirassur P^tearane^ 
tom. i. p. 258, 259). 

> 
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" I am a citizen of Rome," replied that venerable ecdesiastic, 

*' and my first law is the voice of my country.** •* 

If superstition will interpret an uu timely death ; if the merit of 
counsels be judged from the event; the hcavrns may seem jj-^j^jj^ 
to frowii on a measure of such apparent rcascm and propriety. aj>. ma,* 
Gregory the Eleventh did not survive above fourteen months 
his return to the Vatican ; and his decease was followed by the great 
schism of the West, which distiactt d the Latin church above forty 
years. The sacred college ^^as tiien composed of twenty-two 
cardinals : six of these had remained at Avignon ; eleven Frenchmen, 
one Spaniard, and four Italians, entered the conclave in 
the usual form. Their choice was not yet limited to the vtbtn vh, 
purple; and their unanimous votes acquiesced in the arch- 
bisiiop of Bari, a subject of Naples, conspicuous for his zeal and 
leamuig, who ascended the throne of St. Peter under the name of 
Urban the Sixth. The epistle of the sacred college affirms his free 
and regular election, which had been inspired as usual by the Holy 
Ghost; he was adored, invested, and crowned, with the customary 
rites; his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome and Avignon, and 
his ecclesiastical supremacy was acknowledged in the Latin world. 
During several weeks the cardinals attended their new master with 
the fairest professions of attachment and loyalty, till the summer 
heats permitted a decent escape from the city. But as soon as they 
were united at Anagni and Fundi, in a place of security, they cast 
aside the mask, accused their own falsehood and hypocrisy, excom- 
municated the apostate and antichrist of Rome, and proceeded to a 
new election of Robert of Geneva, Clement the Seventh, „ 

, -11 • 1 -I'll*! f^lf'cUoti of 

whom they announced to the nations as the true andnffhtml cusmeutvu. 
vicar of Christ. Their fii'st choice, an involuntary and illegal 
act, was annulled by the fear of death and the menaces of the 
liuuiaiis; and their complaint is justified by the strong evidence of 

* Baiuze (Not. ad Pap. Avenion. torn. i. p. 1194^ 1195) producea tika original 

evidence which attests the threats of the Roman arabaasadors, and thp rcRimation of 
the abbot of Mount Cassin, qui, ultro ae offereus, respondit se dvem liomauum esse, 
et illud Telle quod ipsi vdlei^ 
^ The return of the popes from Avignon to Rome, and their reception by the 

Kaple, are related in the original Lives of Urban V. and Gregory XI. in Baloze (Vit, 
param Avenionenrium, torn. i. p. 363-486) and Muratori (Scnipt. Rer. lialkaniiii, 
torn. iii. P. i. p. 610-712), In the disputes of the schism every circumstance was 
severely, though partially, scrutiuiscd; more especially in the great inquest which 
dfloided the obedience of Castile, and to which Baluze, in his notes, so often and ao 
laraely appeals from a MS. volume in the Harley library (p. 1281, &c.). 

• Can the death of a good man be esteemed a punishment by those who believe in 
iihe immortality of the soul ? They betray the instability of their faith. Yet as a 
mere philosopher, I cannot agree with the OnekB, «» e, ^iat fiXaZffn a-rtSyr^y^ti >s%- 
'tftrunck, Poetcs Gnomici, p. 2.31). See in Herodotxis (1. i. c. 31) the moral and 
pleniqg tale of the Ai]{^ve yontha. 
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probability and tact. The twelve French cardinals, above two-thirds 

of tlie votes, were masters of the election ; and whatever might be 
their provincial jealousies, it cannot fairly be presumed that they 
would have sacnliced their right and interest to a foreign candidate, 
who would never restore them to their native country. In the various, 
and often inconsistent, narratives,**^ the shades of popular violence 
are mure darkly or faintly coloured : but the licentiousness of the 
seditious lloman- was inflamed by a sense of liieir privileges, and 
the danger of a second emigration. The conclave was intimidated 
by the shouts, and encompassed by the arms, of thirty thousand 
rebels; the bells of the Capitol and bt. Peter' s rang an alarm i 
** Death, or an Italian pope 1 " was the universal cry ; tbe same 
threat w as repeated by the twelve bannerets or chiefs of the quarters, 
in the form of charitable advice ; some preparations were made for 
burning the obstinate cardinals ; and iiad they chosen a Transalpine 
subject, it is probable that they would never have departed alive 
lirom the Vatican. The same constraint imposed the necessity of 
dissembling in the eyes of Rome and of the world ; the pnJe and 
cruelty of Urban presenU^d a more inevitable danger ; and they soon 
discovered the features of the tyrant, who could walk in his garden 
and recite hia breviary while he heard from an adj icent chamber 
six cardinals groaiiin<j on the rack, iiis inflexible zeal. N^hich loudly 
censured their luxur) and vice, would have attached tlu ui to the 
stiitions and duties of their parishes at Rome ; and had he not fatally 
delayed a new promotion, the Trench cardinals would iiavc been 
reduced to a helpless minority in the sacred colle£re. For these 
reasons, and hi the hope of repassing the Alps, tliey radily violated 
the peace and unity of the church ; and the merits of their double 
choice are yet agitated in tiio (Jatholrc schools.'*' Thic Minity, rather 
than the interest of tlic nation, determined the court and clergy of 
France.^" The states of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castile, 
ISavarre, and Scotland, were incluied by their example and 
authority to the obedience of Clement the Seventh, and, after his 

M In the first book of the Hktoire du Concile de Pise, M. Leniiuit has abridged and 
compared the original naiTativea of tiie adherents of Urbun andCSIemeiit^ of the IfaliuHi 

and Gernifins, the French and Spaniards. Tho latter appear to be the most active and 
loquacious, and every fact and word in the original lives of Qregury XI. and Cle- 
ment VII. are supported in fihe notes of their emtor Balnze. 

^ The ordinal numbers of the popes Beern to decide the question against Clement VII, 
and Benedict XIII., who are boldly stigmatised as autipopes by the Italians, while 
the French are content with autbontiea and reasons to plead the cause of doubt and 
toleration CBidu/. in Prsefat.>. It is singular, or rather it ie not eingalMV ^>^*^ aainta* 
Tisions, and miracles should be common to both parties. 

Baluze strenuously labours (Not. p, 1271'1280) to justify the pure and pious 
motives of Charles v., king of France: ho refused to lioiir the arguments of Urban; 
but were not the Urbanists equally deaf to the reasons of Clement, &c. I 
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decease, of Benedict the Thirteenth. Rome and the principal states 
of Italy, Germany, Portugal, England,^' the Low (countries, and 
the kingdoms of the North, adhered to the prior election of Urban 
the Sixth, who was succeeded by Bouitace the Ninth, Innocent the 
Seventh, and (jlregory the Twelfth. 

From the banks of the Tiber and the Rhone the hostile pontiffs 
encountered each other with tlie pen and the bwurd : tlie Grwitjcwm 
civil and ecclesiastical order of Fociety was disturbed; and 
the Romans had their full siiare of the mischiefs of which 
they may be arraigned as the primary authors.'^ They had vainly 
flattered themselves with the hope of restoring the seat of the 
ecclesiastical monarchy, and of relieving their poverty with the 
tributes and offerings of the nations ; but the separation of caiamitks 
France and Spain diverted the stream of lucrative devotion ; 
nor could the loss be compensated by the two jubilees which were 
crowded into the space of ten years, iiy the avocations of the schism, 
by foreign arms, and popular tumults, Urban the Sixth and his three 
successors were often compelled to interrupt tlicir residence in the 
Vatican. The Colonna and Ursini still exercised tlicir deadly feuds: 
the bannerets of Rome asserted and abused the privileges of a 
republic ; tlie vicars of Christ, who had levied a milit^Liy force, 
chastised their rebellion with the gihbet, tlie sword, and tlic dagger ; 
and, iij a friendly conference, eleven deputies of the people were 
perfidiously murdered and cast into the street. Since the invasion of 
Utvbert the Norman, the Romans had pursued their domestic quarrels 
without the dangerous interposition of a stranger. But in the disor- 
ders of the schism, an aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus king of Naples, 
alternately supported and betrayed the pope and the people ; by the 
former he was declared gonfalonier ^ or gcueral, of the church, while 
the latter submitted to his choice the nomination of their magistrates. 
Besieging Rome by land and water, he thrice entered the gates as 
a barbarian conqueror; profaned the altars, violated the virgins, 
pillaged ti)e merchants, performed his devotions at St. Peter^ and 
left a garriaon in the castle of St Angdo. His arms were aoinetimes 
unfortunate, and to a delay of three days h€ was mdebted for his life 
and crown : hut Ladisdaus triumphed m his turn ; and it was only his 
premature death that could save the metropolis and the ecclesiastical 



* An epistle, or deelanuttion, in the name of Edward Til. (Balnz. Vit. Flap. Avenion. 

torn. i. p. 553) diHplays the zeal of the English natu>u against the Clementines. _Nor 
was their zeal conEned to worde: the bkhop of Norwich led a crusade of 60,000 bigots 
beyond sea (Htiine't History, vol. lii. p. 57, 58). 

•0 Be.siclcs the genei-al historians, tlic Diaries of DclphinuH Hcntilis, Pet«r Antoniua, 
and Stephen Infesaura, in the great Collection of Muratori, i-cpresent the state and 
misfortuncis of Some. 
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ita^e from the ambitious conqueror, who had assumed tlie title, or at 
least the powers, of King of Rome.''' 

I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical history of the schism ; but 
Nrinriirhini ^°^®» object of these last chapters, is deeply interested 
ArgMsnA in the disputed succession of her sovereigns. The first 
counsels for the peace and union of Christendom arose 
from the university of Paris, from the faculty of the 
Sorbonne, whose doctors were esteemed, at least in the Galilean 
church, as the most consummate masters of theological science."^" 
Prudently waiving all invidious inquiry into the origin and merits 
of the dispute, they proposed, as a healing measure, that the two 
pretenders of Rome and Avignon should abdicate at the same time, 
after qualifying the cardinals of the adTerse factions to join in a legiti- 
mate election ; and that the nations should suhtract ^ their obedience, 
if either of the competitors preferred his own interest to that of the 
public. At each vacancy these physicians of the church deprecated 
the mischiefs of a hasty choice ; but the policy of the conclave and 
the ambition of its members were deaf to reason and entreaties ; 
and whatsoever promises were made, the pope could never be bound 
by the oaths of the cardinal. During tifteen years the pacific designs 
of the university were eluded by the arts of the rival pontiffs, the 
scruples or passions of their adherents, and the "vicissitudes of French 
factions, that ruled the insanity of Charles the Sixth. At length a 
vigorous resolution was embraced; and a solemn embassy, of the 
titular patriarch of Alexandria, two archbishops, five bishops, five 
abbots, three knights, and twenty doctors, was sent to the courts of 
Avignon and Rome, to require, in the name of the church and king, 
the abdication of the two pretenders, of Peter de Luna, who styled 
himself Benedict the Thirteenth, and of Angelo Corrario, who 
assumed the name of Gregory the Twelfth. For the aodent honour 
of Rome, and the suceess of th^ commWon, the amhaaBadors 
solicited a conference with the magistrates of tlie dty, whom they 
gratified by a positive dedaration that the most Christian king did 

" It is aupposed by Giannono (torn. iii. p. 292) that he styled himself Rex Roms, 
a title unknown to tho world since the expulsion of Tuquill* But a newer inapM* 
iion has justified the readiQg of Rex Baam, of Bam«» au obMnue fcingdoiii wnoiod to 

the crown of ilungaiy. 
^ The leading aod doeisive part whieli SVmoo usumed in the schism li itated by 

Peter du I'uia in a separate history, extracted from authentic records, and inserted 
in tho seventh volume uf the last and best edition of his friend Thuanus (P. xi. p. 
110-184). 

Of this measure John Gcrson, a stout doctor, was tho author or the champion. 
Tho procoediugsof tho university of Paris and the Galilean chuivh were often prompted 
by hia advicd, and are copiously displayed in his theological writings, of which Le 
Cli;rc (HibliotluHine Clioisie, torn. X. p. 1-78) has given a valuable extnuA. John 
Oorsou acted an important pai't in the councils of Pi&n and Constance. 
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not entertain a wish of transportinsr the holy see from the Vatican, 
which he considered as the genuine and proper seat of the successor 
of St Peter. In the name of the senate and people, an elntjuent 
Roman asserted their desire to co-operate in the union of the cluin h, 
deplored the temporal and spiritual calamities of the long scliism, 
and requested the protection of France nn-ainst the arms of the kiiig 
of Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gregory were alike edifying 
and alike deceitful ; and, in evading the demand of their ahdication, 
the two rivals were animated ])y a coinnion spirit. Thev anreed on 
the necessity of a previous interview ; hut the time, the place, and the 
manner, could never be ascertained by mutual consent. "If the one 
*' advances," says a servant of Gregory, " the other retreats ; ilie 
" one appears an animal fearful of the land, the other a creature 
" apprehensive of the water. And thus, for a short remnant of life 

and power, will these aged priests endanger the peace and salvation 
" of the Christian world." ^* 

The Christian world was at length provoked by their obstinacy and 
fraud : they were deserted by their cardinals, who embraced ^ 
each other as finends and colleagues ; and their revolt was 
supported by a numerous assembly of prelates and ambas- 
sadors. With equal justice, the ooundl of Pisa deposed the popes 
of Rome and Avignon ; the conclave was unaxumoua in the choice of 
Alexander the FiMi, and his vacant seat was so^a filled by a similar 
election of John the Twenty-third, the most profligate of mankind. 
But instead of extinguishing the schism, the rashness of the French 
and Italians had given a third pretento to the chah* of St Peter. 
Such new claims of the synod and condave were disputed ; three 
kings, of Germany, Hungary, and Naples, 'adhered to the cause 
of Gregory the Twelfth : and Benedict the Thirteenth, himself a 
Spaniard, was acknowledged by the devotion and patriotism of that 
powerful nation. The rash proceedings of Pisa were cor- conn,,!, of 
rected by the oomicil of Constance ; the emperor Sigismond ^j^^' 
acted a conspicuous part as the advocate or protector of the 
Catholic church ; and the number and weight of civil and ecclesias- 
tical members might seem to constitute the states-general of Europe. 
Of the three popes, John the Twenty-third was the first victim : he 
fled and was brought back a prisoner : the most scandalous charges 
were suppressed ; the vicar of Christ was only accused of piracy, 
murder, rape, sodomy, and incest; and after subscribing his own 

^ LeonarduB Brunns Aref^ns, one of nvlir«n of olaMrffi Iwraing in Italy, who, 

tfter serving many years as sccreiiry in the Roman court, retired to tlie honourable 
office of chancellor of the republic of Florence (Fabric. Biblioth. medii JEvi, torn. i. 

E. 2i>0). Xsahnt has givMi the tmrion of tibda eurioua epistle (Concile de Pise, torn, 
p. 19S-t95\ 
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oondemnation, be expiated in prison the imprudence of trusting his 
pmm to a free city beyond the Alps. Gregory the Twelfth, whose 
obedience was reduced to the namw predncte of Bimini, descended 
with more honour from the Ihione ; and his ambassador conyened 
the session in which he renounced the title and authority of lawful 
pope. To Vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict the Thirteenth or his 
adherents, the emperor in person undertook a journey fit>m Constance 
to Perpignan. The kings of Castile, Arragon, Nayaire, and Scotland, 
obtained an equal and honourable treaty : with the concurrence of the 
Spaniards, Benedict was deposed by the council ; but the harmless 
old man was left in a solitary castle to excommunicate twice each 
day the rebel kingdoms which had deserted his cause. After thus 
eradicating the remains of the schism, the synod of Constance 
proceeded ^th slow and cautious steps to elect the soyerdgn of 
Rome and the head of the church* On this momentous occasion the 
college of twenty-three cardinals was fortified with' thirty deputies ; 
six of whom were chosen in each of the five great nations of 
Christendom, — the Italian, the German, the French, the Spanish, 
and the Miglkh:'^* the interference of strangers was softened by 
£iecuoD of their generous preference of an Italian and a Boman ; and 
^^'^ ^' the hereditary, as well as personal, merit of Otho Colonna 
recommended him to tiie condaye. Borne accepted with joy and 
obedience the noblest of her sons ; the ecclesiastical state was de< 
fended by his powerftil family ; and the elevation of Martin the Fifth 
is the ffira of the restoration and establishment of the popes in the 
Vatican.'* 

"^^ I cannot overlook this- gx-eat national crtu^e, uLich \\;us vigorously maintained 
by the English ambassadors against those of Fiance. The latter contende<l that 
Cnriateoidoiii trBl essentially distributed into the four great nations and votes of Italy, 
Germany, France, and Spain; and that the lesser kingdoms (such na Entirland, Den- 
mark, Portugal, &c.) were cumprehcuded under one or other of these great divisions. 
The English asserted that the Bridsh islands, of which they were the head, should be 
considert-d as a fifth and co-ordinate nation, vnth an equal vote; and every ar^imcnt 
of truth or fable \va.s introduced to exalt the dignity of their country. Including 
England, Scotland, Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and the Orkneys, the Biitish 
ishuids are decorated with eight n y:il cro^Ti?, and dis 'rinu'iiated l>y four or five lati- 
guages, English, Welsh, Cornisli. S :i)txh, Irkh, 6lc. The greater isl uid from north to 
south measures 800 miles, or 40 1 ys journey; and England alone contains 32 counties 
and r>2,000 parish churches (a bold account!) besides cathedrals, eollt^ges, priofiei^, and 
hospitals. They celebrate the mission of St. Joseph of Arimathea, the birth of Cou- 
■tantine, and the legatine powers of the two primatetytrithout forgetting the testimony 
of Bartholoiny de Olanville (a.U. 1360), "who reckons only four Chri-^tian kingdoms — 
1, of Home; 2, of Couatantinople; 3, of Ireland, which bad been transferred to the 
^iglish monarchs; and, 4, of Spain. Our countrymen prevstlod in the council, but 
the victories of Henry V. added much weight to their arguments. The adverse 
pleadings were found at Constance by Sir Robert Wingfield, ambassador from Hcuiy 
VIIL to the emperor Ibziiidlnii I., and by him printed in lo\7 at Louvain. From 
ft Leipsic MS. they are more correctly pubUshed in the Collection of Von der Hardt, 
torn, v.; but I have only seen Lenfcmis abstract of these acts (Concile de Constauce, 
tom. ii. p. 447, 453, &c.). 

^ The histories of the three sucoessive oomodls, Pisa^ Constmce. and Basil, fauve 
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The royal prerogativo of coining money, which had been exercised 
near three hundred years by the senate, was jirst rusumcd jiartinv., 
by Martin the FifthJ^ and his image and superscription "^'^ '^''* 
introduce the series of the papal medals. Of his two immediate 
successors, Eugenins the l'\jurth was tlie Imt pope expelled by the 
tumults of the Roman people/^ and Nicholas the Fifth, rnj^eniuaiv^ 
the hwt who was importuned l)y tiin presence of a Roman 
emperor.'^ I. The conflict of luigenius w^ith the fathers a.d. \ut. ** 
of Basil, and the v, Liiriit or ajipreheiipion of a lunv excise, if'JJoJ^e''* 
emboldened and |)rovoked the Romans to usurp the tern- 
poral govennnent. of the city. They rose in arms; elected <>"^'^26. 
seven <rovcrnors of the republic, and a constable of the Capitol ; 
imprisoned the pope's nephew ; besieged his pci-son in the palace ; 
and shot volleys of arrows into his bark as he escaped down the 
Tiber in the habit of a moiiV. But he still pos^sessed in the a\st1e 
of St. Angelo a faithful ^^arrison and a train of artillery : tueir 
batteries incessautlv thundered on the city, and a bullet more dex- 
terously pointed Itroke down the barricade of the bridge, and 
scattered with a sirii^rle shot the heroes of the republic. Their 
constancy was exhausted by a rebellion of five months. Tender the 
tyranny of the Ghibeline nobles, the wisest patriots rtgretted the 
dominion of the church ; and their repentance waa unanimous iuid 
effectual. The troops of St, Peter again occupied the Capitol ; the 
magistrates dejiarted to their homes; the most guilty were executed 
or exiled ; and the legate, at the head of two thousand foot and four 
thousand horse, was saluted as the father of the city. The synods of 
ierrara and Ilorence, the fear or resentment of Eugenius, prolonged 
his absence: he was received by a snhmissive people ; but the pontiff 
understood, from the acclamations of histriuni])hal entry, that, to secure ■ 
their loyalty and his own repose, he must grant without delay the 
abolition of the odious excise. II. Rome was restored, adorned, and 
enlightened, by the peaceful reign of Nicholas the Fifth. In the 

been written with a tolerable degree of candour, industry, and elegance, hj a Proteetant 
miniBter, M. Leiifant, who retired from France to Berlin. They form biz volumes in 
quarto; and as Basil is the worst, so Con.HtiUice is the best, part of the Colldotion. 

" See the xxviith Dissertation of the Antiquities of Muratori, and the Ist Instruc- 
tion of the Science des M^dailles of the P6re Joubert and theBuon de la Bastie. The 
Metallic History of Martin V. and his successors has been composed by two monks, 
Hoalinet a Frenchman, and Bonanni an Italian: but I understand that the first part 
of the series is restored from more recent coins. 

^ Besides the Lives of Eugenius IV. (Rerum Italic, tom. iii. P. i. p. 869, and torn. 
xxT. p. 256), the Diaries of Paul Petroni and Stephen Infessura are the beet oririnal 
evidence for the revolt of the Romans against Eugenius IV. The former, who lived 
At the time and on the spot, speaks the language a dtisen, equally afitud of prieatly 
and popular tyranny. 

" The coronation of Frederic ITI. is doficribed by Leufant (Coucilo de Basle, tom.iL 
p. 276-288) from JSneas Sylvius, a spectator and actor in that splendid scene. 
VOL. vm » 
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micht ctf these kudoble oociipatiofi% the pope was aUnned by the 
approadi of Fiederie the TfaGd of Ansim s though hb fbaie could 
not be justified by the character or t)ke power of the Imperial candi- 
date* After drawing his military force to the metropolis, 
tioaofs and imposing the best security of oaths and treaties, 

German • c» v ' 

etnp«rur, Nicholas reocifed with a sjmiling countenance the faithful 
i'& i^M^^ advocate and Tasul of the ^lurck So tame were the 

timss^ so feeble was the Austrian, that the pomp of his 
coronation was accomplished with ordjor and hanuony : but the 
superfluous honour was so disgraceful to an independent nation, that 
his successors have ezeused theros^yes from the icnlsome pilgrimage 
to the Vatican, and rest ihor Imperial title on the choiee of the 
electors of Germany. 

A citisen has remarked, with pride and pleasure^ that the king of 
The BtatatM tho Ronums, alter pas^g with a slight salute the cardinals 
u^goveniP prelates who mfi|t him at the gate, distinguished the 

dress and person of tiie senator of Rome ; and in this last 
ftreweU, the pageants of the empire and the republic were clasped in 
a friendly embrace.'^ According to the laws of Rome"* h^ first 
magistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, an alien, of a place 
at least forty miles from the dty, with whose inhabitants he must 
not be connected in the third canonical d^ree of blood or alliance. 
The election was annual: a soTere scrutiny was instituted into the 
conduct of the departing senator; nor coidd he be recalled to the 
same office till after the expiration of two years. A liberal salary of 
three thottsand florins was assigned for bis expense and reward ; and 
bis public appearance represented the majesty of the republia His 
robes were of gold brocade or crimson Telret, w in the summer 
season of a lighter sOk : he bore in bis hand an iTory sceptre ; the 
sound of trumpets announced bis approach; and his solemn steps 
were preceded at least by four Hctors or attendants, whose red wands 
were enveloped with bands or streamers of the golden colour or 
liTery of the city. His oi^th in the Capitol proclaims his right and 
duty, to observe and assert the laws, to control the proud, to protect 

The oath of fidelity imposed on the emperor by the pope is recorded and sanctified 
ill the Clementines (!• ii- tit. ix.)i and ^oeas Sylvius, who objects to this new demand, 
ooold not foresee that in a few jraan h« dunild aaoend the throne and imbibe tiie 
maxims of Boniface VIII. 

JLo senatore di Roma, vestito di broearto con quullu bcretta, o con quelle maniche, 
el omameati di pelle, co* quali va alle feste di Testaccio e Nagone, might escape the 
OTeof ^neaaSylviuK, but he is viewed w ith admiration and oomplacencgr by the Roman 
flitiaen (Diario di Stephano lufe^ur p. 1133). 

" See in the statutes of Rome tli vtator and three judges (I. i. c. 3-14), the com- 
Sfrvatora (I. i. c. Tfj, IG, 17, 1. iii. c. 4), the caponotii (1. i. c. 18, 1. iii. c. 8), the secret 
cmincil (1. iii. o. 2), the common couticU (1. iii. o. 3). The title of feuds, de^ances, acts of 
ewlnta^ Ao.» it spread fhtou|^ maoj achaplar (e, 14-4C) of tiie eeoood oodk. 
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tl'e poor, and to exercise justice and mercy within the extent of liis 
jurisdiction. In these useful fnnctiorjshe was assisted by {hvw. luaniLHl 
strangers; the two collaterals and the judjje of rrlriiiM,!! a])peais: 
their frequent trials of robberies, rapes, and murders are attested by 
the laws; and the weakness of these laws conniTes at the licentious- 
ness of private feuds and armed associations for mutual defence. But 
the senator was confined to the administration of justice : the C'apitol, 
the treasury, and the govennnent of the city and its territory were 
intrusted to the three conservators, who were changed four Uincs in 
each year: the militia of the thirteen reckons assembled under tlie 
banners of their respective chiefs, or capormu ; and the first of these 
was distinguished by the name and dignity of the prior. The 
popular lef2:islature consisted of the secret and the common councils 
of the Romans. The former was composed of the magistrates and 
their immediate predecessors, with some fiscal and lejsral officers, and 
three cla^s of thirteen, twenty-six, and forty counsellors ; amounting 
in the whole to about one hundred and twenty perscjii^. In the 
common council all male citizens had a right to vote ; and tlie value 
of their privilege was enhanced by the care with which any foreicrners 
were prevented from usurping the title and character of Fioiuaiis. 
The tumult of a democracy was checked by wise and jealous precau- 
tions : except the ma^strates, none could propose a question ; none 
were permitted to speak, except from an open pulpit or tribunal ; all 
disorderly acclamation were suppressed; the sense of the majority 
was decided by a secret ballot ; and tiieir decrees were promulgated in 
the venerable name of the Roman senate and people. It would not 
be easy to assign a period iu wliich this theory of government has 
been reduced to accurate and constant practice, since the establish- 
ment of order has been gradually connected with the decay of liberty. 
But in the year one thousand tive hundred and eighty the aucieiit 
statutes were collected, methodised in three books, and adapted to 
present use, under the pontificate, and witli the approbation, of 
Gregory the Thirteenth : this civil and criminal code is the modern 
law of the city ; and, if the popular assemblies have been abolished, a 
foreign senator, with the three conservators, still resides in the palace 
of the Capitol.** The policy of the Caesars has been repeated by the 

Statuta almcB Urbis RomcB Auctoritate S. D. N. Gregorii'!L\\l. Pont. Mast^a SmOtk 
Populoquc Jimn. rchrrn-'Ja ct cdi'td. Iiomr, 1580, in folio. Tho obsolete, repugnant 
gtatutee of autiqmty wero coofuuuded in five books, and Lucaa Ptetus, a lawyer and 
■atiquarian, was ftiypointed to act as the modern TriboiiiMU T«t I ngrrt the old 
code, with the nipped crust of freedom and V)arbariwm. 

In my time (17G5), aud iii M. Grosloy'a (Obawvations Bur I'ltalie, torn. ii. p. 361^, 
the Benator of Ilome was M. Bielke, a noble Swede, and ft {voselyte to the Catholic 
f lith . Thr'. pripe'H right to appoint the aanator and the oonaanrator is implied* rather 
than aihrmed, m the statutes. 

82 
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popes ; and the bishop of Rome affected to maintain the fonii of a 
republic, while he reigned with the absolute powers of a temporal, as 
well as spiritual, monarch. 

It is an obvious truth that the times must be suited to extraor- 
Qouftaier dinary characters, and that the genius of Croiiiwoll or Retz 
J^^S^ might now expire in obscurity. The political eniluisi.ism of 
Jannvyg. j^jgn^i had exalted him to a throne ; the same entliuisiasm, 
in the next century, conducted his imitator to the gallows. The 
birth of Stephen Porcaro was uoh\i\ his reputation spotless: his 
tongue was armed with eloquence, mind was enlightened with 
learning; and he aspired, beyond the aim of vulgar amlntion, to free 
his country and immortalise his name. The doniiiiioii of priests is 
most odious to a liberal spirit: every scruple was rcmovi'd by the 
recent knowledge of the fable and forgery of Constantiiie's doiiatiuu ; 
Petrarch was uow the oracle of the Italians ; and as often as Porcaro 
revolved the ode which describes the patriot and iicro of Rome, he 
applied to himself the visions of the prophetic bard. His first trial 
of the popular feelings wa3 at the funeral of Eugenius the Fourth : 
in an elaborate speech he called the Romans to liberty and arms ; 
and they listened with apparent pleasure till Porc^^ro was interrupted 
and answered by a grave advocate, who pleaded for the church and 
state. By every law the seditious orator was guilty of treason ; but 
the benevolence of the new jyontiff, who viewed his character with 
pity and esteem, attempted by an honourable office to convert the 
patriot into a friend. The inflexible Roman returned from Anagni 
will) an increase of reputation and zeal ; and, on the first oppor- 
tunity, the games of the place ^iavoiia, lie tried to inflame the casual 
dispute of some buys and mechanics into a general rising of the 
people. Yet the humane Nicholas was still averse to accept the 
forfeit of his life ; and the traitor was removed from the ^( eno of 
temptation to Bologna, with a liberal allowance for his support, and 
the easy obligation of presenting himself each day before the 
governor of the city. But Porcaro had learned from the younger 
Brutus that with tyrants no faith or gratitude should be observed : 
the exile declaimed against the arbitrary sentence ; a party and a 
conspiracy was gradually formed ; his nephevs , a daring youth, 
assembled a band of volunteers ; and on the appointed evening a feast 
was prepared at his house for the friends of the republic. Their 
leader, wno had escaped from Bologna, appeared among them in a 
robe of purple and gold : his voice, his countenance, his gestures, 
bespoke the man who had devoted his life or death to the glorious 
caoaeii In a studied oration he expatiated on the motives and the 
means of their enterprise ; the name and liberties of Rome ; the 
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sloth and pride of tlioir ecclesiastical tyrants; the active or passive 
consent of tlieir lol low-citizens ; tlircc hundrcui soldiers and four hun- 
dred exiles, long exercised in arms or in urontrs ; the licence of 
revenge to edge their swords, and a million of ducats to reward their 
victory. It would be easy (he said) on the next day, tlie festival of 
the Epiphany, to seize the pope and his cardinals before the doors or 
a&t the altar of St. Peter's ; to lead them in chains under the walls of 
St. Angelo ; to extort, by the threat of their instant death, a sur- 
render of the castle ; to ascend the vacant Capitol ; to ring the 
alarm-bell ; and to restore in a popular assembly the ancient republic 
of Rome. While he triumplied, he was already betrayed. I'he 
senator, with a strong guard, invested the house : the nepliew of 
Porcaro cut his way through the crowd ; but the unfortunate Stephen 
was drawn from a chest, lamenting that his enemies had anticipated 
by three hours the execution of his design. After such maiiiiest and 
repeated guilt even the mercy of Nicholas was silent Porcaro, and 
nine of hi:; accomplices, were hanged without the benefit of the sacra- 
ments ; and, amidst the fears and invectives of the papal court, the 
Romans pitied, and almost applauded, these martyrs of their 
country." But their applause was mute, their pity ineffectual, their 
liberty for ever extinct ; and, if they have since risen in a vacancy of 
the throne or a scarcity of bread, such accidental tumults may be 
found in the bosom of the most abject servitude. 

But the independence of the nobles, which was fomented by discord, 
survived the freedom of the commons, which must be founded Lag^ ^i,. 
in union. A privilege of rapine and oppression was long J^SS*'* 
niaintiiined by the barons of Rome : their houses were a 
fortress and a sanctuary; and the ferocious train of banditti and 
criminals, whom they protected from the haw, repaid the hospitality 
with the service of their swords and daggers. The private interest 
ot^ tlie }X)ntiff3, or their nephews, sometimes involved them in these 
domestic feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus the Fourth, Home was 
distracted by the battles and sieges of the rival houses : after the con- 
flagration of his palace, the protonotary Colonna was tortured and 
beheaded ; and Savelli, his captive friend, was iiiurderi d on the spot 
for refusing to join in the acclamations of the victorious Ursini.®* 

* Beddcs thft curioos, though concise, narrative of HMiliiavel (Istori* gto wmt l na , 

1. vi. Opere, torn. i. p. 210, 211, edit Londra, 1747, in 4to.), the Porcarian conspiracy 
is related in the Diary of Stephen lufesaura (Rer. ItaL torn. iii. P. ii. p. 1134, 1135), 
and in a sepamta tract by Leo Baptista Albert (Rer. ltd. torn. xzv. p. 609-614). It 

is amusing to compare the style and poutiments of the cmirtier and citizcti. Facinoa 
profecto quo .... neque periculo horribilius, neque audaciu detostabilius, neque 
crudeUtato tctriua^ aquo<|uttn perditiasimo uspiam excogitatum ait ... . Penutta 
la vitii queir huomo dn bene, e amatoro dollo bfne e libertk di R ma. 

The disorders oi liome, which were much inflamed by tho porti&lity of Sixtue IV* 
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But the popes no longer trembled in the Vatican : they had strength 
to command, if they had resolution to cltdm, the obedience of their 
subjects; and the strangers who observed these partial disorders 
admired the easy taxes and wise admiuistratiou of the ecciesiasticai 
state. ^"^ 

The spiritual thunders of the Vatican depend on the force of 
Thopopt-a opinion; and if that opinion be supplanted by reason or 
tiXiuto*^*' passir)[i, the sound may idly waste itself in the air ; and the 
jOTmion of }^>lpl^^>^5 prlest IS exposed to the brutal \ iolence of a noble or a 
AAiMN^lcc. pi^jijeiai) adversary. But after their return from Avignon, 
the keys of St. Fetcr were guarded by the sword of St. Paul. Rome 
was commanded by an impregnable citadel : the use of cannon is a 
powerful engine against popular seditions : a regular force of cavalry 
and infantry was enlisted under the banners of the pope : his ample 
levenues supplied the resources of war ; and, from tiie extent of his 
domain, he oould bring down on a rebdUous dty an army of hostile 
neighbours and loyal subjects."" Since the union of the duchies of 
Fenrara and Urbino, the ecderiastical state extends from the Medi- 
tenanean to the Adriatic, and from the confines of Naples to the 
banks of the Po ; and as early as the nxteenth oentuiy tiie greato 
pari of that spadons and fruitful country adcnowledged the lawful 
claims and temporal sovereignty of the Boman pontifis. Their chums 
were readily deduced from the genuine or fribulous donations of the 
darker ages: the sucoessiTe stqa of thdr final settlement would 
engage us too &r in the transactions of Italy, and even of Europe ; 
the crimes of Alexander the Sixth, the martial open^tions of Julhis 
the Second, and the liberal policy of Leo the Tenth, a theme whidi 
has been adorned by the pens of the noblest historians of the times." 

cure exposed in tlie Diaries of two spectators, Stephen Tnfespura an 1 an anonymous 
citiMQ. See the troubles of tiie year 1484, and the death of the protouotary Colonna, 
in torn. iii. P. ii. p. 1083, 1158. 

Est toute la terrp io r(<glise troubl(5e pour cette partiality (des Colonnee et dee 
Ursins), coxxune nous dirious Luce et Grammont, oa enHollande Houc etCaballan; et 
quttnd Oft ne Mrdt e» difffrvnd la tern de Veglin aarait la plus heureuae habitailiiHi 
pour lee eujeti qui nnit dans tout le monde (car ila ne payent ni taillea ni gn^ree 
autree choeee), et aeroieut tot\joux8 hien conduita (car toiyours les papes soixt sages et 
bian eopaeilMa); mais triks mmmxA m advient da granda ei eruala menrtaraa at 
pilleri^. 

" By the eoooon^ of Sixtua Y. the revenue of the ecclesiastical state was raiaed to 
two nmlimia and a naif of Roman crowna (Fita, torn. ii. p. 29l<-2d6); andaor^olar 
i?as the military establishment, that in one month Clement YIII. could invade the 
duchy of Ferrara with three thousand horse and twenty thouaand foot (torn. iii. p. 64;. 
Sinoe tihat time (a.d. 1597) the papal anna am bapj^y ruatod, but ^bB ravanue nraat ' 
hava gained aome nominal increase.* 

Swire especially by Guicciardiui and Machiavel; in the general history of the 



* On the financial maasui'es of Sixtus V. see Banke, Die Bomiachen Fapste^ L u 
459.~H. 
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In the first period of their conquests, til] thp rxpodition of Charles the 
Eighth, the popes mi^dit successfiilly wrestle ^vitll the adjacent princes 
and states, whose military force was equal or inferior to their own. 
But as soon as the monarchs of France, Germany, and Spain con- 
tended witli gigantic anns for the dominion of Ttaly, they supplied 
with art the defiriency of strength, and concealed, in a labyrinth of 
wars and treaties, their aspiring views and the immortal hope of chasing 
the barbarians beyond the Alps. The nice balance of the Vatican 
was often subverted by the soldiers of the North and West, who were 
united under the standard of Charles the Fifth : the feeble and 
fluctiiatine' policy of Clement the Seventh exposed his person and 
(lumiiiioiis to tiie conqueror : and Rome was abandoned seven months 
to a lawless army, more cruel and rapacious than the Goths and 
Vandals.*° After thif severe lesson the popes contracted their 
ambition, which was almost satisfied, resumed tlio character of a 
common parent, and abstained from all offensive hostilities, except in 
an hasty quarrel, when the vicar of Christ and the Turkish sultan 
were armed at the same time against the kingdom of Naples."^ The 
French and Germans at length withdrew from the field of battle : 
Milan, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany, were 
firmly possessed by the Spaniards; and it became their interest to 
niamtain the peace and dependence of Ttaly, which continued almost 
without disturbance from the middle of the sixteenth to the opening 
of the eighteenth century. The Vatican was swayed and protected 
by the religious policy of the Catliulic king : his prejudice and interest 
disposed him in every disptite to support the prince against the 
people; and instead ( f tlio eiicuuragement, the aid, and the asylum 
which they obtained from the adjacent states, the friends of liberty or 
the enemies of law were enclosed on all sides within the iron circle of 
despotism. The long habits of obedienoe and education subdued the 
turbulent spirit of the nobles and commons of Rome. The barons 

former; in tlie Floreutine history, the ' Fiiiice,' and the political discourses of the latter. 
These, witb thfl^ worthy ttto««aww^ FrarPaolo and Dni]% were jiutiy esteemed the 
first lustorians of modem lai^;i]flgei^ till, in the pneent ^e^ Sootlaiid Mwee to diepute 
the priae with Italy herself. 

** In the hwtovy of the Gkithle elege I ham eompend the herbarians witii the eab- 
jcct"! of Cbarles V. (vol. iv. p. 108, 109)— an anticipation which, like tliat of the 
Tartar conquests, I indulged with the leaa scruple, aa I could scarcely hope to reach 
llie eonolnanm of my work. 

The MtibitiouB imd feeble hostilities of the Carafia pope, Paul IV., may bo seen 
in Thuanua (1. xvi-xviii) and Uiannone (torn. iv. p. 149-163). Those Catholic bigots, 
PhSlip n. And the duke of Alva, presumed to separate the Roman prince from the 
vicar of Christ; yet the holy character, wUeh WOuld b«ve maotified hie vietozy, WM 
deoently applied to protect bis defeat.* 



• But compare Ranke, Die Romiflchen Pipste, i. p. 289, — ii» 
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forgot the arms and factions of their anoestors, and inseiiflibly became 
the servants of luxury and government Instead of Dudntaimng a 
crowd of tenants and followers, the produce of their estates was con- 
sumed in the private expenses which multiply tlie pleasures and 
diminish the power of the lord.*' The Colonna and Uraini vied with 
each other in the decoration of thdr palaces and diapelB ; and their 
antique splendour was rivalled or surpassed by fSbe sudden optdenoe 
of the papal fonufies. In Borne the voice of freedom and discord is 
no longer heard; and, instead of the foaming torrent, a smoolih and 
stsgnant lake refleets the image of idlencas and servitude. 

A Christum, a philosopher,'^ and a patriot, will be equally scandar 
^ lised by the temporal kingdom of the dergy ; and the local 
^^ tjb iifia i majesty of Rome, the lemembranoe of her consuls and 
**'™^*' triumphs, may seem to embitter the sense ^nd aggravate die 
shame of her slavery. If we calmly weigh the merits and defects of 
the ecdenastical government, it may be praised in its present state as 
a nuld, decent, and tranquil system, exempt from the dangers of a 
minority, the sallies of youth, the expenses of luxury, and the calamities 
of war. But these advantsges are overbalanced by a frequent, perhaps 
a s^rtennial, election of a sovereign, who is seldom a native of the 
country : the v&ga of a ifoun^ statesman of threescore, in the dedine 
of his life and abilities, without hope to accomplish, and without 
children to inherit, the labours of his tranritory rdgn. The successful 
candidate is drawn from the ehuidi, and even the convent, — from the 
mode of education and life the meet advene to reason, humanity, and 
freedom. In the trammels of servile feith he has learned to believe 
because it is absurd, to revere all that is contemptible, and to despise 
whatever might deserve the esteem of a rational bdng ; to punish 
error as a crime, to reward mortification and celibacy as the first of 
virtues; to place tiie saints of the calendar*^ above the heroes of 
Rome and the sages of Athens ; and to consider the missal, or the 
crucifix, as more usefel instruments than the plough or the loom. In 
the office of nuncio^ or the rank of cardinal, he may acquire some 
knowledge of the world ; but the primitive stain will adhere to his 

^ ThiH gi-adiial change of manners and expense is admunbly explauofld by Dr. 
Adam Smith (WealUi of Nations, vol. L p. 495-504), who proves, perhaps too 
MTeralj, that the most salutary effects have flowed ftt>m the meanest and most selfish 

causes. 

Mr. Hmne (Hist of England, vol. i. p. 386) too hastily concludes that, if the 
€!M1 and iwelwBMtical powen be imitMl in the same person, it ia of litUe moment 
\^'hcthcr he be etyled prince ot pidate, amoe the tempnal dianeter will atweji pte* 

dominate. 

** A Pirotetttant may disdain the wiworthy preferenoe of St. Francis or St. Dominic, 

but he will not raahly condemn the /t al or judgment of Sixtua V., who placed tho 
Btatuee of the ajioetles St. Peter and St. Paul on the vacant colomne of Tnyaa and 
Antonine. 
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mind and manners : from study aud experience he may suspect the 
mystery of his profesbioii ; but the sacerdotal artist will gj^^^j^y 
imbibe some portion of the bigotry which he inculcatea ' 
The genius of Sixtus tlie Fifth •* burst from the gloom of a 
Franciscan cloister. In a reign oi live years he exteniunated the 
outlaws and bcniditti, abolished the profane sanctuaries of Rome," 
formed a naval and iiiilitiiry force, restxji'f d and emulated the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and, alter a liberal use and lai'*;e increase of the 
revenue, left five millions of crowns in tlie c<istle of St. Angelo. But 
his justice was sullied with cruelty, his activity was prompted by the 
ambition of conquest : after his decease the abuses revived j the 
treasure was dissipated ; he entailed on posterity thirty-five new taxes 
and the venality of offices ; and, after his death, his statue was de- 
molished by an ungrateful or an injured people.®^ The wild and 
original character of Sixtus the Fifth stands alone in the series of the 
pontiiSs : the maxims and effects of their temporal government may 
be collected from the positive and comparative view of the arts and 
philosophy, the agriculture and trade, the wealth and population, of 
the ecclesiastical state. For myself, it is my wish to depart in charity 
with all mankind, nor am I willing, in these last moments, to offend 
even the pope and clergy of Rome.** 

" A wandering Italian, Gregorio Leti, has given the Vita di Siato Quinto (Amstel. 
1721, 3 vols, in 12mo.), a copious and ii.miiait^ work, but which does not command 
our alMolnte oonfidsaoe. Tot Hia dniaoter m the man, and the principal facts, are 
supported by the anuala of Spondanus and Miiratori (A,I>. 1585-1590 ) aud \he con- 
texnporarj^ history of the great Thuanus (1* Ixzxii. o. 1, 3; 1. Izzziv. o. 10; 1. o. o. 8).* 

» These privilc^^cd places, the ^'i^iHW or yVmolAev, were adopted from Ihe Roman 
nobles by the foreign ministers. Juliua II. had once al t'ir-liod the al ininnudum ot 
detoeta&dum fjraachitiarum h^iasmodi nomeni and after Sixtus V. they a^aiu revived. 
I eannot dttoem eitiier the joatioe or magnanbiiity of Louie XTV., who, m 1687, sent 
his ambassador, the marquis de Lavardin, to Rome, with an armed force of a thousand 
officers, KuardSi and domeetice, to maintain this iniquitouB claim, and insult Pope 
Innooeut XL in the heart of hi* c«{rftal (Vita di Siato V. torn. iu._p. Se0-278| Hitr«^ 
tori, Annali d'ltalla, tom. XV. p. and Yoltair^ BiAeto de Louis ZIT. torn. 0. 

C Ujjp. 58, 69). 

Tuifl outrage produced a decree, which was inaoribed on marble, and placed iti 

the Capitol. It is t'>;;in .-god in a style of manly aimplicity and frecdorn: Si quis, sivo 
priyatus, sive majpstratum gerens dia collocand& viw pontifici atatuft meutionem &cere 
annt, legitime B. P. Q. R. deereto in perpetnnm in&mla et pablieorum muDemm 
expere e.sto. MDXC. nicnso Auguato (Vita di Siato V. tom. iii. p. 4G9). I believe 
that this decree is still observed, and I know that every monarohwho deserves a statue 
■hoidd fp^w^f«^K impose the prohibition. 

* The histories of the church, Italy, and Chnstendom, have couti il. itrnl to the 
chapter which I now conclude. In the original Lives of the Popes we ultea discover 
the dty and repoblio of Rome; and the evwta of nrtb aim xvth centuries ure 
prcsor- e d ia the rude and domestic chronidflS whioii I hftvd oaiwfolly inspected, and 
ahaUL recapitulate in the order of time. 1. Monaldeschi 



• The indvistry of M. iianke has dia- See also M. Kauke'a Observationfl on the 

covered the document, a kind of scan- Life of Slxtiia by Tempeati, b. iu. p. 817, 

dalooa chronicle of the time, from which 324. — M. 
Leti wrought up his amusing romances. 
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f . McNMldeiolii (Ludovid Boneomitb) FragnMBte Aimalhim Boman. aj>. 1828, in fh« 

S«"rij)tf i rs I'erum Italicarum of Muratori, torn. tM. p. 525. N.B. The credit of tlu« 
Xngmeut is somtiwhat hurt by a «ingiilRr interpolation, in which th« author relates 
hit otm dea^ at tlie age of 115 yeam. 

Fragmenta Historiffi Romance (vulgo Thomaa FortiAoccs), in Roniana Dialecto 
Tuljjari (A.0. 1327-1354, in Muratori, Antiquitat medii ^vi Italise, torn. iii. p. 247- 
548); tuBMrtAiMitioiiroaiidirozktf 
8. Delphini (Oentilis) Diarinni Itomannm (aj>. 1370-1410), in the Berom Italtoanun, 
torn. iii. P. ii. p. 846. 

4. Antonii (Petri) Diarium Rom. (a.d. 1404-1417), torn. zzIt. p. 969. 

5. Petroni (Paoli) MiiwtHanw* HiatoiiM Romana (A,Db 1483-1446)^ torn. xziT. 
1101. 

6. Volaterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (a.d. 1472-1484), torn, xziii. p. 81. 

7. Anonymi Diarium Urbia Rumac (A.n. 1481-1492), torn. iii. P. ii. p. 10G9. 

8. InfessursD (Stephani) Diarium Eomanum (a.d. 1294, or 1378-1494), torn. iii. P. iL 
p. 1109. 

9. Historia Arcana Alexandri VI. sive Excerp^^n Diario Joh. Burcardi (a.d. 1492- 
1503), edita a Qodefr. Gulielm. Leibniaio, Haiiuver, 1697, in 4to. The lai^e and 
valuable Journal of Burcard mij^ be completed from the MSS. in different libraries 
of Italy and France (M. de FoBoemagn^ in tha M^outires de I'Acad. d«a Inaorip. 
torn. xvii. p. 597-606). 

Except the last, iJl these fragments and diaries are inserted in the Collection.^ of Mu- 
ratori, my guide and in iott i in tlie hiabny of Italy. His country, and the public, are 
indebted to him for the following works on that suhject:— 1. Fcnim ftnlu amm Scrip' 
tores (a.d. 5lK)- 1500), quorum po/isjiwki /kws nunc primum in lucem prudit, &c., xxviii vols, 
in folio, Milan, 1723-1738, 1751. A volume of chronological and alphabetical tables 
is still wanting as a key to thi.^ great work, which is yet in a disitrdorly and defective 
state. 2. Antiquitates Italuz nu;dii A^vi^'^i vols, in folio, Miitin, 1738-1743, in Ixxv 
curioua diaaertations, on the maimers, government, relipon, &o., of the Italians of tin 
darker age«, with a large supfAement of charters, chronicles, &c. 3. IHssertnzkmx mpra 
ie AiUiquiia Jtaliune, iii vols, in 4to. Milano, 1751, a free version by the author, which 
may be quoted with the same confidence as the Latin text of the AntiquHiaa* 4. An- 
nati cT rt'di'i, xviii vols, in octavo, Milan, 175^^-1750, a dry, though accurate and 
uBpful, abridgment of the history of Italy, from tho birth of Christ to the niidille of 
the xMiith century. 5. I>eir Antichita Eitmm mi IttUiane, ii vols, in folio, Modeni^ 
1717,1 740. In the history of this illustrious race, the parent of our Brunswick kings, 
the critic is not seduced bv the loyalty or gratitude of the subject. In all his works 
Muratori approves himself a diligent and laborious writer, who aspires above the pre- 
judices of a Catholic priest. Ue was bom in the year 1672, and died in the year 
1750, after passing near sixly years in the libraries of Milan and Modena (Vita del 
Proposto Ludovioo Antonio Muratori, by bit Btpiwir wd auooaiwr Qian. fiVaaoam 
Soli MuxaKHi Vaneiii^ 1756^ in 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

Vmounm or vbb Bmm of Bom nr tbb Fdtiestr Gbotubt. ^ Fovb 
OAuasa OP D»ba.t asd DiSTBUonov. Ezampia of the CcnasBim.— 

BBNOTATIOSr OF THB GiST. — OoVQUOmOUt OF VflB WBOUi WOBK. 

In the last days of Pope Eiigenius the Fourth,* two of his servants, 
the learned Poggius and a friend, ascended the Capitoline 
hill, repojied themselves amonq: the ruins of columns and discourse of 
temples, and viewed from that commandincp spot the wide from the 
and various prospect of desolation." The place and the uil 
object ^ave ample 80ope for muralibiiig on the vicissitudes of 
turtuue, which spares neither man nor tlie proudest of his works, wliich 
buries empires and cities in a common g^rave ; and it was agreed that, 
in pro])ijrtI()n to her former greatness, the fall of Rome was the more 
aw liil and deplorable. ** Her primeval state, such as she might appear 
** in a remote age, when l^ aTider entertained the stranger of Troy,' 
** has been delineated by the fancy of Virgil. Tsliis Tarpeiaii ruck 
" was then a savage and solitary thicket : in the time of the poet it 
" wai cro\Mied with the golden roofs of a temple ; the temple is over- 
•* thrown, the trold hiuj been pillaged, the wheel of fortune has 
** accomplished her revolution, and the sacred ground is again dis- 
** figured with thorns and brambles. The hill of the -Capitol, on which 
** we sit, was formerly the bead of the Roman empire, the citadel of 
** tile earth, the terror of kings ; illustrated by the footsteps of so 
** many triumphs, enriched with the spoils and tributeB of so many 
nations. This spectacle of the world, how is it fallen I how changed ! 
** how defaced ! the path of victory is obliterated by vines, and the 
** benches of the senators are concealed by a dunghill. Cast your 

* I hare already (notea 50, 51, on chap. Ixv.) meutioned the age, character^ and 
writing? of Poggius; and particularly notioed the date of this elflgaat moral lecfcme 
OD lim vaxieties of fortune. 

* Coniaitinnn in ipata Tanpeue arobnAda. pone ingens porta c«(|nadan, tit puto, 

templi, mannoreum limen, plurimaaqua pawlni oon&aefeia oolonuUM^ vnda nafpA as 

parte prospectus urbis patet (p. 5). 

' ^neid viii. 97-369. This ancient picture, so artfully introduced, and ro exqui- 
sitfly fiuif^hed, must have been biglilj' interesting to an inhabitant of Bome; and otir 
early atudiee allow us to Bympathise in the feelings of a Bouiaa. 



* It should be Pope Martin the Fifth, and Uobhouso, lUustratious of Childe 
See Qibbon'a own note, ctb. tsv. note 51; Harold, p. M, 
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eyes on the Palatine hill, and seek among the shapeless and enor- 
'^mous fragments the marble theatre, the obeiyLS, the colossal 
statues, the porticoes of Nero*8 palaee : survey the other hills of the 
** city, the want space is interrupted only by ruins and gardens. 
The forum of the Roman people, where they asBembled to enact 
their lam and elect &eir magistratea, is now oidoaed fiv the culti- 
^* vation of pot^ierba, or thrown open for the iecepti<m of swine and 
buffaloes. The pubUc and private edifices, that were founded for 
eternity, lie prostrate, naked; and broken, like the limbs of a mighty 
giant ; and the nun is the more viable, from the stupendous relics 
" tiiat have survived the injuries of time and fortune." ^ 
These relics are minutely described by Poggius, one of the first who 
raised his eyes f^om the monuments of legendaiy to tiiose 
^e^r^on^ of dasaic superstition.* 1. Besides a bridge, an arch, a 
^ aepuldire^ and the pyramid of Oestius, he could disoem, of 

the age of the republic, a double row of vaults in the salt-office of the 
Capitol, whidi were inscribed with the name and munificence of 
Catulus. 2. Eleven temples were visible in some degree, from the 
perfect form of the Pantheon to the three ardies and a marble column 
of the temple of Peace, which Vespasian erected after the civil wars 
and the Jewish triumph, d. Of the number, which he rashly defines, 
of seven themw^ or public baths, none were suffidently entire to 
represent the use and distribution of the several parts ; but those of 
IXodetian and Antoninus Garacalla sdll retained the titles of the 
founders, and astonished the curious spectator, who, in observing their 
solidity and extent, the variety of marbles, the size and multitude of 
the columns, compared the Labour and expense with the use and 
importance. Of the baths of Ckmstantine, of Alexander, of Domitian, 
or rather of Tltns, some vestige might yet be found. 4. The 
triumphal arches of Titus, Severus, and Constantine, were entire, both 
the structure and the inscriptions : a falling fragment was honoured 
with the name of Trajan ; and two ardies, then extant, in the Fla> 
minian way, have been ascribed to the baser memory of Faustina and 
Gallienus.* 5. After the wonder of the Coliseum, Foggius might 



* Capitolimn adeo .... imnmtatum ut Tineas in senstonini snlMellia BqcocBDortnt» 

sterconim ac purgamentonun receptaculum factum. Respice ad Piilatinuni niouteui 
.... Tosta rudera .... csBteroe collee perlustra omnia vacua eedificiis* ruinis vineiaque 
oppleta comgikim (Poggius d« Varifltat. FDrtanie, p. 21). 
' See Foggiaa, p. S-22. 



* One vna in the Via NomeDtana; oet tions the building which Qibboo ambigu- 

alter prseterea Oallieno principi dicatu?, ouslyaaye be ''migbt have overlooked'* 

ut Buperacriptb indicat, Via Notaenland. — M. 
HoUioiiMy p. Id4. FqgKio likewise men- 
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have overlooked a small amphitheatre of brick, most probably for tlie 
use of the praBtoriiiu camp: the theatres of Marr( 11ns and Ponipty 
were occupied in a great measure by public and private buildings ; 
and in the Circus, Ajjonalisand Maximus, little more than the situation 
and the form could be investig^ated. 6. The columiiij of Trajan and 
Antonine were still erect ; but the Kiryptian obelisks were broken or 
buried. A people of trods and heroics, the workmanship of art, ^^as 
reduced to one equc^^lriau liguru uf gill bracks uiid to five inarl)lo 
statues, of which the most conspicuous were the two horses of Piiidlas 
and Praxiteles. 7. The two mausoleums fir ^-rpnlehres of Augustus 
and Hadrian could not totally be lost ; but the furmer was only 
visible as a mound of earth, and the latter, the castle of St. Angelo, 
had acquired the name and appearance of a modern fortress. AVith 
the addition of some separate and nameless colunms, such were the 
remains of the ancient city ; for the marks of a more recent structure 
might be detected in the walls, which formed a circumference of ten 
miles, included three hundred and seventy-mne turrets, and opened 
into the country by thirteen gates. 

This melancholy picture was drawn above nine hundred years after 
the fall of the Western empire, and even of the Gothic q,,^ 
kingdom of Italy. A long period of distress and anarchy, ^^of 
in which empire, and arts, and riches had migrated from 
the banks of the Tiber, was incapable of restoring or adorning the 
city ; and, as all that is himum must retrograde if it do not advance, 
every successive age must have hastened the ruin of the works of 
antiquity. To measure the progress of decay, and to ascertam, at 
each aeni, the state of each e^fio^ wodd he an endless and a usdess 
kboar ; and I shall content mjsdf with two observations, idiifih will 
introdnoe a short inquiry into the general causes and effects. 1. 
T«ro hundred yeais before Ihe eloquent complamt of Poggius, an 
an<»iynioo8 writer compoeed a description of Rome.* His ignorance 
may repeat the same oljects under Btnmge and fobidous names. Yet 
this barbarous topographer had eyes and ears ; he could observe the 
vittble remains ; he could listen to the traction of the people ; and 
he distinctly enumerates seven theatres, eleven baths, twelve arches, 
and eighteen palaces, , of which many had disappeared before the time 
of Poggius. It is apparent that many stately monuments ci antiquity 

• Liber de Mirabilibus Romnp, ex Regiatro Nicoliii Cardinnli'^ dt; Arragotiifl, iu Bib- 
liothecS St. laidori Anoario IV. No. by. Ttus treatiiie, with aoiau short but perti« 
nent note8, has been publbhed by Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, p. 283-301), who 
thua flelivcra hia own critical opinion: Scriptor xiii""' cii-citcr sajculi, ut ibideui 
notatur] iintiquai'iai rci lujperitus, et, utab illo ajvo, nugid et aoilibuB fabellis refertua: 
•ady quia monumenta quao iis (omporibua BonuB supererant pro modulo r<:censct, mm 
parom ioda luoi* mutuabitar qui fiomaiiii antiquitatibus indagandia opwam navabil 
(p. 283). 
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sumved till a late period,^ and that the piinciples of destniotion acted 
with vigorous and increasing eneigy in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
eentnrifls. 2. The same Teflectum must be ai^lied to the three last 
ages; and we should yainly seek the Sqitixumum of Sererus,^ 
which is celebrated by Petraivh and tiie antiquariana of the sixteendi 
oentuiy. While the Roman ectifioes were sdll entire^ tiie fizst blowa, 
however weighty and impetuousy were remsted by the solidity of the 
mass and the harmony of the parte ; but the sU^teet toudi would 
precipitate the fragments of arcbas and columns, t^ already nodded 
to their fiilL 

After a diligent inquiry I can discern four principal causes of the 
ruin of Rome, whidi continued to operate in a period of 

Foot • i j r m • • • » • 

Sraftiflii' ™^ tnousand years. L The mjuries of time and 
' nature. IL The hostile attai^ of the barbarians and 
Christians. IIL The use and abuse of the materiala And^ IV. 
The domestic quarrels of the Romans. 

L The art of man is able to construct monuments fiur more per- 
^ ^ manent than the narrow span of his own : yet 

imnrMtof these monuments, like himself, are perishable and frail; 

and in the boundless annals of time his life and his labours 
must equally be measured as a fleeting moment Of a simple and 
solid edifice it is not easy however to circumscribe the duration. As 
the wonders of andent days, the pyramids * attracted the curioeity ot 
the ancients : a hundred generations, the leaves of autumn,'^ hare 
dropped into the grave; and after the 611 of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, the CStesars and caliphs, the same pyramids stand erect 
and unshaken above the floods of the Nile. A complex figure of 
various and minute parts is more accessible to injury and decay ; and 
barHcanen ^ lapsc of timo ts ofteu accelerated by hurricanes 
tnd and earthquakes, by fires and inundations. The air and 
earth have doubtless been shaken; and the lo%turret8of 
Rome have tottered from their foundations ; but the seven hills do 
not appear to be placed on the great cavities of the globe ; nor has 

' The Pere Kabillon (Analeeta, torn. iv. p. 502) has published an anonymous pilgrim 
of the ixtb century, who, in his visit round the churches and holy places of Rome, 
touches on several biiildii|£^ efpeoially portiooes, which had dimppearad before the 
sdiith century. 

^ On the Septizonium, see the M^oizM tur Pftniqne (torn. L p. 925), Xkniatiis 

(p. 338), and Nardini (p. 117, 414). 
* The age of the pyramids is remote and unknown, since Diodorus Siculus (torn. i. 

1. i. c. 44, p. 72) is unable to decide whether they were constructed 1000 or 3400 
years before the clxzxth Olympiad, Sir John Marsham's contracted scale of the 
Egyptian dynasties would fix them aboat 20u0 years before Christ (Canon. Chronicu^ 

p. 47). 

See the speech of QIauous in the Iliad (z. 146). This natural but melaaohoJy 
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the city, in any age, been exposed to the convulsions of nature, whicli, 
in the climate of Antiooh, Lbbon, or Lima, have crumbled in a few 
momentB the werks of ages into dust Fire is the most powerful 
agent of life and death : the rapid mischief may be kindled 
and propagated by the industry or negligence of mankind ; 
and every period of the Bomaa annals is marked by the repetition of 
similar calamities. A memoraUe conflagration, the guilt or mis- 
fortune of Nero's r^gn» oontinued, though with unequal fury, either 
six or nme days." Innumerable buildmgs, crowded in close and 
crooked streets, supplied perpetual fiiel fw the flames ; and when 
they ceased, four only of the fourteen regions were left entire ; three 
were totally destroyed, and seven were deformed by the relics of 
smoking and lacersted edifices." In the M meridian of empire the 
metropolis arose with fresh beauty from her ashes ; yet the memory 
of the M deplored their irreparable losses, the arts of Greece, the 
trophies of Tictory, the monuments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. 
In the days of distress and anarchy every wound is mortal, every fall 
irretrievable; nor con the damage be restored dther by the public 
care of government, or the activity of private interest Yet two causes 
may be all^d which render the calamity of fire more des^etive to a 
flourishing than a decayed dty. 1. The mm combustible materials 
of bride, timber, and metals, are first melted or consumed ; but the 
flames may ]day without injury or eSbd on the naked walls and 
massy arches that have been despoiled of their ornaments. 2. It is 
among tiie common and plebdan habitations that a mischievous 
spark is most eaaly blown to a conflagration ; but as soon as they are 
devoured, the greater edifices which have resisted or escaped are 
left as so many islands in a state of solitude and safety. 
From her situation, Rome is exposed to the danger of 
frequent inundations. Without excepting the Tiber, the rivers that 
descend from either side of the Apennine have a short and irregular 
course ; a shallow stream in the summer heats ; an impetuous torrent 
when it is swelled in the qnring or winter, by tiie fell of rsln and the 
melting of the snows. When the current is repelled from tiie sea by 

" The learning and criticiam of M.de8 Vignoles CHistoire Critique do la Tv.'^publique 
des Lettrea, torn. viii. p. 74-118; ix. p. 172-187J dates the fire of Home from aj>. 64, 
July 19, and tlie sabsequent pccsaeuticni of tlw Christiain from Nov«mb«' 15 of the 

BUOS year. 

(^ujppc ia r^oaes (»iafcuordecim Boma dividitur, quanim quatuor integrse lu&ae- 
iMofcy tree solo tenus d^«otiB: septem reliquis panoft teetortim vestigia supereraaty 
lacera et semiusta. Among the old relics that were irreparably lost, Ti\citus enxi- 
merates the t«mple of the Moon of Servius Tuliius; the fane and altar cousticratud hy 
EfMOdar prsesenti Herculi; the temple of Jupiter Stator, a vo\? of Romulus; the 
palrice of Numa; the temple of Vesta cum PenatibuB popnli Roniani. He then de- 
plores the opee tot victoriis qussits et Qnecarum artium decora .... multa qu« 
MnJofM nwrntiiMwait, qam rapanui neqiiibaafc (Amial. xr. 40^ 41). 
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adverse winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate to the iveiglit of 
waters, they rise above like banbi^ and oreiqiread, wiUKmt VaadltB or 
control, the plains and cities of the adjaoent country. Soon after the 
triumph of the first Panic war the Tiber was increased by unusual 
rains ; and the inundation, surpassing all former measure of time and 
place, destroyed all the buildiiigs that were dtuale below the hiUs of 
Borne. According to the variety of ground, the same misduef was 
produced by diffident means; and tihe edifices were either swept 
away by the sudden impulse, or dissolved and undermined by the 
long continuance, of the flood." Under the reign of Augustus the 
same calamity was renewed : the lawless river overturned tiie palaces 
and temples on its banks; and, after the labours of the emperor in 
deansing and widening the bed that was encumbered with ruins,^* the 
vigilance of his sucoeawirs was exendsed by similar dangers and 
designs. The project of diverting into new channels the Tiber itself, 
or some of the dependent streams, was long opposed by superstition 
and local interests ; nor did the use compensate the toil and cost of 
the tardy and imperfect execution. The servitude of rivers is the 
noblest and most important victory which man has obtained over the 
licentiousness of nature ; " and if such were the ravages of the Tiber 
under a firm and active government, what oodd oppose, or who can 
enumerate, the injuries of the cify after the fall of llie Western 
empire ? A remedy was at length produced by the evU itself: the 

U. C. 507, repentina subversio ipsius Kotuffi prsevenit trium})lium Romanorum 
.... diversso iguium aquanimque clades peue absumsere urbem. Nam Tiberis inso- 
litis auctus imbribus et ultra oplziionem, vel diutumitato vel magnitudine redundans, 
omnia Romse eodificia in piano postta delevit. Diversae qualitatcs loconim ad unam 
convenere pernidem : quoniam et quso segnior inundatio teuuit madefacta diasolvit, 
efc qan oumu torrentia invenit impulsa dejecit (Orosius, Hist. 1. iv. c. 11, p. 244» edit. 
Havercamp). Yet we mny observe that it is the plan and tfeudy oS tho Chrirtian 
apologist to magnify the calamities of the pagan world. 

>'* Vidimus flavum liberim, retortia 
littore Etnuco yiolenter imdis, 

Ire dejectutn monumenta Begis 

Templaque Vestsd. (Horat. Carm, L 2.) 

If the pabice of Numa and temf le f Veata were tlirown down in Horace's time, what 
wus comumed of those buildings by Nero's could hardly deserve the epithets of 
vetustisaJina or incomipta. 

"* Ad coercendaa inundationea alveimi Tiberis laxavit ac repurgnvit, completum 
oliui ruderibua, ct ajdificioruni prolapsionibus coarctatum (Suetonius in Augusto, 
c. :iO). 

Tacitus (Annal. i. 79") reports the petitions of the dififerent towns of Italy to the 
senate against the measure ; and we may applaud the progresa of reason. On a similar 
occasion local in ttire^ts would undoubtedly be eonuulted; but an English House of 
Commons would reject with contempt the Rr^imente of eapentitioil, " that nafeun 
** had assigned to the rivera their proper courae," &c. 

See the Epoques de la Nature of the eloqiusrit and philosophic Bufibn. His 
picture of Guyana, in South America, is that of a new and savac'e lanr), in which the 
unten are abandoned to themselves, without being regtdaied by human industry (p. 

561f quarto editioii). 
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accumulation ol i libbish and the earth that has been washed down 
from tiie hills is supposed to have elevated the plain of Homo 
fourteen or fifteen feet, perhaps, above the ancient level j'* and the 
modern city is less accessible to the attacks of the river.'* 

II. Tlie crowd of writers of every nation, who impute the de- 
struction of the Roman monuments to the Goths and the n. The 
Christians, have neglected to inquire how far they were l!u^k»ofu»a 
animated by an hostile principle, and how far they possessed 
tlie iiicaiis and the leisure to satiate their enmity. In the Q>***"«- 
preceding volumes of this History 1 have described the triumph of 
barbarism and religion ; and I can only resume, in a few words, their 
real or imaginary connection with the ruin of ancient Rome. Our 
fancy may create, or adopt, a pleiiBinL: romance, that the Goths and 
Vandals sallied I'rom Scandinavia, ardent to avenge tiit; liight of 
Odin ; to break the chains, and to chastise the oppressors, of 
mankind : that thev wished to burn the records of classic literature, 
a:id to found their natioiial architecture on the broken members of 
the Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But in simjjle truth, the northern 
conquerors were neither sufficienti) .^avage, nor sufficiently refined, to 
entertain such aspiring ideas of destruction and revenge. The 
shepberdi of Scythia and Germany had been educated in tiic armies 
of the empire, whose discipline tliuy acquired, and whose weakness 
they invaded ; with the familiar use of the Latin tongue they had 
learned to reverence the name and titles of Rome ; and, though 
incapable of emulating, they were more inclined to admire than to 
abolish the arts and studies of a brighter period. In the trantient 
possession of a rich and unresisting capital, the soldiers of Alaric and 
Genseric were stimulated by the passions of a victorious army ; 
amidst the wanton indulgence of lust or cruelty, portable wealth wjis 
the object of their search : nor could they derive either pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitiible reflection that they had battered to 
the ground the works of the consuls and Caesars. Their moments 

In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addiaon (his Works, vol. ii. p. 98, BukflrviUe'B edi- 
tion) observed this curious nnJ unquestionable fi\ct. 

• Yut m modet-n tiines the Tiber liua aoiuetimea damaged the city, and in the years 
ISSO, 1557, 1598, the Annals of Muratcni record tlii> i misoluBVOiia and memonblc 
ftmndationa (torn. xiv. p. 26B, 429; torn. xv. p, 99, &c.)." 

*' I take this oppoi-tvmity of declaring that, in the course of twelve years, I have 
forgotten, or ronounced, the ilight of Odin from Assoph to Sweden, which I never very 
eeri li ly K dlieved (vol. i. p. 377). The Goths are i^^toiently Qenuaiui; but all beyond 
Camr and Tacitus is darkness or feible in the aatiquitiee of Cknoan^. 



• The level of the Tiber wiw at oue but satisfactory, statement of the quea- 

time supposed to bo oonsiderably raised: tion ill BttBsen and Platner, Roma Beaob* 

recent investigations seem to T)c conclu- reibangf wl« i. p» 29. — M. 
aive against this suppoBxtiou. See a brief, 

VOL. vni. T 
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were indeed precious : the Goths evacuated Rome on the sixth,*^ the 

Vandals on the fifteenth day ; and, though it be far more difficult 
to build tliaii to destroy, their hasty assault would have made a slight 
impression on the solid pdes of antiquity. We may remember that 
both Alaric and Genseric affected to spare the buildings of the city; 
that they subsisted in strength and beauty under the auspicious 
government of Theodoric ; *^ and that the momentary resentment of 
Totila ^* wiis disarmed by his own temper and the advice of his 
friends and enemies. From these innocent barbarians the reproach 
may be transferred to the Catholics of Rome. The statues, altars, 
and houses of the dsemons were an abomination in their eyes ; and 
in the absolute command of the city, they might labour with zeal and 
perseverance to eraac the idolatry of their ancestors. The demolition 
of the temples in the East ^ ^ affords to them an example of conduct, 
and to m an argument of belief ; and it is probable that a portion 
of guilt or merit may be imputed with justice to the Roman proselytes. 
Yet their abhorrence was confined to the monuments of heathen 
superstition ; and the civil structures that were dedicated to the 
business or pleasure of society might be preserved without injury or 
iscaiidal. The change of religion was accomplibhcd, not by a popular 
tumult, but by the decrees of the emperors, of the senate, and of 
time. Of the Christian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were 
commonly the most prudent and least fanatic ; nor can awy positive 
charge be opposed to the meritorious act of saving and converting 
the majestic structure of the Pantheon.*** 

III. The value of any object that supplies the wants or pleasures 
iiL Thea»e of mankind is compounded of its substance and its form, of 
widaboae materials and the manufacture. Its price must depend 

waiaMm, number of persons by whom it may be acquired and 

used ; on the extent of the market ; and consequently on Uie ease or 

^ History of the Beeline, fto., vol. iv. p. 106. 

" — — — — vol. iv. p. 256. 

* , vol. V. p. 19-21. 

» , vol. V. p. 223. 

vol. iii. c. xxviii. p. 413-416. 

*• Eodem tempore petiit a Phocate priacipe tem^lum, q^uod appellatur Pcmiheon^ in 
qno fecit eeclMiam Sanctee Mai-isc semper Virgiius, et omntiim mactymm; in qu& 
eoclcsiic princeps multa bona obtiilit fAna-sbisius vel potiiw Ubw Pontificalis in Boni- 
facio i V. in Muratori, Sciipt. Rerum Italicarum, torn. iiL P. L p. 135). According to 
the anonymous writer in Moutfaucon, the Pantheon had been TOWed by Agrippa to 
Cybele and Neptune, and was dedicated by Boniface IV. on the «T< ilMidB of November 
to the Vii^, qusa est nuiter omnium sanctorum (p. 297, 298). 



* The popt'3, under the dominion of and monuments of the city accoxding to 

the emperor and of the exarchs, accordixig their own will. Dmaea and RellMr, yol. 

to Fea'a juat ohcorvntion, did not posRess i. p, 241,— JL 
tho power of diBpoaiug of the buildings 
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difficulty of remote exportation, accordnifr to the nature of the com- 
modity, its local situation, and the temporary circumstances of the 
world. The harbarian conquerors of Rome usurped in a moment 
the toil and treasure of successive ages; but, except the luxuries of 
immediate confJiiin])tion, they mu?t view without desire all that could 
not be removed Irom the city in tlic Gotliic waggons or the fleet of 
the Vandals.^^ Gold and silver ^vere the first objects of their 
avarice ; as in every country, and in the smallest compass, they re- 
present the most ample command of the industry and possessions of 
mankind. A vase or a statue of those precious metals might tempt 
the vanity of some barbarian chief ; but the grosser multitude, 
reirardless of the form, wa« tenacious only of the substance; and the 
melted ingots mi^jht be readily divided and stamped into the current 
coin of the empire. The le?s active or less fortunate robbers were 
reduced to the baser plunder of brass, learl, iron, and copper : what- 
ever had escaped the Goths and V^andals was pillaged by the Greek 
tyrants : and the emperor (^onstnns, in his rapacious visit, stripped 
the bronze tiles from the roof of the Pantheon.^^ The edifices of 
Rome ini^lit 1x3 considered as a vast and various mine: the first 
labour of extracting the materials was ah eady performed ; the metals 
were purified and east ; the marbles were hewn and polished ; and 
after foreign and domestic rapine had been satiated, the remains of 
the city, could a purchaser have been found, were still venal. The 
monuments of antiquity had been left naked of tlieir })recious orna- 
ments ; but the Romans would demolish with their own hands the 
arches and walls, if the hope of profit could surpass the cost ot 
the labour and exportiition. If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the 
seat of the Western empire, his genius would have aspired to restore, 
rather than to violate, the works of the Caesars ; but policy confined 
the French monarch to the forests of Germany ; his taste could be 
gratified only by destruction ; and the new palace of Aix la Chapelle 
was decorated with the marbles of RaTeona^' and Kome.^^ Five 



" Flaminius Vacca (apurl Montfaucon, p. 155, 156: hia memoir ia likewise printed, 
p. 21, at ike end of the Iloma Autica of Nardioi) and several Romans, doctrinA 
graTea, were persuaded that theGotiM biuied their trcasureH at Romo, and bequeathed 
the secret nifirks filiis nepotibusque. He relates some anecdotes to prove that, in his 
own time, thetMi places were visited and rifled by the Transalpine pilgrims, the heirs 
of the Gothio oonqueron. 

^ Omnia quae erant in cere ad omatum civitatia depoeuit; aed et eoclaaiam B. Maria 
ad iaartyrea quae de t^gulia sereis cooperta discooperuit (Anast. in 'Italian. p_. 141), 
The base and sacrilegioua QfMk had not even the poor pretence ot pliiild«xing an 
beatlien temple ; the Pantheon was already a Catholic church. 

» For the spoila of Kaveuna (muaiva atque marmora) sae tin original grant of FofW 
Adrian I. to Charlemagna (Codas Onolm. qnat. lz?iL in Hui«ton» Seript. Ital. torn, 
iii. P. ii. p. 2L!.'}). 

* I shall quote the authentic testimony of ih» Saxon poet (a.d. 887-8M), de 

T 2 
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liimdred years after Charlemagne, a king of Sicily, Robert, the 
widest and most liberal sovereign of the age, was supplied with the 
same materials by the easy navio^ation of the Tiber and the sea ; and 
Petrarch sighs an indignant complaint, that the ancient capital uf the 
world should adorn from her own bowels the slothf id luxury of Naples.^* 
But these examples of plunder or purchase were rare in the darker 
ages ; and the Romans, alone and unenvied, might have applied to 
their private or public use the reinaining structures of antiquity, if in 
their present form and situation tlicy had not been useless in a great 
measure to the city and its inliabi rants. The walls still described the 
old circumference, but the city liad detccndud froni the seven hills 
into the Campus Martins; and some of the noblest monuments 
u liieli liad braved the injuries of time were left iu a desert far remote 
from the habitations of mankind. The palaces of the senators were 
no longer adapted to the manners or fortunes of their indigent suc- 
ce:^rs: the use of baths'*'-' and porticoes was forgotten: in the sixth 
century the games of the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus had been 
interruj)ted : some temples were devoted to the prevailing worship ; 
but the (Christian churches ])referred the holy figure of the cross ; and 
fashion, or reason, had distributed after a peculiar model the cells 
and offices of the cloister. Under the ecclesiastical reign the number 
of these pious Rnui iations was enormously multiplied; and the city 
was crowded with forty monasteries of men, twenty of wouieu, and 

Rebus g«etis Carol! Magni, 1. v. 437-440, in tlie HiBturiaxts of France (torn. v. p. 
180):— 

Ad qua; nmrmoreas praestabat I?oma cdluranas, 

Quasdani prxcipuas pulohra Kaveuua dedit. 
De tain louginquu [potent regioiM vetuatas 

niiuB omatum, Franoia, feire tibL 

And I shall add, from the Chronicle of Sigebert (Historiami of Franco, torn. v. p. 378) 
extruxit etiam Aquisgrani basilicam plurinitc pulchritudinifly ad ctgita Btruotunuu a 
Soma et Ravenna columnas et marmora devehi fecit. 

•* I cannot refuse to transcribe a long passage of Petrarch (0pp. p, 53tJ, 537) in 
EpistolA hortatori& ad Nicolaum Laurentium; it is so strong and full to the point: 
Kec pudor aut pieta* oontinuit quominiis impii spoliata Dei templa, occupataa aroes, 
opes publicas, regionee nrbis, atque honorea magistratOum inter se divisos; (habeantf) 
quam \mX in re, turbulenti ac scditiosi homines et totius reliqu8D vitas consiliis et 
ratiombus diaoordesj Inhumani fisderis stupend& societate convjenirent, in pontes et 
mania atone immeritos lapides dewBTirent. Denique post vi vel senio coliapjut, palatia, 
qux* quondam iugentes tcauerunt virij post diruptos arcus triumphales (unde majores 
honun fonitan oorruerunt), de ipaias vetuatatk ac proprise inipietatis fragmimbus 
vtlem qusHrtnm turid mweimooio eaptore non pudnit. Itaque nunc, heu dolor! hen 
scelus indignurn! de vcstris marmoreis columuis. de liminibus templorum (ad quaa 
Buper cx orbe toto concuraus devotiaaimua fiebat), de imaginibus sepulchrorum sub 
qnibiiH ])atrum TeBfronutt veneiabilia tMu (cmisf) erat, ut reliquas ulwun, desidioea 
Neapolis adornatur. Sic paulbliim roime ipaiB defioiunt. Tei king Robert was the 
friend ofPetrarcli. 

** Yet Charlemagne washed and «w»m at Aiz-la-Ohapelle with an hundred of hLi 

courtiers fl''gm!i;u't, c 22, p. ins, 109"); and "Miiruttiri dcscriboB, as late as the year 
til4, the public baths which were built at Spoleto iu Italy (Annali, torn. vi. p. 416). 
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sixty chapters and colleges of canons and priests,^^ who aggravated, 
instead of relieving, the depopulation of the tenth centun'. But if 
ihe forms of ancient architecture were disregarded by a peojile iTisen- 
sible of their use and beauty, the plentiful materials were applied to 
every call of necessity or superstition; till the fnirest columns of the 
Ionic and Corinthian orders, the richest maibles of Pares and 
Numidia, were degraded, perhaps to the support of a convent or a 
stable. The daily havoc which is perpetrated by the Turks in the 
cities of Greece and Asia may afford a melancholy example ; and in 
the gradual destruction of the monuments of Rome, Sixtns the Fifth 
may alone be excused for employing the stones of the Septizouium in 
the glorious edifice of St Peters.*^ A fragment, a ruin, howsoever 
mangled or profaned, may be viewed with pleasure and re<irct ; but 
the greater part of the marble was deprived of substance, as well as 
of place and proportion; it was burnt to lime for the purpose of 
cement* Since the arrival of Pos-£rins the tnupie of Concorcl and 
many capital structures had vanished irom his eyes ; and an epigram 
of the same age expresses a just and j)ious fear that tho continuance 
of this practice would finally annihilate all the nmniimeiits of anti- 
quity.'^ The smallness of their numbers was the sole check on the 
demands and depredations of the Romans. The imagination of 
Petrarch might create the presence of a mighty people ; and 1 
hesitate to believe that, even in the fourteenth century, they could be 



" See the Axmals of Italy, aj>. 988. For thia and the preceding fact Muratorl 
bimself if indebted to the Benedictine history of P^re Miibillou. 
^* Vita di Sisto Quinto, da Gregorio Leti, torn, iii, p. 50. 

" Poiticus «edi» Cionoordise^ quwa oum phmum ad urbem accessi vidi fere integram 
opere marmoreo edtnodtim specioeo: Romani postmodum ad calcem sedem totam et 
porticQs partem disjcctis coluiniiiH sunt di tnoliti (p. 12). The temple of Concord was 
therefore not destroyed by a aedition in the ziiitlx centocy, m 1 bftve read in a MS. 
treatise del' Oonremo civile di Rome, lent me formeiiy at Bome» aaoul aaoi^Md (I be- 
lieve falsely^i to the ccd&bratt^d Cr.ivina. P<>;.'-.i;ius likewisd affirms that ■epolcihre 
of Caeciiia Metella was burnt for lime (p. 19, 2u). 

** Composed bj JEneas Sgrlvius, afuorwards Pope Piiu IL, and published by Ha^ 
biUoDg fimn a MSC of the queoi of Sweden (Muaeeum Italicum, torn. i. p. 97). 

Oblectat me, Roma, tuas spectare minas; 

£x cujus lapsQ gloria prieca patet. 
Sed tuus hie populus muris dclosea Tetustis * 

Calci$ in obsequium marmora dura ooquit, 
Impia tercentum bI sic gena egerit annus 

Nullum hinc indicium nobUitati-s erit. 

^ Vagabamur pariter in ill4 urbe tarn magna; quae, cum propter spatium vacua 
vlderetur, populimi habet immenaum (Opp. p. 605, Epiat. Eandliare% ii. 14). ' 



■ From the quotations in Bunaen's Rome wm considered a quarry from which 

Diieertation it may be suspected thai the church, tho caatle of the baron, or 

this slow but continual process of de- even the hovel of the peasant might. h% 

stniction was the most atsl* Anoient repaired. — M. 
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reduced to a coutciiiptible list of thirty-three thousand inhabitants. 
From that jicriod to the reign of Leo the Tenth, if they multiplied to 
the amount of eighty-five thousand,** the increase of citizens was in 
some degree pernicious to the ancient city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last the most potent and forcible cause 
IV. The of destruction, the domestic hostilities of the Romans them- 
flSSiSlicf selves. Under the dominion of the Greek and French em 



aaaneu<n — ' 

tbsBMiHu. pcrors the peace of the city was disturbed by acddental, 
though frequent, seditions : it is from the decline of the latter, from 
the beginning of the tenth century, that we may date the licentious- 
ness of private war, which violated with impunity the laws of the 
Code and the Gospel, without respecting the majesty of the absent 
sovereign, or the presence and person of the vicar of Christ In a 
dark period of five hundred years Rome was perpetually afflicted by 
the sanguinary quarrels of the nobles and the people, the Goelpbs 
and Ghibelines, tlie Colonna and Ursini ; and if much has escaped 
the knowledge, and much is unworthy of the notice, of history, I 
have exposed in the two preceding chapters the causes and effects of 
the public disordere. At such a time, when every quarrel was 
decided by the sword, and none could trust theb lives or properties 
to the impotence of law, the powerful citizens were armed for safety, 
or offence, against the domestic enemies whom they feared or hated. 
Except Venice alone, the same dangers and designs were common 
to all the free republics of Italy ; and the nobles usurped the prero- 
gative of fortifying their houses, and erecting strong towers*' that 
were capable of resisting a sudden attack. The cities were filled 
with these hostile edifices ; and the example of Lucca, which con- 
tained three hundred towers ; her law, which confined their height to 
the measure of fourscore feet, may be extended with suitable latitude 
to the more opulent and populous states. The first step of the 
senator Brancaleone in the establishment of peace and justice was to 
demolish (as we have abeady seen) one hundred and forty of the 
towers of Rome; and, iu the last days of anarchy and discord, as 
late as the ragn of Martin the Fifth, forty-four still stood in one of 
the thirteen or £)i]rteen rcgiuns of the city. To this miscliievous 
purpose the remains of antiquity were most readily adapted: the 
temples and arches afforded a broad and solid basis for the new 
structures of brick and stone ; and we can name the modern turrets 

^ TheM BbilM of the popuktion of Rome at dilferaiit fieriode eve derived from en 

isgenious treatise of the pnyaiciaQ Lanciai, rle "Romani Cocli Qualit«,tibus (p. 122). 

All the fcvcts that relate to the towers at Home, and in other free cities of Italy, 
may be found m the laborioufl and entertaining compikdon of Huntofi, AnttqnilatM 
Itidiao mcHii ^vi, disBeitat. xxn. (torn. ii. p. 49.V19tf, of the Latiii; torn. i. p, 446, of 

thp Itiilijiu woik). 
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that were raised on the triumphal monuments of Julius ( iesar, Titus, 
aud the Antonines.*" Witli some sliMit alterations, a tiieatre, an 
amphitheatre, a mausoleum, was trantlbiuied into a strong- and 
spacious citadel. I need not repeat that the mole of Hadrian has 
assumed the title and form of the csastle of St. Angelo ; the Septi- 
zonium of Severus was capahle of standing against a royal army ; ** 
the sepulchre of Metella has sunk under its outworks ; the theatres 
of Poiupey and Marcellus were occupied by the Savelli and Ursini 
laniilies ; and the rough fortress has been gradually softened to the 
splendour and elegance of an Italian palace.. Even the churches 
were encoinpassud with arms and bulwarka, and the military ene-ines 
on the root' of St. Peter's were the terror of the Vatican ami the 
scandal of tiie Christian world. Whatever is fortified will be 
attacked ; and whatever is attacked may be destroyed. Could the 
Ftuinaua have wrested from the popes the castle of St. Angelo, they 
had resolved by a public decree to annihilate that monument of 
servitude. Every building of defence was exposed lo a siege ; and 
in every siege the arts and engines of destruction were laboriously 
employed. After the death of Nicholas the Fourth, Rome, without a 
sovereign or a senate, was abandoned six monihs to tlie fury of ■ ivil 
war. " The houses," says a cardinal aud poet of the times," 

As for instance, Templum Jani nunc dicitur, turns Centii Fi angapanis ; et sane 
Jano impoBitee turris lat^tiaa conapicua hocUMue vestigia supersunt ^ontfauoon 
Diarium Italicum, p. 18ti). The aaonymous wnter (p. 2»5) enomeratoB arooi Tlti, 
turrijB C^itnlaria; arcoi JiUii Oenm et S«intoiiiin, tuite* de Bratia; aiciu AaUudai, 
turris de Cosectis, &c. 

^ Hadriani molem .... magna ex parte Romanorum ii^uria .... dfartmlMiVUr: 
quod eerie funditus evertifisent, si eorum manibus pert ia, abeumplii gmidilnu MniBf 
nliqua moles exstittseet (Poggius de Vaiietttte ForUuue, p. 12^ 

^ Against the emperor Henry IV. (Muntorl, Axuudi V\1»!m, torn. Iz. p. 147). 
I must copy an important passage of Montfauoon: Turris ingens rotunda . . . . 
Cscili» MetellsB .... aepulchruiu erat, oujus muri tam solidi, ut spatium perquam 
minimum intus vaouum supersit: et Tvrr* di Btm didtur, ft bourn capitibue muro 
inscriptis. Huic 8e<|uiori sevo, tempore intest in rum bellorum, ceu urbecula adjuncta 
tvitt cujus moeuia et turree etiaumum visunturi ita ut sepuldmim MeteUee quasi arz 
oppiduli f uerit. Fervenlibw In nfbe nrtibna, com Unixd Mqiie ColuTnnfflWW mutoia 
ofadibus pemiciem inibneiit dvltaii, m atrinare partia ditkoam oadaret magni mo* 
menti erat (p. 142)» 

^ See tile testimoniee of Donatus, Nardini, and M o ntftmeon. In the Savelli palace 

the remains of the thentre of Marcellus are still great and conspicuous. 

James, cardinal of St. GeoKe, ad velum aureum, in his metrical Life of I'ope 
Celestin Y. (Hnnftori, Script. ItaUtom. i P. ili. p. 681, 1. i. e. I, ver. &e.) 

Hoe diziase aat est, Ronutm earuiaae Senatft 

Mensibus exactis lieu sex; bclloque vocatum {voctdot) 
In acelua, in socios fratemaque vulnera patres; 
Tormentia jedaae viroe immwnia aaxa; 
Perfodisse domus trabibus, fecisse niina - 
Ignibus; incensas turres, obsciuraque fumo 
Lninhia Tiaino, quo ait ipoUata supellez. 



' This is inaeooxataly ezpnaaed. The aepnlcfate ia atiU atandiag. See Hobhouae, 
p. 204.— M. 
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•* wero crustied by tlic weight and velocity of enormous stones ; Uie 
** walls were perforated by the strokes of the battering-ram ; the 
** towers were involved in fire and smoke ; and the assailants were 
** stimulated by rapine and revenge." The work was consummated 
by the tyranny of the laws : and the factions of Italy alternately exer- 
cised a blind and thoughtless vengeance on their adversaries, whose 
houses and castles they razed to the ground.^' In comparinfr the 
dai/s of foreign with the ages of domrstic hostility, w^e must pronounre 
that the latter have been far more runious to the city; and our 
opinion is confinned by the evidence of Petrarch. " Behold," says 
the laureat, " tlie relics of Rome, the image of her pristine great- 
** uesis I neither time nor the barbarian can boast the merit of this 
** stupendous destruction : it \vas perpetrated by her own citizens, by 
** the most illustrious of her sons ; and your ancestors (he writes to a 
** noble Annibaldi) have done with the battering-ram what the Punic 
"hero could not accomplish with the sword."** The influi nee of 
the two last principles of decay must in some degree hr. multiplied by 
each other; since the houses and towers which were subverted by 
civil war required a new and perpetual supply from the monuments 
of antiquity * 

These general observations may be separately applied to the 
^ amphitheatre of Titus, which has obtained the name of tlie 
^riSSaue CuLiSEUM,^' either from its magnitude, or fr-om Nero's 
vrftos. colossal statue: an edifice, had it been left to time and 

^ HuTfttori (IHaaetiiBraone topn le Antiquitii Italiaiie, torn. i. p. 427-431) finds 

that stone bullets of two or three hundred pounds' weight were not uncommon ; and 
tlicy are sometimee computed at xii or xviii cantari of Genoa, each cantaro weighing 
150 pounds. 

*' The vith law of the Visjconti prohibits this common and mischievotiB practice; and 
strictlj enjoins that the houses of banished citizens should be preserved pro communi 
utilitftto (Qoalvaneufl de la Flammti, in Huivtori, Script. Berom Italioanun, torn. zii. 
p. 1041). 

^ Petrarch thus addresses hin friend, who, with shame and tears, had shown him 
the ni«Bnla» laoens apedmen mwerabile Bonm, and deelarsd his own istontioB of i«* 
storing fbcon (Gannu» LatanMi I. ii. Sfi^ Bsnlo Amubalttoai, sii. p. 97, 98)^ 

Keo to parva manet servatis fiuna niinis 

Quanta quod intefnrr fnit olim gloria Romro 
Beliquite teatant ur adhuc ; quas longior a-taa 
Frangere non valuit; non vis aut ira cruenti 
Hostis, ab Sgregiis franguntur civibuB, heu ! haul 

\ ^Quod tlie nequivit {^Hannibal) 

Fivfiidt hie sriM. 

* The fourth port of the Verona lUnatERta of the Mavquis Mallei |«ofeRsedly treats 

of amphitheatres, particii!;i:ly those of Rome and Verona, of their dimensions, wooden 
|pdl«ries, &o. It is from magnitude that he derives the name of Colosscwnf or 



* Bunseu has shown that the hostile Gmscai-d, who burned down whole dis* 
attacks of the Emperor Henry the Fourt h, tricts, inflicted the worst damage on llie 
but more partioilarly that of Robert ancient city. YoL i. p. 247.— M. 
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nature, which mi^jht perhaps have claimed an etcmal duration. The 
curious antiquaries, who have computed the numbers and i^ts, are 
disposed to believe that above the upper row of stone steps the 
amphitheatre was encircled and elevated with several stages of 
wooden galleries, which were repeatedly consumed by fire, and re- 
stored by the emperors. Whatever was precious, or portable, or 
profane, the statues of gods and heroes, and the costly ornaments of 
sculpture, which were cast in brass, or overspread with leaves of silver 
and f^old, became the first prey of conquest or fanaticism, of the avarice 
of the barbariai5s or the Christians. In the massy stones of the 
Coliseum many iioU^s are discerned ; and the two most probable con- 
jectures re])resent the various accidents of its decay. These stones were 
connected by solid links of brass or iron, nor had tiie eye of rapine 
overlooked the value of the baser metals ; the vacant space was 
converted into a fair or market; the artisans of the Coliseiim urc 
mentioned in an ancient survey ; and the chasms were perforated or 
enlarged to receive the poles that supported tiie shops or tents of 
the mechanic trades.'*' Reduced to its naked majesty, the Flavian 
amphitheatre was contemplated with awe and admiration by the 
pilgrims ol' the North ; and their rude enthusiasm broke forth in a 
sublime proverbial oxjiression, which is recorded in the eighth century, 
in the fragments el venerable Bede : As long as the Coliseum 
" stands, Rome sluiU stand ; when the Coliseum falls, Rome will 
" fall ; when Rome falls, the world will fall." ** In the modem 
system of w ar, a situation commanded by three hills would not be 
chosen tor a fortress ; but the strength of the walls and arches could 
resist the engines of assault; a numerous garrison might be lodged 

Coliseum : since the same appellation was applied to the amphitlicfttre of Capua, with- 
out the aid of a colossal statue; since that of Nero was erected iii the court {in atrio) 
of hk palace, and not in tlie Coliseum (P. iv. p. 15-19, 1. i. c. 4). 

Joseph Maria Suards, a lesirned bishop, and the author of an history of Prttneste, 
has composed a separate dissertation on the seven or eight probable causes of theeo 
holes, which has been ^ee reprinted in the Roman Thesaurus of Sallengre. Hont» 
faucon (Diarium, p. 23?i) pronouncefl 4lie rqdne of the berbariana to be the nnam 
germauamque causam fonuuinum.* 
** Donatus, Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 285.* 

" Quamdiu stabit Colyseus, stabit et Roma; (|uando cadet Colyseus, cadet Roma; 
quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus (Beda m Ezcerptis seu Collectaneis apud 
Duoaage Olossar. med. et infimao Latinitatis, torn. ii. p. 407, edit. Basil). Tfaia sajing 
must be Mcnbed to the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims wlio visited Rome bofore the year 7:^5, 
the sra of Bede's death ; for I do not believe that ovir venerable monk ever paased 
theaea. 



' The improbability of this theory U mam. The Bandonarii, or Biuidererii, 

abown by Bunsen, vol. i. p. 239.— M. were the officers who earned the standards 

* Gibbon has followed Donatus, who of their sc/joo/ bofiare the pope. Hobhoiiae^ 

Bunmses that a silk manufactory was esta- p. 269*— M« 
UMoed in the ziith century in the CoU- 
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in the enclosure ; and while one faction occupied the Vatican and 
the Capitol, the other was intrendied in the Laterau and the 
Coliseum.*' 

The abolition at iiorne of the ancient games must be understood 
Qmm^i with some latitude ; and tlie carnival sports, of the Testa- 

cean mount and the Circus Agonalis,** were regulated by 
the law " or custom of the city. The senator presided with dignity 
and pomp to adjudo^c and distribute the prizes, the gold ring, or the 
palUumy^^ as it was styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute on the Jews 
supplied the annual expense;^' and the races, on foot, on horeeback, 
or in chariots, were ennobled by a tilt and tournament of seventy-two 
A bull feast Roman youth. In the year one thousand three 

inth*- hundred and thirty-two, a bull-feast, after the fashion of 
A.D. 133^ the Moor8 and Spaniards, was celebrated in the Coliseum 

itself ; and the liviug manners are painted in a diary of the 
times.** A convenient order of benches was restored ; and a general 
proclamation, as far as Rimini and liavenna, invited the nobles to 
exercise their skill and coinage in this perilous adventure. The 
llotnan ladies were marshalled in three squadrons, and seated in 
three balconies, which on this day, the third of September, were lined 
with scarlet cloth. The fair Jaeova di Rovere led the matrons horn 
beyond the Tiber, a pure and native race, who still represent the 
features aud character of antiquity. The remainder of the city was 

I cannot recover, in Moratori's origiiial Laves of the Popes (Script. Rerum Itali> 
carum, torn. iii. P. i.), the paasage that attests this hostile partition, which must be 
applied to the end of the xith or the beginning of the xiith ceutury.* 

Although the structiu-e of the Circus Agonalis be destroyed, it still retmns its 
form and name (Agona, Nagona, Navona); and the interior space affords a sufficient 
level for the purpose of racing. But the Monte Testaceo, that strange pile of broken 
4)ottery, seems only adapted for the annual practice of hurling from top to bottom 
some waggon-loads of Ure hogs for the divenioa of the populace (Statut* Uriiia 
Romie, p. 186). 

«» See the Statiita Urbis RoniiE, 1. iii. c. 87, 88, 89, p. 185, 186. I have already 

S'ven an idea of this municipal code. The races of Nagona and Monte Testaceo are 
tcwise mentioned in the Diary of Peter Antonius from 1404 to 1417 (Muratori, 
Swipt. Reruiu Italicarum, torn. xxiv. p. 1124). 

The ^aUimm, whioh Menage ao foolishly derives fromFalmarium, is an easy exten- 
e!on of the idee and the words, firom the robe or eloek to the materiala, aud from 
tliet-i ' t 'i their application as a prize (Miirutori, dissert, xixiii.). 

i^'or these expenses the Jews of Borne paid each year 1130 florins, of which the 
odd thirty repmented the pleoei of illTer ibr wUeh JudM had betrayed his Master 
to their ancestors. There waa a fDot^aoe of Jewish as well as of Ghiiatiaa joutha 
(Stofeuta Urbisy ibidem). 

* This OKtraordinary buU^best in the CoKiOam is deeeribed, from tradition rat^ 
than memory, by Ludovico Buoncontc Moualflesco, in the most ancient fragments of 
Koman annals (Muratori, Script. Berum Italicarum, torn. xiL p. 535, 536); and 
however Cmeiful they may seem, they are deeply nuidked with ttw ooloiin of truth 
and nature. 

• *' The division ia mentioned in Vit. " frequent other records of it at other 
" Innocent. Pap. II. ex Cardinale Arra- " <1 a* . Hobhoiise's IllustratioilB of 
" gouio (Script. Her. Ttal. vol. iii. P. i. Child© Harold, p. 130.— M. 

" X». 435), imd Gibbon might luive found 
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divided as usual between the Colonna and Ursini : the two factions 
were proud of the number and beauty of their feinnle band^^ : the 
charms of Savella Ursini are mentioned with praise; and the Coloi na 
regretted the absence of the youngest of their house, who had spranied 
her ankle in the garden of Nero*s tower. The lots of tlie f^hampions 
were drawn by an old and respectable citizen ; and they descended 
into the arena, or pit, to encounter the wild bulls, on foot as it should 
seem, with a sin^^le spear, ^iraidst the crowd, our annalist has 
selected the names, colours, and devices of twenty of the most con- 
spicuous knifrhts. Several of the names are the most illustrious of 
Rome and the ecclesiastical state : Malatesta, Polenta, della ^'alle, 
Cafarello, Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, Annibaldi. Altieri, Corsi : the 
colours were adapted to their taste and situ.ition ; tlie devices are 
expressive of hope or despair, and breathe tlie spirit of gallantr}' and 
arms. " I am alone, like the youngest of the lloratii," the confi- 
deijce of an intrepid stranger: "I live disconsolate," a weeping 
widower : " I bum under the ashes," a discreet lover : " I adore 
" Lavinia, or Lucretia," the ambiguous declaration of a modern 
passion : " My faith is as pure," the motto of a white livery : " ^^'ho 
" is stronger than myself?" of a lion's hide: " If I am drowned in 
*' blood, what a pleasant death I " the wish of ferocious courao-r. The 
pride or ])riul('nc(^ of the Ursini restrained them from the tieid, which 
\va& occupied by three of their hereditary rivals, whose inscriptions 
denoted the lofty greatness of the Colonna name : " Though sad, I 
" am strong : " " Strong as I am great : " ** If I fall," addressing 
himself to the spoct-itors, " you fall with me : " — intimating (says 
the contemporary writer) that, while the other families were the 
subjects of the Vatican, they alone w^re the supporters of the 
Capitol. The combats of the aini^irtthcatre were dangerous and 
bloody. Every champion successively encountered a wild bull ; and 
the victory may be ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than 
eleven were left on the field, with the loss of nine wounded and 
eiffhtecn killed on the side of their adversaries. Some of the noblest 
families might mourn, but the ]K)mp of the funerals, in tne churches 
of St. John Lateran and Sta. Maria Maggiore, afforded a second 
holiday to the people. Doubtless it was not in such conflicts that the 
blood of the Romans should have been shed ; yet, in blaming their 
rashness, we are coni})elled to applaud their gallantry ; and the noble 
volunteers, who display their magnificence, and rii^k their lives, under 
the balconies of the fair, excite a more generous sympathy than the 
thousands of captives and malefectora who were reluctantly dragged 
to the scene of slaughter.^* 

^ MuraU.ri hiw given a aepttnie dteaertaUon (tlw aou»th> to the spmes of tbe 
Italkiui in the middle i 
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This use of the amphitheatre was a rare, perhaps a singular, 
festival : the demand for the materials was a daily and 
continual waut, which the citizens could gratify without 
restraint or reniorse. In the fourteenth centurj' a scandalous act of 
concord secured to both factions the privilege of extracting stones 
from ilie free and common quarry of the Coliseum ; and Poggius 
laments that the greater part of these stones had been burnt to lime 
by the folly of the lioraans.** To check this abuse, and to prevent 
the nocturnal crimes that might be perpetrated in the vast and gloomy 
recess, Eugenius the Fourth surrounded it with a wall ; and, by a 
charter, long extant, granted both the ground and edifice to the 
moiilvs of an adjacent convent^* After his death tiie wall was 
overthrown in a tumult of the people ; and had they themselves 
respected the noblest monument of their fathers, they might have 
justitied the resolve that it should never be degraded to jirivate pro- 
perty. The inside was damaged : but in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, an aera of taste and learning, the exterior circumference of 
one thousand six huiulred and twelve feet was still entire ana 
inviolate ; a triple elevation of fourscore arches, which rose to the 
height of one hundred and eiirht feet Of the present ruin the 
nephews of Paul the Third are the guilty agents ; and every traveller 
who views the Famese palace may curse the sacrilege and luxury of 
these upstart princes.^^ A similar reproach is applied to 
crauo nof the Barbenui ; and the repetition of injury might be 
dreaded from every reign, till the Coliseum was placed 
under the safeguard of religion by the most liberal of the pontifis, 
Benedict the Fourteenth, who consecrated a spot which persecution 
and fable had staiued with the blood of so many Christian 
martyrs."* 

^ In a concise but instructive memoir, the abb^ Batihelemy (HAnoires de I'Aca- 
ddmie des IiiBcriptions, torn, xxviii. p. 585) has mentioned this agreement of the 
factions of the zivth century de Tiburtino fiusiendo in the Coliseum, fi-om an original 
act in the archives of Rome. 

" Coliseum . . . . ob st\iltitiam Romanorum mojori ex parte ad calcem deletum, 
says the indignant Pog^ivis (p. 17) : but his expression, too strong for the present age, 
must be very tenderly applied to the xvth century. 

Of the Olivetan monks. Mont&uoon (p. 142) affirms this fact from the mcmo« 
rials of Flaminius Vacca (No. 72). They still hoped, on some future occasion, to 
revive and vindicate their grant. 

^ After measuring the priscus amphitheatri gyrus, Montfaucon (p. 142) only adds 
that it was entire under Paul III.; tacendo clamat. Muratori (Annali d' Italia, torn, 
xiv. p. 371) more freely reporta the guili of the Famese pope, and the inciignation of 
the Koman people. Against the nephews of Urban VIII. I have no other evidence 
than the vulgar saying, " Quod non feoenint Barbari, fecere Barberini," which waa 
perhaps suggested by the resemblauce of the words. 

Ab An antiquarian and a priest, Montfiuicon thus deprecates the ruin of the Coli- 
■emn : Quud si uon suopte BMnto atque pttlduitodjiw dignum fuisset quod improbaa 
urcerut mauu3, indlgna MB utaquo in loeum tot maxtyrttm cruore Mcrum tu^Ufptn 
tCBvitum 
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When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a view of those moDU- 
menls whose scattered fragments so far surpass the most ig„orans) 
eloquent descriptions, he was astonished at the supine indif- b"ru'jf,';;,f 
fcrence of the Romans themselves ; '^^ he was humhled '^"^ 
rather than ehited hy the discovery that, except his friend Ricnzl, 
and one of the Colonna, a stranger of the Rhone was more conversant 
with these antiquities than the nobles and natives of the metropolis.*' 
The ignorance and credulity of the Romans are elaborately displayed 
in the old survey of the city which was composed about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century ; and, without dwelling on the manifold 
errors of name and place, the legend of the Capitol ''^ may provoke 
a smile of contempt and indignation. " The Capitol," says the 
anonymous writer, "is so named as beiiiu the head of the world ; 
*' where the consuls and senators formerly resided for the government 
" of the city and the globe. The strong and lofty walls were covered 
" with glass and gold, and crowned with a roof of the richest and 
** most curious carving. Below the citadel stood a palace, of gold 
" for the greatest part, decorated with precious stones, and whose 
" value might be esteemed at one tblid of the world itself. The 
" statues of all the provinces were arranged in order ; each with a 
" small hiAl suspended from its neck ; and such was the contrivance 

of arr in.i^ric,^^ that, if the province rebelled against Home, the 
"statue turned round to that (quarter of the heavens, the bell rang, 
" the prophet of the Capitol r('])f)rted the prodigy, and the senate 
<^ was admonished of the impending danger." A second example, of 



•* Yet the Statutes of Romo 1. iii c. 81, p. 182) impose a fine of 500 wuri on 
whosoever shall demolish any ancient edifice, ne ruims civitaa deformetiur, et ut 
antiqua aodificia decorem urbis porpetuo representent. 

* In hia first visit to Rome (a.i>. 1337; see M^moir-p? Bur Pdtrarque, torn, i, p. 
822, &c.) Petrarch is struck mute miraculo rerum tautarum, et stupoiis molo obrutua 
. . . . PneMntia yw>, tnirum diotft, nihil imniiikuit: vere major fuit Roma majoMaqtui 
sunt reliquise quam rebar. Jam non orbem ab hac nrbc domltum, Md tun. Mro 
domitum, miror (0pp. p. 605, Familiaros, ii. 14, Joanni Culuuiiuc). 

* Ha «i0Bpti md pcatMat th* rw knowledge of John Colonna. Qm «ium hodie' 
mngxH hsnarl rervnn Romanarum, quam IRgmffi-^^ civM? Invitus dioo, misquam minus 
Roma cuguoBOiiur quam Romse. 

** After the description of the Capitol, he adds, status erant qjiot suntmitndipto- 
vinciac; et habebat quaeUbet tintLauabulum ad collum. Et erant ita per magicam 
artem diapositjc, ut quando aliqua regio Komauo Imperio rebellis erat, atatim imago 
illius provinciae vertebttt se contra illam; unde tintinnabulum resonabat quod pen^ 
debat nd collum; timcquo vates Capitolii qui erant custodea senatui, &o. lie men- 
tions au example of the Sivsons and Suevi, who, after they had been subdutxi by 
Agrippa, again rebelled: tintinnabulum sonuit; sacerdos qui erat in speculo ia 
hebdomadft senatorib'i') nnntiavit: Agrippa "IftTphftd bftok and roduoed tll« -' 
Peraiana (Anonym, in Moutlaucon, p- 297, 298). 

" The same writar aflbtds that Virgil captus a Romanis inviaibiliter exiit, iviUpie 
Neapolim. A Roman magioian, in the xitiii century, is introduced by William of 
Malmeabury (do Gestis Regum ^Uiglorum, 1. ii. p. 80); and in the time of Flamiiuus 
Vacca (No. 81, 103) it the vulgar belief thi* the ■tnutgen (the CMk») invoked 
the damone for the diwovwy of hidden tieeanree. 
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less irapurtaiice, though of equal absurdity, may be drawn from the 
two marble horses, led by two naked youths, which have since been 
trail-] lorted from the baths of Constantine to the Quiriiial hill. The 
grout dless application of the names of Phidias and Praxiteles may 
pitrhaps be excused ; but these Grecian sculptors siiould not have 
been removed above four hundred years from the age of Pericles to 
that of Tiberius ; they should not have been transfonned into two 
philosophers or magicians, whose nakedness was the symbol of truth 
and knowledge, who revealed to the emperor his mc^t secret actions ; 
and, after refusing all pecuniary recompense, solicited the honour of 
leavinc: this eternal monument of themselves."" Thus awake to the 
power of magic, the Romans were insensible to the beauties of art : 
no more than five statues were visible to the eyes of Poggius ; and of 
the multitudes which chance or design had buried under the ruins, the 
resurrection was fortunately delayed till a safer and more enlightened 
age."* The Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, had been explored 
by some labourers, in digging a vineyard near the temple, or (invent, 
of the Minerva ; but the impatient proprietor, who wai. tormented 
by some visits of curic^ity, restored the unprofitable marble to its 
former grave.'" The discovery of a statue of Pompey, ten feet in 
length, was the occasion of a lawsuit It had been found under a 
partition wall: the equitable judge had pronounced, that the head 
should be separated from tlie body to satisfy the claims of the 
contiguous owners ; and the sentence would have been executed if 
the intercession of a cardinal, and the liberality of a pope, had 
not rescued the Roman hero from the hands of iiis barbarous 
countrymen.'* 

But the clouds of barbarism were gradually dispelled ; and the 
Bestonuion pcaccful authority of ^lartin the Fifth and liis successors 
Smju^ restored the ornaments of the city as well as the order of 
jJllSb.&c. the ecclesiastical state. Tiie improvements of Rome, since 

''° Anonym, p. 289. Montfaucon (p. 191) jiistly observes that, if Alexander be 
represented, these statues cannot be the work of Phidias (Olympiad Ixxxiii.) or 
Priaiteles (Olympiad civ.), \rho lived before that conqueror (Plin. Hist. Natur. 
mir. 19). 

William of Malmesbury (1. ii. p. 86, 87) relates a marvellous discovery ( a.d. 1046) 
of PftUas, tho son of Evander, who nad bem slain by Tumus; the perpetual light in 

bis sepiilcbre, a Latin epibiph, the coi-psc, yet entire, of a young giant, the enormous 
wound in hia breast i pectus perforat ingens}, &c. If this fable rests on the slightest 
foundation, we znay pity the Dodies, as well as the statues, that were exposed to the air 

in a l)rirbar;)U.s nge. 

Prooti porticum Minenrss, statua est recubantis, cujus caput integrft effigie tanttt 
magnitudinfs, ut signa onuia exoedat. Quidam ad plantandas arbores SOTobea fiiiciena 
dctexit. Ad hoc visendum cum phirea in dies miif^is concmu'eront, strepitum ade- 
untium fastidiumque perta»usy horti patronua congests homo tezit (Pctggina da 
Tariotate Forfconse, p. 12). 

^ Sec the uieniorialK of Flaminius Vaoda» No. 57» p. 11, 12, at tbia and of illtt Bantft 
Autica of Nardiui (1704, in 4to.). 
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t\ic fifteenth century, tiave not been the spontaneous produce of 
freedom and industry. The first and most natiir.il root of a great 
city is the labour and populousness of the adjactnt country, which 
supplies the materials of subsistence, of manufactures, and of foreign 
trade. But the greater part of the Campagna of Rome is reduced 
to a dreary and desolate wilderness : the overgrown estates of the 
princes and the clergy are cultivated by the lazy hands of indigent 
and hopeless vassals ; and the scanty harvests are confined or exported 
for the benefit of a monopoly. A second and more artificial c*iuse 
of the growth of a metropolis is the residence of a monarch, the 
expense of a luxurious court, and the tributes of dependent provinces. 
Those provinces and tributes had been lost in the fall of the empire ; 
and if some streams of the silver of Peru and the gold of Brazil 
have been attracted by the Vatican, the revenues of the cardinals, 
the fees of office, the oblations of pilgrims and clients, and tlie 
remnant of ecclesiastical taxes, afford a poor and precarious sup})ly, 
which maintains, however, the idleness of the court and city. The 
population of Rome, far below the measure of the great capitals of 
Europe, does not exceed one hundred and seventy thousand inha- 
bitants ; and within the spacious enclosure of the walls, the largest 
portion of the seven hills is overspread with vineyards and ruins. 
The beauty and splendour of the modern city may be ascribed to the 
abuses of the government, to the influence of superstition. Each 
reign (the exceptions are rare) has been marked by the rapid eleva- 
tion of a new &roily, enriched by the childless pootiff at the expense 
of the church and country. The palaces of these fortunate nephews 
are the most costly monuments of elegance and serrltude : the perfect 
arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, have been proetitttted in 
their service ; and Uieir galleries and gaidens are decorated with the 
most precious works of antiqmty, which taste or vanity has prompted 
them to collect. The ecdesiastical revenues were more decently 
employed by the popes themselves in the pomp of the Catholic 
worship ; but it is superfluous to enumerate thdr pious foundations 
of altars, chapels, and chiu*che8, sbce these lesser stars are ed^ised 
by the sun of the Vatican, by the dome of St Peter, the most glorious 
structure that ever has been applied to the use of reBgioo. The 

In the year 1709 the inhabitanta of Rome (witli<wttocltiding eight wl^mtho*^ 
Jews) amounted to 138,568 souls (Labat, Voyages en Espaf^Jie et en Italic, torn. iii. 
p. 217, 218). In 1740 they had increased to U6.080; and in 1765 I left them, with- 
out the Jews, 161,899. I am ignorant vhetbcr ilMf havo siiiM comtiinud .In a pro- 



• By the census taken ill 183B tin population of Bomo waa 14S,903 loula, «x< 
dnnvo of 45iX) Jews.— S. 
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fame of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, and Sixtos the Fifth, is 
accompanied by the superior merit of Bramante and Fontana, of 
Kaphael and Michael Aiigelo ; and the same munificence whidi had 
been displayed in palaces and temples was directed with equal zeal 
to revive and emulate the labouTB of antiquity. Prostrate obelisks 
were raised from the ground, and erected in the most conspicuous 
places ; of the eleven aqueducts of the Caesan and consul^ three 
were restored ; the artificial riven were conducted over a long series 
ot old or of new arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood 
of salubrious and refreshing waters: and the spectator, impatient to 
ascend the steps of St. Peter's, is detamed by a colunm of Egyptian 
granite, whicli rises between two lofty and perpetual fountains to the 
height of one hundred and twenty feet The map, the description, 
the^i 01 l aments of ancient Rome, hare been elucidated by the diligence 
of tlie auti(iuarian and the student and the footsteps of heroes, the 
relics, not of superstition, but of empire, are deTOutly Visited by a 
new race of pilgrims from the remote and once savage countries of 
the NortL 



Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the attention will be excited 
Hiud hy an History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
a.ric:u ion. j^^nipirc ; the f:r<\itest, perhaps, and niost awful scene in the 
history of mankind. Tiie various causes and protrressive etfect? 
are connected with many of the events most interestinfr in liumau 
annals : the artful policy of the Caesars, who long maintained the name 
and image of a free rejniblic; the disorders of military despotism; 
the rise, establishment, and sects of Christianity ; the foundation 
of Constantinople; the division of the monarchy; the inv<ision and 
settlements of the barbarians of Germany and Scythia; the institutions 
of the civil law ; the character and religion of Mahomet the temporal 

The Pere Montfaucon distributes his own observations into twenty days, ho 
BhouUl have stylt'd them weeLs, or montha, of lii.-i visits to the different parte of the 
ottiy (Diariom Italicum, e. 8-20, p. l(i4-:^oi ). That learned lienedlctine reviewa the 
topographers of ancii ut "Romir; the first elTort^ of Blondus, Fulviua, Martianns, and 
FauuuB, the bupiuiur labours of I'yrrhus Ligorius, had his learuiug been e(|tiai to his 
labours; the writings of Onuphrius Panvinius, qui omnes obecoravit, ami the xeoent 
but imperfcf't b i k^ nf I^onattis and Nardini. Yt't M<>T>itUucnn Ptill .si^'iis fur a niui-e 
complete plau uu-l di rtiu ij>tioa of the old city, wUicU mudt l)c attained by the three 
following method.^:—!. The measurement oi the space and intervals of tin? ruins. 
2. The stud.Y of inscriptlous and the places whoro they were found. 3. The investiga- 
tion of all the acts, chai tera, diaries of the inidillc ugua, which name any spot or building 
of Rome. The laborioiis work, such as Montfaucon de»lred, must be promoted by 
princely or i>nblic munificence: but the great modern plan of Nolli (a.o. I748)W0ttld 
furn'sli a suiid and accurate bsisis for the tuicieut to^Mignipliy of Rome. 
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vmt&gaty of the popes ; the restoraUon and decay of the Western 
empire of Charlemagne ; the crusades of the Latins in the East ; the 
oonquests of the Saracens and Turks ; the ruin of the Greek empire ; 
the state and revolutions of Rome in the middle aga 'Die historian 
may applaud the importance and variety of his subject ; hut, while 
he is conscious of his own impetfections, he must often accuse the 
deficiency of his materials. It was among the ruins of the Oapitol 
that I ftrst conceived the idea of a wurk which has amused and 
exercised near twenty years of my life, and which, however inadequate 
to my own wishes, I finally dellYcr to the curiosity and candour o^ 
die public 

Lausanne, 
JvM 27, 1787. 



vac vxB. 
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[N.B. The Roman nnmeralB indicate the voliunec ; the Arabic figures the pages; the letters 
M., G., and S., the notes of Dean Milman, M. Guizot, and Dr. Smith respectively.] 



ABAN. 

A. 

Aban, the Saracen, heroism of \m 
widow in avenging his death, vi. 30'.). 

Abbas, uncle of Mahomet, captured at 
the battle of Beder, vi. 249. note S. ; 
his posterity, 221^ 

Abbasah, sister of Harun al Bashid, 
account of, vi. 40fi, note S. 

Abbassides, or descendants of Abbas, 
history of the first caliphs collected 
or forged under their reign, vi. 275, 
note ; their machinations against the 
house of Ommiyah, 390 ; establish- 
ment of their dynasty, od'.i. 

Abdallah, son of Abdol Motalleb, 
father of Mahomet, vi. 21L 

Abdallah, Ibu Saba, founds the sect 
of • The Return,' vi. 272, note S. 

Abdallah, son of Jaafar, his expedi- 
tion against the fair of Abyla, vi. 
fll4- ; reBcucd by Caled, ib. 

Abdallah, son of Said, invades Africa, 
vi. .^43 ; his history and charactor, ib. 

Abdallah, son of Zoixiir ; his character, 
and wars again.st the house of Ommi- 
yah, vi. 34iL 

Abdalmalek, caliph, resumes the con- 
quest of Africa, vi. 35Q ; refuses to 
pay the Greek tribute, 211; esta- 
blishes a national mint, ib. ; account 
of his coinage, ib. and note M. 

Abdalkahman, or Add Erbahman, 
son of Caled, leader of the Saracens 
i^»ainst Constantinople, vi. 375, noU 
S. ; expeditions into France, 386 
and note S. ; defeats Eudes Duke of 
Aquitain, ; defeated by Charles 
Martel, and slain, 389. 

Abdalbauman, sole surviving Om- 
miade, establishes that dynasty in 
Spain, vi. 393. 

Abdalrauhak m., caliph of Spain, 



ABU BEKER. 

constructs the city and palace of 
Zehra, vi. ; niunbcrof his happy 
days, 39L 
Abdklaziz, son of Musa, reduces the 
Mediterranean coast of Spain, vi. 3fil ; 
his treaty with the Gothic Prinoo 
Theodemir, 3fi2 ; marriage with Egi- 
lona,» widow of Boderic, and death. 

Abdication, Diocletian's, the first ex- 
ample of, ii. LiiL 

Abdol Motalleb, grandfather of Ma- 
homet, vi. 21fi ; compels Abrahah to 
raise the siege of Mecca, 211 ; family 
history, ib. 

Abgabus, King of Edessa, alleged cor- 
r^pondenoe of Christ with, vi. 137. 

Abgabus, last King of Edessa, sent in 
chains to Rome, L 343. 

Ablavius, prime minister of Constan- 
tine the Great, satirizes that Em- 
peror, ii. 355. note; iniissacred by 
Constantius II., 3fi^ 

Aboras, or Araxes, boundary of the 
Koman empire and Persia, ii. 86; 
course of, 87, note S. 

Abrahah, slave of a Roman merchant, 
becomes King of the Homerites, v. 
208 ; Arabian account, ib. note M. ; 
overthrown by the Persians, 209 ; be- 
sieges ^fecca, vi. 216 ; interview with 
and defeat by Abdol Motalleb, 212 ; 
heljxd by a miracle, ib. 

Abu Ayub, or Job, an Ansar and com- 
panion of Mahomet, his death and 
funeral at Constantinople, vi. 3Ifi; 
reverence paid to his memory and 
mofich in his honour, t6. ; his sejml- 
chre at Constantinople revealed, viii. 
112 ; ceremony of girding the Sultans 
with the sword of empire performed 
at, ib. 

Abu Beker, collects and publishes the 
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Koran, vi. 228 and note ; adopts and 

8prcads the reli^^ion of Maboniet, 238 ; 
etymology of his name, ib. note S. ; 
account of, ib. ; accompanies Ma- 
homet in his flight from Mecca, 242 ; 
chosen by Mahomet to supply hia 
place, 2fK); address on Mahomet's 
death, 2^ and note S. ; election as 
caliph, and reign, 22Q ; death, 211 ; 
leaves the sceptre to Omar, tb. ; date 
of his death, ib. note S. ; reduces the 
Arabs to submission, 28G ; cause of 
liis ordering a collection of the Koran, 
note 8. ; hia frugality, 'ML ; un- 
diM takcs the invasion of Syi'ia, 300 ; 
instructions to his generals, 301. 

Auu Caab, chief of the Andalusian 
Arabs, his stratagem to retain them 
in Crete, vi. IQii. 

Abulpkda, character of his * Annales 
Moslemici,' vi. 238, note S., 200, 
note; his description of the'mai^ii- 
ficence of the Caliph Moctader, 3Qfi ; 
assists at the siege of Acre by Sultan 
Klialil, vii. 2I1L 

.^BULQUAzi Bahadur, his genealogical 
History of the Tatars, iii. 29(>. note. 

Abulpharaoius, or Gregory Bar-He- 
bra3U8, primate of the East, account 
of, vi, 55; his narrative of the de- 
struction of the Alexandrian Library 
by Amrou examined, 336. 

Abu Moslem, author of the ' Call of 
the Abbassidcs,'liis character, \ i. .liill. 

Abu.na, or primate of the Abyssinian 
church, vi. M. and note. 

Abusdantius, patron of Eutropiua, 
ruined and banished by that eunuch, 
iv. 1£L 

Abu Obeidah, general of Abubcker in 
the Syrian war, vi. 302 ; saves Da- 
ma-scus from sack, 211 ; conduct at 
the battle of Yermuk, 318 ; takes 
Jerusalem, 320 ; Aleppo and An- 
tioch, 322; death, 32fi. 

Abu Said, the Carmathian, conquers 
Bahrein, vi. 418. 

4bu Sophian, chief of the branch of 
Omniiyah, and Prince of Mecca, me- 
ditates the death of Mahomet, vi. 
'ill ; his caravans intercepted by the 
Moslems, 24^; fruitless siege of 
Medina, 250 ; surrenders Mecca and 
confesses tbc missiou of Mahomet, 
253. 

Abu Taher, the Carmathian, son of 
Abu Said, threatens liagtlad, vi, 410 ; 



ACRE. 

self-immolation of his followers, tb. ; 
takes Mecca and profanes the Caaba, 

ib. 

Abu Taleb, uncle and guardian of 
Mahomet, vi. 218 ; advises Mahomet 

to relinquish his mission, 232 ; op- 
poses his doctrine, but protects hia 
person, 240. 

Abyla, fair of, its site, vi. 313, note ; 
plundered by the Saracens, 314. 

Abyssinia, Christians of, still retain 
the Mosaic rites, ii. 161, note. 

Abvssinians, or Axumites, Christian- 
ized by Frumentius, iii. 2ii ; an Arab 
race, v. 2QIi and notes; their civili- 
zation, ib. ; subdue the Homerites, 
2DIand note M.; zeal for Christianity, 
ib. ; accept the alliance of Jus- 
tinian, 208 ; expelled from Arabia by 
Nushirvan, 3fi4 ; their church, vi. G4 ; 
Jacobitism established in by Theo- 
dora, ib. ; visit of the Portuguese, ib. ; 
mission of the Jesuits, 65 ; their Em- 
peror submits to the Popo, 6G ; reli- 
gious wars, ib. ; expulsion of the 
Jesuits and return to the Mouophy- 
site doctrin|, 67. 

AcAcius, birfiop of Amida, redeems 
7000 Persian captives, iv. 107. 

AcAcius, master of the bears, father of 
the Empress Tlieodora, v. 42- 

Academy, Roman, members of, ac- 
cused of paganism, viii. 110. note. 

AccAiOLi, Italian family of, sovereigns 
of Athens, vii. 386. 

Accents, Greek, power of unknown 
to the first professors in the West, 
viii. 115. 

AccLAMATroNS addressed to the Greek 

EmiJcrors, vii. 22^ 
AcEsius, Novatian bishop, rallied by 

C nstantine, iii. 42^ note. 

CKPHALi, Egyptian sect of, vi. 32. 
AcHAiA, Roman province, its extent, 

L 151L 

AcHEiiOus, Greeks defeated at, by 
Simeon King of the Bulgarians, vii. 
68 and note S. 

Acini.LF.8, the, of the Vandals, nephew 
of liilderic, v. QL 

AcHOLius, bishop of Thessalonica, K-^p- 
tizes Theodoeius the Great, iii. 363. 

AcoLYTH, or commander of the Varangi 
at Constantinople, vii. 2SL 

Acre, or Ptolemais, siege and conquest 
of liy the crusaders, vii. 2122 ; de- 
livered by Edward L, 275 ; iKComes 
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ACROPOLITA. 

the metropolis of the Latin Christians, 
2IB; diasoliiteness and anarchy of, 
xb. ; taken by the Sultan Klmlil, ib. 

AcROPOLiTA, George, tlie logothete and 
historian, ignominiously punished by 
Theodore LAScaris II., vii. 

Acta Sanctorum, character of, iv. 189, 
note. 

Actions, judicial, right of, how found^ 
V. 311 ; Roman laws respecting, ib, 
$q. 

AcTixjM, victory of, state of the Boman 

world after, L 19<). 
Adam, a prophet, according to the 

Koran, vi. 22S; apocryphal books 

of, ib. note. 
Adauhan, general of Nushirvan, his 

conquests in Syria, v. 305. 
Adauctds, martyrdom of, ii. 276. 
Aduisom, his description of the Apen- 

nine, iv. G9, note. 
Adhed, last of the Fatimite caliphs of 

Egypt, vii. 253x 
Adhem AB, bishop of Puy, Pope's legate 

in the first crusade, vii. 1S3; cha- 
racter, 128 ; death, 222. 
Adiabene, name of Assyria, iii. 194, 

note. 

Admiral, etymology of that name, vii. 

21). 

Adolphus, reinforc^^s his brother-in- 
law, Alaric, iv. 24 ; made count of 
the domestics to Attalus, 28; suc- 
ceeds Alario, 112 ; his political 
views, ib. ; concludes a peace with 
Honorius, 113 ; marches into Gaul 
as a Roman general, ib, ; marries 
Placidia, daughter of Theodoeius the 
Great, 114 ; nuptial gift, 115 ; allies 
himself with Joviuus, 122 ; driven 
from Narbonne by Constantius, 125, 
note S. ; marches against the bar- 
barians in Spain, t&. ; assassinated at 
Barcelona, 12fi. 

Adoption, two sorts of under the Greek 
empire, vii. 2QG and note. 

Adoration of the emperor, introduced 
by Diocletian, ii. 25; custom de- 
scribed, vii. 2Q ; derivation of the 
terra, ib, note^ and note S. 

AiiOBNO, governor of the Genoese colony 
at Phocaea, lends his fleet to Sultan 
Amurath II., viii. fi2* 

Adrian Pope, alliance with Charle- 
magne aga nst the Lombards, vi. 
155 ; receives Charlemagne at Rome, 
158 ; aooepts tiie decrees of the second 



^NEAS SYLVIUS. 

Nicene Council with r^ard to images, 
Ifin ; threatens the Greek emperors 
with excommunication, Ifil; his 
greatness, 108. 

Adrian IV., Pope, his vigorous mea- 
sures against Arnold of Brescia, viii. 
121; engages Frederic Barbarossa 
against Lim, ib. 

Adulis, seaport, trade, v. 61 ; site, ib. 
note M. 

Adultery, how punished by Augustus, 
V. 321; regulatfon of Severus re- 
specting, ib. note; declared capital 
by the Christian emperors, 322 ; 
punishment mitigated by Justinian, 
323 ; Mahomet's law respecting, vi. 
267 and note S. 

Adultbess, how punished by the Ger- 
mans, L 363, note. 

Adventus, praitorian prefect, L 273 ; 
resigns the empire to Jtacriniis, 275. 

iEDESius, the riatouist, initiates Julian 
in allegory, iii. 132; his school at 
Pergamus, 142* 

iEnm, Gallic tribe, numbers and terri- 
tory of, ii. 340 ; capitation of, under 
Constantino, ib. ; modem dioceses 
comprehended in their territory, ib. 
notes, 

iEoiDius, master-general of Gaul, 
maintains an independent sovereignty 
during the sway of Ricimer, iv. 275 ; 
elected King of the Franks, 276 ; 
defeats the Visigoths at Orleans, 
28L 

-^LiA Capitouna founded by Hadrian, 
ii. m 

iELiANUS, or Lielianus, competitor of 

Posthumus, medals of, ii. 18, notes. 
^LiANUS, leader of the Bagaudaj, ii. 

.£liu8 Gallus, his invasion of Arabia, 
vi. 203, note. 

MuiiAAUvs defeats the Goths, L 281 ; 
saluted Emperor, ib. ; letter to the 
senate, 388 ; murdered, ib. 

-^MONA (Laybach), its site and im- 
portance, ii. 140, note ; resists the 
arms of Maximus, iii. 382. 

iENEAS, story of his galley preserved 
at Rome, v. 228, note. 

iE)NEAS of Gaza, testifies to the extra- 
ordinary Catholic miracle at Tipasa, 
iv. 336. 

JSneab Sylvius, his description of the 
impracticability of a European war 
against the Turks, viii. IM ; his at- 
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tempt to conduct one when raised to 
the pai^al throne as Pius II., ib, 

^RAS, Greek and Latin, how and when 
aciuptod, V. ii5 ; remarkable of the 
world, ib.^ notes ; asra of Cassar, ac- 
count of, vi. 35fi ; Gelaliean, vii. 166. 

Aerial tribute, what, v. QJ^ 

iEsTiANs, or Livonians, send ambas- 
sadors to Theodoric King of Italy, v. 

^STii, reduced by Ilermanric, iii. 283 ; 
a collective name, ib. note S. 

Ethiopia, attempted reduction of, L 
l.Hrt ; Christian princes of, iii. 84 and 
note M. ; Christiauii uf, their commer- 
cial relations with Justinian, v. SI* 

Aetius, surnamod the Atheist, account 
of, iii. ii2; his talenta for disputa- 
tion, GQ; patrouiiied by the Arian 
bishops, ib. 

Aetius, general of Placidia, character, 
iv. 113 ; supports the usurper John, 
llli; plots against his rival, Count 
Boniface, ib. ; battle with, 184 ; flies 
to the Huns in Pannonia, 185 ; who 
compel Placidia to restore him, 221 ; 
seizes the administration of the West, 
ib. - character of by Uenatus, ib. sq. ; 
wise and vigorous government, 222 ; 
connexion with the Huns and Alani, 
223; defeats Clodion near Artois, 228; 
forms an alliance with Theodoric 
King of the Ostrogoths, 223 ; relieves 
Orleans, 234 ; defeats AtUla at Cha- 
lons, 231; alone opposes him in 
Italy, 211 ; urges the marriage of 
his son Gaudeutius with the Trin- 
cesa Eudoxia, 242; murdered by 
Valentinian III., ib. 

Africa, province of, L Ifil ; western, 
limits of the Roman dominion in, 
lli2 ; tribute, 2Qfi ; revolts from Dio- 
cletian, ii, Ifi ; rapid growth of Chris- 
tianity in, 212; the last province 
Christianized, ib. note ; religious dis- 
cord in, iii. 42; mal-administration 
of, by Count Komanus, 212; the 
Africans join the rebellion of Firmus 
the Moor, 223 ; quelled by Theodo- 
sina, 224 ; state of Africa described, 
22fi ; ancient fables respecting its in- 
terior, ib. ; Gildo the Moor transfers 
that province from Honorius to Ar- 
cndiiis, iv. Ifi ; revolt of Count 
Boniface, 176 ; invasion of the Van- 
dals, 128 ; persecution of the Dona- 
tiats, 122 ; desolated by the Vandals, 
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181 ; view of the Vandal persecution 
in, 38Q ; reduced by Belisarius, v, 
114; Catholic church re-established 
by Justinian, 115 ; civil government 
remodelled, ib. ; taxes o^ increased 
by Justinian, 'ii0; revolt of led by 
Stoza, '211 ; reduced, 214 ; desolation 
of, ib. ; tirst invasion of by the Sara- 
cens, vi. 342 and note S. ; limits of 
their conqnesta, 342 ; their final re- 
duction of, iihl ; extinction of Chris- 
tianity in, 3^; conquests of the 
Normans in, vii. 135. 

Agathias, his account of the Franks, 
iv. 363 and note ; continued the 
history of Procopius, 4Q; his cha- 
racter of the Persian language, v. 186. 

AoATUYBsi, vassal-tribe of the Alam*, 
iii. 315. 

Agaukum, or St Maurice, monastery 

of, founded by Sigismond King uf 

the Burgundians, iv. 356. 
Agents (agentes in rebus), or spies, 

number of, imder Constantine, ii, 

331. 

AoiAMOOLAKS, Turkish class of, viii. 24. 
Aglabites, Saracen dynasty of, 

founded, vi. 420. 
AoLAE, her {Mission for St. Boniface, 

ii. 222 ; Lord Ilailes' opinion of that 

story, 228 note M. 
AoNAT3, what, V. 3Q2 ; their right of 

inheritance, ib. 
Agnes, daughter of the Buko of 

Bnmswick, marries Andronicus the 

Younger, Emperor of Constantinople, 

vii. 3iia and jiote. 
Agrarian laws, Boman, related only 

to the Ager Publicus, v. 304. note S. 
AoRiooLA defeats the Caledonians, L 

14il; contemplates the reduction of 

Ireland, ib. ; recalled, ib. ; his (oris 

in Scotland, 141, note S. ; his origin, 

ii. 309. 

AGRICULT0IIE, progress of in the West- 
em provinces, L 189 ; decay of, in 
Italy, iv. 303 and note M. ; state of 
in the East, imder Justinian, v. 55. 

Agriveotigales, what, L 302, note S. 

Agrippa, censor with Augustus, L12L 

AoBippiNA, ambition of, L 285. 

Auhed Ebn Arabshah, his history of 
Timour, and testimony respecting 
Bajazet\s iron cage, viii. 58. 

Ahriman, principle of evil among the 
Persians, L 334 ; final defeat of, 335 
and note S. 
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Ajx-la-Chapelj,k, Cliarleraagne's pa- 
lace at, how decorated, viii. iiliL 

AiZNA-DiN, aite of, vi. 306, note S. ; 
battle of, between the Romans and 
Saracens, 3Q7 ; date of, 309, note S. 

Ajax, his sepulchre, ii. ^iil* 

Akbah, lieutenant of Moawiyah, his 
conquests in Africa, vi. SiO. ; his ex- 
pedition confounded with that of 
Musa, 348, note !S. ; founds Cairoan, 
MS. and note S. 

AhAXi invade Asia, ii. 3S ; repulsed hy 
Tacitus, %b. ; nation of the, dciicribed, 
iii. SIS ; worshipped a naked scimi- 
tar, ib. ; vanquished by and united 
with the Huns, ib. ; their ethnology 
examined, ib. note S. ; join liadagai- 
sus in invading Italy, iv. A5. ; over- 
run Gaul, &i; settle in Garthi^ena 
and Lusitania, 125 ; colonies o^ in 
Craul, 223 and notes ; devoted to 
Aetius, 22^ ; arrival of the Turks 
among the, v. llfi, 

Alabic, the Goth, learns the art of 
war under Theodosius, iii. 400 ; leads 
the Gothic revolt in the reign of 
Honorius, iv. 24 ; invades Greece, ih. ; 
passes Thermopyla?, 25^ takes Athens, 
ib. ; Corinth, Argos, and Sparta, 2ii ; 
date of his invasion, 27^ note S. ; 
defeated by Stilicho, 28 ; escapes into 
Epirus, 2^ ; concludes a treaty with 
Arcadius, ib. ; made master-general 
of eastern lllyricum, 3Q; proclaimed 
King of the Visigoths, 21 ; invades 
Italy, ib. ; defeated by Stilicho at 
Pollentia, Bii ; marches into Tuscany, 
3S ; concludes a treaty with Hono- 
rius, ib. ; defeated near Verona, 39, 
and note S. ; retreat, 23 ; renounces 
the service of Arcadius for that of 
Honorius, 51 ; appointed master- 
general in lllyricum, ib. ; demands re- 
imbursement and a Western province 
as a settlement for the Goths, 58 ; re- 
quires hostages in security of his de- 
mands, GH ; marches towards Rome, 
6ft ; blockades it, ; insulting recep- 
tion of the Roman ambassadors, 02 ; 
accepts a ransom, and raises the siege, 
9i ; date of that event, 92, note S. ; 
marches into Tuscany, 93; rein- 
force<i, Q4 ; his proposals to the court 
of Ravenna, ib. ; rejected by Olym- 
pius, ib. ; renewed, 95 ; rage at the 
fetter of Honorius, QQ ; takes the port 
of Oetia, ilii ; obl^es the Romans to 
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elect Attalus emperor in place of 
Honorius, ih. ; deposes him, 101 ; his 
friendship renounced by Honorius, 
ib. ; third expedition against and 
Back of Rome, 102 ; moderation, ib. ; 
evacuates the city, IQQ ; ravages the 
south of Italy, ib. sq. ; nrojects of 
conquest, 112 ; death and funeral, ib. 

Alabic, King of the Visigoths, inter- 
view with Clovis near Amboise, iv. 
252 ; defeated and killed by Clovis 
near Poitiers, 359. 

AI.ATHEUS and Saphrax, chiefs of the 
Ostrogoths, after their defeat by the 
Huns, save their infant king, Wi- 
theric, iii, 21fi; solicit Valens for 
permission to pass the Danube, 222 ; 
pass by force, 224:; voluntary re- 
treat, 351 ; death of Alatheus, 352. 

Alauda, Roman legion, L 146, note ; 
Gibbon's mistake corrected, ib. 
note S. 

Alavtvus and Fritigem, judges of the 
Visigoths, conduct them to the Da- 
nube, iii. 318. 

Albania, reduced by Trajan, L 143. 

Albanians, the, ravage the Morea, viii, 
181. 

Albebio, son of Marozia, expels hei 
new husband, Hugh King of Bur- 
gundy, from Rome, and seizes 
the government, vi. IgS; supjxjsed 
to have restorol the consuls and 
tribunes, ib. and note. 

Albioeois, persecution of the, vii. 
58. 

Albikus, Clodius, Governor of Britain, 
family and character, L 21fi; de- 
clares against Julianus, 242 ; accepts 
the rank of Ca»sar, 25i ; vanquished 
by Severus, 255 ; death, 251. 

Albinus, the Pontiff, conversion of, iii. 
412, note ; Giblwn's account of, from 
Jerom, corrected, ib. note S. 

Albinub, friend of Boethius, accused of 
treason, v. 20. 

Al Bocohabi compiles the Sonna, vi. 
22iL 

Aldofleda, sister of Clovis, married to 
Theodoric the Great, iv. 350. 

Alboik, King of the Lombards, assists 
Justinian against the Goths, v. 231 ; 
Gibbon's mistake respecting his 
forces corrected, ib. note M. ; early 
prowess of, 222 ; adventure at the 
banquet of Turisimd, ib. ; carries off 
Rosamond, daughter of the King of 
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the GcpidsB^ 33!^ ; contracts an alli- 
ance with the Avars, and defeats the 
Crepiilii, ib. ; undertakes the conquest 
of Italy, 23^; overruns the greater 
part, 3^7 ; besicgefs Pavia, 338 ; makes 
that city his capital, ib. ; compels 
Kosamond to drink from her father's 
skull, 33il ; assassinated at her in- 
8ti<;ation, 340. 

Aldornoz, Cardinal and Papal Legate, 
hLs character, and treatment of Rienzi, 
viii. 240 and jiote. 

Alcuyh¥ suppressed in Egypt by Dio- 
cletian, ii. 11 ; origin and progress of 
that study, IB.; infatuation of the 
Arabians for, vi. 403. 

Aldus Manutius, his press, when es- 
tablished at Venice, viii. US and 
note; not the first Greek printer, ib. 

Alkmanni, origin, L 323 ; name, ib. ; 
etymology of, ib. note S. ; method of 
fighting, ib. ; invade Gaul and Italy, 
ib. ; reptilsf'd from Kome, 394 ; re- 

?uted defeat at Milan, ib. ; invade 
taly, ii. 13 ; defeated by Aurelian, 
ib. ; their embassy, M ; re-enter 
Italy, ih. ; again defeated by Aurelian, 
Ifi ; vanquished by ConatautiusChlo- 
rus at Ingres and Vindonissa, IS ; 
establish themselves in Alsaco and 
Lorraine, 412 ; defeated by Julian at 
Strasburg, 416 ; invade Gaul, iii. 
267 ; defeated by Jovinus at Scar- 
ponna, 258 ; and on the Moselle, ib. ; 
at Chalons, ib. ; by Valeutiiiian L at 
Mount Solicinium, 2fi£i ; invade Gaul 
under Priarius, 331 ; their settle- 
ments on the Rhine and in Gaul, iv. 
842 ; defeated and subdued by Clovis 
at the battle of Tolbiac, ib. ; institu- 
tions of, ratified by the Merovingian 
Kings, 365; invade Italy, v. '237 ; 
overthrown by Narses, 2i£l; lunila 
of their country under Charlemagnr, 
vi. 174. 

AiiEPPO, siege and capture of, by the 
Saracens under Abu Obeidah, vi. 
322 ; taken and sacked by Nicephorus 
Phocas and Zimisces, 421 ; taken 
and sacked by Timour, viii. £1; 
cadhis of, their interview with him, 
52; city bum(, 51 ». 

Alexasder, Archbishop of Alexandria, 
excommunicates Arius, iii. 53. 

Alexander, uncle and colleague of 
Constantine VII., Porphyrogenitus, 
his vices and death, v. IQL 
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Alexander III., Pope, rejflcts the al- 
Uanco of the Emperor Manuel, iii. 
139 ; establishes the election to the 
papal throne in the college of car- 
dinals, \nii. 21L. 

Alexander, the Scribe, sumamed 
Psalidium, fiscal minister of Justi- 
nian in Italy, his oppressions, v. 212 
and note S. 

Alexakdeb Sbvebus : v. Sevcrus. 

Alexandeua, massacre at, by Cara- 
calla, L 212; otherwise oppressed, 
ib. note G. ; described, 413 ; tumults 
at, 414 ; religious disputes frequent, 
ib. note M. ; statistical register, 415 ; 
taken by Diocletian, ii. IS; Christian 
church of, in the reign of Hadrian, 
210 ; bishops of, their succession, ib. 
note ; school of, iii. 46 ; Jews at, 
embrace the Platonic system, ib. ; 
publish the * Wisdom of Solomon,* 
41; tmited the Mosaic faith and 
Grecian philosophy, ib. ; Trinitarian 
controversy revived at, 53 ; awful 
earthquake at, 293 ; temple of Sera- 
pis at, described, 417 ; library of 
the Ptolemies destroyed, ib. note ; a 
new one founded b}' Cleopatra, ib. ; 
Gibbon's account corrected, ib. note S.; 
library of the Scrajx'um, when de- 
stroyed, 419, note S. ; taken by 
Chosroes II., v. 2il3; patriarch of, 
his miraculous loan to Heraclius, 
329; besieged by Amrou, vi, 333; 
taken, 335 ; date, ib. note and note S.; 
burning of the library of, 33fi ; rea- 
sons for doubting that fact, ib. sq. ; 
authorities in confirmation of, 338, 
notes M. and S. 

Alexandrians, character of the, L 413. 
Alexius son of John Comnenus, 
his character and education, vi. Hfi : 
takes Constantinople and deposes 
Nicephorus Botaniates, 117 ; ascends 
the throne, ih. ; character and policy, 
llii ; a hypocrite, 112 ; eflbrts to 
convert the Paulicians, vii. &fi ; bums 
Basil, the monk, ib. ; marches to 
the relief of Durazzo, 122; army, 
how composed, 123 ; defeat and flight, 
12ii ; able defence, 12fi ; alliance with 
the emperor Henry III., 121 ; alli- 
ance with the Venetians, 13Q ; naval 
defeat, 131 ; invokes the aid of the 
Latins against the Turks, HI ; sends 
an embassy to the council of Pla- 
oeatia, 180 ; induces the crusaders to 
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cross the Bosphorus, 194 ; anxiety on 

the approach of the'crusaders, 2Q4 ; 
suspicious policy towards the Latins, 
205 ; obtains the homage of the 
crusaders, 2Dfi and 208, note ; adopts 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 206 ; recovers 
Nice, ; enlarges his empire dur- 
ing the crusades, 221. 

Alexius II., Comnenus, Emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 123 ; deposed by 
Andronicus, ; and murdered, 129i 

Alexius IIL, Angelas, usurps the 
throne of his brother Isaac, vii. 287 ; 
supineness and despondency on the 
approach of the cnisailers, 300 ; flies 
from Constantinople, receives 
and blinds Mourzoufle, 325 ; sent 
prisoner to Italy, 320. 

Alexius IV., son of Isaac Angelus, 
flies from his uncle, who had usurped 
his father's throne, vii. 28&; forms 
an alliance with the French and 
Venetian crusaders, 22fi ; his pro- 
mises, 201 ; crowned with his fatlier, 
306 ; persuades the crusaders to re- 
main at Constantinople, SQl; de- 
posed and murdered by Mourzoufle, 

aiQ. 

Albkius Strategopulus, Caesar, and 
general of Michael Palseologus, takes 
Constantinople, vii. 344. 

Alfbed the Great, religious rigour of, 
iv. 341 ; his ambassadors visit the 
shrine of St. Thomas at Madras, vi. 
51 and note. 

Algebra, invented by Diophantus, vi. 
401. 

Algezibe, name of the town of Count 
Julian, in Spain, vi. 356. 

Aluobb, invasion of France by, vi. 38fi 
and note S. 

Ali, son of Abu Taleb, embraces the 
doctrine of Mahomet, vi. 23S; 
prowess, 2ii2 ; marries Fatima, 
daughter of Mahomet, 2fi8 ; cha- 
racter, gfiH and 270, note M. ; waives 
his claim to the caliphate in favour 
of Omar and Othman, 211 ; succeeds 
Othman, 212; Ids simple manners, 
ib. ; how regarded by the Shiitea, ib. ; 
sect of * The Return * founded in his 
favour, ib. note S. ; his inauguration, 
274 ; reign, ib. ; defeats the rebels 
Telha and Zobeir, 275 ; valour and 
humanity in the war with Moawi- 
yah, ib. and note S. ; vanquished and 
usassinatcd, 276 ; date, ib. note £. ; 
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tomb at Cufa, 211 and notes; pos- 
terity, m 

Aligebn, brother of Teias, defends .the 
royal treasure at Cum®, v. 235 ; in- 
trepid conduct, 237; takes service 
under Narses, ib. ; oommandaDt at 
Cesena, 238. 

Alitubus, a Jewish actor under Nero, 
ii. 220. and note, 

Allegtus murders Carausius and seizes 
Britain, ii. 12 ; slain, 73. 

Allobioh, commander of the guards, 
assassinated by order of Honorius, 

iv. 

Alma, mount, vineyard planted by the 

soldiers of Probus, ii. 61. 
Almamon, caliph, his splendour, vi. 

325 ; encouragement of literature, 

228 ; and astronomy, iQL 
Almansor, caliph, founds Bagdad, vi. 

SM ; his riches and splendour, 22ii ; 

encouraged science, 3^ 
Almohades, or Princes of Morocco, vii. 

134. 

Almondab, Arab King of Hira, sup- 
ported by Chosroes Nushirv&n in his 
dispute with Arethas, v. 188. 

Almus, King of the Hungarians, vii. 7L 

Alp Arslan, son of Togrul Beg, sultan 
of the Turkmans, vii. 157 ; conquers 
Armenia and Georgia, 158 ; defeats 
and cajitures Bomanus Diogenes, Ifil ; 
assassinated by Joseph, the Cariz- 
mian, 1B2 ; dying reflections, ib. ; 
character, IM ; epitaph, ib. 

Alphabet, Ma;so-Gothic, invention of, 
by Ulphilas, iv. 323 and note M. 

Alphonso the Chaste, his Spanish 
dominions, vi. 176. 

Alps, passages of, ii, 121 and notes; 
route of Eiannibal over, ib. note S. ; 
roads over, 128. 

Altai, mountain of Central Asia, v, 
172. note S., 113. 

Altpius, commissioned by Julian to 
restore the temple of Jerusalem, iii. 

m 

AMAI.A, King of the Goths, L 379. 
Amala, a name of hereditary sanctity 

and honour among the Ostrogoths, v. 

1^ note M. ; Sanscrit etymology of, 

ib. 2. 

Amali, royal line of the, v. 1 and note. 

Amalafrlda, sister of Thcodoric the 
Great, marries Thrasimond, Vandal 
King of Africa, v. 125 ; captivity and 
death, ib. 
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Amalasontha, daughter of nieodoric, 
crt'Cte a splendid tomb for his re- 
Diaios, T. 34; her birth and cha- 
racter, 125 ; marries Eutharic, 120. ; 
becomes giuirdiaii of her son Atlialaric, 
and regent of Italy, ib. ; her counsels 
directed by Cassiodorua, ib. ; negociates 
with Justinian, 121 ; marries Theo- 
dotus, and seizes the throne of Italy, 
12B ; imprisonment and death, tfr. 

Amalpiii, story of the discovery of the 
Pandects at, v. 287 and note M, ; 
Roman colony of, ; city described, 
vii. 11a ; trade, liii ; present stat€, 
ib. note G. ; republic of, promoted 
pilgrimage and trade to the East, 172 
and note. 

Ahalbio, or Amauby, King of Jeni- 
salem, character, vii. 252; unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon Egypt, 253* 

Amandus, leader of the Bagaudaa, ii. IQ, 

Amantius, eunuch of Anastasius, out- 
witted by Justin, v. 26 ; beheaded on 
a charge of heresy, SI* 

Amazon's, existence of, examined, ii. 
27, note and note M. 

Ambassadors, ancient treatment of, 
V. and note. 

Amber, L 121 and 122 note ; analysis 
of, V. 14j note. 

Ambition, reflections on, vi, 132. 

Ambrose, St., lively expression con- 
cerning heresy, iii. 5fi ; his birth and 
early history, 3Ifi; refuses to the 
Empress Justinathe liberty of Arian 
worship, 377 ; further disputes with 
her, 3J& ; triumph of Ambrose, 379 ; 
banished, but refuses to obey, 380 ; 
exhumes the bones of the martyrs 
Gervasius and Protasius, ib. ; their 
miraculous power, 331 ; influence of 
Ambrose over Theodaf?ius, 393 ; re- 
fuses to administer the eucljarist to 
him after the massacre of Thessa- 
lonica, 394 ; refuses him admittance 
into the church, and subjects him to 
public penance, ib. 57. ; character of 
Ambrose's writings, ib. note ; refuses 
to acknowled<ie the usnqx-rEuGcenius, 
402 ; opposes the jxitition of Syinma- 
chus in favour of the goddess of Vic- 
tory, iia 

AMBKOSias AuRELiAN, the Roman, de- 
fender of Britain from the Saxons, 
iv. 392 and notes ; confounded with 
Natanleod, tb. note. 

Amelius, neo-Platonist, ii. lQi< 
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Amelot do la Houssais, character of 
his *Hi8toire de Venise,* iv. 244, note. 

Amida, city described, ii. 407 ; be- 
sieged by Sapor, ib. ; identical with 
Diarbckir, ib. note ; captured by the 
Persians, 402 ; date of that event, ib. 
note S. ; receives the banished citizens 
of Nisibis, iii. 225 ; long and de- 
structive siege of by Cabades, v. £fi^ 

Amina, the Zahrite, her marriage with 
Alxiallah, son of Alxlol Motalleb, vi. 
217 ; whether a Jewess, ib, notes M. 
and S. ; her dream after giving birth 
to Mahomet, ib. note S. 

Amib, Turkish Prince of Ionia, his 
character and friendship for John 
Cantacuzene, viii. 2a ; rescue of, and 
delicacy towards the Empress Irene, 
ib. ; slain at Smyrna, 2£« 

Amiroutzes, George, protovestiarius of 
Trebizond, letter on the capture of 
that city, viii. 182, note M. 

Ammatas, brother of Gelimer, his rash- 
ness and death, v. 106. 

Amjiianus Marcellinus, sarcasm re- 
specting the power of Eusebius, ii. 
387 ; character as a writer, 389. 
note; took part in the defence of 
Amida, 407, note; his character of 
the religion or superstition of Con- 
stantius II., iii. 67 ; of the Christiani?, 
2fi; account of the praitematural 
obstacles to the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerusalem, IfiQ; account 
of the vices of the church of Rome 
under Valentinian, 2ii5 ; his impar- 
tiality, 346 ; description of Roman 
manners in his own times, iv. IL 

Ammok, the mathematician, his ac- 
count of the walls of Rome corrected, 
iv. 88j note S. 

Ammonius, the monk, his body how 
honoured by Cyril of Alexandria, vii. 

la. 

Asuroxros, neo-Platonist, ii. 104. 

Amokian war, vi. 413. 

Amobium, birthplace of the Emperor 

Theophilus, vi. 414 ; ruins of, ib. 

note S. ; taken and destroyed by the 

caliph Motassem, 415. 
Ampoulle, Sainte, brought down for 

the baptism of Clovis, iv. 351, note. 
Amphilochiub, bishop of Icouium, 

orthodox hon mot of, iii. 364. 
Amphitheatbb of Titus described, ii. 

52 ; height, ib. note. 
Ambou, converted to Mahometanism, 
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yi. ; assists the rebellion of Moa- 
wiyah, 211 ; birth and character, 
228 ; anecdote of his sword, 32^ ; 
invades Egypt, tb. ; date, ib. note S. ; 
takes Memphis, 331 ; besieges Alex- 
andria, 32^ ; his capture and escape, 
3M; takes Alexandria, 225; re- 
captures it twice, ib. ; bums the 
library, aSfi ; administration of Egypt, 
32S ; opens a canal between the Nile 
and Ked Sea, 339 and note ; his de- 
scription of Egypt, 340 ; takes Tripoli, 
342, note S, 

Ambou, brother of Jacob the Boffarite, 
captured by the Samanides aud sent 
prisoner to Bagdad, vi. 422. 

Amuratii Sultan of the Tm-ks, his 
conquests in Europe, viii. 28 ; crushes 
the Slavonians at Corsova, 3Q ; killed, 
ib, and note M. ; his testimony in a 
civil suit rejected by the mufti, tb, 

Amubatu II., Sultan, takes Adrian- 
ople, viii. 6S; besieges Constanti- 
nople, H ; recalled to Boursa, 12 ; 
character, 125 ; reign, t6. ; ortho- 
graphy of his name, ib. note ; double 
abdication, 12fi ; nature of his retire- 
ment, ib. note M. ; death, 122 ; con- 
duct at the battle of Varna, 122 ; 
erects a column to the memory of 
Ladislaus, ib. note. 

Amycus, dwelling of, en the Boephorus, 

ii. 288, note. 

Anachorets, origin of, iv. 2Qfi ; mul- 
titude of, at Nitria, 201 ; their way 
of life, 319. 

Akacletus, pope, confers the crown of 
Sicily on count lioger II., vii. 133 ; 
grandson of Leo the Jew, viii. 220. 

Akah, or Anatho, city of, described, 

iii. 1^ and note S. ; inhabitants trans- 
planted into Sjrria by Julian, ib. 

Anaoni, residence of the popes, viii. 
214 ; cursed by pope Benedict XI., 
215 and note. 

An ASTASIA, sister of Constantine, mar- 
ries Bassiauus, ii. 122 ; marries Op- 
tatus, 2ia. 

Anastasia declared empress by her 
husband Tiberius II., v. 343. 

Anastasia, Gregory's orthodox con- 
venticle at Ck>nstantinople, why so 
called, iii. 367. 

Anastasids, becomes emperor of the 
East by marrying Ariadne, v. 5 ; 
war with Theodorio the Ostrt^oth, 
Ifi ; relieved his subjects from taxa- 
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tion, 62 ; character of, by Lydus, ib, 
note M. ; parsimony and treasure, M ; 
builds a wall from the Propontis to 
the Euxine, 8Q; war with Persia, 
85 ; founds the city of Dam, M ; 
religious troubles at Constantinople 
imder, vii. 33 ; implores the mercy 
of the Catholics in the Circus, 34j. 

Anastabius II., emperor of Constan* 
tinople, vi. 81 ; his defence of Con- 
Btautiuople against the Arabs, 378. 

ANASTAsros, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, his tergiversation and punish- 
ment, vi. 144, note M. 

Anastabius, St., martyrdom of, v. 394. 

Anatho, v. Anah. 

Anatolia, conquered by the Mongols, 
viii. 12; division of, among the 
Turkish emirs, 24. 

Anatoijus, master of the offices, killed 
in Julian's retreat, iii. 212 ; Julian's 
grief for his loss, 214. 

Anatomy, state of tljat science among 
the Greeks aud Arabians, vi. 4fi2-. 

Anbar, reduced by Caled, vi. 221 ; site 
and foimdation of, ib. note S. 

Ancona, besieged by Frederick Barba- 
rossa, vii. 128 and note. . 

Ancyra, marble of, L 138, note ; coun- 
cil of, ii. 202 ; taken by Chosi'oes II., 
v. 222. 

Andaoes, the Ostrogoth, slays Theodo- 
ric at Chalons, iv. 237. 

Andalusia, Spain so called by the 
Arabs, vi. 353. note ; probable ety- 
mology of the name, ib, 

Andalusian Arabs, subdue Crete and 
Sicily, vi. 

Akderiba (Andrcdes Ceaster) de- 
stroyed by the Saxons, iv. 2iM ; site, 
ib. note. 

Anderson's History of Commerce, 
character of that work, vii. 84, note. 

Andians, or Quartodecimans, their un- 
orthodox mode of fixing Easter made 
capital by Thecdoslus, iii. 374. 

Andraqathius, general of cavalry to 
Maximus, puts Gratian to death, iii. 
m£L 

Andrew, St., his body transported to 
Constantinople, iii. 427 ; adopted as 
the spiritual founder of that city, 
428, note. 

Andbonicus grandson of Alexius 
Comncnus, his character and adven- 
tures, vi. 122 ; treason and imprison- 
ment, 12i ; escape, ib. ; appointed 
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to the Cilician frontier, 126 ; intrigue 
with Pbilippa, daughter of Kaymond 
of Poitou, %b. ; with Theodora 
queen of Jemsalem, ib. ; settles 
among the Turks of Asia Minor, ib. ; 
submission to Manuel, and pardon, 
127 ; seizes the empire, 128 ; visits 
the sepulchre of Manuel, ib. ; puts 
Alexius II. and his mother Maria to 
death, 129 ; his reign, ih. ; tyranny, 
130 ; deposed by Isaac Angelus, ib, ; 
miserable death, 131. 

AsDRONicus II., or Elder, Palrvologus, 
associated in the empire by liis father 
Michael, vii. 311 ; denies him Chris- 
tian burial, 225 ; character of, 388 ; 
his disputes with the patriarch A tha- 
nasius, ib. ; associates his son ^lichael 
in the empire, 320 ; his wars with his 
grandson Andronicus the Younger, 
392 ; dethroned by him, 393 ; turns 
monk under the name of Anthony, 
3M ; death, ib. and note M. 

AvDBoy icus III. , or Younf^er, Palmolo- 
gua, grandson of the Elder, character, 
vii. ilikl ; kills his brother Manuel, 391; 
three civil wars against his grand- 
father, ib. ; dethrones him, 3^)2 ; 
reign and death, 2M ; marriages, 3Ii5 ; 
his defeat by Orchan the iSirk, viii. 
23 ; sends an embassy to pope Bene- 
dict XII., 21. 

Anduonicus Bumamed Gidon, second 
emperor of Trebizond, vii. 327, 
note M. 

Andronicus, president of Libya, his 
cruelty and rapine, iii. 31 ; excom- 
municated by Syncsius, ib. 

ANQAMAiiA, bishop of, metropolitan of 
India and patriarch of the Nesto- 
rians, vi. 51^ 

ANOEI.S, an Asiatic name for bishops, 
ii. 192. note. 

Angles invade Britain, iv. 388. 

Anglo-Saxons, laws against idolatry, 
iv. 341 and note. 

Angora, battle of, between Timour and 
Bajazet, viii. 54. 

Aniancs, bishop of Orleans, defends 
that city against Attila, iv. 232. 

Anician family at Rome, high anti- 
quity of, iv. 22; first public office 
obtained by, ih. note S. ; their name 
proverbial for wealth and splendour, 
23. 

Anioiub Julian, the first senator who 
embraced Christianity 23. 



AMTIOCH. 

Anna Comnema, her history of her 
father Alexius I^ vi, 112 ; contem- 
plates dtethroning her brother John, 
ilQ ; how punished, ib, ; her learn- 
ing, vii. ^ and note } acoouut of, 
204, note. 

Anne, daughter of the emperor Roma- 
nus, marries Wolodomir, great prince 
of Russia, vii. 21L 

Ankibaldi, Italian family, viii. 220. 

Annibalianus, general of I'robus, ii. 

Annona, tax under Justinian, v. Sfi. 
Ansars, or auxiliaries of Medina, vi. 

Anbes, Gothic demigods, L 380, 

Antalas the Moor, admonishes Justi- 
nian to recall Solomon and his ne- 
phews, V. 213. 

Aktar, romance of, a vivid picture of 
Arabian manners, vi. 20fi, note M. 

Aktes, Slavonian tribe, v. 1G8, note S. ; 
occupy Moldavia and Wallachia, 170. 

Anthemius, grandfather of the em- 
peror, assimies the government of the 
East on the death of Arcadius, iv. 

m 

Anthemtus named emperor of the 
West by Leo the Great, iv. 28Q ; his- 
tory, ib. ; acknowledged by the senate 
and people of Rome, ib. ; marries his 
daughter to Ricimer, ib. ; his reli- 
gious toleration, 281 ; in\ites the 
Britons to assist the Gauls, 288 ; 
breach with Kicimer, 2S1 ; killed by 
■ him in the sack of Rome, 223. 

Anthemius, the architect, his philoso- 
])hical contrivances for annojnng 
Zeno, V. 22 ; plans the church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, 23. 

Anthimus, bishop of Nicomedia, exe- 
cution of, ii. 271, iiote. 

Anthropomorphism, its prevalence 
among the monks of Egypt and 
Catholics of Africa, vi. 2. 

Anticus, title of Justinian, v. 170, note. 

Antioonus, pretended vision of, iii. 
14, note. 

Antinous, L 2M and note. 

Antioch captured by Sapor, L 404 ; 
date, ib. notes; battle of, between 
Aurelian and Zenobia, ii. 23 ; church 
of, 208 ; council of, iii. lA ; com- 
poses a semi-Arian creed, ib. ; de- 
poses and exiles Athanasius, ib. ; 
Olympic games at, lfi2 and note; 
Malala's error re8iM;cting, ib. note S. ; 
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ANTIOCHUS. 

cathedral of, shut up by Julian, 170 ; 
his residence in that city, 1S2 ; li- 
ccutiuasiiess of the iuLabitaut^, ib. ; 
their hatred of Julian, 1H3 ; scarcity 
and public discontent, ib. ; insulting 
sonp? against Julian, IM ; who re- 
taliates by his Misopogon, 185 ; per- 
secution at for magic, how occa- 
sioned, 243, n<4e ; sedition at, against 
Theodosius, 38& ; his sentence, 3iiQ ; 
grants the city a free pardon, ib. ; 
taken and biimt by Nusbirvan, v. 
li)0 ; great earthquake at, 2^ ; 
taken by Chosrucs II., 392 ; taken 
by the Saracens \mdcr Abu Obe- 
idah, vi. 3iJ2 ; degraded to a provin- 
cial town, 323 ; date of its capture, 
ib, note and note S. ; recovered by 
Nicephorus Phocas, 426 and note S. ; 
betrayed to sultan Soliman, vii. 170 ; 
taken by the crusaders, ZIH; state 
of, at that time, 21ii ; gates, ih. and 
note S. ; princes of, disclaim the su- 
premacy of the kings of Jenisakmi, 
230 and note S. ; occupied and ruined 
by the sultan Bondocar, 215- 

Antiochu^ restores Chosroes to tlie 
throne of Armenia, ii. 3419- 

Antiochus, proconsul of Greece, under 
Acadius, iv. 24u 

Anti-Tbibonian8, origin of that legal 
sect, V. 258, note. 

Aktokika, wife of Belisarius, assists 
Theodora in her plot against John of 
Cappadocia, v. TOj birth and cha- 
racter, im ; reproaches poi>e Sylve- 
rius for his treachery, 144 ; her bold- 
ness and activity, 14fi ; her secret 
history, 157 ; connection with Theo- 
dosius, 158 ; surprised with her lover 
by Belisaritis, ib. ; persecutes her son 
Photius, 152 ; who persuades Beli- 
sarius to |)unish her, »6. ; procures 
an ignominious pardon for Belisarius, 
1S2 ; prevents the marriage of her 
daughter Joannina with Anastasius, 
nephew of Theodora, 221 ; founds a 
convent, 246. 

Aktoninks, the, found a school at 
Athens, L 194, note; adoption of 
the, 214 . assigned salaries to the 
Athenian professors, v. 01 ; favoured 
all the sects equally, 02- 

AxTOKiNus Pius, wall of in Scotland, 
L Ml ; policy, 144 sq. ; reign and 
character, 215 ; Gibbon's mistakes 
respecting, ib. note W. 



AP0CALY1>SE. 

Aktoninus, M. Aur., defensive wars, L 
145 ; obliges the Quadi and Marco- 
manni to supply troops, 15], vote ; 
reign and character, 215 ; his * Me- 
ditations,' 21fi; rejected the ser- 
vices of barbarians, ib. note M. ; his 
excessive indulgence, 221; deifies 
Faustina, 222 ; associates Cbmmodua 
in the empire, ib. ; distress from the 
German conspiracy, 370, note; his 
supposed edict, and treatment of the 
Christians, ii. 25£; Gibbon's ac- 
coimt corrected, ih. note M. ; hia 
reigu the mojit fatal to the Christians, 
ib. 

Antoninus, name of Geta and Cara- 
calla, L 2ii5- 

Antoninus, name of Elagabalus, L 2IS : 
V. Elagabalus. 

Antoninus, Arrius, executed, L 228- 

Ai^TONiNus, proconsul of Asia, his re- 
mark to the Christiana who sought 
martyrdom, ii. 252. 

Antoninus, minister of Sapor, oppmea 
peace with the Komans, ii. liiiL 

Antonius, L., revolt of, L 211, note. 

Antony, St., and his monks, announce 
the sanctity of Athana^ius to the 
Alexandrians, iii. 82, note ; founder 
of monasticism, history of, iv. 306. 

Antony, Mark, presents the library 
of Pergamus to Clcoi atra, iii. 417, 
note. 

AKTKU6TiON,rauk of, among the Franks, 
iv. MI and note ; fine for the murder 

of, am- 

Anulinus, prefect, murdered, L 320. 
Anu LINUS, praetorian prefect, declares 

for Maxentius, ii. 116. 
Anttlinus, master of Diocletian, ii. fii- 
Apamea, or Coma, junction of the 

Tigris and Euphrates at, iii. 194,r?off'. 
Apeb, Arrius, praetorian prefect, ii. iii ; 

killed by Diocletian for the imputed 

murder of Numerian, fi2 ; pun con- 
cerning, 63j note. 
Aphawjan, ambassador of Narses to 

Galerius, ii. 85- 
Aphdal, sultan, restores the authority 

of the Fatiniite caliphs in Palestine, 

vii. 223 and note. 
Apocalypse, the, tacitly rejected by 

the council of Laodicea, ii. 175. note ; 

causes of its present reception, ib. ; 

Wetstein's interpretation of, ib. note 

M. ; why rejected by the Alogiaus, 

207. note. 
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APOCAUCUS. 

ArocATTcus, great duke or admiral, 
ocnspires against John Cantocuzene, 
vii. 397 ; massacred, 400. 

Apolunaris, Bon of Sidouius, killed at 
the Imttle between Clovis and Alaric 
II., iv. 3G0. 

Apollinaris, bishop of 'Laodicea, his 
doctrine of the divine incarnation, vi. 
2 ; account of, ib. ; his heresy con- 
demned, iii. 

Apolunaris, his forcible elevation to 
tlie {mtriarcliate of Alexandria, vi, 
CO ; his massacres, %b. 

Apolloniates, lake, L 390. 

Apollonius, ambassador of Marcian to 
Attila, firm and courageous conduct 
of, iv. 220. 

Apollonius of Tyana, ii. 22 and note. 

Apolooists, early Christian, relied too 
much on prophecy, ii. 2^18 ; which 
they misused and adulterated, ib. 

Apostates, Christian, their numbers 
small, ii. 254, note G. ; the penitent, 
how treated, 2ai and note. 

Apostles declined the office of legisla- 
tion, ii. 190 ; whether they suffered 
martyrdom, 232 and note ; influence 
of their relics at Kome, v. SSL 

Apparitors, what, ii. 313. 

Apsimab deposes Leontius and ascends 
the throne, vi. 18 ; executed by Jus- 
tinian II., I2< 

Apulia conquered by the Normans, 
vii. 105 ; counts of, IQQ. 

Aqueducts, lioman, L laH ; v. 21 and 
note M. 

Aquileia besi<^d by Maximin, L 31S ; 
by Jovinua, general of Julian, iii. 
113 ; taken and destroyed by Attila, 
iv. 240, 241 ; name applied to Forum 
Julia, tb. note, 

Aquitain, Gallic province, L 1S6 ; oc- 
cupied by the Goths, iv. 128; de- 
scribed, ib. ; increased by the addition 
of Scptimania, ib, and note S. ; con- 
quered by the Franks, SM; revolt 
of, punituied by Charlemagne, vi. 
17.^ 

Aquyrion, palace of Constantino, his 
death at, ii. 303. 

Arabia, daughter of Justin U., mar- 
ried to Baduarius, superintendent of 
the palace, v. ML, 

Arabia, attempted reduction of, L 
138; coasts of ravaged by Trajan, 
143 ; part of, made a Roman province, 
ib. note S. ; enlar};ed by Soverus, ib. ; 



ARABS. 

description of, vi. 125 ; best works 
on the ancient geography and ante- 
Mahometan history of, 190, note S. ; 
division of, into the Sandy, Stony, 
and Happy, 122 ; horses of, ISil ; 
cities, 2QQ ; Roman province of, 2D2 
and note ; jurisdiction of the Turks 
in, 203; religious sects settled in, 
2J4; subdued by Mahomet, 254; 
Christians not excluded from, ib. 
note ; one of the provinces of Syria, 
called Arabia by ^e Romans, SOS- 
Aba big of the Koran taught as a dead 

language at Mecca, vi. 373. 
Arabs, condition of, under the Roman 
empire, L 161 ; assist the Romans 
against the Persians, ii. 320; their 
predatory life, ib. note ; their friend- 
ship cultivated by Vdens, iii. 339, 
notes; often fought naked, ib. ; 
prophecy of their perjxitual in- 
dependence discussed, v. 364 and 
note M. ; vi. 202 and note ; their 
military virtues, 203 ; domestic free- 
dom and character, 204; oratory, 
20^; their singular views as de- 
scendants of the outlaw Ismael, 206 ; 
robberies, ib. ; civil wars and private 
revenge, 207 ; annual truce, ib. ; 
lantxuage and aljihabet, 208 ; pro- 
verbs, ib. notes ; love of poetry, 209 ; 
hospitality and generosity, ib. ; ex- 
amples of, ib. ; religion, 210 ; human 
sncrifices, 213 and «o<e 8. ; Jewish 
rites, ib. ; accepted the Old Testa- 
ment, 216 ; incontinence of the, 2£fi ; 
sovereignty of the, how lost, 284 ; 
union of the, 285 ; military tactics, 
2112 ; their conquests of Persia under 
the caliphs Omar and Othman, 22fi ; 
of Transoxiana, 211S ; invade and 
conquer Syria, 3Q0-325 ; their esti- 
mation of monks, ^02 and notes M. 
and S. ; further conquests after that 
of Syria, 32fi ; naval exploits, 322 ; 
invade Egypt, 329 ; invade Africa, 
342 ; convert and adopt the Moors, 
353 ; ravage the coasts of Andalusia, 
ib. ; invade Spain, 355 ; date, 35fi 
and note ; pros^terity of Spain under 
the, .^fi4 ; limits of their conquests, 
374 ; besiege Constantinople, ib. ; 
second siege of Constantinople by, 
and destniction of their fleet, 378- 
380 ; invade France, 384 ; conquests 
in, 3Se^ note S. ; expelleil from, 38D 
and note S. ; introduction of learning 
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ABARIC. 

among, 228 ; libraries, 4f>0 ; real 

progress in the sciences, ib, ; want 
of erudition and taste, 403 ; take 
Sicily, 408j invade Italy, 409; 
threaten Rome, 41Q ; their military 
character and tactics, vii. 32- 

Aj^aoxo, king of the Goths, passes the 
Danube, ii. ML 

Abaxes, river, described, v. 402, note 
(y. Aboras). 

Ai^ALiST, or cross-bow, unknown to 
the Orientals, vii. 213 and note. 

Abbela, chariots at the battle of, L 344, 
note. 

Arbetio, veteran general of Gonstan- 
tine, opposes the revolted Procopius, 

iii. 241. 

Abbetio, general of Julian, presides as 
a judge at Chalccdon, iii. 126. 

Abbooastes, the Frank, becomes ge- 
neral of Theodosius, iii. ; puts 
Victor, son of Maximus, to death, 
^5 ; created master-general in Gaul, 
397 ; his ambition, ib. ; shuts up 
Valentinian in the palace of Vienna, 
ib. ; puts him to death, 398 ; be- 
stows the purple on Eugenius, ib, ; 
defeat by Theodc^iiis and suicide, 
^{22 ; a pagan, ib. note M. 

Abcadiub, son of Theodosius, raised 
to the purple, iii . 2M ; succeeds to 
the empire of the East, iv. 1 ; marries 
Endoxia, daughter of Bauto, the 
Frank, 8 ; encourages the revolt of 
Giido, the Moor, Ifi ; pomp and 
luxiiry of the court of Arcadius, ; 
governed by Eutropius, 128 ; imjust 
law against treason, 142 ; condemns 
Eutropius at the demand of Tribi- 
gild and persuasion of Eudoxia, 
lAQ. ; base submission to the rebels 
Gainas and Tribigild, 148; death, 
158 ; supposed testament, lliii ; co- 
lumn of, at Constantinople, vii. 325, 
note, 

Abch of Constantine, how constructed, 
ii. IM ; inscription on, iii. 15. 

Abcheby, how esteemeid by the an- 
cients, V. 1Q2 and note. 

Archllocrius, bishop of Iconium, his 
interview with Theodosius and prac- 
tical argument against A nanism, iii. 
364. 

Abchipelaoo, etymology of the name, 
vii. 6. 

Architecturk, T?omaii, its magnificence 
shown by existing ruins, u 181 ; 



ARISTOTLE. 

Gothic, oldest model of, v. 22 and 
note M. 

Aedabubius leads an army against the 
usurper John, iv. 122 ; carried pri-^ 
soncr into Bavenna, 173 ; successful 
conspiracy against Jolm, ib. 

Abdakic, king of the Gepidae, victory 
over the Huns, iv. 242 ; occupies the 
palace of Attila and country of Dacia, 
248. 

Areobindus, exarch of Justinian, killed 
at Carthage by Gontharis, v. 212. 

Areth AS, chief of the Arab tribe Gassan, 
supported by the Komans in his dis- 
pute with ALmondar, v. 188 ; bis in- 
tractable spiiit when in the service 
of Belisarius, 1^ 

Aretha 8, St., prince of Negra, mar- 
tyrdom of, V. 207, notes. 

Abetiiusa, or Bestan, its site and foim- 
dation, iii. IPG, 7iote. 

Aretimus, Leonardus Bnmus, account 
of, viii. 255, note. 

Arosktaria (or Colmar), battle of, iii. 
332 ; site, ib. note. 

Aroyrus, officer of Constantine Mono- 
machus, transactions with the ICor- 
mans, vii. 108. 

Ariadnk, daughter of Leo andVerina, 
gives her hand and empire to Anas- 
tasins, v. 5, 

Arianism communicated to the barba- 
rians by Ulphilas, iv. 222 ; their 
conversion from, 337, 340. 

Ariams, proscribed throughout the East 
by ThecKiosius, iii. 2ii9; why less 
firm in adversity than the orthodox 
party, ib. 

Abu, tribe of the, described, ii. 44. 

ARn;TiL£US, Julian's general of horse, 
iii. 122. 

Artntheus, general of Valens, his ex- 
traordinary beauty, strength, and 
valour, iii. 241 and note; distin- 
guishes himself against Procopius, 
*b. ; commands against ihe Goths, 
285. 

Ariovistus, seizes two-thirds of the 
land of the Sequani for himself and 
followers, iv. 371. 

Aristides, philosopher and Christian, 

ii.215. 

Ari8tobut,u8, ministor of Cams and 

Diocletian, ii. £5. 
Aristotle, philosophy of, adopted by 

the Arabians, vi. 4^0 ; cliaracter of 
his dialectics, 401 ; studied by the 
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ARIUS. 

Latins in a corrupt version, vii. 

Arius, cbaracter of, iii. 53 and note ; 
trial and excommunication, tb, ; his 
numerous party, ib. ; origin of his 
heresy, ib, note ; decision on, referred 
to the council of Nice, M ; his sen- 
timents respecting the Trinity and 
Logos, ib. ; assumed moderation of 
his followers, 56 ; eighteen sects of, 
5S ; tenets of the three principal, 59| 
sq. ; dissemination of Arianism in the 
East, fil ; Constantine's letter to 
Arius and Alexander, tiS ; Arius 
banished by Gonstantine, 64 ; his sect 
branded with the name of Porphy- 
ri«is, ib. ; recalled with honour, 65 ; 
sudden and horrible death, ib. and 
note ; first introduced sacred music, 
88, note M. ; prevalence of his sect 
in the riast under Valeus, 2Ii£L 

Arid 8, paternal severity of, v. 223. 

Arles, council of, iii. 39^ IS ; annual 
assembly of the seven provinces of 
Gaul at, iv. IM; taken by Ab- 
derame, vi. 38G. 

Armenia, a Roman province, L 143 ; 
conquered by the Persians, 403 ; its 
state under the Persians, ii. Zfi ; re- 
volt, ib. ; nobles of, 8Q ; recovered by 
the Persians, 82 ; by the Romans, 88 ; 
when clirLstianizcd, 213; the first 
nation that embraced Christianity, 
ib. note M., 368 and note M. (cf. 
iii. 24^ note M.) ; Christian priests 
expelled after the death of Tiridates, 
368 ; polytheists of, invite Sapor, ib. ; 
Chosroes restored to the throne, 369 ; 
made tributary to Persia, ib. ; its 
history after Tiridates, ib. note M. ; 
Romans compelled to abandon, by the 
treaty of Dura, 22Q; reduced to 

• a Persian province by Sapor, 278 ; 
restored to an independent neutrality, 
28Q ; divided between the Romans 
and Persians, iv. IfiS ; date, ib. note 
M. ; languages used in, and invention 
of an Armenian alphabet, ib. note ; 
Western Armenia made subject to the 
llomans on the death of Arsaces, tb. ; 
acknowledges Chosroes, 169 ; fiuther 
rcvohitions, tb. and note M. ; reduced 
to a Persian province, HQ ; new di- 
vision with the Romans, ib. ; con- 
quered by the Mongols, viii. 1^ and 
note M. 

AuMENiAKs, schism of the, vi. 57 and 



ABSACES TIRAimS. 

note; adopt the Eutychian heresy, 

OS ; present state of their church, ib. 
Armbntarius, surname of Galcrius, 
ii. 6L 

Arhorica, its independence confirmed 
by lionorius, iv. 131 ; revolutions 
and form of government, ib. and 
note M. ; united to the kingdom of 
Clovis, 353 ; British settlement in, 
391 and note S. ; western part 
called Cornwall and Lesser Britain 
(Bretagni), 392 and note S. ; formed 
a powerful state, 432. 

Armour, use of, abandoned by the 
Roman infantry, iii. 4£^ 

Arms of the Roman soldiers, L 142- 

Arht, Roman, nunibers under Hadrian 
and his successors, L 153 ; how posted, 
ib. ; how governed by Augustus, 21Q ; 
obedience of, and exceptions, 211; 
the latter understated by Gibbon, t&. 
note W. ; licence of, how encouraged, 
212, 259 ; how regulated and sta- 
tioned by Gonstantine, ii. 319 ; per- 
nicious distinction in, 321 ; numbers 
of, mider the successors of Constant 
tine, 323 ; slaves admitted into, ib. ; 
constitution of under Gonstantine, 
ib. ; Gibbon's view corrected, 324. 
note S. ; mutilation to escape 8er\-ice 
in, 324 ; heavy fines on recusants, 
ib. ; increase of barbarian auxiliaries. 

Abkold of Brescia, his theological stu- 
dies under Abelard, viii. 195; dis- 
putes the temjwral power of priests, 
ib. ; condemned in the council of the 
Lateran, ib. ; flies to Zurich, 196 : 
effects a revolution at Rome, 191 ; 
reign, ib. ; burnt, ib. 

Abndlph, duke of Moravia, checks the 
progress of the Hungarians, vii, 75. 

Aromatics, use of, L 192 and tiotts 
W. and M. 

Abfad, king of the Hungarians, vii. 
71 ; royal Hungarian house of, 80. 

Arbagox, name whence derived, L 155, 
note. 

Arrechis, duke of Beneventura, pro- 
serves his territory from the anns of 
Charlemagne, vi. 174. 

AuRiAN, his description of the Euxine, 
V. 198. 

Arsaces Tibaxds, king of Armenia, 
account of, ii. 370. note M. ; charac- 
ter, iii. 189 ; refuses to assist Julian 
against the Persians, ib. ; chronology 
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ARSACES. 

of his reign, ib. note S. ; his trecujhery, 
205; imprisonment of by Sapor, 
and death, 278 ; another version of 
his catastrophe by M. St. Martin, ib. 
note M. 

Arsaceb, reigns in Western Armenia as 

vassjil of Arcaclius, iv. 16S. 

Arbaciues of Armenia, deification of 
the, ii. 29 ; degraded from the royal 
dignity, iv. IM; duration of their 
dynasty, 170 and note S. 

Arsenites, schism of the, at Constan- 
tinople, vii, 371. 

Arsenius, bishop, Athanasius falsely 
charged with the mnrdcr of, iii. 72. 

Arbekiub, tutor of Arcutlius, iv. !L 

Arbekius, patriarch of Nice, guardian 
of the infant emperor John Lascar is, 
vii. 361 ; becomes patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Sflft ; excommunicates 
the emperor Michael Palajologus, ib. ; 
banishment and death, 310; nature 
of the cliargcs against, ib. note M. 

Abtabak, king of Parthia, defeated by 
Artaxerxes, L 3.^1 - 

Abtaban, an Armenian prince, stabs 
the usurper Goutharis, and re-esta- 
blishes the Roman dominion at Car- 
thage, V. 212 and note ; consjnres 
against Justinian, 226 ; detected and 
pardoned, ib. ; appointed to command 
an expedition against Sicily, 220* 

Artabakxtb, Armenian prince, retires 
to the court of Leo L of Constimti- 
nople, vi. Qfi ; history of his de- 
scendants, ib. 

Artabazus, a Persian in the service of 
Justinian, occupies Verona, v. 215 ; 
killed, ib. 

Artasires (Ardaschir), successor of 
Chosrocs, deposed from the throne 
of Armenia by Bahran, king of Per- 
sia, m 

Abtavasdrs appointed commander of 
the Armenian army, ii. 80, 

Artavasdes seizes the Byzantine 
throne on the death of Leo IIL, and 
associates his son Nicephorus, vi. • 
83. note 8. ; put to death by Con- 
stantine Copronymus, tb. ; restores 
image- worship, 143. 

AiiTAXEUXES (Ardshir) restores the 
Persian monarchy, L 331 ; date, ib. 
note ; incorrectly charged with into- 
lerance, 839, note M. ; establishes 
his aatliority, ib. ; ambition, 340. 
342 ; commands the Romans to leave 
roL. viji. 



ASIA. 

Asia, 313 ; whether defeated by Al. 
Severus, 344 and note S. ; his un- 
daunted resolution, 345 ; reign, cha- 
racter, and maxims, 316; code, ib. 
and note. 

Abtaxerxes succeeds Sapor in Persia, 

iii. 280, note. 
Artemius, duke of Egypt, executed at 

Antioch, iii. 121; his character, ib. 

note. 

Artemo^, followers of described, ii. 
215, 

Arteuita, residence of Chosroes IL, 
V. Dastagerd. 

Abthuk, king, exploits against tlie 
Saxons, iv. 323 ; traditions respect/- 
ing, gradually embellished, ib. ; 
sound table, ^. ; Greek poem re- 
specting, ib. note S. 

Artillery, Roman, L 152- 

Artoib, count of, brother of Louis IX., 
storms Massoura, vii. 212 ; slain, 273. 

AiiTOGEUASSA, siege of, by Sajxjr, and 
brave defence of the consort of Ar- 
saces Tiranus, iii. 218 and note M. 

Arts, decline of, imder Diocletian, ii, 
103 ; in the age of Conslantinc, I'M. 

Arvandus, prastorian praefcct in Gaul, 
trial of, iv. 288 nq. 

Arzanene, province of, ii. 81 and 
notes. 

Arzema (or Buran), queen of Persia, 

deposed, vi, 2iil and note S. 
Ab, IJoman, weiglit and value of tlie, v, 

AsAK, Bulgarian chief, excites a revolt 
from Isaac Angelas, vii. 286. 

* Abatyr of the Ancients,' Mahomet 

charged with taking his doctrines 
from the, vi. 224, note S. 
AsBAD, the Gepid, slays Totila, v. 23i ; 
killed, ib. 

AscALON, battle of, between the Cru- 
saders and Fatamites, vii. 

* AscENBio Ibai^,' when written, vi. 3, 

note M. 

Ascetics, Christian, ii. 181; in second 
century, 188, note ; account of, iv. 
305- 

Abclefiodatub, general of Probus, ii. 
44* 

Asclepiodotus, defeats Allectus in 

Britain, ii. 13. 
AsGAUD, residence of Odin, L 377. 
AsiiIb, or " Companions " of Mahomet, 

vi. 237, note S. 
Asia, Roman provinces in, L ICQ ; pro- 
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ASIA MINOR. 

vince of, ib. ; boundary of Asia and 
Africa, Ifil; revolutions of, 320.; 
how accounted for by Mont^aquieii, 
iii. 299, na<« ; nomadic tribes of, de- 
scribed, 302, note S. ; seven cliurchea 
of, ruined by the Turks, vii. 24« 

Asia Mikor conquered by Chosroes 11., 
V. ; by the Turks, vii. m 

AsiABOH, ofiSce of, ii. 205, note. 

Asiatic tribute, raised by Pompey, L 
2^ ; Plutarch's statement examined, 
ih. note S. 

Asiatics, ignorant of the art and genius 
of history, vi. 2SKL 

AsiNius QuADRATUs, his aooount of the 
Alcnianni, L 393, notes. 

ASPACURAB, vassal of Sauromaces, made 
king of the Iberians by Sapor, iii. 278. 

AspAR, son of Ardaburius, ajisists his 
father in reducing the usurper John, 
and restoring Placidia, iv. US ; goes 
to the assistance of count Bonifaco 
in Africa, 1H3 ; refuses the eastern 
empire from religious motives, 218 ; 
rocomraends his steward, Leo of 
Thrace, as emperor, 212 ; murdered 
by him, v. 3^ 

Abpeb, Turkish coin, its value, viii. 
71, note and note M. 

Absassiks, or Isinaclians, account of, 
viii. 12 and notes; extirpated by 
Holagou, khan of the Mongols, ib. ; 
histories of, ib. and note M. 

A8SEMULIE6 of the people abolished by 
the Roman emperors, L 2DS. 

Assyria, Koman province of, L 113; 
described, iii. 194 ; assumes the name 
of Adiabene, ib. note ; canals, 195 ; 
fertility, ib. and 208, note : revenue, 
121i and note; invaded by Julian, 
19fi ; conquered by the Arabian 
caliph Omar, vi. 293. 

AsTA besieged by Alaric, iv. 35. 

AsTARTE, name of the moon, L 282 
and note S. ; image brought to Home, 
%b. 

AsTKRiTis, count, marches against the 

Vandals in Sjiain, iv. 177. 
AsTiNQi, an illustrious Vandal race, ii. 

859. 

AsTOLPHTTS, king of the Lombards, 
takes Eavcnna, and finally ex{)els 
the exarchs, vi. 1S3 ; threatens 
Rome, 155 ; defeated by Pepin, ib. 

AuTROLOGT, belief of the Romans in, 
iv. 83 ; professed by the Arabian 
astronomers, vi. 401. 



ATHAKASrUS, ST. 

Astronomy encouraged by the caliph 
Almamon and his successors, vi. 

ASTURIANS, L 15G. 

Atabeks, Turkish tribe of Syria, vii, 

249. 

Ataulph, the Goth, his marriage with 
Placidia, L 367, note G. 

Athalabic, son of Amalasontha, ap- 
pointed king of Italy by the testa- 
ment of his grandfather Theodoric, 
V. 34 ; his education and character, 
llil ; death, ib. 

Athanabic, judge of the Visigoths, 
leads the Goths against Valens, iii. 
285 ; defeated, 28fi ; interview and 
treaty with Valens on the Danube, 
ib. ; defeated by the Huns on the 
Dmest<?r, 21S; retires into Cauca- 
land, ib. ; reappears among the Goths, 
visits Tbeodosius at Constan- 
tinople, ; death and funeral, ib, ; 
persecuted the Christian Goths, iv. 
323. 

Athanasids, St., acta of spiritual 
power, iii. 3S ; unable to comprehend 
the divinity of the Logos, 5Q_ ; hatred 
of the Arians, 58 ; defeuiled the Sa- 
bellianism of Marcellus, ib. ; deposed 
and banished by Constantino, 65; 
account of the death of Arius, ib. 
note; character and adventures of, 
69, sqq. ; zeal for the Catholic doc- 
trme of the Trinity, ib, ; defective 
biographies of, ib. note ; skill in di- 
vination, IQ and note; irregularity 
of his election, TL and note ; popu- 
larity, II ; resists Constantine, ib. ; 
charges against him, 12 ; summoned 
to appear before the council of Tyre, 
ib. ; brjn<2:8 Arsenius thither, whom 
he hud been accused of murdering, 
ib. ; interview with Constantine, IS ; 
charged with intercepting the corn- 
fleet, ib. ; first exile to Treves, 14 ; 
restored by Constantine II., ib.; 
again deposed and exiled by the 
council of Antioch, ib. ; residence at 
Rome, ib. and note ; acquitted by 
the Italian bishops, 15; summoned 
to Milan by Constans, ib. ; acquitted 
by the Latin prelates at the council 
of Sardica, to. ; restored by Con- 
stantius on the demand of Constans, 
Ifi; interview with Constantius at 
Antioch, ib. ; enters Alexandria in 
triumph, II ; arraij^ned in the coun- 
cils of Aries and Milan, 18 ; zcai 
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ATHANASmS. 

ftnd arguraenta of his friends, IQ; 
condemned and deposed, 8Q; third 
expulsion from Alexandria, £2 ; in- 
trepid behaviour, M ; disappears for 
six years, ih. ; sheltered by the monks 
of the Tiiebais, 85 ; various adven- 
tures, 8ii; invectives against Con- 
stantius, 81 ; restoration, 174 ; j^ain 
expelled by Julian, 175 ; again re- 
tires to the desert, Hfi; Joviato's 
excessive admiration for him, 22Si ; 
restored, ib. ; date of his death, ib. 
noie ; assumed fifth exile, and death, 
2iil ; introduced monasticism at 
Rome, iv. 3Qii; not the author of 
the famous creed, 335, note. 

Athakasius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, secretly anathematises An- 
dronicus the Elder, Palajologus, vii. 
388; recall and second retirement, 

Athelstan subdues Cornwall, iv. 391. 

Athenais, daughter of the Athenian 
sophist Leontius, history of, iv. IM ; 
marries Theodosius the Yoimger, ib. ; 
assumes the Christian name of £u- 
docia, ib. (v. Eudocia). 

Athenians, fleet of the, ii. 146. note. 

Athens, number of citizens, L 170, 
371, note ; sack of, by the Goths, 
402 ; taken by Alaric, iv. 25 ; walls 
of, restored by Justinian, v. 80; 
sdiools of, their history, 82; pro- 
fessors, how paid, Ql ; Hadrian's 
library at, ib. ; fatal influence of 
Christianity upon the schools, 92; 
they are suppressed by Justinian, 
23; city assi'zned to Otlio de la 
Roche, with the title of Grand Sire, 
vii. 384; succession of the Latin 
sovereigns of, and origin of the title 
of Duke, 385, note S. ; conquered by 
the Catalans, 38Q; an appanage of 
the kings of Sicily, ib. ; subject to 
the Accaioli, ib. ; present state of, 
ib. ; modern Greek dialect of, 387 
and note. 

Athos, mount, absurd tenets of the 

monks of, vii. 404. 
Athbava, name of the Persian priests 

in the Zendavesta, L 337. note S. 
Atlas,' mount, described, L lfi2 and 

note. 

Atmeidak, or ancient Hippodrome of 

Constantinople, ii. 297. 
Atbopatkne, province, restored to 

Per^ by the Armenians, ii. 362. 



ATTILA. 

AT8I2, the Carizmian, lieutenant of 
Malek Shah, his conquests in Syria, 
vii. im 

Attacotti, Caledonian tribe of, ac- 
cused of cannibalism, iii. 220 ; akin 
to the Scuti, ib. note S. 

Attalub, prsefect of Rome, made em- 
peror by Alaric, iv. 28 ; character, 
li9 ; negociations with Honorius, and 
insolence, ib. ; ill success of his 
African armament, 100 ; betrayed 
by Jovius, 101 ; ignominiously de- 
posed by Alaric, ib. ; leads the chorus 
at the wedding of Adolphus, 115 ; 
ambassador between Adolphus and 
Jonnus, 122; abandoned by Adol- 
phus, 123; mutilated and banished 
to Li pari by Honorius, ib. 

Attalus of Auvergne, adventures of, 
iv. m 

Attica ravaged by Alaric, iv. 2^ 
Attila (Etzel), king of the Huns, the 
hero of the Nibelungen Lied, iv, 191, 
note S. ; dictates conditions of peace 
to Theodosius the Younger, 12S; 
etymology of his name, ib. note S. ; 
his genealogy, person, and character, 
IM ; discovers the sword of Mars, 
125 ; puts his brother and colleague 
Bleda to death, ib. ; conquers Scytoia 
and Germany, 106 ; his power over- 
stiited by G iblxtn, 197, note S. ; alli- 
ance with Genseric and invasion of 
the Eastern empire, 122 ; defeats 
the Romans on the Utus, 200 ; 
at Marcianopolis, ib. ; in the Cher- 
sonesus, ib. ; ravages Thrace and 
Macedonia, ib. ; dictates a peace to 
Theodoaius the Younger, 205; in- 
sulting embassies, 207 tiq. ; con- 
temptuous reception of Maximin, 
21£l; royal village and palace of 
Attila, 211 ; site, 212 and note M. ; 
simple way of life, 213 ; behaviour 
to the Roman ambassadors, ih. ; 
marries Escam, 214 and note M. ; 
progress to, and residence at, tlie 
royal village, ib. ; banquet, 215. ; 
sends Eslaw and Orestes to repri- 
mand Theodosius for his attempt to 
assassinate him, 211; pardons the 
culprits and concludes an advantage- 
ous treaty, 218; insolent message 
to the courts of Ravenna and Con- 
stantinople, 220; declares himself 
the lover of the princess Honoria, 
222 ; is refused her hand, 230 ; in- 

X 2 
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ATTUARn. 

▼ades Craul, 231 ; besiege Orleans, 
232 ; retires to Chalons on the ap- 
proach of Aetius and llieodoric, 2M ; 
address to his troops, 235 ; a fatalist, 
%b. ; defeated, iijil ; retires across 
the Rliine, 2^ ; repeats his demand 
for Honoria, iL ; invades Italy, Hl ; 
takes Aquiloia, 240 ; ravagpf? Tyom- 
bardy, 241 ; site of his eiicaaipiuent, 
24a and Twte ; receives an embassy 
from Valentinian III., iL ; grants a 
peace on receiving the dowry of 
Honoria, iL; marries lldico, 2M; 
death, ib. ; funeral, 24L 

Attuabii, Frankish tribe, subdued by 
Julian, iii. IML 

Atys and Ctbblk, story of, allegorized 
by Julian, iii. 140 ; oxcellenoe of 
Catullus* poem on, ib. note. 

Auctions, tax on, L 299. 

AuouBS, their functions, iii. 407 ; ofiBce 
of, coveted by the most illustrious 
Romans, 408. 

Augustan historv, why silent re- 
specting the Christians, ii. 230, 
note M. 

AuousTi and Caesars, relative powers, 
ii. 67, note M., 2(L 

AuQUSTiN, St., a Manichsean, ii. 164, 
note ; sentiments on persecution, iii. 
423. notes ; account of the prodigies 
performed by the relics of St. Stephen, 
43Q ; character of his work * De Civi- 
tate ib. note; account of the 

defeat of Kadagaisus, iv.48 ; his * City 
of God* occasioned by the sack of 
Rome by Alaric, 103 ; sentiments on 
persecution, 17'J and note ; death at 
Hippo, 182 ; character, ib. ; library, 
ib. ; learning and genius, 1S3 ; theo- 
logical system, ib, ; compared wth 
Cadvin's, ib, note; history of his 
relics, v. 114, note. 

AuGUSTtJiiUs made emperor of the West 
by his father Urestes, iv. 29fi ; com- 
pelled to resign by Odoaccr, 2S9 ; his 
name of liomulus, 300 ; bfi^hed to 
the castlo of Lucullus, in Campania, 
ib, 

AuausTUB, his moderation, L 138 ; 
testament, 139 ; recovers the stand- 
ard of Crassns, Hl ; his policy pur- 
sued by Hadrian and the Antonines, 
145 ; situation of, after the battle of 
Actium, IM; reforms the senate, 
197 ; aflccts to resign supreme power, 
12fi ; nominated emperor, ib, ; divides 



AUItEUB. 

the provinces with the senate, 201 ; 
retams the military command and 
numerous guards at Rome, 202 ; also 
the consular and tribunician offices, 
it,\ is made supreme pontiff and 
censor, 204 ; but the latter under an 
altered title, ib. note S. ; institutes the 
Consilium, 206, note S. ; his origin 
and family, 2Qfi; character and policy, 
209 ; retained the image of liberty, 
iL ; his fear of the army, 210 ; re- 
stores the ancient discipline, 211 and 
note ; adopts Tilxjrius, 212 ; his Ra- 
tionarium or Register, 295 and note 
W. ; taxes introduced by, 29S sq. ; 
orders sacrifices at Jerusalem, ii. 
1^; his moderation in the use of 
wine, iv. 85i note ; his ostentatious 
modesty, vi. IM. 

Augustus, that title explained, L 208 ; 
implied something divine, ib. note S. 

AuBASius, mount, in Numidia, be- 
sieged by Solomon the eunuch, v. 
123. 

AuBBLiAM recommended by Claudius 
as his successor, ii. 8 ; origin and 
services, 2. ; heroic valour, ib. note ; 
adopted by Ulpius Crinitus, IQ ; suc- 
cessful reign, ; severe discipline, 
ib. ; treaty with the Goths, 11 ; re- 
linquishes Dacia to them, 12 ; de- 
feats the Alemanni, 13; finally 
vanquishes them, IS ; fortifies Rome, 
Ifi ; extent of his walls, H and 
note S. ; tranquillizes Gaul, 19 ; ex- 
pedition against Zenobia, 22 ; defeats 
her, 23 ; besieges Palmyra, 21 ; treat- 
ment of the captive Zenobia, 25 ; 
puts Longinus to death, 2fi ; sup- 
presses the rebellion of Firmus in 
Egypt, ib. ; triumph, 21 ; maf::ni- 
ficence, 29 ; suppresses a sedition at 
Rome, 30 ; cruelty, 31 ; expedition 
into the East, 32 ; assassinated, ib. ; 
whether he persecuted the Christians, 
261. note G. ; his design of vineyards 
along the coast of Etmria, iv. 85 and 
note. 

AuRBNGZEBE, camp of, L 341. note : 
last of the Great Moguls who re- 
tained their entire empire, viii. 66. 

AuREOLUB elected emperor, ii. 1 ; de- 
feated and besieged at Milan, 2 ; 
attempts to ncgociate with Claudius, 
4: ; executed, iL 

Aureus, value of that coin under Con- 
stantine, ii. 338, notes. 
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AUSONIUS. 

Au8«)Niu8, tutor of Gratian, controversy 
as to his religion, iii. 3^ and note S., 
iv, 110. note; promotion of, 357, note. 

AuTHARis, son of Clepho, elected king 
of the Ix)mbards, v. MI; recovers 
the greater part of Italy from the 
Franks and Greeks, ; his ad- 
venturous gallantry and marriage 
with Theodelinda, daughter of the 
king of Bavaria, 353 ; death, ib. 

AuTUN stormed by the Gallic legions, 
ii. 12. 

AuvEBGNB, Gallic province, description 
and revolutions of, iv. 376. 

AuxiLUBiEB, how composed and em- 
ployed, L 151 ; ill efl'ects of in the 
Roman armies, 308 ; barbarian, in- 
crease of, under Constantine, ii. 324. 

AuxiJdUM, V. OsLmo. 

Avars subdued by the Turks, v. llfi ; 
were a Turkish stock, ib. note S. ; 
send an embassy to Justinian, 177 ; 
advance into Poland and Germany, 
ib, ; embassy of the, to Justin II., 
331; alliance with the Lombards, 
333 ; defeat the Qepid/e, and occupy 
their country, 'dM ; extend their do- 
minion after the ruin of the Gepidee, 
376 ; perfidious attempt on Hera- 
clius, 397 ; their alliance with the 
Persians and attack on Constantino- 
ple, 405 ; repulsed, IQfi ; their coun- 
try, Pannonia, reduced by Charle- 
magne, vi. 115. 

AvEBNUB, lake, iv. 79^ note, 

AvEnuoES, Arabian philosopher, opi- 
nions of, vi. 404, note. 

AvERSA, town of, founded for the Nor- 
mans, vii. 103 and 104. note G. 

AviCENNA, Arabian physician, vi. 402. 

•AviENUS, his embassy to Attila, with 
Trigetius and Leo, iv. 244. 

AviONON becomes the residence of the 
popes, viii. 215 ; Lives of the popes 
of, ib. note ; sovereignty of, purchased 
from Jane queen of Naples, 216. 

A VITUS, the senator, embassy to Theo- 
doric, iv. 233 ; made commander in 
Gaul by Maximua, 25S ; his origin 
and character, 259 ; villa, ib. ; treats 
with the Visigoths, ib. ; proclaimed 
emperor by the assembly of Aries, 
260 ; fixes his residence at Rome, 
2fi3; profligacy and uh]>opularit.y, 
2fi4 ; dejx>sed by count Kicimer, ib. ; 
made bishop of Piacentia, 205 ; death, 
ib. 



BABYLON. 

A VITUS, bishop of Vienna, his answer to 
Gundobald king of the Burgundians, 
iv.354. 

AwsiTES, Arabian tribe of, vi. 243. 

AxucH, a Turkish slave, refuses to ac- 
cept the confiscated fortune of Anna 
Cornnena, vi. 11?). 

AxuM, kings of, iii. 84^ note M. ; in- 
scription of, V. 207. note M. ; resi- 
dence of the Negus of Abyssinia, 
2 08 ; ruins of, ib. notes. 

AxuMiTES, V. Abyssiuians. 

Atesha, daughter of Abubekcr and 
wife of Mahomet, vi. 2fifi ; chastity 
suspected, 2112 ; story of her oppos- 
ing her father's elevation, 210 and 
note S. ; hatred of Ali and his family, 
271 and note S. ; assists the rebellion 
of Telha and Zobeir, ib. ; cours^e in 
the Day of the Camel, 225 ; respect 
and delicacy of AU towards her, ib, 
and note M. 

Ayoubites, their descent, vii. 253, note. 

Ayub, father of Saladin, his prudent 
and determined conduct, vii. 254. 

AziMus, or Azimuntium, city of 
Thrace, alone holds out against the 
arms of Attila, iv. 206 and notes; 
its privilege violated by Peter, bro- 
ther of the emperor Maurice, v. SSL 

AzTMS, furious debate concerning, be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches, 
vii. 280. 

AzzADiN, sultan of Iconium, takes re- 
fuge at Constantinople from the Mon- 
gols, viii. 13. 

Azzo, marquis of Lombardy, ancestor 
of the lines of Brunswick and Este, 
vii. 119, note, 

B. 

Baalbec, or Heliopolis, vi, 315 ; ruins 

of, described, 31fi. 
Babeg, father of Artaxerxes, L 831. 

note, 

Babtuis, St., bishop of Antioch, 
corpse of, transferred to the grove of 
Daphne by Gallus, iii. Ifi9; pom- 
pous removal of, by the Christians at 
the command of Julian, ib. 

Babylon, that name applied to Rome 
by the early Christians, ii. 115 ; cir- 
cumference of, 295, note ; converted 
into a royal park, iii. IM ; licentioua- 
iiess of the women, 199, note. 
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BA.CCHANALS. I 

? 

Bacchanals at Rome, ii. 21Q and 211, I 
note. 

Bacchus, tomple of, at Alexandria, iii. 
418 and note S. 

Baook, distribution of, at Rome, iv. 84^ 

Badoeri, dukes of Venice, their illus- 
triom dc>8cent, v. 341, note. 

Baduabius, superintendent of the pa- 
lace, marries Arabia daughter of Jus- 
tin II., V. 34L 

BiETiCA, province of SjKiin, L 155. 

Bafina, queen of the Thuringians, be- 
comes the mother of Clovis, by Chil- 
deric, iv. .^fi. 

Bagadd^, or Gaulish peasants, de- 
scribed, ii. 6a ; etymology of their 
name, t^. note ; rebellion, t^. ; quelled 
by Maximian, ; their loaders, whe- 
ther Cliristiaos? t6. ; sell a free pas- 
sage over the Alps to the troops of 
Honoriiis, iv. 55 ; confederations of 
the, in Gaul and Spain, 2a2. 

Bagavan, mount, ii. 79. 

Bagdad founded by the caliph Alman- 
sor, vi. .^04 and note ; etyroolop^y of 
the name, 395, note ; site, 3^ and 
note S. ; college at, 32^ ; stormed 
and sacked by the Mongols, viii. 1^ ; 
pyramid of ninety thousand heads 
erected at, by Tiinour, 53* 

Bahabites, Mamaluke dynasty of the, 
vii. 2Ii and note. 

Bahbam, or Varanes, Persian general, 
birth, character, and exploits, v. 368 ; 
defeated by the Romans, 3IQ ; in- 
sulted by Hormouz, ib. ; rebellion, 
ib. ; defeats and deposes Chosroes, 
son of Hormouz, 31^; usurps the 
sceptre, 374 ; defeated by Narses on 
the Zab, ib. ; flight and death, ib. and 
note M. 

Bahbeix, district of Persia, vi. 198. 
Baian, chagan of the Avars, his pride 

and power, v. 3Ifi ; perfidy, 218 ; 

takes Sirmium, ib. ; razes Singidu- 

num, 312 ; generosity, ib. ; extent of 

his dominion, ib. 
Baikal, lake, described, iii. 308 and 

notes. 

Bajazet sultan, son and successor of 
Amurath surnamed " llderiro," or 
" the Lightniu;^," viii.^ ; tirstof his 
family who assumed the title of sul- 
tan, ib. note S. ; his conquests from 
the Euphrates to the Danube, 31 ; 
character and administration, ib, ; de- 
feats Sigiamund king of Hungary, 32j 



BALTIC SEA. 

puts the French prisoners to death, 
23 and note M. ; his hunting and 
hawking;, 35 ; answer to • ne let- 
ter of Timour, 5il ; styled kaissar ot 
Room, 51; defeated by Timour at 
Angora, 54; made prisoner, 5a; 
story of his iron ca<i;e, Sli ; death, SI ; 
testimonies as to bis harsh treatment 
by Timour, 58, 59 ; probable conclu- 
sion, 52 ; Von Hammer's explanation, 
60. note M. ; civil wars of his sons, 

Bajazet ii., sultan, facilitates Lasca- 
ris' search for Greek MSS., viii. 117, 
note. 

Balbatus (v. Vabalathus). 
Balbinus elected emperor with Maxi- 
mus, L 31fi ; character, ib. (v. Maxi- 

mus). 

Balbus, Cornelius, family and rise of, L 
316. note. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, a leader 
in the fourth crusade, vii. 290 ; 
elected emperor of the East, 
321 ; bis ccovcmment, 322 ; defeated 
and captured by the Conians and 
Bulgarians, 230 ; death, 331 and 
note. 

Baldwin TI., emperor of Constantino- 
ple, vii. 3.^9 ; his misfortunes and 
mendicancy, 340 ; visits to England, 
ib. ; disgraceful alliance with the 
Turks and Coraans, 341 ; sale of re- 
lics to St. Jjouis, 342; escapes to 
Italy on the taking of Constantinople 
by the Greeks, '6^ 

Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, his quarrel Avith Tancred, vii. 
211 and note S. ; adopted by the go- 
vernor of Edcssa, 215 and note S. ; 
seizes that city and founds a princi- 
pality, ih. ; becomes king of Jerusa- 
lem, 230. 

Baldwin II^ king of Jerusalem, vii. 
256. 

Baldwin III., king of Jerusalem, \\\, 
256, 

Baldwin IV., king of Jerusalem, vii. 
25L 

Baltha Oqli, admiral of Mahomet II., 
punishment of his defeat, viii. 163. 

Balti, or Baltha;, family of Alaric, 
etymology of the name, iv. 21 and 
note S. 

Baltio sea, L 350, notes ; subsidence 
of the, knowledge of, how acquired 
^y the Romans, iii. 203, note^ 
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BALUZE. 

Baluze, character of his * Lives of the 
Popes of Avignon,* viii. 215, note. 

Bambyce, a name of Hierapolis, iii. 
188. note S. 

Banchob, monastery of, iv. 309. 

Baptism, ancient theory and practice 
of, iii. 21 ; deatlibed, how regarded 
by the fathers, ib. note. 

Babai>^u8, James, monk, revives and 
gives the name of Jacobites to the 
aect of Monophysites, vi. 

Babbarlaks introduced into the army 
by Probus, ii. il; their mutual 
d^ensions fomented by Diocletian, 
74 ; he distributes the vanq^lished 
among the Roman provinces, 75 ; 
conversion of the, iii. 24^ iv. 322, 
324: ; its eflects, 326 ; imbibed 
Arianism, 321 ; converted from that 
heresy, MI ; laws of the, 364 sq. ; 
best collection of, 366. note M. 

Barbart, derivation ot the name of 
that country, vi. 351, note; Moors 
of, become Mahometans, 3^ 

Barbatio, general, receives Gallus at 
Petorio, ii. 393 ; marches to the 
assistance of Julian in Gaul, 41fi ; 
treachery and retreat of, ih. 

Babchochebas rebels against Hadrian, 
ii. 222. 

Barclay, his 'Apologyfor the Quakers,' 

ii. 188, note. 
Bardanes assumes the purple and the 

name of Fhilippicus, vi. 8Q ; deposed, 

SQ ; prediction of an Asiatic prophet 

to, 89. 

Bardas, uncle of Michael m., a pro- 
tector of letters, vii. 32 ; his school 
at Magnaura, 40. 

Babdas murdered by his uncle, the 
emperor Michael III., vi. 197. 

Bards, Welsh, their legends neglected, 
iv. 392 and note S. ; protected by 
the laws of queen Elizabeth, 398 ; 
account of the, ib. 

Barous accuses his patron Timasius, 
iv. 141. 

Barham, or Baharam, v. Varancs. 

Bari, conquest of, by the Greeks and 
Latins, vii. 91 ; unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the German emperore on, 
2S; besieged by Robert Guiscard, 

Bablaam , Calabrian monk, attacks and 

ridicules the monks of mount Athos 
respecting the light of mount Thalx)r, 
▼ii. 4£ffi J apostacy and flight, ; 



BASIL. 

ambassador from Andronicus Palaeo- 
logus the Younger to pope Benedict 
XII., viii, ZI ; his instructions, 18 ; 
his learning and lectures on Homer, 
108 ; connection with Petrarch, ib. ; 
made a bishop in Calabria, 109. 

Barmecides extirpated by Harun al 
l^ashid, vi. 4QS; probable motives 
of that act, ib. note S. 

Baroncelli, tribune of Rome, viii. 
245. 

Babsuwas, chief of the monks, votes 
at the second coimcil of Ephe^us, vi. 
23, 

Bartiioi-emt, Peter, discovers the Holy 
Lance, vii. 22lJ ; submits to a judg- 
ment of God, and death, 222 and 
note M. 

Bartoi.us, the civilian, a pensioner of 
Charles IV., vi. 193. 

Basil L, the Macedonian, emperor of 
Constantinopile, v. OS ; not an Arsa- 
cid, ib. note S. ; early history of, Sfi ; 
bodily strength, 21; associated in 
the empire by Michael III., ib. ; 
murders Michael, ib. ; wise and glo- 
rious reign, 98 ; publishes the Uasi- 
lics, 92 ; death, ib. ; genealogy of his 
dynasty, 100, note S. ; his legal re- 
forms, vii. 45, note S. ; reduced by 
Chrysocheir, the Paulician, to sue 
for i)eace, 54; shoots three arrows 
through Chrysocheir's head, ib. ; 
alliance with the emperor Lewis II., 
92. 

Basil II., emperor of Constantinople, 

vi. 107 ; reduces the rebels Phocas 
and Sclerus, ib. ; overthrows the 
Bulgarians, 108 ; penitence and 
death, ib. ; conquers the Bulj^arians, 

vii. 62 ; his horrible cruelty towards 
them, ib. 

Basil, archbishop of Ceesarca, trans- 
actions with Valcns, iii. 252 ; Gib- 
bon's statement respecting, corrected, 
ib. note S. ; account of, 365 ; his 
pride, 3fifi; foimder of the monas- 
teries of Pontus, iv. 309. 

Basil the Great, his canonical epistles, 
iii. 36j note. 

BASiL/the monk, founder of the Gnostic 
sect of Bogomites, burnt bv Alexius 
Comnenus, vii. 56 and note. 

Basil, St., Calabrian monks of, viii. 108 
and note. 

Basil, council of, proceedings against 
pope Eugenius IV., viii. 93 ; city de- 
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BASILACIU8. 

scribed, ib. note ; negociations of the 
council with John II. Palaeologus, 
9i; council transferred to Ferrara, 
05 ; deposes pope Eugenius IV., 103 ; 
dissolved, 104. 

Babilacius, Roman general, defeated 
.by Alp Arslan, vii. IfiQ. 

Basilios, code, compiled by order of 
Basil I^ vi. 02 ; account of, vii. 2, 
notCy 45i note S. 

BAfinjDiANS, a Gnostic sect, ii. IM ; 
declined martyrdom, ib. note. 

Basilisoub, brother of the empress 
Verina, comiiuuids an armament 
against the Vandals, iv. 2BA ; lands 
at Ca))e Bona, coni^nts to a 
truce with Genseric, ib. ; who destroys 
his fleet, ih. ; disgraceful flight, 28fi ; 
proclaimed emperor, v. i ; death, ib. 

Basilius, Roman senator, embassy to 
Alaric, iv. 02. 

Bassianus, name of Caracalla, L 264, 
7wte. 

Bassiakub, name of Elagabalus, L 218 : 

V. ElagLiLalus. 
Bassianus made C.«rsar by Constantino, 
ii. 139 1 conspiracy and execution, 
ib. 

Bassoba, foundation of, under the 
Arabian Ciiliph Omar, vi. 223 ; de- 
scribed, 294; site of modem, ib. 
note 8. 

Ba8tarx.^r, L38Q ; tribes, ib. ; whether 
Ciermaus or Gauls, ib. note S. 

Batavian horse-guards, L 239. note. 

Batavians, how punished by Valcn- 
tinian for losing their standard, iii. 

Baths, public, at Rome, described, iv. 

BATNiE, Julian's reception at, iii. 187 ; 
etymology of the name, ib. note M. 

Batou, nephew of Octai, Khan of the 
Mongols, his conquests in Asia and 
Europe, viii. M ; march on Constan- 
tinople, and death, 19. 

Battle, trial by, when abolishes! in 
PVance, vii. 365, note ; never abro- 
gated in England, ib. 

Ba VABiA, dukes of, abolished by Charle- 
magne, vi. 174. 

Bavarians in Pannonia and Noricum, 
iv. 114 ; disclaim the sovereignty of 
the IIuiis, 193 ; institutions of, rati- 
fied by the Merovingian kinc^s, 365. 

Batlr, refutation of St. Augustin on 
persecution, iv. 180, note. 



BKLISARIUS. 

Beabs, favourite of Valentinian iii. 

Beausobre, character of his *Histoire 
Critique du Manich^me,* vi. 2, 
note, 

Begket, Thomas, constancy of, ii. 250, 
note. 

Bedeb, battle of, between Mahomet 
and the Koreishites, vi. 248. 

Bedoweens, manners of the, vi. 108. 

Bbla, a Hungarian prince, betrothed to 
a daugliter of Manuel Conuienuii, vi. 
122. 

Bela IV., king of Hungary, defeated 

by Batou and the Mongols, viii. 14 ; 

fliglit, i^. 
Bblkkus, tutelary deity of Aquileia, 

L 320 ; thanked by the senate, to. note. 
BEU?iiY, modern, whence derived, vii. 

212. note. 
Belojb, L 157. 

BELaic Gaul, province, L 15f>. 

Belqbade built on the ruins of Singi- 
dunum, v. 312. 

Belisarius, his birth, education, and 
services, v. 22 ; * Life,' by Lonl 
Mahon, ib. note S. ; Von Hammer's 
etymolt^ of his name, 100, wo^e S. ; 
chosen general for the African war, 
IQl ; his guards, ib. ; firm discipline, 
103 and 12fi ; navigation to Africa, 
1D4 ; lands at Caput Vada, 105 and 
note ; project of landing at Carthage;, 
IQfi and note S. ; advances to Grasse, 
107 ; defeats Gelimer, 102 ; enters 
Cartilage, ib. ; his fleet anchors in the 
bay of Tunis, 110 ; he restores the 
fortifications of Carthage, HI ; second 
defeat of Gelimer, 113 ; advances to 
Hippo Regius, 114; completes the 
conquest of Africa, ib. ; hasty return 
to Constantinople, 118 ; his triumpli, 
the first celebrated in that city and 
by a ])rivate general, ib. ; consnlsliip, 
119 ; intrusts the command of Africa 
to the eunuch Solomon, 122 ; claims 
Lilybaeum from the Goths, 125 ; in- 
vades Sicily, 122 ; talces Palermo by 
a stratagem, ib. ; enters Syracuse in 
triumph, 13Q ; suppresses a rebellion 
at Carth^o with 100 guards, ib. and 
note M. ; invades Italy, 132; take^ 
Naples, 133 ; his humanity, 134 ; 
enters Rome, 13fi; date, ib. no^es; 
narrow escape from the Goths, 131 ; 
defence of Rome against, 13^ ; k.- 
stores the walls, 132; repulses t 
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BELISARIUS. 

general assault, Ml; his vigilance 
and precautions, 142 ; uxoriousness, 
144 ; letter to Justinian, 14fi ; re- 
ceives reinforcements, ib. ; haughty 
reception of the Gothic ambassadors, 
lift ; grants a truce, ib, ; recovers 
many Italian cities, ib. ; compels 
Vitiges to raise the siege of Rome, 
HI ; and of Kiniiui, Mii ; arbitrury 
execution of Gonstantine, governor of 
S]X)lcto, 149 ; firmness during the 
defection of Narses, IfiO ; takes Ur- 
bino, ib. ; reduces Osimo, ILH ; lays 
siege to Ravenna, ib. ; evades the 
imprudent trt>aty sent by Justinian 
to Vitiges, IM ; takes Ravemia by 
Btratagcin, ib. ; refuses the kingdom 
of Italy, 155 ; recalled by Justinian, 
ib. ; his greatness, popularity, and 
virtues, IM ; duj)ed by his wife 
Antonina, 158 ; recalls her lover 
Theodosius, 159 ; persuaded by Pho- 
tius to punish her, ib. ; compelled by 
Theodora to pardon her, 1£Q ; second 
Persian campaign, 161 ; disgraced, 
ib.; pardon and mean submission, 
ib, ; accepts the Italian command, 
162; account of his Persian cam- 
paigns, 191 ; reception of the Persian 
ambassadors, li)2 ; hastens the retreat 
of Chosroes, ISiS ; recalled to the Ita- 
lian war, ib. { lands at Bavcnna, 218 ; 
letter to Justinian, 212 ; returns to 
Dyrrachium for reinforcements, ib. ; 
sails to the Tiber, 221 ; forces the 
barriers of Totila, ib. ; the misconduct 
of his officers obliges him to retreat, 
ib. ; dissuades Totila from destroying 
Rome, 223; recaptures Rome, and 
holds it against Totila, 224 ; campaign 
in southern Italy and flight to Sicily, 
225 ; final recall, ib. ; made general 
of the cast and count of the domes- 
tics, 22(S; defends Constantinople 
from the Bulgarians, 244 ; accused 
of conspiring against Justinian, 24fi 
disgrace, restoration, and death, ib. ; 
fortune confiscated, ib. ; his beggary 
an idle fable, ib. ; Lord Mahon's 
opinion on that point examined, 247, 
note S. ; Le Beau*s and Finlay's 
theories respecting the origin of tiio 
story, ib. ; liis reputed statue, ib. 

Bells, use of, when introduced, vi. SiJ4 
and note S. 

Bellona, tem 'le of, at Comana in 
Pontus, vii. 5L 



fiEBTJb^ENA. 

Belub, tower of, at Babylon, vi. 295, 

notes. 
Bendeb, L 142. 

Benedict XI., pope, his curse ol 
Anagni, viii. 215. 

Benedict XII., ryope, embassy of An- 
dronicus the Younger to, viii. 7^ 
character, 12 and note. 

Benedict XLll., pope, viii. 254; de- 
posed by the council of Constance, 
25iL 

Benefice, primitive name of a feudal 
possession, iv. 1113 ; tenure of, ib. 
and note M. 

Bekevento, battle of, between Main- 
froy, king of the two Sicilies, and 
Charles of Anjou, vii. 376. 

Beneventum, dukes of, their domi- 
nions, V. 349 ; escapes the yoke of 
Clmrlemagne, vi. 114 ; siege of, by 
the Saracens, and heroic devotion of 
a citizen, vii. 1Q£L 

Benjamin, patriarch of the Copts, his 
interview with Amrou, vi. 

Benjamin of Tudcla, his description of 
the riches of Constantinople, vii. 13, 

Bektivoolio, character as an historian, 
iii. IO2 note. 

Beean-bibig (Marlborough), battle of, 
between the Britons and Saxons, iv. 
221 and note. 

Bkebebs, Barbara, or Barbarians, ac- 
count of that appellation, vi. 351 and 
note; properly applicable to the 
Moors, ib. 

Bebenice, her age when dismissed by 
Titus, vii. 23^ note. 

Bebenice, or Myos Hormos, L 413, 
note M. 

Bebnabd, St., does not mention his 
ovm miracles, ii. 180, note ; dissuades 
the persecution of the Jews, vii, 122 
note^ and note M. ; character and 
mission, 241 ; convents founded by, 
ib, ; proclaims the second crusafle, 
248 ; declines the command, ib. ; ob- 
ject of his journey to Germany, ib, 
note M. ; his character of the Romans, 
viii. 194 ; exhortations against Arnold 
of Brescia, 12Ba 

Bebnieb, description of Aurengzcbe*8 
* camp, L 341, note. 

Beb(£a, or Aleppo, Julian's reception 
at, iii. 183 ; anecdote of a Christian 
father and his apostate son, ib. 

Bertezena (Berte-Sclicuo), first leader 
of the Turks, v. 113 ; wai5 proi>erl}' 
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BERTHA. 

tlio foonder of the Mongol race, ib. 
note M. 

Bkutha, mother of Hugo king of Italy, 
her gallantries, vii. 25, 

Bkrtha, daughter of Hugo king of 
Italy, married to Romanus, son of 
^Constantino Porphyrogenitus, vii. 24j 
her equivocal descent, ^ ; changes 
her name to Eudoxia, ib. 

BsBYTUS, famous school of Uw at, ii. 
317 and note; overthrown by an 
earthquake in the reign of Justinian, 
v. 2i2ii and note. 

Bessaijion, bishop of Nice, viii. 96 ; 
manager for the Greeks at the Coun- 
cil of Florence, IQQ. ; made a cardinal, 
101 ; poverty, 102, note ; his resi- 
dence in Italy, character and loaniing, 
113 ; story of his losing the tuvra, ih. 
and note M. ; refuses the patriarchate 
of Constantinople, 12^ 

Bessas, gcnoral of Justinian, killed in 
leading the a.s.siuilt of Telra, v. 202 ; 
his unfeeling avarice when governor 
of Rome during the siege by Totila, 
22Q ; flies at his entrance, 222. 

Be.^i, or minor Goths, v. 37, note. 

Bethleh, residence of St. Jerora, resort 
of Roman fugitives to, after the sack 
of Rome, iv. 108 ; occupied by Tan- 
cred, vii. 224, note S. 

Bezabde, taken by Sapor, ii. 410 ; site 
of, ib. note S. ; besieged by Coustan- 
tius, 411. 

Bible, early translated into Arabic, vi. 

215 and note. 
Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, deposes 

and imprisons Hormouz, v. 370 ; puts 

hiui to death, 212 and note M. 
BiNESES, the Persian ambassador, takes 

possessiuu of isisibis lor Sapor, iii. 

224. 

Birth, prerogative of, the least invi- 
dious of all distinctions, L 305. 

Bishops, question of their divine ori- 
gin, ii. 190. note ; at first the same 
as preshyterSy ISl ; subsequently su- 
perior, t6. ; original jurisdiction of, 
192 ; called angels in Asia, ib. note ; 
progress of their authority, 194 ; 
claimed to be the vicegerents of Christ 
and successors of the apostles, ib. ; 
metropolitans and primates, 105; 
ambition of the Roman pontiff, ib. ; 
bishops first seen at court in the reign 
of Alexander Severua, 2iiQ ; condition 
and number imdcr the Clnistian eni- 



BOETHinS. 

perors, iii. 22 ; rural, ib, note ; eqtial 
powers of, 2B ; election of, ib. ; violent 

and corrupt mode of, liil ; at first vested 
in the people, ib. ; afterwards usurped 
by the emperors, ib. note M. ; bisho{ s 
alone had the power of ordination, 
30 ; claimed perpetual obedience 
from the ordained, 21 ; income of, 
33 ; exclusive privilege of being tried 
by their peers, 35. ; judged the clergy 
in civil cases, ib. ; power of arbitra- 
tion, ib. ; spiritual censorship, 3d ; 
exercised on the highest officers ex- 
cept the emperora, ib. ; orthodox of 
the West, bknished by Constantine 
II., 8D; conduct in exile, 81; con- 
tributed much to the establishment 
of the French monarchy, iv. 352. 
BiSBENi, Turkish tribe, vii. 19 and 
note S. 

BiBBEXTiLE, superstitious regard of the 
Romans for, iii. 235 ; Gibbon's ex- 
planation of the, corrected, ib. note S. 

BiTHYKiA, L 1C2; plimdered by the 
Goths, 228. 

Blachern£, suburb of Constantino- 
ple, ii. 295, note. 

Bleda, brother and a>llcague of Attila, 
king of the Huns, iv. 1li3 ; slain by 
Attila, 195. 

Blemmyes, invade Egypt, ii. Ifi ; de- 
scribed, TL. 

Blinding, various modes of, vii. 

Blodrl, legendary name of Bleda, 
brother of Attila, iv. 193. note S. 

Blues, or orthodox faction of the Hip- 
podrome, patronized by Justinian, v, 
5Q ; their dress, manners, and law- 
less violence, ib. 

Boadicea, L 140- 

BoccAccio, one of the restorers of Greek 
learning in Italy, viii. HQ; his (re- 
puted) version of Homer, ib. and 
note M. 

BocHARA conquered by the Saracens, 
vi. 300. 

BoETHius, praetorian prajfect, murdered 
witli Aetius, iv. 250- 

BoETUius, his explanation of the Tri- 
nity, iii. 55i note ; character and 
studies of, v. 21 ; his alleged visit to 
Athens, 28 and note S. ; i^triotism, 
29 ; accused of treason, 30 ; confiue<i 
in the tower of Pavia, ib. ; com- 
poses his * Consolation of Philo- 
sophy,' 21 ; inhuman execution of, 
<V>. ; woi-ks translated by Alfred the 
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BOHEMIA. 

Great, 32 ; canonized, ib. ; quegtion 
as to his Christianity, %b. note S. 

fioHEUTA, united to the Germanic body 
by Charlctnagnc, vi. 175. 

BoHEAiOND, sou of Kobcit Guiscard, vii. 
lift ; oonmiands his father's fleet at 
Durazzo, 121; exploits against tlie 
Greeks, 12il ; a leader in the first 
crusade, ISfi; inarch to Constanti- 
nople, 2Q3; motives, 20^ and note 
M. ; flattering reception by Alexius 
Comnenus, liliii ; takes Antioch, and 
acquires the sovereignty of it, vii. 
211 ; his design to arm the West 
against the Byzantine empire, 2SS ; 
clandestine departure, ib. and note ; 
death, ib. 

BoMNGBROKE, LoTiD, observations on 

the encouragement of learning by the 

popes, viii. 116, note. 
BoLSEMA, lake, Amalasontha strangled 

in an island of, v. 12B ; described, ib. 

note. 

BoNDocAB, or BiBABS, sultau of Egypt, 
destroys Antioch, vii. 2IS ; concerned 
in the attempt to assassinate Edward 
ib. note M. 

Boniface, count, general of Placidia, 
character, iv. 175 ; betrayed into a 
revolt by his rival Actius, ilfi ; in- 
vites the Vandals into Africa, ib. ; 
repentance, 181 ; defeated by Gen- 
seric, ib. ; besieged in Hippo Regius, 
182 ; joined by A spar and his forces, 
183 ; again defeated by Genseric, ib. ; 
escapes to Ravenna, 184 ; battle with 
Aetius and death, ib. ; medals of, ib.^ 
And note S. 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat^ 
elected leader of the fourtli crusade, 

vii. ; adopts the cause of Alexius, 
son of Isaac Angelus, 2^ ; clemency 
after the capture of Constantinople, 
313 ; sells Candia to the Venetians, 
323 ; exchanges the provinces beyond 
the Hellespont for the kingdom of 
Thessalonica, or Macedonia, 324 ; 
killed by the Bulgarians, 3B3< 

Boniface VHI., ix)pe, bis furious con- 
test with Pliilip le Bel of France, 

viii. 214- ; seized and insulted at 
Anagni by Nogaret and Colonna,215 ; 
deatii and character, ib. ; instituted 
the jubilee, 211. 

Boniface, St., procures relics for Aglac, 
' ii. 211- 

BoNNBT, Greek imperial, vii, 307, voif. 



BREQUIQNT. 

BoNOfius, general of Aurelian, marries 
a Goth, ii. 11^ note ; and Proculus, 
their revolt in Gaul suppressed by 
Probus, ii. 50. 

Book, people of the, Jews and Chris- 
tians so called by the Arabians, vi. 
215. 368 and note. 

BoBAK, or mysterious horse of Maho- 
met, vi. 23£L 

BoBDEAUX described, iv. 128 and note. 

BoBDEBERS, what troops so called, ii. 
321 ; discontent and desertions of, ib, 

BoBOiTES, Mamaluke dynasty of the, 
vii. 214 and note. 

BoRYSTHENEs, navigation of the by the 
Kussian traders, vii. H5. 

BosPHOBUs, kingdom of, reduced by 
Trajan, L H3, 395 ; acquired by the 
Gotis, 3Sii i reduced by Agrippa, 
ib. note, 

BosPHOBUB, Strait of, described, ii. 288 ; 
actual width, ib. note S. 

BosruoBUS, city of, besieged by the 
Turks, V. 175. 

BosTBA, or Bosra, L 143, note S. ; vi. 
202, note ; siege of by the Saracens, 
303 ; Syriac etymology of the name, 
ib. and note ; betrayed by the gover- 
nor Romanus, 2Q4a 

Bossdet's Universal History, L 165, 
note. 

Botany, state of that science among 

the ancients, vi. 402. 
BoTUEuic, commandant of Thessalo- 

nica, murdered by the populace, iii. 

BouciCAULT, marshal, assists the em- 
peror Manuel Pala:ologus against the 
Turks, viii. 37. 

Boulogne, v. Gessoriacum. 

BouBPA, taken and plundered by Ti- 
mour, viii. fifi. 

BowiDES, Persian dynasty of, vi. 422* 

Bbaoa, capital of the Sucvi in Spain, 
taken by Tbeodoric II., iv. 2fi3. 

Bbancalione, podesta of Rome, his 
vigorous administration, viii. 203. 

Bbandenburo, Vandals of, v. 121, note. 

Bbead, distribution of at Rome, iv. 84, 

Bbenckhan, his 'Historia Pandec- 
tarum,' v. 287, note. 

Bbemen, burnt by the Hungarians, vii. 
liL 

Bbeones, tribe of Rhrotians, iv. 234 
and n(4e. 

Brequiony, M. de, liis Life of P>sthu- 
mus, L 391. note. 
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BRETAONE. 

BBBTAaNB, part of Armorica so called, 

iv. 222 and notes. 
Bridget, St., of Sweden, prophesies 

the death of pope Urban v., viii. 

Briknne, Walter de, duke of Athens, 
defeated and killed by the Catalans, 
vii. m 

Brio ANTES, war of Antoninus Pius 
with, i. 145, note ; situation of, 157. 

Britain, conquered by the Komans, L 
139 ; proviiice described, JLEiii ; im- 
portance of, ii. II ; how peopled, iii. 
2fi3 ; invaded by the Scots and Picts, 1 
268 ; rescued by Theodosius, 211; 
revolt of Maxiruus in, (iiiO ; emigra- 
tion from under him, 21iQ ; St. Ursula 
and destined brides of the emigrants, 
ib, note; legions recalled from by 
Stilicho, iv. M ; invaded by the Scots 
of Ireland, 53 ; revolt of the army 
in, and election of various emperors, 
51 ; revolt of, 13Q ; its independeuce 
confirmed by Honorius, 131 ; govern- 
ment of till the descent of the Saxons, 
132 and note ; cities, ib. and note ; 
tyrants, 133 ; church, its poverty, 
134 ; Pendragon of, ib. ; descent of 
the Saxons in, 3M ; Heptarchy, 3S2. ; 
Gildas* description of, ib. ; long re- 
sistance of against the barbarians, 
390 ; wars in, ib. sq. ; the Britons fly 
to Wales and Corawall, SILL ; and 
Ganl, ib. ; desolation of Britain, 3M ; 

. language of, how modified by the 
Saxon invasion, 395 and note S. ; 
inhabitants of, whether exterminated 
by the Saxons, 32fi; servitude of, 
ib. ; sold their children, 397 ; relapse 
into barbarism, ib. ; Britons in Ar- 
morica and Wales, their manners, 
398 ; obscure state of Britain, 32S ; 
Christianity introduced into by pope 
Gregory the Great, v. 3G0. 

BniTONs, character of the, L 140. 

Britons of France, reduced and chas- 
tised by Charlemj^e, vi. 173. 

Brittia, island, whether distinct from 
Britain, iv, 399. note S. 

Brosses, president de, his description 
of the Euxine, v. 194, note. 

Bruce, James, on the lioman wall in 
Scotland, L 141. note S. 

BrtucniUM, quarter of Alexandria, 
library in, iii. 417, note S. j 

BnuKswicK, house of, genealogy, vii. j 
119, note. 



BUBNINQ GLASSES. 

Brutus, revered by the Romans, L 
203 j his virtue questioned, ib. note 
M. 

Brctub, the Trojan, his colonization of 
Britain a fable, iii. 20^ 

Bucrlin, duke of the Alemanni, in- 
vades Italy, V. 232 ; his fabulous ex- 
ploits, ib. note ; .ravages southern 
Italy, 23H ; defeated at Casilinum by 
Narses, and slain, 23^ 

BuFFAi/JEs, introduced into Italy by 
the Lombards, v. 351. 

1 ukfon, burning glasses of, v. 12^ 

BuoiA, African town, captured by the 
Saracens, vi. 347. 

Bulgaria, revolts from Isaac Angclus, 
vii. 2Hfi; second kingdom of esta- 
blished, ib. 

Bulgarians, their ethnology, v. 1G7. 
note S. ; history, IfiS ; inroads on the 
eastern empire, HI ; under Zabei^an, 
threaten C^onstantinople, 243 ; re- 
pulsed by BclLsarius, liM ; kingdom 
of overthrown by Basil II., vi. 108 ; 
their name, how applied by the 
French, vii. 52 and note ; emigration 
of the, 64 ; their descent, ib, and 65, 
note S. ; acconntof the, t6. ; situation 
of the kingdom, tb. ; first kingdom of 
the, 62 ; overthrown by Basil 11., 
69 ; tactics, 23 ; war of against the 
Latin sovereigns of Greece, 329. 

BuNSEN, Chev., explanation of Pliny on 
the Iioman walls, ii. 16^ hote S. 

Burgesses, court of at Jerusalem, vii. 
235. 

BuROUNDiANB vanquished by Probus, 
ii. M ; a German race, ib. note S. ; 
on the Elbe, account of the, iii. 2fil ; 
fabulous descent from the soldiers of 
Drusus, ib. and 2fi2 note ; deceived 
by Valentiniau, 2fi2 ; join Ratlagaisns 
in invading Italy, iv. 45; overrun 
Gaul, 51 ; settle permanently in Ganl, 
122 ; their limits, i^iJ ; iavade Bel- 
gium, 224 ; defeated and driven to 
the mountains of Savoy, ib. ; settle- 
ments on lake Leman, 342 ; bounda- 
ries of their kingdom, 353 ; finally 
conquered by the Franks, 356 ; join 
the troops of Vitiges, v. 150. 

Burgundy, vineyards of, L 120 and 
note W. 

Burnet, character of his * Sacred 
Theory of the Earth,' ii. 17^, note. 

Burning glasses of Archimedes and 
Prochis, v. 21 ; of Buffon, 22 7iote. 
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BURTON. 

BuBTON, Dr., work on the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, iii. 52j note M. 

BnsiBis, in Egypt, destroyed by Dio- 
cletian, ii. Iii ; foiir several places of 
that name, vi. 322 note. 

BuTLEU, character of his * Lives of the 
Saints,' V. 3ii8 note. 

BuzKNTiims (Bazcntinus), river, sepul- 
chre of ALiric constructed in, iv. 112 
and note S. 

BuzuBG ^Iinin, the Persian philoso- 
pher, preceptor of Hormouz, v. 3fi7 ; 
intrtxluced chess and the fables of 
Pilpay into Persia, ib. note. 

Bybon, Lord, swam from Sestus to 
Abydus, ii. 290, nott M. 

Btbbuus, L 228. 

Byzantine history, defects of, vi. Q& ; 
dynasties, review of and reflections 
on, 132; empire, view of its go- 
vernment, literature, &c. from the 
time of Heraclius to the invasion of 
the Franks, vii. 5j sqq. ; revenue, 
13 ; coinage, th. note S. ; emperors, 

• their pomp and luxury, lA ; palace, 
15 ; furniture and attendance, 16 ; 
titles, 11 ; officers of the palace, state 
and army, 12 ; adoration of the em- 
perors, 2ii ; reception of ambassadors, 
21 ; processions, 22 ; acquire the 
province of Ix>mbardy, 28; histo- 
rians, editions of, viii. 185, note; 
character of the Bonn edition, ib. 
note M. 

Byzantines, wars of the, by whom best 
described, ii. 287. note ; used the 
cohmins of Darius as altars, 289, 
note. 

Byzantium, siege of by Severus' gene- 
rals, L 2Iifi ; fortifications destroyed, 
257 ; how far ruined, ib. note M. ; 
taken by Maximin, ii. 135 ; besieged 
by Constantine, 111; advantageous 
situation, 2SI ; when founded, ib. 
note ; rebuilt by Pausanias, ib. ; re- 
venues derived from the fishery, 293, 
note (v. Constantinople). 

Btzas, founds Byzantium, ii. 287, note. 



c. 

Caaba, or temple of Mecca, seven 
poems of, vi. 202 and note ; ita anti- 
quity, 211 ; site of, 1*6. and note M. ; 
description of, 212 ; rites of, ib. ; 
black stone, ib. and notes ; idols of 



CAilSARlUS. 

destroyed by Mahomet, 251; de- 
secrated by Abu Taher, the Carma- 
thian, 112. 

Cabadeb, or Kobad, king of Persia, his 
war witli the liomans, v. B5 ; takes 
Amida, 8Q ; occupies the straits of 
Caucasus, 88 ; troubled reign of, 181 ; 
desires his son, Nushirvan, to be 
adopted by Justin the emperor, 1S2 
and note M. 

Cadesia, battle of between the Ara- 
bians and Persians, date, vi. 291. note 
S. ; description of, 222 ; site <jf, ib. 
note ; ruins, ib. note S. 

Cadijah, marries Mahomet, vi. 218; 
his affection and respect for her, 
268. 

Cadiz, formded, L 296. note. 

CHILIAN, bishop of Africa, Constan- 
tine's liberality to, iii. 32 ; contest 
with Majorinus and Donatus, 13 ; 
acknowledged lawful primate, ib. ; 
banishes the Donatist leaders, 11, 

C^ciLius (or Lactantius), date of his 
treatise ' De Mortibus Persecutorum,* 
iii. 11 and note ; probably not com- 
posed by Lactantius, ii, ,* account of 
the vision of Constantine and Li- 
cinius, ib. 

C^i-ESTiAN, senator of Carthage, mis- 
fortunes of, iv. 187. 

CiSBAB, Julius, liis motive for invading 
Britain, i, 140, note; degraded the 
senate, 197, note; deified, 201; 
provoked his fate, 202; sword of, 
captured by the Gergovians, iv. 376. 

Casar and Augustus, those titles ex- 
plained, L 2108 ; use of as a family 
distinction, 209, note W. 

C^SABS, first, their policy, L 137, 139 ; 
adverse to military merit in a sub- 
ject, ib. ; family of the, 212 ; their 
marriage with foreigners forbidden, 
vii. 23 ; exceptions, 21 ; empire of 
the, checked the progress of the 
human mind, 44. 

'CiESABs' of Julian, account of that 
work, iii. 179. 

CiE.sARKA, capital of Cappadocia, taken 
by Sapor, L 405 ; taken and sacked 
by Chosroee U., v. 322, 

CiESABEA, in Syria, plundered and 
btimt by the adherents of Firmus, 
iii. 223 ; abandoned by Constantme, 
son of Heraclius, surrenders to the 
Saracens, vi. 325. 

Cjbsabius, son of the duke of Naples, 
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CAP. 

assists Popo Leo lY. against the 

Saracens, vi. 411. 
Caf, mountain of Central Asia, v. 173 ; 

creed of the Mahometans respecting, 

ib. livte S. 
Gaff A, Genoese colony of, vii.4Qaand 

note, 
Caoan, v. Khan. 

C AiiiNA, queen of the Berbers or Moors, 
her alleged method of defence against 
the Saracens, vi. 35li ; death, ib. 

Cairo, meaning of the name, vi. 3S1 ; 
when founded, ib, ; besieged by 
Amaury, king of Jerusalem, vii. 2S3a 

Cairoan, in the kingdom of Tunis, 
foundation of, vi. and note S. 

Caius, v. Gains. 

Calabkia, that name given to Brut- 
tium, v. iilQ note; preservation of 
the Greek laugu.age in, viii. 108. 

Caled, his conduct at the battle of 
Ohnd, vi. 219 ; conversion to Islam, 
250 ; his massacres, 2^4 and note S. ; 
gallantry at Muta and election as 
general, 25S ; snmamed " Sword of 
God," ib. ; victories of, 2fLl ; virtual 
leader in tlie Syrian war, ai}2 ; suc- 
cours Abu Obeidah at the siege of 
Bosra, 303 and note S. ; personal 
prowess at Damascus, 305 ; letter to 
Amrou, ib.; takes Damascus by 
storm, 310 ; his inflexibility, 311 ; 
imrsuos and slays the exiled Damas- 
cenes, 312 ; value of that story, 313. 
note S. ; defeats the Gassanites, 313 ; 
gains the victory at Jermuk, ib. ; 
his death and tomb, 326 ; unjustly 
treated by Omar, ib. note S. 

Calsoonia, when Christianized, ii. 213 
and note ; the country and its inha- 
bitants described, iii. 2iifi* 

Caledonian war under the emperor 
Severus, L 265. 

Calbdoniaks, defeated by Agricola, L 
140 ; retire northwards, 141. 

Caligula assassinated, L 211 ; Gibbon 
corrected, ib. note W. ; character, 
211 ; attempts to place his statue in 
the temple of Jerusalem, ii. 154. 

Galil Babua, vizier of Mahomet 11., 
his interview with that Sultan, viii. 
ISL 

Caliph, meaning of that title, vi. 2M 
and 271. note S. ; first four caliphs 
compared, 213 ; characters of, 2SI ; 
conquests of the caliphs, 282 ; «ul>- 
due Persia, 290 ; empire of the, 'dl^ i 



OAMAKiE. 

triple division of the caliphate, 32i ; 
magnificence of the, 395. sq. ; their 
patronage of learning, 399 ; horrible 
treatment of by their Turkish guards, 
417 and note ; other causes of their 
decline and fall, 419 ; their abase- 
ment, 422 ; invite the Bowides, 423 ; 
Fatimite of Egypt, their gloomy mag- 
nificence and political weakness, vii. 
2iil ; deposed by >ioureddin, 253 ; 
Abbasside, extinction of by the Mon- 
gols, viii. 13^ 

Calistus II., pope, prohibits the use 
of private arms at Rome, viii. 193. 

Callioraphes, epithet of ITieodosius 
the Younger, iv. 163. 

Callinicum, monks and populace of, 
bum a conventicle and sjniagofnie, 
iii. 393 ; St. Ambrose dictates their 
pardon to Theodosius, ib. ; battle 
near, between Belisarius and the 
Persians, v. IQL 

Callinicus of Heliopolis, inventor of 
the Greek fire, vi. 3B2 and note "tA. 

Callixene, priestess of Ceres, rewarded 
by Julian, iii. 151, note, 

Cai^ucks, black, migrations of the, 
iii. 314 and 7iotes. 

Calocerus, rebellion of, in Cyprus, ii. 
357 and notes. 

Calo-Johannes, Comnenns, emperor 
of Trebizond, attempts to organize a 
confederacy against Mahomet II., 
viii. 181. note M. 

Calo-John (John or Joanniccs), re- 
ceives from pope Innocent ID. the 
title of king of Bulgaria, vii. gfifi ; 
assists the revolt of the Greeks 
against the Latins, 829 ; defeats and 
takes Baldwin L, 33Q ; besieges Thes- 
salonica, 334 ; assassinated, ib. 

Calpurnius, date of, ii. 28, note S. ; 
eclogue on the accession of Cams, 
53 and note ; description of the Am- 
phitheatre, 60i note. 

Calvary, improperly called a EUl^ iii. 
157. note M. ; annual fiur on, vii. 112- 

Calvin, his system compared with St. 
Augustine's, iv. 183^ note ; his doc- 
trine of the eucharist, vii. S9 ; his 
conduct towards Sen'etus examined, 
fiQ and note, 

Calyi>onian boar, tusks of, at Bene- 
ventum, v. 134. 

Calycadjius, river, Frederick Barba- 
rossa drowneil in, vii. 24fi and note S. 

Camaba, ships on the Euxine, L 390. 
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CAMEL. 

Camel, Arabian, described, vi. 190 ; 
day of the, victory of All over the 
rebels Tclka and Zobeir so called, 

CAMELOPABDALiSjOr giraffe, L 231, note; 

Gibbon corrected, 232, note M. 
Camisards of Lanpiedoc, compared 

with the Ai'ricau Ciicumoellions, iii. 

as. 

Camp, Roman, L 152. 

Campaona of Rome, reduced to a wil- 

dti ness, v. 35iL 
Campania, L liil ; desulation of, from 

the imperial policy, ii. 33(i. 
Campania, or Champagne, iv. 235, note. 
Campiuke, its use and cultivation in 

the East, vi. 22^ and note. 
Camus, a liquor in use among the 

Huns, distilled from barley, iv. 21L 
Canada, connjared with ancient Ger- 
many, L 351. 
Candia, modem name of Crete, whence 

derived, vi. {v. Crete). 
Candidianus put to death by Licinius, 

ii.m 

Canikian law on manumissions, ii. 37, 
note. 

Cannibalism of the Crusaders, vii. 211. 

Cannon, enormous one procured by 
Mahomet II. for the siege of Constan- 
tinople, viii. Ifi2 ; bursts, 160. 

Ganges, Russian, described, vii. 86. 

Cantabbtans, L 156. 

Cantacuzene, John, character of his 
History, vii. 390 ; assists the younger 
Andronicus in his rebellion against 
bis grandfather, 3S1 and 392, note 
M. ; his character, Sill] ; opulence, 
ib. ; regent in the minority of John 
Pala3oloj::ns, 221; attacks upon his 
regency, ib. ; declared a public enemy, 
398 ; assumes the purple at Demo- 
tica, ib. ; flight and reception by the 
Cral or dcs^)ot of the Servians, 292 ; 
civil war, ib. ; alliance with the 
Turks, Mkl ; admitted into Constan- 
tinople by Facciolati, great duke, 
iOl ; coronation, 4Q2 ; reign, tb. ; 
associates his son Matthew, 41)2 ; 
abdication and retirement to a con- 
vent, 404 ; war with the Genoese 
and destruction of his fleet, 402; 
alliance with the Venetians, ilQ; 
naval defeat, 411 ; humiliating treaty 
with the Genoese, ih. ; his friendship 
and alliance with Amir, Turkish 
prince of Ionia, viii. 2& ; marries his 



caracalla. 

daughter to Orchan, Turkish prince 
of Bithynia, 2fi; negociations with 
pope Clement VI., at Avignon, viii. 
12. 

Cantacuzene, Matthew, associated 
in the empire by his father, John, 

vii. 4D2. 

Cantelorius, his treatise * De Pra;- 

fecto Urbis,' ii. 313. note. 
Cantemib, character of his history of 

the Ottoman empire, viii, 22^ note. 
Capelianus, defeats the Gordians, L 

315. 

Capiculi, or troops of the Porte, viii. 
155 and note. 

Capita, assessment by, erroneously re- 
ferred by Gibbon to persons, ii, 338, 
note S, ; meant pieces of land, ib. 
and 341, note S. 

Capitation-tax under Constantino, ii. 
221 ; Gibbon's error respecting, cor- 
rected, ib. note S. ; two meanings of, 
explained, ib. ; how levied in Gaul, 

Capito, Ateius, his voluminous legal 
works, V. 215 ; nature of his legal 
tenets, 2Jh ; founder of a legal sect, 
279. 

Capitol of Rome, dostniction of, ii. 
237, note ; new, dedicated by Domi- 
tian, ib. ; roof of described, iv. 25(), 
note ; first gilded by Catulus, ib. ; 
becomes the residence of the civil 
magistrate, 289, note; described, 

viii. 2iX) and note S. ; absurd descrip- 
tion of, by a writer of the middle 
ages, viii. 285. 

Capitoiinb games, when instituted, 
viii. 226, note. 

Capizucchj, Italian family, viii. 220. 

Cappadocia, kingdom of, L IfiQ ; large 
estates of Constantino and bis suc- 
cessors in, ii. 222 ; excellent breed 
of horses in, 330 and note. 

Capbakia, isle of, m^nks or solitaries 
at, iv. 18» 

Capua, L ISI. 

Caput Vada, near Carthage, landing 
of Belisarius at, v. 105 and note. 

Caracalla, discord with Geta, L 2fil ; 
date of his elevation, 265, 7iote: 
ambition and impiety, 2fifi ; acces- 
sion jointly with Geta, 2GI ; their 
jealousy, ib. ; scheme to divide the 
empire, 268 ; murders Geta, ib. ; re- 
morse, 262; cruelty, directs 
the massacre at Alexandria, 212 ; 
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murdered, 21A ; emulated Alexander, 
ib. ; edict msiing all freemen ol 
the empire Roman citizens, 202. ; 
whether genuine, 302, note S. ; his 
nurse a Christian, ii. 257. 
Cabacallub, for C abac all a, L 264, 
note S. 

Cabaoobum, or Holin, residence of the 
Mongol Khans, viii. H and note, 

Cabactacus, L 140. 

Cabausius, revolt of, in Britain, ii. IQ ; 
extraction, ib. notes; assumes the 
purple, 11 ; duration of his reign, ib, 
and note S. ; naval power, ib. ; ac- 
knowledged emperor by Diocletian, 
12. ; muniered by Allectus, ib, 

Cabavans, Sogdian, roxitc of, to and 
from China, v. 52* 

Cabbeas, the Paulician, and com- 
mander of the guards revolt of, vii. 
53 r alliance with tlie Saracens, ib. ; 
fortifies Tephrice, ib. ; defeats the 
emperor Michael, ib. 

Cabdinal, origin and progress of that 
title, vi. lai ; college of, obtains the 
right of electing to the papal chair, 
viii. 211; how composed, ib. and 
note ; conclave instituted, 212. 

Cabduciuakb implore Trajan's pro- 
tection, L 143. 

Cabdubke ceded to the Romans, ii. 8L 

Cabinus, son of Carus, intrusted with 
the government of the West, ii. 53 ; 
emperor, 5fi ; vices, ib. ; defeated by 
Diocletian, ; assassinated, ib. 

Cabizme conquered by the Saracens, 

Cabizmians, invade Syria, and take 
and sack Jcnisalem, vii. 271. 

Cabloman, king of Huntiary, his treaty 
with Godfrey of Bouillon, vii. 202. 

Cablovingian dynasty, establishment 
of in France, vi. 156. 

Cabmath, an Arabian preacher, founds 
the sect of the Carmathians, vi. 417 
and note S. ; their military exploits, 

Cakmelites, derived from the prophet 
Elijah, iv. 306. note. 

Cabnuntdm, ruins of, L 249. note S. 

Cabociuu, or standard of the Lom- 
bards, vi. 188. 

Cabpilio, son of Afitius, educated in 
the camp of Attila, iv. 223. 

Cabbaoo, or fortification of a Gothic 
camp, iii. 32fy and tiot<: 

CABEiHiB,Tcmi>lc of the Moon at, L 224 ; 



cataladnian plains. 

(Haran) ancient residence of Abra- 
ham, iii. 188. note. 

Cabthaob, L 161, Ififi ; bishopric of, 
purchased by Lucilla for Majorinus, 
11. 262, note ; cathedral of, number 
of its ministers, iii. 21 ; conference at 
respecting the Donatists, iv. 179 and 
note ; surprised by Genseric, 186 ; 
described, ib. ; receives Belisarius, 
V. li)Q ; despair of the Arians 
and triumph of the Catholics, ib. ; na - 
tural alteration in the neighbour- 
hood of, 110. note ; fortifications of, 
restored by Belisarius, 111 ; synod of, 
restores Catholicism, 115 ; taken by 
Hassan, lieutenant of Alxlalmalek, 
vi. 35Q ; relieved by the praefcct 
John, ib. ; recaptured and burnt, 
351 ; its subsequent fate, ib. 

Cabthaqena, rich silver mine at, L 
296. 

Cabthaginianb, manners of described, 
iv. Ififi ; oppressed by Genseric, 187. 

Cabus, general of Probus, ii. M ; elec- 
tion as emperor and character, 52 ; 
defeats the Sarmatians, 54 ; inter- 
view with the Persian ambassadors, 
ib. ; victories and mysterious death, 
55. 

CABiLrsiTM, battle of between Narscs 
and Bucelin, v. 240. 

Caspian and Iberian gates of Motmt 
Caucasus, v. 81. 

Caspian Sea, navies on, v. 366, note, 

Cassian, duke of Mi:«opotamia, nego 
tiates with the Persians, ii. 404. 

Cassians, legal sect, v. 279. 

Cassiodobus, Gothic History of, L. 
315 ; description of the Venetians, 
iv. 242 ; epistles of characterized, v, 
11 ;. account of, 19 and note S. ; mi- 
nister of queen Amalasontha, 126. 

Cassius, Avidius, revolts, L 211, note 
216, and note M. 

Castile, origin and meaning of the 
name, vi. 365, note. 

Castinds, Master-General, defeated by 
the Vandals in Spain, iv. 115, 

Castbiot, John, father of Scanderbcg. 
account of, viii. 135 ; family of Uxg 
Castriots in Naples, 139. 

Catalans, their service and war in the 
Greek empire, vii. 38fi ; their origin, 
ib. note and note S. ; their conduct 
in a sea-ficjht with the Genoese, 411 
and note M. 

Catalaumian plains, near Chalons. 
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camp ot the Alemanni at, iii. 2^ ; 
(Champagne) extent of, ir. 2S5> 

Catapak, or governor of the Greek pro- 
vince of Lombardy, vii. j 

Catastrum, derivation and meaning of 
that word, 11. 337, note S. 

Catechumek, when Constantine be- i 
came, Hi. 2 ; rite used in making, ib, 
note. 

Cathay, name of the northern empire 
of China, vlii. 10, note. 

Cathebine, granddaughter of the 
emperor Baldwin II., of Courtenay, 
marries Charles of Valois, brother of 
Philip the Fair of France, vii. 

Catherike, St., of Sienna, legend of, 
viil. 250. and note. 

Catholic church, doctrines how dis- 
criminated from Platonism, iii. 5Q ; 
edict of Theodosius establishing the 
catholic faith, 363 ; progress of ido- 
latry in, 426 ; persecution of the 
catholics in Africa, iv. ; catliolic 
frauds, 3'j4 ; (v.Church,Greek church, 
and Rome, church of.) 

Catholics, Roman, proofs they require 
of martyrdom, li. 246. note. 

Catibah, lieutenant of the caliph Wa- 
lid, his conquests, vi. 300. 

Catti, L 320. 

Caucaland, position of that country, 

iii. iilB and note M. 

Caucha, or Coca, estate of Theodosius 

at, ill. M5. and note. 
Cava, daughter of count Julian, story 

of, vi. 3M and notes. 
Cavalry, Roman, under the emperors, 

L l.oQ ; horses whence procured, 151 ; 

arms, ib. 

Caviar, made from the sturgeons of 
the Don, vii. 407. 

Cazak, Mongol khan of Persia, cha- 
racter, viil. 20 and note. 

Craulik, conquests in western Britain, 

iv, 3ai- 

Cecrops conspires against Gralllenus, 
11.2. 

Cedars, holy of mount Llbanus, vi. 

51. and note M. 
CELESTjyE, pope, condemns the heresy 

of Kestorius and deposes him, vi. 

IL 

Celtiberians, L 1^ 

Celtic Gaul, province, L 156. 

Celtic language, L174jTio<€,' preserved j 

in Wales and Armorica, iv. 321. j 
Censors, last, L 383. note. \ 
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chapters. 

Censorship revived by Decius, L 3fc3 ; 
impracticability of the, 384. 

Ceramio, battle 'of between the Nc»r- 
roans and Saracens, vii, 117. 

Ckrca, or Creca, wife of Attila, visit 
of Maximin the Roman ambassador 
to, iv. 213. 

Cerdic, the Saxon, conquers Hamp- 
shire, iv. 390. 

Ceremonies, pagan. Introduction of 
into the church, iii. 432 ; encouraged 
by the clergy, in order to engage the 
rustics, 433. 

Ceremony, progress of among the Ro- 
mans, ii. 304. 

Cerialis, his advice to the Gauls, iv. 
341. 

Cerintiius, his doctrine of the double 
nature of the Messiah, vi. L 

Cerroni, tribune of Rome, viil. 245. 

Ceuta, v. Septem. 

Ceylon, v. Taprohana. 

Chabohas, river, Julian's passage of 
into Persia, iii. 191. 

CHAI3AR, capital of the Jews of Arabia, 
vi. 251 ; Jews of transplanted to Sy- 
ria, 2h2. and note. 

Chais, M., character of his ' Lettres his- 
toriques sur les Jubll^,* viil. 218, 
note. 

Chalcbdon, taken by the Goths, L 
328 ; site of, ii. 282 ; proverb re- 
ppectinj; its founders, ib. ; taken by 
Chosroes II., v. 323 ; council of, vi. 
26; condemns Dioscorus, 28; faith 
and acts of, ib. and note, 

Ciialcocondvles, T^aonicus, Greek* his- 
torian, his description of Germany, 
viil. 86 ; of France, 81 ; of England, 
88 ; strange account of the English- 
women, ib. and notes M. and S. 

Chalons, battle of between Aurelian 
and Tetricus, 11, 12 ; between Jovi- 
nus and the Alemanni, iii. 258 ; be- 
tween tiie liomans and Attila, iv. 
235 ; order of the troops, 236. 

Chamaviaks, Prankish tribe, driven 
by Julian beyond the Rhine, ii. 419. 

Chameleon, the, surname of Leo V. 
Byzantine emperor, vi. 80. 

Chancellor, etymology of, ii. bj^ note. 

Chant, Gregorian, described, v. 360 
and note. 

Chapels, Pagan, nmnber of at Rome 

under Gratian, iii. 4Q& 
Chapters, the Three, famous dispute 

of vi 38. 
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CHARDIN. 

Chabdin, Sir John, his character as a 

traveller, vi. 369, note. 
CUABBOiTES, or Chazbajitis, Arabian 

tribe of, vi. 243, and note S. ; rebel 

against OtLmau, 273 ; complaints 

{gainst, ib. note S. 
Chabiot Races, account of, iii. 123 

note ; Roman chariots described, iv. 

78. note. 

Cjiablkiiaone, collected German songs, 
L 3fi7 ; rustic code of, iv. 372, note ; 
alliance with pope Adrian Lj vi. IBIx ; 
indulged in polygamy, ib. note ; con- 
quers the Lombsutls, 1^ ; first visit 
to Rome and reception by pope 
Adrian, 158 ; donation to the popes, 
liiQ ; eludes his promises, ib. ; forged 
decre tills of, IM. ; opposes image- 
worship, 165 ; emperor of the West, 
166 ; assemblies of, ib. note ; protects 
pope Leo III., last visit to 

Rome, ib. ; crowned in St. Peter's 
by Leo, 169 ; canonized, ib. ; sim- 
plicity of his dress, ib. note; cha- 
racter, 12Q; question of his mcest, 
tb. and note M. ; military renown, 
171 ; campaigns, ib. note M. ; laws, 
111 ; first legal author of tithes, 
172, and note ; literary merits, ib. ; 
inability to write, ib. and note M. ; 
stature, ib. and note ; extent of his 
empire, 113; subdues the Bretons, 
ib. ; punishes the revolt of Aquitain, 
ib. ; restores the emir of Saragossa, 
114. ; establishes the Spanish march, 
ib. ; Italian dominion, ib. ; reduces 
the Saxons and unites Germany, ib, ; 
unites Bohemia with the Germanic 
body, 113 ; reduces Pannonia, ib. ; 
correspondence with Harun al Ra- 
shid, 176 ; his war against the Saxons 
defensive, ib. note M. and HI ; his 
policy in associating his son Lewis in 
the empire, ih. ; transactions with the 
Greek emperors, 179 ; story of his 
treaty of marriage with Irene, 18Q ; 
reception of the amhasfiadors of Nice- 
phorus, ; protects the pil<rrims 
at Jerusalem, vii. 172 ; presented 
with the keys of the Holy Sepulchre 
by Harun al Rashid, ih. ; decorates 
his palace at Aix-la-Chapello with 
the marbles of Ravenna and Rome, 
viii. 215. 

Charles Mabtel, his character, vi. 
382; defeats the Saracens under 
Abderame, 382; expels them from i 
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France, ib. and note S. ; consigned 
to perdition by the French clergy, 
390. 

Chables the Fat, re-unites the em- 
pire of Charlemagne, vi. 118; de- 
posed, ib. 

Charles VIII. of France, buys the title 
of Andrew Palroologus to the em- 
pires of Constantinople and Trebi- 
zond, viii. 182. and note; assumes 
the purple and appellation of Augus- 
tus, IMm. 

Charles IV. of Germany, his weak- 
ness and poverty, vi. 132 ; expedi- 
tion into Italy, ib. ; learnino;, ib. 
note ; ostentation, 123 ; contrasted 
with Augustus, 194. 

Charles V,, parallel with Diocletian, 
ii. BB ; his sack of Home contrasted 
with that of Alaric, iv. WQ^ 

Charles op Anjou, subdues Naples 
and Sicily, vii, ; executes Con- 
radin of Suabia, ib. ; treaty with the 
Courtenays of Constantinople, 311 ; 
allies himself against the Greeks with 
Philip, the Latin emperor of Con- 
stantinople and the Venetians, ib. ; 
Sicilian vespers, 312; defeat, mis- 
fortunes, and death, 380 ; senator of 
Rome, viii. 204. 

Chables XII. of Sweden, L 274. 

Chabondas, laws of, v. 

Chastity, refinement unfavourable to, 
L3<j2. 

Chateaubbiand, esteemed Constantino 
the founder of royalty, ii. 304, 
note M. 

Chauci, l 390. 

Chawabij or Charijites, how con- 
founded by Gibbon, vi. 276. note S. ; 

tenets, ib. 

Chazars, join the Hungarians, vii. 
II ; Turkish tribe of, IQ and note S. 

Chazrajiteb, v. Charegites. 

CuKMisTBY, science of, whether origi- 
nated by the Arabians, vi. 402, and 
note M. 

Cherson, city of, vii. 93 and note. 

Chersonesus, city of, confounded by 
Gibbon with the Chersonesus Tau- 
rica, ii. 360, note M. 

Chebsonksds Taurica, L 3D5. 

Chebsonesus, Thracian, Romans de- 
feated in by Attila, iv. 2QQ ; fortified 
by Justinian, v. SO. 

Chersonites, Constantine's .negocia- 
tions with the, ii. 360 ; Gibbon*8 mia- 
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take respecting their magistrates cor- 
rected, to. note M. ; assist the Romans 
against the Goths, 361 ; how re- 
ward id hj Constantine, ib. ; pezae- 
cuted by Justinian 11., vi. 78. 
Ohuubcii, i. 890. 

CSHESSt with what design invented by 
the Indians, v. 187 ; introduced into 
Persia under the rei^ of Nushirvan, 
ib. ; how altered by Timoar, viiL 64, 

and note. 

Cbiauss, officer of the Byzantine courts 
vii, 19. 

Childedert, great-grandson of Glovis, 

invades Italy, v. 347. 
Chjllbebic banished and restored by the 

Franks, iv. 276 and note; amour 

with Bafina, queen of the Thurin- 

gians, 346 ; deposed by pope Zaohary 

in favour of Pepin, vi. 156. 
Cbildben, the exposing of by iheir 

parents, v. 293 ; made capital, 294 ; 

natural, how defined by the Koman 
■ law, 300. 

CiiiN'A, lii^ih antiquity and history of, 
iii. 304, 305, note 8. ; wall of, 308 and 
note S. ; invaded by the Topa, iv. 43 ; 
manniiftetnre of silk in, t. 57 and 61, 
note ; trade in, 58 sq. ; voyages of the 
Chinese, 60 ; art of printing in, 82 ; 
invaded by the Turks, 175 ; ancient 
establishment of Christianity in, vi. 
50 and notes; emperors of solicit 
the friendship of the Arabs, 300; 
manufacture of paper in, ib. note; 
invaded and partly conquered by 
7/mgis Klian, viii. 7 ; northern and 
southern empires of, 10 ; con(iuered 
by the Mongols, 11, 

Chikesk Empire, extentof in the third 
centurj', ii. 80. 

CmoNiTJSs, probably Huns, ii. 408, 
note M. 

Chivalry, origin and nature of, vii, 199. 
Ohubnes, Armenian prince, family of, 
▼i.96. 

Cm AOeOB, surname of ConstsatillB, ii.67. 

Chnodomab, leads the Germans against 
Julian, ii. 416 ; made prisoner, 418. 
Oborepiboofi, or rural bulwps, iiL 27, 

iwte. 

Choskoes king of Armenia, aids the 
Romans, i. 345 ; assassinated, 403. 

CtaOHROja, son of Tiridates, king of Ar- 
TDcnia, character, ii. 360 ; submits to 
the conditions dictat<;d by Sapor, ib. 

Chobbokb Nushibtak, king of Persia, 



CUBIST. 

exacts from Justinian an immunity 
for the seven philosupijcrs who had 
visited his court, v. 94 ; accession of, 
182; date, ib. note; justice of, 
183; govenunent of, 184; love of 
learning, 185 ; sc^ a peace to Jns- 
tinian, 187 ; embassies of Vitiges and 
the Arsacides to, 188 ; invades Syria, 
189 ; takes and bums Antioch, 190 ; 
fnrliher expeditioiia, 191} retreats 
before T?elisanns, 193 ; Lazic wir, 
202 ; relinquished, 203 ; negociations 
and treaties with Justinian, 204 ; re- 
signs his claim to Odchis, or Laxdca, 
205 ; his territories and conquests, 
206; conquers Yemen, 364; takes 
the field against the Romans and 
Til I s, I'Go ; besieges Dara, t6, ; de- 
fe.iti 1 by the Komans at Melitene 
(Maiathiah), 366 ; death, ib. ; white 
palace of sacked hy the Arabians, vi. 
294 ; magnificence of, 295. 

Chosboes 11. son of Hormouz, raised to 
the throne of Persia on the deposition 
of his father, v. 371 ; defeated and 
deposed by Bah ram, 372 ; flies to the 
Itomans, 373 ; protected by the em- 
peror Uanrice, ib. ; restored by Kaiv 
ses, 374 ; reign, 375 ; declares war 
against I'hocas, 390 ; conquers Syria, 
391 ; Palestine, 392 ; Egypt and Asia 
Minor, 393 ; Ids lyranny and osten- 
tation, 30 1 ; summoned by Mahomet 
to acknowledge his mission, 395 ; re- 
jects theembaissiesof Heraclius, 396 ; 
exacts a tribute from him, 397; 
forms an alliance with the Avars, 
405 ; threatens Constantinople, ib. ; 
flies from Dastagerd on the approach 
of Heraclius, 410 ; deposed and mur- 
dered by his son Siroes, 412, 

CiiosHOES, vassal of I'ersia, rules over 
Eastern Armenia, iv. 168 ; obtains 
the western portion also, lOO. 

Gh(^ou)ucuta, sister of Otas, ii. 80, 

Cbozabs, or Ehazars, Turkish tribe of, 
alliance with Heraclius V. 406; ac- 
count of, ib. note S. 

Ohbut, date of his cracifiziaii,ii. 206, 

note; 233, nott^ ; miraculous image of 
displayed in battle by the Komans, 
v. 368 ; borne by Heraclius, 389, 
note ; 400 ; sepulchre of burnt by the 
Persians under Cbosroes II., 392 ; 
reputed statue of at Paneas in Pales- 
tine, Ti. 186 ; oorrespondenoe with 
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AbgjiniH, Lil ; picture of at Edessa, 
its miraculous powers, tb. ; the simi- 
litudt! adopted and multiplied by the 
Greeks, ISS; the veronica, ib. ; how 
regardtni by Mahomet^ vi. 22fi* 
Chbistianmty, inquiry into its progress 
and establishment, ii. 151, sqq. ; five 
causes of, 152 ; Gibbon's art in this 
intpiiry, ib. note M. ; character of the 
Christian revelation, liifi; adapted 
to all mankind, 1.^7 ; Jewish con- 
verts to, ib. ; fear a motive of conver- ' 
sion. III ; causes of its growth re- | 
capitulated, 2Qi; assisted by the j 
scepticism of the Tagans, 205 ; and | 
by the peace and union of the Roman 
empire, '^06 ; historical view of its 
progress, 2D1 ; in the East, ib. ; in 
Egypt, liOli ; at Home, 210 ; in Africa 
and Gaul, 211 ; in Spain and Britain, 
212; beyond the Roman empire, 
21S ; favourably received by the poor 
and 8imi)le, 212 ; rejected by some 
eminent characters, ib. ; unfounded 
charge of made {wnal by Hadrian, 
211; fluctuating state imder Con- 
stantinc, iii. ^i; all his subjects in- 
vited to embi-ace it, 3 ; mysteries of, 
20 ; propagated by Con.stantine's con- 
version, 23 ; assisted by the inquisi- 
tion into magic under Valentinianl^ 
42, note M. ; finally established under 
Jovian, 230 ; adopted by a majority 
of the Roman senate, 411; by the 
Roman nobility and people, 412 ; cor- 
r«{)ted by the introduction of Pagan 
ceremonies, 432 ; yet still di tiered 
from Paganism, 433, note M. ; in- 
fluence of on the fall of the Roman 
empire, iv. 404 ; progress of among 
the barbarians, ■'i24 ; causes, ib. ; dif- 
fusion of in Arabia, vi. 215 ; ex- : 
tinction of in Africa, SM; propa- ! 
gation of in the north of Europe, vii, I 

Chhistiaks, primitive, ascribed idolatry 
to the demons, ii. 155 ; their horror 
of Pagan rites and ceremonies, 166, 
sq. ; believed that the end of the 
world was at hand, 112 ; explana- 
tions of that belief, 173, notes G. and 
M. ; expected the millennium, 113 ; 
and destruction of the world by fire, 
175 ; held all Pagans tlie subjects of 
eternal punishment, 113. ; a doctrine 
titill held by the Christian churches, 
ib. note; miraculous powers of the 
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CHRISTIANS. 

jmrnitive church, US ; virtues of the 
primitive Christians, 182 ; their small 
numbers made thera careful of repu- 
tation, 183; those of Bithynia ex- 
amined by the younger Pliny, ib. ; 
condemned pleasure, 185 ; their vir- 
tue often guarded by poverty and 
ignorance, IBii ; their sentiments re- 
specting marriage and chastity, ib. ; 
their aversion to civil and military 
emplovments, 188 ; inculcated pas- 
sive oltedience, ib. ; these principles 
revived by the Socinians, Anabap- 
tists, and Quakers, ib. note ; active 
in the government of the church, 
1S2 ; the army full of them, ib. note 
G. ; community of goods among, 197 ; 
questionable, ib. note M. ; offerings 
and tithes, 128; nimibers of at 
Home under Nero, 210; their pro- 
portion to the Pagans in general, 
214 ; represented as mostly poor and 
illiterate, 215 ; exceptions with re- 
gard to learning, ib. ; with regard 
to rank and fortune, 2Ji); Gib- 
bon's omissions supplied, ib. note G. ; 
persecuted by the Roman emperors, 
220; motives of the btter, 221: 
causes of this persecution, 224 and 
note M. ; represented as atheists, 
225 ; their union and assemblies re- 
garded as dangerous, 225 ; as well as 
their austerity and obstinacy, 227 ; 
and secret worship, ib. ; alleged 
crimes and imprudent defence, 2^ ; 
mutual recriminations of the ortho- 
dox and heretics, 222 ; at first con- 
founded with tiie Jews by the 
Romans, and hence unnoticed, 231 ; 
charged with hatred of mankind, 
233, note ; subject to a capitation tax 
as Jews, 238 ; no general laws against 
them before the time of Trajan, 240 ; 
who established a mode of proceed- 
ing against them, 211 ; public clamour 
against them during the festivals. 
242; suppressed by Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius, 213 ; trials of, ib. ; 
humane efforts of the magistrates to 
make them recant, ib, ; punishments 
of, 24ii ; ardour for martyrdom, 2ii2 ; 
gradually relaxed, 2ii2 ; methods of 
escaping, ib. ; delay allowed to the 
accused, ib. ; persecuted by M. An- 
toninus, 252; protected by Com- 
modus and Severus, ib. ; the latter 
publishes an edict against them, 
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258 ; they first erect places of wor- 
ship, ib. ; puhlished the names of 
candidates for ordination, ib. note; 
favoured by the emperor Alexander, 
25ii ; persecuted hy Maximin, ib. ; 
protected by Philip, 26Q ; i^rsecuted 
by Decius, ib. ; by Valerian, 2fil ; 
favoured by Gallienus, tb. ; prosperity 
under Diocletian, 2fii ; corruption of 
manners, 2fi3 ; persecuted by Maxi- 
mian and Galerius, 2fi7 ; by Diocle- 
tian, lifili ; his rigorous edict, ib. ; 
punishment of one, suspected 
of firing Diocletian's palace, 211 ; 
execution of Diocletian's tirst edict, 
212; pimished with death for not 
delivering up the Scriptures, 273 ; 
further edicts of Diocletian against-, 
; protected by Constantius, 215. ; 
persecuted by Datianus in Spain, ib. ; 
by Maximian and Severus in Italy 
and Africa, 2Ifl; favoured by Max- 
entius, ib. ; Galerius' edict of tolera- 
tion, 218; persecution renewed by 
Maximin, 2BQ ; ended by his death, 
281 ; treatment of not so intolerable 
as imagined, 2H2; inflicted greater 
injuries on each other than they suf- 
fered from the infidels, 284 ; numbers 
executed in the Netherlands in the 
reign of Charles V., 285 ; ]>assive obe- 
dience of favourably regarded by Con- 
stantine, iii. Z; their political views 
exiilained byGrotius,t6. note ; differed 
from those of the njodem Protestants, 
a ; their zeal and loyalty, 9 ; change 
in their views of military service, 1£) ; 
censured by the Council of Nice, llj 
note ; belief in a miracle to be worked 
by Constantine, 11 ; yearly sjTiods, 
; resiHJCt for Plato, 49, note ; 
opinion respecting the Son, 51 ; how 
distinguished from the Platonists, 
52 ; bound by the authority of the 
church, ib. ; factions, ib. ; divi- 
sions occasioned by the Arian con- 
troversy, 87, sq. ; general charac- 
ter of their sects, 2fi ; exiled clergy 
recalled by Julian, 147 ; secret 
motives of his toleration, ib. ; he 
emulates their charity and benefi- 
cence, 150; brands them with the 
name of Galilacans, 162 ; prohibits 
them from teaching grammar and 
rhr(oric, Ifi-^ ; excludes them from 
oftices of trust and profit, Ifil ; con- 
demns them to restore the I'agan 



CHRYSOSTOM. 

temples, 165 ; further persecutions, 
170; zeal and imprudence of the, 
llfi; destroy the Pagan temples, 
HI ; attributed the death of Julian 
to a Christian assassin, 22fi ; dissen- 
sions among at Jovian 's accession, 
228 ; violent disputes under Valena, 
250; in Persia, mostly Nestorians, 
vi. ; their repugnance to the use 
of images, IM; tolerated by the 
Mahometans, 311 ; hardships imder, 

Christmas Day, why selected by the 
Komans as the birthday of Christ, 

iii. 113. note. 

Christopher, son of Romanus By- 
zantine emperor, vi. 102. 

CnRvsANTHiUH, the philosopher, de- 
cliiiea Julian's invitation to Constan- 
tinople, iii. 161, 152. note. 

Chrysaphuts, the eunuch and favourite 
uf riicodosius the Yonn<;er, projxiscs 
to Edecon the assassination of Attila, 

iv. 216; the latter demands his head, 
218 ; pardons him for a large sum, 
ib. ; put to death by the empress 
Pulcheria, 210. ; supported the cause 
of Eutych^s in the second council of 
Ephesus, vi. 25» 

Chkysucheir, the Paulician, ravages 
Asia Minor, vii. 53 ; reduces the em- 
peror Basil to sue for peace, 51 ; slain, 
ib. 

Chrysolorab, Manuel, second profes- 
sor of Greek at Florence, viii. Ill ; 
success as a teacher, 112; scholars 
of, ib. note; death, 113; epistle to 
John II. Palajologus, 120 and note. 

Chrysopolis, battle of between Con- 
stantine and Licinius, ii. 148 ; the 
modern Scutari, 282. 

Chrysostom, St., on the population of 
Antioch, ii. 209. note M. ; argimients 
against death-bed baptism, iii. 21^ 
notes; eloquence of, 38; descrip- 
tion of the pomp and luxury of Arca- 
dius, iv. 136; protects Eutropius, 
141 ; origin and promotion of, 151 ; 
moral and literary character, 152; 
ministry, ib. ; bold preaching, ib. ; 
persecuted by the empress Eudoxia 
and other fi inalos, 15/^ ; abstinence 
and moroseness, ib. ; condemned and 
deposed by the SjTiod of the Oak, 
155 ; restored, ib. ; inveighs against 
Eudoxia, ib. ; exiled to Cuctisus, 
I'lfi ; his active corresjiondence there, 
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CHURCH. I 

I 

157 ; deatli at Comana, %b. ; relics 
tranaix)rted to Constantinople, ib. ; 
advocacy of monasticUm, 310, notes. 

CiiUBCH, primitive, free and equal ! 
government of, ii. IQQ; wealth of, ! 
199 ; landed property, ib. ; revenues, 
how distributed, 2QQ ; alms, ib. ; ex- 
communication, how exercised by, 
201 ; corporate property of, recog- 
nized by the edict of Milan, iii. 32 
and note ; right of bequeathing to, 
gi-antc'd by Constantino, ib. ; his libe- 
rality to, 33 ; revenue of dioceses 
how divided, 34. ; patrimony of the, 
subject to taxes, ib. ; its revenues 
traMsferred by Julian to the pontiffs, 
Itia ; British, its poverty, iv. 134 ; 
Latin and Greek, union of, vi. 44 ; 
eastern, entertains the monophysite 
and Nestorian tenets, 45 ; separates 
from the Greek and I^itiu com- 
munion, ib. 

Chubchks, Christian, when first erected, 

ii. 2ij^ and note ; demolition of, 213 ; 
architecture of imder Constantine, 

iii. 33 ; splendour, ib. ; made sanctu- 
aries, 35 ; Suburbicarian, 39j note. 

CiBALis, battle near, between Constan- 
tine and Licinius, ii. 140. 

Cicero, his 'de Natural Dcorum,' L 
1G7, note ; legacies to, 300 ; his views 
concerning the immortality of the 
soul, ii. liifi; his mistake concerning 
the use of torture at Athens, 332. 
note S. ; could not understand Plato's 
Timajus, iii. 50^ note ; his high opi- 
nion of the Twelve Tables, v. 2fi3 ; 
account of his work *de Lcgibus,' 
27G. 

CiLiciA, province, L 160 ; conquered 
by the Saracens, vi. 321 ; conquered 
hv Niccphonis Phocas and Zimisces, 
420. 

CiMiTAR, a, worshipped by the Moguls 

as the god of war, iv. 195. 
CiMMKUiAN darkness, origin of f at 

expression, iv. 79^ note. 
CincAssiANS, dynasty of in Syria and 

K;^.VP^ 5L 

CiRCESiUM, site of, L 320, note ; town 
of, iii. iiO; last Poman station on 
the Euphrates, v. 83^ 

CiRCUMCELLiONS, Douatist sect in 
Africa, revolt and fury of, iii. 03; 
arms and war-cry, 94 ; religious sui- 
cides of, 05 ; fury of, iv. 180. 

C'lucL'McisioN re[)elled proselytes from ■ 



I CLAUDIUS. 

I 

Judaism, ii. 15fi ; practised by the 
moiit ancient Abyssinians, 161, note; 
practised by the Christians of Ab^ s- 
! sinia, v. Qti ; a religious rite among 
the Arabians, vi. 213 and note. 
CiBCUS, Roman, described, iv. 8fi and 
note ; factions of the, v. ; their co- 
lours, ib.&ndnote; adopted in the Hip- 
podrome of Constantinople, IS ; mas- 
sacre of the blues by the greens, ib. 
Circus Aqonalis at Home, viii. 282. 
CiTEAUX, monastery of, vii. 247. 
Cities in ancient Italy, L 185; in 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain, Ifiii ; in 
Africa, ib. ; in Asia, Ifil ; Lombard 
and Italian, progress of, vi. 187 ; go- 
vernment of, ISii. 
CiTizEXBHip, made imiversal by Cara- 
calla, L 2^ ; his motive, 300 ; con- 
sequences, 303. 
CiTROX-wooD, extravagant fondness of 

the Romans for, vi. 347, note. 
Civilians, Homan, their origin and 

succession, v. 273. 
CrviLis, the Batavian, his revolt, L 

m 

Claievaux, monastery of founded by 

St. Bernard, vii. 241 and note. 
Clabisbimi, Roman senators anciently 
so called, ii. 301, note ; or honourable^ 
a title under Constantino, 305 ; class 
of defined, 314. 
Classics, Greek and Latin, their me- 
rits, vi. 403. 
Claudia, miracle of, iii. 139, note. 
Claudian, his * Old Man of Verona,' 
iv. 32; patronized by Stilicho and 
Serena, 63 ; danger after the disgrace 
of the former, 04 ; his religious in- 
difference, ib. note M. ; character as 
a poet, 65 ; a native of Alexandria, 
06, vote ; character of his two books 
against Eutropius, 132, note ; his 
description of that eunuch, 1 40. 
Claudius elected emperor by the Prae- 
torians without the senate, L 210 ; 
purchased the consent of the foimer, 
211, note W. ; character, 211* 
Claudius at ITiermopyla?, L 383, note ; 
named emperor by Uallienus, ii. 3 ; 
character, ib. ; accession, 4 ; act of 
justice, 5; proposes to reform the 
army, ib. ; compels the Goths to re- 
tire from TlicsBalonica, G ; letter to 
the senate, ib. ; obtains the name of 
"Gothicus" from his victories over 
the Goths, I ; death, 8^ 
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CLEAKDER. 

Oleander, minister of Commodus, L 
221 ; his tyranny, 22S ; death, ib, 

Clkavelakd, Ezra, his history of the 
family of Courtenay, vii. 350« note, 

Clbmatius of Alexandria, murder of, 
ii. 389, note. 

Clemens of Alexandria, his *Pajda- 
gc^e' contains the rudiments of 
Christian ethics, ii. 186. note. 

Clemens, Flavius, cousin of Domi- 
tian, married to DOmitilla, ii. 232 ; 

. executed on the charge of atheism 
and Jewish manners, ib. ; considered 
one of the first martyrs, ib. 

Clement III., pope, crowns Henry III. 
emperor, vii. 128. 

Clement V., pope, election of, viii. 
21ii ; transfers his residence to Avig- 
non, ib. 

Clement VI., pope, receives ambaRsa- 
dors from John Cantacxizene at Avig- 
non, viii. IQ ; character of, 8Q ; in- 
stitutes the Mosaic jubilee, 218 and 
note. 

Clkment vii., pope, election of, viii, 

Clementines, the, attributed to an 
Ebiouite, iii. 48^ note. 

Cleodamas fortifies Pirajus, L 400. 

Cleopatra founds a new library at 
Alexandria, iii. 417. notes. 

Clepho elected king of the Lombards, 
V. 341 ; assassinated, ib. 

Clergy, their influence examined, L 
12G and notes W. and M. ; dis- 
tinguished from the laity in many 
ancient nations, iii. 21; condi- 
tion of under the emperors, 28; 
celibacy of, 3Q and note M. ; selected 
and ordained by the bishops, ib. ; 
exempted from civil offices and taxes, 
31 ; limitation of this privilege, ib. 
note G. ; increase of their number 
aud orders, 31 ; civil jurisdiction of, 
M. ; their legal causes, except great 
crimes, tried by the bishops, 35 ; 
Christian bequests to made illegal 
by Valentinian I^ 2S3 and 254, 
note S. 

Clermont, defence of by Ecdicius 
against the Visigoths, iv. 2fil ; coim- 
cil of, vii. 181. 

Clodion, first of the Merovingian 
kings, iv. 221 ; overruns the second 
Belgic, 228 ; routed near Artois by 
Aetiiis, ih. ; establishes his kingdom 
from the llliinc to the Somme, ib. 



COLISEUM. 

Clotilda, a princess of Burgundy, 
mairies and converts Clovis, iv. 350. 

Clovis, king of the FiMiks, birth, iv. 
24il ; his Salian dominions, ib. ; name 
equivalent to Ludwin or Lewis, ib. 
note; character, MI; defeats Sya- 
grius, M8. ; acquires the Belgic 
•cities and diocese of Tongres, to. ; 
subdues the Alennanni, 312; con- 
verted to Christianity by his wife 
Clotilda, 35Q ; his Christian fervour, 
351 ; assassinates all the Merovin- 
gian princes, 2ii2 ; remark about St. 
Martin, ib. ; orthodoxy, ib. ; conci- 
liates the submission of the Armori- 
cans and of the Homan troops, ib. ; 
cuin^jared with Henry IV., SiiS ; re- 
duces Gundebald, king of the Bur- 
guiidians, to vassalage, 355 ; at the 
instance of Clotilda, declares war on 
the Ariansof Gaul, 357; defeats and 
slays Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
859 ; conquers Aquitain, 360 ; com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Aries, 
361 ; concludes a treaty with tlie 
Visigoths, ib. ; made consul by the 
emperor Anastasius, ib. and 362, note 
S. 

CLUVERros, his notion of the ancient 
German worship, 364, note. 

Coaches, Roman, splendour and incon- 
venience of, iv. 78j note. 

CocHE, near the ancient Seleucia, de- 
scribed, iii. 2QL 

Codex Aroentedb, or Gothic gospels of 
Ulphilas, discovery of, iv. 323, notes 
M. and S. 

Codicils, Roman law as to, v. 277. 310. 

CoDiNus, mistakes of that autlior, ii. 
299. note. 

CoEKoniTKs, how distinguished from 
Auachorets, iv. 319. 

Coqnats, what, v. 3QI ; bad no right 
of inheritance, ib. 

CooNi, V. loonium. 

Cohorts, city, L 154, 229 and notes. 

Coil, British" king, unaginary father of 
Helena, ii. 109. 

Coinage, Constantinopolitan, debase- 
ment of, vii. 382, note ; how regu- 
lated by the Roman emperors, viii. 
200 and note M. 

Coi.cHis, reduced by Trajan, 143 ; or 
Mingrelia, described, v. IM; man- 
ners of the natives, IJQS ; revolutions 
of Colchis, mL 

Coliseum at liome, meaning of the 
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name, viii. 280 and note ; causes of 
its decay, 2bl and note M. ; used as 
a fortress, 281^ 282, note M. ; bull 
feast in, 282 ; injuries to, 2M ; con- 
secrated by Benedict XIV., ib. 
GoLLYBiDiAN beiesy, vi. 222 and 
note. 

CoLOKiEs, Koman, L 112 ; superior pri- 
vileges of, US and note. 

Ck)LONNA, Koman family, history of, 
viii. 221 ; Ghibelines, 222. 

CouosTHA, SciARBA, scizes and insults ! 
pope Boniface Vlil. at Anagni, viii. 
215. 

CoLONNA, Stephen, flics from Home (m 
the conspiracy of liienzi, viii. 2S2 ; 
defeat and death, 2^; family of 
defeated and killed by Kienzi, ib. 

CoLUHBA, St., monastery of, iv. 310, 
note. 

CoLUMDAN, St., rule of, iv. 214 ; where 
educated, ib. note S. 

CoMANA, temple of, suppressed and ap- 
propriated by tlie successors of Con- 
Ktantine, ii. 329. 

Ck)MAN8, Turkish tribe of, allied with 
the Bulgarians, vii. 329, note. 

Combats, judicial, introduced into Gaul 
by the Burgundians, iv. SIQ ; pro- 
gress of, ib. ; law of in the assize 
of Jerusalem, vii. 2M^ 

Comes Castrbnsis, steward of the im- 
perial household so called, ii. 32G. 

Comet observed during the reign of 
Justiuian, v. 21il ; its periodical re- 
turns enumerated, 250, sq. 

CoMiTiA, restored by Caligula, L 205, 
note. 

CoMiTO, sister of the empress Theo- 
dora, V. 42 and note. 

CoMMENTiOLUB, general of the emperor 
Maurice, his cowardice, v. 3E1. 

Commerce, despised by the Bomans, 
iv. 

CoMMODUS, admitted to im^ierial power, 
L 222 ; accession, 2^ ; character, 
ib. note ; the first porphyroyenitm^ 
ib. note ; reign, 24, sq. ; attempted 
assassination by a senator, 221 ; his 
hatred of the senate, ih. ; profligacy, 
222 ; ignorance, 230 ; the ** Koman 
Hercules," 2M ; appears in the 
amphitheatre, ib. ; a gladiator, 232 ; 
called "Paulus," 2^; conspiracy 
against, t6. ; murdered, 234; de- 
clared infamous, 235 ; protected the 
Christians, ii. 257. 
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CoMNENi, history of the family of, vi. 
Ill ; genealogical table of, 112, note 
S.; raise a civil war against Nicephorus 
Botaniates, 117 ; extent of their em- 
pire, vii. fi ; its wealth and poiiulous- 
ness, I ; extinction of the family 
vin.182. 

CoMNENTTS, Alexius, dukc and emperoi 

of Trebizond, vii. 321 and note S. 
CoMNENUS, David, last emperor of 
Trebizond, short question of Maho- 
met II. to, viii. 182 ; capitulation 
and death, ib, and note M. 
CoMNENUS, JooN, brother of the em- 
peror Isaac, question as to his refusing 
the crown, vi, 113 and note S. ; as- 
serts the rights of his nephews, 115 ; 
his children, 116. 

COMPLUTENSIAN POLYOLOT, COSt of, iv. 

355 note. 

Conception, immaculate of the Virgin 
Mary, doctrine of borrowed from 
the Koran, vi. 226 and note. 
CoNCLAVK, ijistitution of the, viii. 212 ; 
described, ib. ; ballot introduced at, 
213 ; accounts of, ib. notes. 
Concord, altar of, in the isle of Ele- 
phantine, demolished by Justinian, 
v. 82j note. 
Concubines, Roman law respecting, v. 
300. 

CoNFARREATioN, marrfj^e rite, of what 

an emblem, v. 294. 
Confederates, barbarian army of, 
under Orestes, how composed, iv. 
225 ; their demand of a third part of 
the lands of Italy, 203 ; rejected by 
Orestes, 297 ; capture Pavia and exe- 
cute Orestes, ib. 
Confessors confounded with Martyrs, 

ii. 251. note. 
CONOB, that inscription on Byzantine 

coins explained, vi. 152 and note S. 
CoNON, original name of Leo III. the 

Isaurian, ri. 82. 
Conrad 111., emperor of Germany, im- 
dertakes the second Crusade, vii. 
232 ; interview with the emperor 
Manuel, 213 ; march through Ana- 
tolia and defeat, 241 and note S. j 
embassy of the Bomans to, viii. 206. 
Cos RAD, dukc of Franconia, killed in a 
campaign against the Hungarians, 
vii. 78, 

I Conrad of Montferrat relieves Tyre, 
vii. 261 ; question respecting his as- 
1 siUs.sination, 2M and note M, 
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GoNBADiK of Swabia executed by 

Charles of Anjou, vii. 376. 
Conscience, liberty of established, vi. 

61, notes. 

Consilium, or privy council, instituted 
by Augustus, L 206, note S. ; re- 
vived under AL Severus, 287. note S. 

COKSTANCE, treaty of between Frede- 
rick L and the Lombard league, vi. 
ISQ ; council of, establishes the au- 
thority of a general council above 
that of the pope, viii. 92 ; its weight 
and importance, 2ii5 ; deposes the 
three pretenders to the papal see, 
25B ; elects Otho Colonna vnth. the 
title of Martin V,, ib, 

CoNSTANS, third son of Constantine, 
governs Italy and Africa, ii. iiiil; 
share of the empire after the death 
of his father, 3Jq&; war with his 
brother Constantine II., 374 ; ac- 
quires the provinces Of the latter, 
^. ; slain at Helena by the adherents 
of Magncntius, 376 ; protected Atha- 
nasius, iii. ih ; demanded the resto- 
ration of Athanasius from Constan- 
tius II., ; his menaces, ib. and 
note ; his visit to Britain, 2SQ^ 

CoNSTANS IT., son of Constantine III., 
accession of, vi. 14 ; murders his 
brother Theodosius, 25; voluntary 
exile, ib. ; pillages the churches at 
Home, ib. vote M. ; death, ib. ; his 
project to restore the scat of empire 
to Korae, vii. 31 ; pillages and deserts 
that capital, ib. 

Const ANB, son of the usurper Constan- 
tine, put to death by Gerontius, iv. 
119. 

Constant, M., his work * Sur la Reli- 
gion,' L 166, note M. 

CoNSTANTiA, sistcr of Constantine, 
pleads for her husband Licinius, 

ii. M9 ; her greatness and misery, 
350 ; pleads for the life of her son 
Licinius, 252. 

CoNSTANTiA, daughter of Constantius, 
saved from the Quadi by Mcssalla, 

iii. 288 ; marries Gratian, 291. 
CoNSTANTiA, daughter of Roger, king 

of Sicily, marries the emperor Henry 

VL, vii. m 

CoNSTANTiNA, daughter of Constantine 
the Great, persuades Vetranio to ac- 
cept the purple, ii. ; marries 
Gallus, cruel character, 389; 
death, 392. 
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CoNSTANTiNA, widow of the emperor 
Maurice, attempts an insurrection 
against Phocas, v. 381 ; tortured and 
beheaded with her three daughters, 
ib. 

Constantine the Great, his family 
connection with Claudius, ii. 8 ; birth 
and education, 109 ; birthplace in- 
vestigated, lb. notes; person and 
character, HQ; journey to Britain, 
ib. ; elevation. 111 ; affected repug- 
nance, 112; acknowledged by Ga- 
lerius. as Caesar, ib. ; his brothers and 
sisters, 113, note ; marries Fansta, 
116 ; named Augustus by Maximian, 
117; besieges Maximian in Aries, 121 ; 
puts him to death, ib. ; administra- 
tion of Gaul, 123 ; exposes several 
German princes to wild beasts, ib. ; 
preparations against Maxentius, 120. ; 
passes the Alj«, 128 ; enters Milan, 
129 ; besieges Verona, ib. ; defeats 
Maxentius at Saxa Bubra, 1B2 ; his 
proceedings at Rome, IM ; triumphal 
arch, 134 ; suppresses the Prsetorians, 
ib. ; places of residence, 135 ; alliance 
with Licinius, ib. ; war with Lici- 
nius, 1AQ. ; defeats him at Cibalis, ib. ; 
at Mardia, HI ; treaty with, ib. ; 
laws, li2 ; chastises the Goths, IM ; 
attacks Licinius, Md ; defeats him 
at Hadrianople, 147 ; besieges By- 
zantium, ib. ; defeats Licinius at 
Chrysopolis, 149 ; puts him to death, 
ib. ; Constantine's activity, 28fi ; do- 
sign in founding Constantinople, 287 ; 
contemplated building his new city 
on the plain of Troy, 292 ; ascribed 
the founding of Constantinople to 
inspiration, 293; his statue, with 
the attributes of Apollo and Christ, 
297 and note ; invited eminent 
Romans to Constantinople, 299 ; con- 
fers many privileges on the Constan- 
tinopolitans, 3QQ ; annual procession 
of his statue, 302 ; introduces a new 
form of government, 303 ; separates 
the civil and military administration, 
319; corrupted military discipline, 
320 ; first bestowed consular honours 
on barbarians, 325 ; seven ministers 
of his palace, ib. sq. ; financial go- 
vernment, 333s<7(7. ; some advantages 
of his reign, 344 ; his character, 345, 
sqq. ; family, 348 ; genealogical table 
of, 349, note S. ; jealous of his son 
Crispus, 351 ; celebrates the twen ■ 
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tieth year of his reign at Home, 2i22 ; 
puts Crispus and Licinius to death, 
ib. ; story of his repentance un- 
founded, .Hr>3 ; satirized as a Nero, 
35^ ; elevation of his sons and 
nephews, ib. ; their education, 35S ; 
Constantine assists the Sarmatians 
against the Goths, 360 ; victory, ib. ; 
Gibbon's erroneous account of his 
defeat, ib. note M. ; alliance with the 
Chersonitcs, Sfil ; rewards them, ib, ; 
reduces the Goths, ib. ; his death and 
funeral, 3£3 ; tomb, ib. note ; factions 
respecting the succession, 3fi3; li- 
mited to his sons, ; date of his 
conversion, iii. 1 ; when a catechu- 
men, 2; legend of his baptism at 
Home, ib. note ; two inconsistent 
edicts of, 2 ; his pagan superstition, 
ib. ; made his father a divinity, 4 ; 
devotion to Apollo, ib. ; protects the 
Christians in Gaul, ib. ; publishes the 
Edict of Milan, 5 ; his motives for 
favouring the Christiana, sq. ; after 
the defeat of Licinius, invites all his 
subjects to embrace Christianity, S ; 
his conversion miraculous, U ; his 
vision described and examined, ib. ; 
adopts the symbol of the cross and 
standard of the I>abarum, 12 ; his 
dream, 13 ; should be connected with 
the aji|,>arition in the sky, ib. note 
M. ; natural solution of, 14; ; his 
triumphal arch and inscription, 15 ; 
vision in the sky, ib. ; testimony of 
suspicious, 12 and notes ; motives of 
Constantino's conversion examined, 
II ; his theological discourses, lH ; 
pagan nature of, ib. ; proves Chris- 
tianity from the Sibylline verses and 
Virgil, ib. ; his Christian privileges, 
20. ; a priest and hierophant, ib. ; his 
baptism, why delayed, 21 ; his cha- 
racter worse after his conversion, 22 ; 
which was maliciously attributed to 
remorse by the pagans, ib. and note 
M. ; canonized by the Greeks, 23 ; 
influence of his conversion, ib. ; j)ro- 
tects the Persian Christians, 25 ; 
bounty to Cajcilian bishop of Car- 
thage, 32 ; favoured monacliism, 33 ; 
liberality towards the church, ib. ; 
tenderness for episcopal reputation, 
35 ; attends the council of Nice, 22 ; 
edict against heretics, 41 ; rallies 
Accsius, 42 ; addresses a moderating 
letter to Alexander and Arius, 63 ; 
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growing zeal against the Arians, ib. ; 
ratifies the Nicene creed, M ; banishes 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and Arius, 
ib. J relents, 65 ; recalls the exiles, 
»&. ; deposes the three principal Ca- 
tholic leaders, ih. ; baptised by the 
Ariau bishop Eusebius, ib. ; incon- 
sistency of his religious opinions, ib. ; 
did not siippress j^ganism, iil ; abo- 
lished several pagan abuses, Sii; 
deified by the pagan senate of Rome, 
fill ; legend of his cure by St. Silves- 
ter, and donation of the Western 
Empire to the popes, vi. 161. 

CoNSTANTiKE 11., cducatlon, 11. 35fi; 
presides over Gaul, ih. ; share of the 
empire after the death of his father, 
36^; exacts the African provinces 
from Constans, 314 ; invades tho 
latter's dominions, ib. ; slain, ib. 

CoNSTANTDJE 111., SOU of Hcraclius, 
reign of, vi. 13 ; also called Hera- 
clius II., ib. note S. 

Constantine IV., Pogonatus, acces- 
sion, vi. 25 ; Sicilian expedition and 
punishment of a usurper, Ifj ; muti- 
lates his brothers, ib. and note M. 

Const Ajc TINE V., Copronynius, em- 
peror of Constantinople, vi. 83 ; his 
ioonoclasm, tyranny, and brutality, 
ib. ; virtues, M ; accused of burning 
the library of Constantinople, ib. note 
S. ; tragic history of his five sons, 85 ; 
persecutes and abolishes the monks, 
IM ; proscribes the worship of 
images, ib. ; marriage with the 
daughter of the king of the Chazars 
denounced, vii. 24 ; introduces the 
Paulicians into Thrace, 55« 

Constantine VI. and Irene, reign of at 
Constantinople, vi. 85i v. Irene. 

Constantine VI 1., Porphyrogenitus, 
vi. 101; deposed by Romanus L, 
1D2 ; his literary and artistic talent, 
ib. ; restored, 103 ; death and funeral, 
ib. ; works of, vii. 1 ; marriage of his 
son with Bertha, daughter of Hugo, 
king of Italy, how excused, 24 ; en- 
couraged learning, 40. 

Constantine VIIL, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 102 ; conspires with 
his brother Stephen, and deposes 
his father liomanus 103 ; deposed 
and banished in turn, ib. 

Constantine IX., emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi, 107 ; death, 108. 

Constantine X., Monomachus, cm- 
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pejor of Constantinople, vi. HQ ; 
profligacy and death, ib. ; nanie of 
Mouoniachus hereditary, ib. note S. 
OoNBTANTiKE XL, Ducas, cmpcror of 
Constaatinople, character and death, 
vi. m. 

Coxstantinb XII., emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 115. 

COXSTAKTINB Xlll., PalfBOlogUS, kst of 

the Greek emperors, viii, 189 ; 
crowned at Sparta, 14Q ; message to 
Mahomet U. oefore the siege of Con- 
stantinople, 149 ; signs the act of 
miion between the (J reek and Latin 
chtirches, i5fi ; insincerity, 157 ; 
valiant defence of Constantinople, 
la^ ; last address, 1H8 and note ; 
slain, III and 7wte. 

CoNSTANTiNE, son of Michacl VIL, be- 
trothed to a daughter of Robert (iuis- 
card, vii. IJii ; and to Anna Com- 
nena, ib. note. 

CONSTAKTiiTE, a private soldier, elected 
emperor by the British legions, iv. 
5-1 ; attempts to deliver Uaul from 
the barbanans, ib. sq. ; besieged in 
Vienna by the forces of Honoriiis, 
55 ; reduces Spain, ib. ; opposed by 
the family of Thecxiosius, ib. ; his 
claims ratified by Uonorius, llli ; 
revolt of his general Gcrontius, ib. ; 
besieged in Aries by Constantius, 
121 ; engages the aid of the Franks 
and Alemanni, ib. ; capture and 
death, ib. 

CoNijTANTiNE, 8on of Hcraclius, alian- 
dons the defence of Syria, vi. 324. 

CoNsTANTiNE Sylvauus, founder of 
the Paulicians, vii. 41 ; cruelly put 
to death by Simeon, iiL 

CoNSTANTiNE, govemor of Spoleto, 
despoils Prosidius, v. 143 ; put to 
death by Belisarius, ib. 

Constantinople, founded, ii. 286,2113; 
described, 281; port, 2fi2; advan- 
tages of its position, 222 ; its boun- 
daries traced by Constantine, 2M; 
extent, ib. ; surrounded with walls by 
Theodosius the Yoimger, 225 ; pro- 
gress and expense of amstructing the 
city, ib. ; adorned by desjxji ling other 
cities of their sculptures, 22S ; edifices 
described, 2112 ; popnlation, 299 ; rapid 
mcrease of, ^Kxj ; regions of, 301 and 
note ; considered as a colony of Rome, 
3Q2 and note ; dedication of the city, 
301* ; how annually celebrated, ib. ; 
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date of, ib. note S. ; called Second or 
New Rome, 303 ; the name Constan- 
tinople found on the medals of Con- 
stantino, ib. note; new form of go- 
vernment at, ib. sqq. ; prefects of, 
S12 ; never profaned by idolatry, iii. 
22 and ^Oj church ol, 90j dissen- 
sions of, ib. sqq. ; cathedral, nimiber 
and description of its ministers, iJl 
and note ; imperial court of described, 
124 ; reformed by Julian, ib. ; senate 
of made equal to that of Rome by 
Julian, 13D ; discontent of the citi- 
zens under Valens, 232 ; Procopius 
obtains possession of the city, ib. ; 
school of founded by Valentinian L ; 
account of, 247, sq. ; threatened by 
the Goths, 339 ; admiration of Atha- 
naric at, 350 ; principal seat of Ariau- 
ism, 3M; disputatious zeal of the 
citizens, 365 ; Gregory's orthodox 
mission to and persecutions at, 367 ; 
success, 368 ; tumult at on the in- 
stallation of Gregory, 2£i2 ; coimcil of, 
370 ; threatened by the Goths under 
Alaric, iv. 23 ; tumult and massacre 
of the Grothic troops at, 112 ; riots 
on the deposition of Chrysostom, 
155 ; walls rebuilt, ICQ ; great 
earthquake at under Theodosius the 
younger, 201 ; threatened by the 
iluuii, ib. ; fury of the factions of the 
Circus at, v. 42 ; Nika sedition at, 
51 ; conflagration, 53 ; threatened by 
the Bulgarians, 213 ; riots at on the 
reported death of Justinian, 21^; 
riots and revolt against the emperor 
Maurice, 384 ; threatened by the Per- 
sians under Chosroes IL, 323; be- 
sieged by the Avars and Persians, 
405 ; religious war concerning tlie 
Trisagion at, vi. S3 ; second council 
of, ^ 13; iconoclast council of 
under Constantine V., Ill ; besieged 
by the Arabs, 321; second siege 
of by Moslemeh, 3IS; threatened 
by Harun al llashid, 404 ; ixiyal col- 
lege of, vii. 32 ; threatened by the 
Hungarians, Ifi ; thrice attempted by 
the Russians, 81; prophecy of its 
capture by that nation, 8ii and nott 
S. ; threatened by Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, 205 ; patriarch of, excommuni- 
cated by the pope, 282 ; siege and 
conquest of, by the Latins, 302 ; fire 
at, occasioned by the Flemings, 308 
and note S. ; sedition at, 202 ; second 
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siege of, by the Latins, 3K1; third 
conflagration, 312 ; capture, ib. ; pil- 
lage, 313 ; destruction of the statues, 
211 ; rewvered by Michael Palax)- 
logus, 316 and 3^; titular Latin 
emixTors of, MQ and note; walls 
restored by Michael, 376 ; besieged 
by the sultan Amurath II., viii. II ; 
use of cannon at, Ifi ; women of, their 
secluded lives, IQfj ; state of learning 
at, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, ib. ; compared with Rome, 
12Q ; autlxorities for the si^e of, 146. 
note and note M. ; investod by Ma- 
homet IL, 151 ; number of the de- 
fenders, 156; fanaticism of the 
Con.stiinrtnofx)litans, 157 ; attack and 
defence, IM; sucooured by a fleet, 
]£1 ; distress, 1B5 ; general assault, 
lfi8 ; capture of, 171 ; sacked, 112 ; 
captivity of the inhabitants, 173 ; 
amount of the spoil, 115 ; repeopled 
and adorned by Mahomet U., 1J2 ; 
churches of, divided between the 
Turks and Greeks, 180. 

C0N8TANTIU8 Chlorus, associated with 
Diocletian, ii. 01 ; character, ib. ; 
adopted son, and son-in-law of 
Maximian, ; recovers Britain, 13 ; 
victories over the Alemanni in Gaul, 
15 ; emperor, 106 ; character, ib. ; 
economy, 107, note ; British expedi- 
tion, III ; death, ib. ; family, 112 ; 
makes Constantino his successor, ib. 
and note ; averse to persecution, 215- 

C0NSTANTIU8 II., son of Constantino 
the Great, made Cajsar and ruler 
of Gaul, ii. 351 ; education, 35ii and 
notes ; governor of the Eastern pro- 
vinces, 357 ; seizes Constantinople 
on the death of his father, 364 ; his 
fraud and forgery, ib. ; massacres his 
uncles and cousins, 3^ ; his share of 
the empire, 3fifi ; conducts tlic Per- 
sian war, ib. ; nine battles of, 370 ; 
CoDStantius defeated at Singarn, 311 ; 
hastens to Europe to op|>osc Magnen- 
tius and Vetranio, 311; refuses to 
treat with them, ib. ; deposes Vetra- 
nio by seducing his officers, 378; 
war with Magnentius, 380 ; solicits 
peace, ib. ; defeats Magnentius at 
Mursa, 3812 ; recovers Italy, 383 ; 
Africa and Spain, 3M ; final victory 
over Magnentius, ib. ; cruelty, 3S5 ; 
sole emperor, 38fi; governed by 
eunuchs, 387 ; sarcasm of Ammianus 
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respecting, ib. ; reforms the adminis* 
tration of Gallus in the East, 330, 
invites him to Milan, 392 ; puts him 
to death at Tola, 393 ; t)olitical dif- 
ficulties, 335 ; declares Julian Caesar, 
397 ; visits Rome, 399 ; admiration 
of that city, 400 ; embellishes it with 
an Egyptian obelisk, ib. ; war with 
the Quadi and Sarmatians, 401 ; re- 
duces the former, 402 ; forms the 

■ Sarmatians into a kingdom, ib, ; sub- 
dues the Limigantes, ib. ; gives au- 
dience to them, 403 ; punishes their 
treachery by their extinction, 404 ; 
receives the name of Sarmaticus, ib. ; 
answer to the proposals of Sapor, 405 ; 
sends ambassadors to Persia, ib. ; 
proceeds to the East, 411 ; unsuccess- 
ful siege of Bezabde, ib. ; adopts the 
Arian heresy, iii, fifi ; Ammianus" ac- 
count of his religion (or superstition), 
61 ; his addiction to theological con- 
troversy, ib. ; his vacillating opinions, 
G8 ; styled " Bishop of Bishops," 
ib. ; banishes the orthodox clergy, S2; 
persecutes Athanasius, ib. ; restores 
him at the instance of Constans, 16 ; 
resentment of Constantius, 12 ; pro- 
cures the condemnation of AUiana- 
sius, 8D ; banishes the bishops who 
opposed it, ib. sg. ; edicts against the 
Catholics, 22 ; visits the temples of 
Rome, 22 ; his jealousy and fear of 
Julian, 1Q2 ; deprives Julian of the 
Gallic legions, 103 ; dismisses Ju- 
lian's ambassadors, 111 ; continues 
his march towards I'c rsia, 112 ; oflers 
conditions of pardon for Julian's re- 
volt, ib. ; marches against him, US ; 
dies at Mopsucrcne, 120 ; character, 
ib. ; funeral, 121. 

Constantius, general of Honorius, 
character, iv. 120 ; besieges the usur- 
])er Constantino in Aries, 121 ; de- 
feats his general Edobic, ib. ; magna- 
nimity, ib. ; sends Constantino pri- 
soner into Italy, ib. ; abandons Gaul 
to Jovinus, 122; expels the Goths 
from Narbonne, 125, note S. ; mar- 
ries riacidia. 111 ; associated in the 
empire by Honorius, ib. ; death, ib. ; 
date of, ib. note S. 

C0N8TANTIXT8, general of Probus, ii. IL 

Constantius, Juijus, the patrician, 
brother of Constantino, ii. 318 ; mur- 
dered by his nephew Constantius, 
365. 
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O0N8TANTIU8, secretary of Attila, ne- 

gociations for a wife at the court of 
Ck>iistantinople, iv. 208. 

Consuls, jurisdiction of the, L 203 ; 
elected by the emiwrors, ii. 3()6 ; 
none at Rome for I2Q years, ib. ; in- 
auguration and ensigns, ib. ; nomin- 
ally appointed by the senate, ib. note 
S. ; cost of the games exhibited by, 
3QI ; Gibbon a>rrected, ib. note S. ; 
had no duties, 308. 

CoKBULSHiF under the empire, L 201 
and note ; when first conferred on a 
barbariau, IQI ; assumed by the em- 
perors, ii. 303 ; exalted idea of, ib. 
notes; conferred on barbarians by 
CJonstantine, 325; Julian's respect 
for the, iii. 130 ; revived by Odoacer, 
iv. 302 ; vast expense of, under the 
later emperors, v. M ; suy)i)res8cd by 
Justinian, 05; legally ex.tiu<ruished 
by Leo the Philosopher, ib. and note, 

CoNTi, Italian family, viii. 220. 

C0STBAOT8 by consent, v. 312 and note 
W. 

CoNYEBTissEUB, zeal for obtaining that 
title under Louis XJV., iii. 152. note. 

CopiATiE, or gravediggers, number of, 
at CJcustautiuople, iii. 32. 

Coptic dialect confined to the peasants, 
vi. is, 

Co Pros destroyed by Diocletian, ii. 76. 

C0PT8 and A^ysainians, a^ra of martyrs 
in use air 'Ug, ii. 264, note ; religious 
tenets of the, vi. 52 ; present state of 
the Egj'ptian Jacobites, 62i 

CoRBULO, L 139. note. 

CoBDOVA, m^ificence of, under the 
Arabs, vi. Mii ; martyrs of, 312 
and note. 

CoBiNTH, Isthmian games celebrated 
at, under the emperor Julian, iii. 
1^ ; isthmus of, fortified by Justi- 
nian, v. 80. 

Cobs, daily allowance of, at Constanti- 
nople, ii. 300 and note 8. ; ill policy 
of, 30L 

Cobnificia, name of Fadilla, L 270. 
note M. 

Cornwall subdued by Athclstan, iv. 
391, note. 

CoRONABT gold, what, ii. 343; con- 
verted into a tax, ib. ; amount paid 
by the Roman senate, ib, 

CoROULTAi, or diet of the Tatars, iii. 
302. 

GoBPOBATiONS, regarded with suspicion 



COUSINS-OERMAN. 

by the Romans, ii. 226 and 227, 
note ; municipal, reformed by Majo- 
rian, iv. 269. 
C0BRUPTIBLE8 and Incorruptiblxs, 
Christian factions at Alexandria, vi. 

CoRBi, Italian family, viii. 220. 

Cos, isle of, manufacture of silk in, v, 

51 and note S. ; transparent garments 

of, ih. 

CosA (Kussai), fifth ancestor of Maho- 
met, usurps the Caaba, vi. 212 ; his 
ofiQce described, 216, note S. 

CosMAS Indicopleustes, his voyages 
and geographical notions, v. 62^ note ; 
design of his * TopographiaChnstiana,* 

vi. 48j note. 

Cosmo of Medicis, character, viii. 117. 

CossovA, battle of, gained by Amu- 
rath L over the Kkvouian tribes, 
viii. 3a 

CoucY, SiBE TE, leader of the French 
at Nicopolis, dies a prisoner at Boursa, 

viii. 34. 

Councils, of Ancyra, ii. 202 ; Illiberis, 
ib. ; Aries, iii. 32 ; Nice, ib. and 5fi ; 
Rimini , 62 ; another, 6& ; Seleucia, ib. ; 
Tyre, 12; Antioch, 14; Sardica, 15; 
Aries, Ifi ; Milan, ib. ; Constanti- 
nople, 320 ; Toledo, iv. 340 and note ; 
first of Ephesus, vi. 18; second of 
Ephesus, 25; of Chaloedon, 26 ; 
second of Constantinople, 40^ 43 ; 
iconoclast of Constantinople, 140 ; 
second of Nice, 164 ; of Frankfort, 
IM ; Placentia, vii. 180 ; Clennont, 
182; Lyons, 373; Pisa, viii. 92; 
Constance, ib, ; Basil, 93; Ferrara 
and Florence, 28 ; Pisa, 255 ; Con- 
stance, ib. 

Council, general, its authority superior 
to that of the pope, viii. 23. 

Count of the East, ii. 313 ; origin, de- 
finition, and functions of coimts, 
320 ; or treasurer, of the private 
estate, under Constantine, 328 ; of 
the sacred largesses, treasifrer-gene- 
ral so called under Constantine, ib. ; 
functions of, 329 ; of the domestics 
under Constantine, 330. 

CouPELE, rock of, on the Ganges, viii. 
48, 

CouBT, imperial, progress of, ii. 94^ 
ncte G. 

CouBTENAT, accouut of the family of, 

vii. 350. 

CousiNS-OERMAK, marriage between, 
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COUSIN. 

how regarded by the Romans, ii. 

Cousin, president, his version of Pro- 
oopius, V. 2L 

Cow's Mouth, douche of the Ganges 
from, viii. 4^ and note M. 

Cbaoow, city of destroyed by the Mon- 
gols, viii. 14. 

Cbal, or despot of Servia, vii. 322 and 
note. 

Creeds, the most ancient had the 
greatest latitude, iii. 52^ note ; Atha- 
nasian creed, true history of, iv. 3M 
and note. 

Cbescektius, consul of Rome, revolts 
against Otho III., vi. ISfi ; betrayed 
and haiit^ed, ih. ; imtlal of, ib. note M. 

Cbeston, city mentioned by Herodotus, 
site of, v. 2fiQ and note S. 

Cbetk, subdued by the Arabs, vi, iiR ; 
called Candia from their fortress Can- 
dax, or Chandiik, 4 OH and note S. ; 
reduced by Nicephorus Phocas, 424 
and note S. ; fleet for its reduction, 
vii. 22 ; sold to the Venetians by 
Boniface marquis of Montferrat, vii. 
323. 

Crimes, chief source of, L 222 ; how 
discriminated by Roman law, v. 321. 

Crim Tabtabt, l 395. 

Crinitus, Ulpius, adopts Aurelian, ii. 
10. 

Cbispus, son of Constantine, made 
Caesar, ii. 142 ; victories over the 
Franks and Alemanni, 144 ; defeats 
the fleet of Licinius, 148 ; virtues, 
350 ; Constantine's jealousy of, Siil ; 
diflgrace and death, 3i22 and note; 
whether married to Ilrlcna, ib. notes ; 
ruined by the arts of Fausta, 353. 

Cbispus, the patrician, marries the 
daughter of Phocas, v. 388 ; incites 
the insurrection of Heraclius and 
Nicetas in Africa, ib. ; coudcnined to 
a monastery by Heraclius, 390. 

Cboatu, account of the kingdom of, 
vii. 66. 

Crocodiles exhibited by Augustus, ii. 
59, note. 

Crocus, or Erocus, chief of the Ale- 
manni, ii. Ill ; etymology of his 
name, ib. note S. 

Cross, sjmabol of adopted by Constan- 
tino and his soldiers, iii. 12 ; use of 
the sign of, 13 ; in the sky, Couitau- 
tine's vision of, 15 ; physical expla- 
uationa of, ib. and notes ; testimony 



CRUSADES. 

of suspicious, II and notes ; discovery 
(or invention) of, 15fi; not dimi- 
nished by gifts of pieces, 152 ; Lord 
Mahon's history of, ib. note M. ; 
exaltation of the, origin of that fes- 
tival, V. 414 ; sign of adopted by the 
crusaders, vii. 183 and note. 

Crowns, mural and obeidional, distin- 
gubhed, iii. 2(X), note ; musical, first 
extorted by Nero, viii. 227. note. 

Crown of thorns, pledged to the Vene- 
tians by the barons of Romania, vu. 
241 ; transferred to Paris, 342 ; mira- 
cles performed by, ib. 

Cbuoifixion, how regarded by the 
Romans, iii. H ; that pimishment 
abolished by Constantine, ib. 

Cbusades, first, determined on at the 
council of Clermont, vii. Ili3 ; inquiry 
into the justice of, IM ; original his- 
torians and doonments of, ib. note 
and 7iote M. ; Gibbon's remarks on 

I examined, 185, note M. ; spiritual 
! motives and indulgences, IfiG ; serving 
1 in equivalent to a plenary indulgence, 
llfifij temporal and carnal motiviis, 
1H9 ; departure of the first crusaders, 
121 ; led by a goose and goat, 192 ; 
Gibbon's accouut corrected, 189, note 
M. ; destruction of the first crusaders 
in Hungary and Asia, 193 ; table of 
events of the first, 125 ; account of 
the leaders of, 196 ; march of the 
princes, 202 ; review and number of 
the crusaders, 2D2; their cannibalism, 
210 and 211, note; besiege Nice, 
^ULL ; gain the battle of Dorylietmi, 
213 ; march through Anatolia, 2M; 
take Antioch, 217 ; defeat the Turks 
under Kerboga at, 21fi ; famine and 
distress, 212; march to Jerusalenj, 
224 ; capture and sack the city, 227 ; 
defeat the cali])h of Egypt at 
Ascalon, 229 ; second and third cru- 
sades, 232; numbers, leaders, and 
march of the second, 24D and note 
M. ; of the third, 211 ; ill treatment 
by the Greek emperors, 242 ; march 
of the second crusade through Ana- 
tolia, 244 and note; result of the 
s^pond crusade, 245 ; obstinate enthu- 
7««m of the crusaders, lilii; third 

' crusade, 2fiQ ; fourth and fifth, 258 ; 
multiplication of, ib. ; sixth, 271 ; 
seventh, 214 ; account of the foinrth 
crusade, 28g; its leaders form an 
alliance with the Venetians, 292; 
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CBUITNICH. 

bedege Zara, 2^ ; dissensions among 
respecting an attack on Constanti- 
nople, 231; voyage from Zara to 
Constantinople, ^fi; passage of 
the Bosphorus, 3D1 ; siege and con- 
quest of Constantinople, 302 ; stay at 
that city, 3QB ; second siege and cap- 
ture of, 21Q; division of the six)il, 
314 and note S. ; sacrilege and 
mockery, 31fi; destroy the Greek 
statues, 312; divide the Eastern 
empire, 32Q and 322 ; elect Baldwin 
emperor, 321; reflections on the 
general consequences of the crusades, 
iUfi ; checked the progross of Europe, 

m 

Cbuitnich, etymology and meaning of 
that epithet, iii. 260. 

Ctesiphon, L Ml ; taken by Sevems, 
.^0 ; royal residence, ib. ; described, 

■ iii. 201 ; siege of abandoned by 
Julian, 205 {v. Madayn). 

CuBLAi, Khan of the Mongols, conquers 
China, viii. 10^ 11; character and 
rei^, IS* 

CuDwoiiTH, hypcroosmian soul of ex- 
ploded, iii. note. 

CUFA, tomb of Ali at, vi. 211 and 
notes ; pilgrimage of the Persians to, 
ib. ; fovmdation of, 2S5 ; etymology 
of its name, 2M and note S. 

CuMANS, Turkish tribe, vii. 12 note, and 
note S. 

CuNiiiUND, king of the Gepidae, refuses 
Alboin his daughter llosaraond, v. 

; defeated and slain by the Lorn- 
bards and Avars, uM ; his skull made 
into a cup, ib. and note. 

Curator, o£Sce of under the Roman 
law, V. 3Q2 and note S. 

Curds, descendants of the Carduchians, 

ii. 81; tribes of the described, vii. 
2ii3; probably identical with the 
Carduchians, 'IM. and note. 

CuRLAND, holy groves of, vii. 84: and 
note. 

CuRt)PAiiATA, ofiBce of, vii. IQ. 
CURUBis, town of, ii. 248, note. 
CuTULMiSH, grandson of Seljuk, slain 

by Alp Arslan, vii. 168. 
Cyanean rocks, ii. 288. 
CvBELR, Julian's oration in honour of, 

iii. m 

Cynegius, prfiitorian prasfect of the 
East, commissioned by Theodosius to 
close the pagan temples, iii. 414. 

Cypbian, bisliop of Carthage, character 
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of, ii. ism ; opposes the ambition of 
the Roman pontiff, 121i; imperious 
declamations of, 203; account of^ 
24G. sqq. ; his letters, ib. note ; dan- 
ger and flight, 241; banished to 
Curubis, 24fi ; condemned, 242 ; his 
motive for concealing himself, ib. 
note G. ; martyrdom, 250 ; whether 
the first martyr in Africa, tfe. 
note G. 

Cyprus, massacre committed at by tlie 
Jews, ii. 222 and note ; conquered by 
Harun al Rashid, vi. 40H ; recovered 
by Nicephorus Pho<»8, 428 ; bestowed 
by Richard L on Guy de Lusignan, 
vii. 2iiiL 

Cyrkke, L Ifil ; massacre at by the 
Jews, ii. 222 and note ; a Laceda'mo- 
nian colony, iii. 36, notes ; ruins of, 
ib. ; Greek colonies of, extirpated by 
Chosroes II., v. 393. 

Ctriades, elected emperor at the com- 
mand of Sapor, L 404. 

Cyriaous of Ancona, forgery of, ii. 
237, note. 

Cyril of Alexandria, answers Julian's 
work against Christianity, iii. 145 
and note ; account of, vi. 11 ; his 
tjTanny, 12 ; opix)sition to Orestes, 
the prajfect, 13; murders Hypatia, 
14 ; condemns the heresy of Nesto- 
rius, 11 ; attends the council of 
Ephesus, IS; procures the condem- 
nation of Nestorius, 12 ; condemned 
and degraded by the oriental bi8hoi>s, 
20; intrigues at Constantinople and 
victory over Kcstorius, 21; death, 
24, 

CybiTj of Jenisalem, his surprising 
ignorance of the story of the Labarum, 
iii. 66j note; his description of a 
celestial cross, fil; convenient easi- 
ness of his principles, 157 and 
note. 

Cyrus, prastorian prsefect of the East, 
disgraced, iv. 1G5. 

Cyrus the patriarch, prefect of Egypt 
under Horaclius, his plan for convert- 
ing the caliph Omar, vi. 333, note. 

Cyrus, river, course of, v. 194. 

Cyzicus, threatened by the Goths, L 
399 ; taken, ib. ; seiztMl by the 
usurper Procopius, iii. 240. 

Czar, Russian, singular way of marry- 
ing, vi. 23. 
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DACIA. 



D. 

Daoia, conquered by Trajan^ L 142; 

boundaries, ih. ; described, 132 ; in- 
vaded by the Goths, !i81 ; relin- 
quished to the Goths by Aurelian, 
ii. 12 ; Dacia Aureliani, ib, note S. ; 
and Macedonia add«i to the Eastern 
empire by Gratian, iii. M3* 

Dacians, character, L 142. 

Dadastana, death of Jovian at, iii. 231. 

D-£M0N8 identified by the primitive 
Christians with the iicigan gods, ii. 
IfiS. 

DAOALAipnus, his bold and candid ad- 
vice to Valentinian, iii. 230 ; refuses 
the command against the Alemanni, 
258. 

DAOiRTErrs, general of Justinian, be- 
sieges Petra, v. 201 ; commaiids the 
Uuns in Italy under Karses, 22L 

Daoobebt, king of the Franks, pub- 
lishes the Salic laws, iv. 20^ 

Daheb and Gabrab, war of, vi. 207, 
note. 

Daiubert, or Dacobert, afchbishop 
of Pisa, installed patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, vii. 222 and note M. ; his 
arrogance and pretensions, ib. 

Dalmatia described, L 158 ; conquest 
of, 2ASu 

Dalmatian legionaries sacrificed by the 
folly of Olympius, iv, 

Dalmatius the censor, brother of Con- 
stantine, ii. 348. 

Daluatius, nephew of Constantine, 
education, ii. 35fi ; appointed to the 
Gothic frontier, 357 ; excluded from 
the empire by the troops, 3M ; cha- 
racter, ti. note ; massacred by Con- 
stantius, 365. 

Dalmatius the abbot, assists the cause 
of Cyril of Alexandria, vi. 2L 

Damascxtb, throne of the caliphs trans- 
ferred to, vi. 2M ; besieged by the 
Saracens, 301 ; antiquity of, tb. note ; 
figs of, ib. ; surrendered to Abu 
Obeidah, 310 ; and also stormed by 
Caled, ib. ; flight of iho exiles of, and 
pursuit by Caled, 312 ; historical 
value of that story, 313 note S. ; re- 
captured by the sultan Noureddin, 
vii. 250. and note M. ; pertidiouBly 
seized and burnt by Timour, viii. 53. 

Oamasus, when made bishop of Rome, 



dardands. 

ii. 277, note ; edict of Valentinian i, 
addressed to, iii. 253; his ambition 
and liixury, 255; contest with Tr- 
sinus, ib. 

Dames, a Saracen, gallant exploit in 
taking the castle of Aleppo, vi. 32 H. 

Damikita, taken by the crusaders 
under Louis IX., vii. 272. 

Dahophilus, archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, resigns his see rather than 
subscribe the Nicene creed, iii. 368. 

Dancers, female, numbers of at Rome, 
iv. 81 and note. 

Dandolo, Henry, dc^e of Venice, cha- 
racter, vii. 232 ; longevity, ib. note ; 
blindness, ib. and note M. ; treaty 
with the French crusaders, 293 ; per- 
suades them to attack the revolted 
cities of Dalmatia, 2^ ; adopts the 
cause of Alexius son of Isaac Ange- 
lus, 290 ; suspected of a bribe from' 
Malfk Adel, 2111 note S. ; magn;mi- 
mity at the si^e of Constantinople, 
304 ; declines to compete for the im- 
perial crown, 321 ; proclaimed despot 
of Romania, 323 ; death, 332. 

Danes, invade Britain, iv. 38S- 

Daniel, prophecy of, applied to Rome 
by St. Jerom, iv, 403, note. 

Damel, first bishop of Winchester, 
epistle to St. Boniface respecting the 
conversion of infidels, iv. 325- 

Danielis, her gifts to the emperor 
Basil, vii. 11 ; her journey to Con- 
stantinople, 11; testament, ib. 

Danube, course, L 158 ; provinces on, 
ib. ; freezing of, 351 and noteM.; 
and Rhine, junction of by Charle- 
magne, vi. 125 and note. 

Daphne, sacred grove and temple near 
Antioch described, iii. 167 ; prophetic 
powers of its Castalian stream, ib. 
and note ; its sensuality proverbial, 
IM and note ; Julian's vifsit to, 108 ; 
its conversion into a Chrstian ceme- 
tery, 1C2 ; bodies removed by order 
of Julian, ib. ; temule at, burnt, ib. 

Dara, founded by tne emperor Anas- 
tasius, as a bulwark against the 
Persians, v. 8fi ; improved by Justi- 
nian, ib. ; its defences described, 81 ; 
ruins of, ib, note M. ; taken by Nu- 
shirvan, 365. 

Dardanlans, site of the, ii. 68, note. 

Dabdanus, praitorian praefect in Gaul, 
alone opposes Jovinus, iv. 122; 
character, ib. note. 
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Dabquam, Egy|>tiau taction of, uuder 

the FAti]iiiteoaliph8,vii.251; slain, ib, 
Darius, columns <n, on the BwphMus, 

ii. 289, note, 
Dabius, officer of Yalentiniau ill., em- 

liassy of, to the revolted ooant Brad* 

face in Africa, iv. 180. 
Dabknbss during the crucifixion, not 

mentioned by heathen philosophers 

ttid histoiiaxiB, ii 219. 
Dastaoerd, or Abtehita, residence of 

Chosroes II., v. 394 and note M. ; 

taktti and pltmdered by Henwlius, 

409; site of, ih. note S. 
Dart.^, poisoned, of tiie Sarmatians and 

others, ii. 358 and note, 
Batiakus, governor of Spain, pme- 

cutes the Christians, ii. 275. 
Datiub^ bishop of MiUm, aids the re- 

Tott of flfee iJgttrlftns to Justinian, 

▼. 147; escapes f > f 'l nstautinople 

at the capture of Milaji by the Bur- 

gundiaus, 151. 
' BuLD, bow disposed of by the Persians, 

V. 200, note. 
DKBTons, state, how treated among the 

liomanB, ii. 342 ; insolvent, cruel 

treatment of, v. 317. 
Decebalus, king of Dacia, i. 142. 
Dbcemvibs, laws of the, v. 2bl and 

notes, 267, 316. 
Dkcennovium, canal, v. 134, note, 
DBCENTros, brother of Magnentiiis, ex- 
pelled from Treves, ii. 3B4 ; suicide, 

886. 

DcciMus, battle of, bctweoi Bdisarins 
and Gelimer, v. 109. 

Dbgius elected by the Moesian legions, 
L 874 ; oridn, ib. note ; marches 
against the Uoths, ih. ; Gothic war, 
382 ; defeated, 383 ; suooesbes, ib. ; 
leviyea the oenaonhip, ib.; defeat 
and death, 385 ; persecution of the 
Christiana by, ii. 246, 247, 260; 
prevents the election of a bishop of 
Bmne, ib. 

Decretals, false, probably forged by 
Isidore, vi. 161. 

DscuKATES, what settlers so called, ii. 
46 f note, 

Dbcubionb, or Curialks, ii. 335 ; their 
position and functions, tb, note S. 

DnmreoBBB, or advocates of the peo- 
ple, instituted hy Yalentlnian T., iii. 
248 ; office of, revived by Majorian, 
iv. 269 ; account of, ib. note S. 

DmnoATixnr of the emperors, i. 207 ; 

TOL. TUI. 
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iUAMONDS. 

not oonfincd to good princes, i6. note 
W. 

Delators encoun^ed by Commodus, 
i. 225 ; punished by Pertinax, 237. 

Delhi taken by Timour, viii. 47. 

Bblphi, omameots of tiie temple re- 
moved to Constantinople by Con- 
stantine, ii. 298, note, 

Dblphicdm, name for a royal banquet- 
ing-room, y. 110, note. 

Demetrias, the celebrated virgin, 
escapes from the sack of Bome, iv. 
107. 

DEMKTnn>-, desixjt of Epirns, vii. 343. 
Demetrius, brother of Jolin II., Pa- 

keolo^jus, refuses Ins assent to the 

union of the Greek and Latin 

churches, viii. 102. 
D^MOGBAOY, unfavourable to freedom 

in large states, i. 171. 
Demosthenes, his hoolo d^isiioe ci 

Caesarea, i. 4^J5. 
Dbmotica, city o^ vii. 324 and note, 
Dbroibich, BOH of Attila» slain, W, 

248 ; l\irki8het!ymologyof hianame, 

ih. note S. 
Deoqbatias, bibhop of Carthage, his 
charity towards the captive Romans, 

iv. 258. 

De Pajtw, Literary character, ii. 47, 
notelt. 

Dbrar, fi !< nd of the Saracen general 
Caled, his adventurous valour, yi, 
306. 

Debbbbb^ oallfld the Caspian or Alba- 
nian gate V. 87. 

Debyishes, or Mahometim monks, in- 
crease of, viii. 126. 

DEsroERius, last king of the Lombards, 
reduced by Charlemagne, vi. 156. 

Despot, a title under the Greek em- 
pire, vii. 18. 

Despotism, of the Byzantine emperOTS, 
its nature and limits, vii. 26. 

Devonshire, Courtenays, earls of, vii. 
354. 

Dexiffub attabka the Qothio fleet» i. 

400. 

Dbxippd^ fragments of hte work reco- 
vered, iiL 152, note M. 

D'Hebbblot, character of his * Biblio- 
th^ue Orientale,* vi. 290 and note, 

DiABBM , assumed by Diooletian, iL 94 ; 
described, ib. 

DiADnMENiAHUi^ SOU of Mscrinus, 
Caesar, i. 275 ; death, 279. 

DuMONDB, wheoM procured, i. 192, 

JS 
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DIARBEEIR. 

note; art of cutting, unknown to 

the mcmda^ 298, note. 
DiABBBKiR, the nncicnt Amida, ii.407i 

or Tigraoocerta, ib. note M. 
DlBBLUf , John, x6Btoce8 the Aasiae of 

Jenualeiii» vii. 233; MOQant oi; Hb, 

DicANiCE, or imperial Greek sceptre, 
vii. 367» n^e. 

Diet, German, election of the kings of 
Italy and Home vested in, vi. 179. 

Digest : v. Pandeots. 

DiLi^MiTBs, usiet the Penbns in Che 
Ijazic war, v. 202. 

DiKAR, gold Arabian coin, account of, 
vi. 877, note. 

Dioceses, fonnatiou of, ii. 193,IM)fo G-. ; 
civil, of the empire, 313. 

Diocletian, his remark on Aurelian, 
ii. 32 ; general of Prubus, 44 ; elect<'<l 
emperor, 62 ; stabs Arrius A per, 63 ; 
defeats Carinus at Margus, i&. ; origin, 
ohSFBoter, and elevation, C^; re- 
sembled Augustas in policy, 65 ; 
clemency, ib. ; took M. Ahtoninus as 
his model, 66 ; associates Maximian, 
ib, ; takes the title of Jovins, 67 ; 
associates Galerius and Const^intius 
as (Jajsars, ih. ; fourfold division of 
the empire under, 68 ; laws whence 
dated, ih, note M. ; defence of the 
frontiers, 73 ; cautious policy, 74 ; 
distributes the vanquished barbarians 
in the pvovinoes, 75 ; campaign in 
Egypt, 76 ; takes Alexandria, ih. ; de- 
stroys Busiris and Coptos, xh. ; treat}'' 
with the Nobataj, 77 ; suppresses 
alchymy, ih. ; directs the Persian 
war, 82 ; triumph, 89 ; fixes liis ri'si- 
dence at Nicomedia, 91 ; assumes the 
diadem, 94; poUtioal ayBtem, 95; 
his edict, 97, nota M. and S. ; abdi- 
cation, 98 ; illness, ih. ; retirement at 
Salona, 100; answer to Maximian, 
ifr. ; death, 101 ; baths at Bome, 113 ; 
his treatment of the Christians, 2f>4 ; 
conversion of his wife and daughter, 
ih. ; persuaded by Galerius to perse- 
cute, 2(J8 ; rii2;orous edict against the 
Christians, 269 ; liis palace burnt, 
271 ; execution of his first edicts 
272 ; further edicts againsti 274. 

DiooENis, leader of HieGheraonitea, ii. 
361. 

DiOGKNES defendii Kome against Totila, 
V. 227. 

DioK OABanra» ok^«ct of his work, i. 



DOOBTlDai 

262, note ; his danger, 291 ; consul 
with Al. SeveruB, ib. ; Gibbon*s error 
as to his estates, t?). note W. ; retires 
to Nice, ih. ; probable design oi tiie 
oration he ascribes to MsBcenas, it 
259, note. 

DiONYSius, testimony to the paucity of 
the Alexandrian martyrs, ii. 246. 

DioNYsiuB, poetical geographer, age o^ 
vi. 315, note and note 8. 

Dioi'UAiiTUS of Alexandria, inventor of 
algebra, vL 401. 

DiosooBus, patriaioh of Alexandria, 
supports the cause of Eutyches, vi. 
25 ; his violence against Flavian, 26 ; 
deposed by the council of Chaloedon 
and banished, 28. 

DiRAN, king of Armenia, aoooimt of» ii. 
369, note M. 

DiSABUL, khan of the Turks, Justinian^s 
embassy to, v. 179 ; purification of 
the ambasaewlors, ib. and note M. 

DisoiPLnsB, Boman miUtary, i. 146 tq. ; 
restored hy Augustus, 211 ; relaxed 
by Sevems, 259 ; by Garacalla, 272 ; 
decline of under Ck>ustantine, ii. 321 ; 
under Theodoaias, iii. 404; the in- 
fantry lay aade their delemdve 
armour, 405. 

Discipline, ecclesiastical, vaiiety of in 
the Qieek and Latin chnidieB, vii. 
279. 

DispABauu, residence of Clodion, site 
of, iv. 227 and not$. 

Ditch, battle of the, vi. 250. 

Diva gens (orDivoEUM reoio), eastern 
coast of India so called by the Ho- 
maqs, iii. 180, note M. 

Divination, suppressed by Oonstan- 
tine, iii. 97. 

Divine right of princes, iii. 8 ; exem- 
plified in Jewidi history, ib. ; attri- 
buted to Gonstantine by the Chris- 
tians, 9. 

DmNiTT, titles of nsorped by Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, ii. 94. 

Divorce, law of among the Romans, 
V. 296 ; facilities of, 297 ; limiLfd, 
ih. sq. 

Djafab, the Barmeoide, Hanin al 
lUshid's fondness tor, vi. 405, note 
B. ; canse of bis ezBontian, «d. 

Dniester, boundary of the Boman em- 
pire, i. 381. 

Dooetes, Gnostic sect, creed of ex- 
plained, iii. 48 ; tinned with Plato- 
nism, ib, ; believed Gfaiist's body was 
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DOCLES. 

a phaiitasma, 41i ; derivation of their 
name, ib. note ; phantastic doctrine, 
vi. 5, 

DocLES, probable original name of Dio- 
cletian, ii. 04^ note. 

DocLiA, birthplace of Diocletian, ii. 
6*, note. 

DoDON'A, site of, V. 228 and note S. 
Doge of Venice, institution of, vii. 
290. 

Domestics, military of Constantine 
dejicribed, ii. 

Domestic, Great, his oflSce under the 
Byzantine emperors, vii. 20. 

Dominic, St., of the Iron Cuirass, ac- 
count of, vii. 181 and note. 

DoMiNUs, title of the emperor, as- 
s^imption of, ii. 2^; its origin and 
progress among the Romans, iii. 130 
and note. 

DoMiTiAN, emperor, L 1^ ; assassi- 
nated, 211 ; characterized, 21S ; per- 
secutes the Christians under the name 
of Jews, ii. 232 ; executes his own 
kinsmen, ib. ; his acts rescinded, 
240. 

DoMiTiAN, Oriental praefoct, commis- 
sioned to reform the administration 
of Gallus, ii. 330 and notes ; his in- 
solence, 3M ; arrested and put to 
death, ib. 

DoMiTiLL A, niece of Domitian, and wife 

of Flavins Clemens, kinished, ii. 

222 ; considered by the church as one 

of the first nuirtyrs, ib. 
DoNATisTS, schism of the, iii. 44 ; 

their extravagant and uncharitable 

pretensions, ib. ; their diviaions, 45 ; 

of Africa, persecution of by Hono- 

rius, iv. ; join the invader Gen- 

seric, 18(L 
Donatives to the Praetorians, origin, 

i. 2i2 ; amount, 243, note. 
DoNATUS, contest wim Caecilian for the 

see of Carthage, iii. 13< 
DoRiA, Genoese admiral, defeats the 

Greek and Venetian fleets, vii. 411. 
DoRYi-.nuM, battle of, between the 

Crusaders and Turks, vii. 213. 
DoxoLOQY, differently chanted by 

Arians and Catholics, iii. SB ; three 

heterodox forms, ib. note. 
Dragoman, ofQcer of the Byzantine 

court, vii. 19. 
Dbaqon, visitor-general of the monks 

under Constantino V. so named, vi. 

144. 



EASTEB. 

Dbogo, brother of duke William of 
Apulia, assassinated, vii. IQIL 

Dromedary, fleetneas, ii. 25j note. 

DaosioNEs, or Byzantme galleys, de- 
scribed, vii, 2iL 

Druids of Gaul, L 140; their Dowcr 
suppressed, 169 . 

Drukgairk, Great, officer of the By- 
zantine tiect, vii. 2SL 

Druses, or followers of Hakem, reli- 
gion of, vii. 124 and note M. 

DuBOS, Abb£, remark respecting Otho, 
ii. 319, note ; his account of the de- 
generacy of the Romans, viii. 186. 
note. 

DuoAS, V. Constantine XI. 
Ducat, origin of the name, viii. 94, 
note, 

DucENARiUB, what, ii. 262, note. 

Duels condemned by the Lombard 
king Liutprand, v. 355. 

Dukes, title and functions of, ii. 32Q ; 
of Italy, instituted by Narses, v. 
241 and note. 

DuMATiAKS, Arabian tribe, human sa- 
crifices of, vi. 213* 

DuNAAN, prince of the Homcrites, per- 
secutes the Christians, v. 2Q2 ; chas- 
tised by the Negus of Abyssinia, ib. 

Dura on the Tigris, account of, iii. 
218 and note S. ; treaty of between 
Jovian and Sapor, 219; a mO' 
morable a»ra in the decline of the 
empire, 225. 

DuBAzzo, siege of by Robert Guiscard, 
vii. 121 ; battle of between the Nor- 
mans and Greeks, 124 ; city taken, 
126. 

DvRiKG, art of among the ancients, v. 
5fi and note. 



Eaole, standard, how regarded by the 
Roman soldiery, L HI mdnote ; 269, 
note. 

Earthquakes, violent, under Valen- 
tiuiau and Valena, iii. 2iKi ; destruc- 
tive one at Constantinople, iv. 201 ; 
several during the reign of Justinian, 
V. 25L 

East, empire of finally established 
under Arcadius, iv. 13fi ; limits, 

137 ; form of government, ib. 
Easter, disputes respectiug the keep^ 
ing of, vi. 21 and note. 

z 2 
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EBERMOR. t 

Ebcrmob, son-in-law of Theodatus, de- , 
.scrta to the Rmiuuis, v. j 

Rbionites, account of the, ii. 160 ; ety- 
mology of the name, ib. notes ; their 
imperfect creed, iii. 4& ; their notion j 
of the Messiah, vi. 2 and note M. j 

EcBATASA, summer residence of the j 
Persian kings, L 342. 

EccLESiABTEjj uf Solomoii, objcctions to 
its genuineness, v. 119, note ; Ro- 
senmiiller's opinion as to its date, ib. 
note M. 

Ecclesiastics, Greek, subject to the 
civil magistrate, vii. 21. 

EcDicius, pra^foct of Egypt, hesitates 
to expel Athaiiasius, iii. Ufi ; Ju- 
lian's letter to, ib. 

EcDicius, son of Avitus, brave defence 
of Clermont against the Visigoths, 
iv. 287. 

EcEBOLUs, paramour of Theodora, v. 43. 
EcKHBL, M., his • Doctrina Numo- 

rum,' L 391, note G. 
EcLEi Tus conspires against Ck>mmodus, 

EcLOGA, or T^gal Manual of Leo the 
Isaurian, aocx)uut of, vii. 44, note S. 

EcTHBSis, of the emperor Heraclins, i 
imposing the law of religious silence, \ 
vi. 42. 

Edda, doctrine of drunkenness, L 
and note ; account of, 376. 

Edkco, lieutenant of Roderic the Goth, 
defeated by the Arabs, vi. 350. 

Edecon, father of Odoacer, anibiissador 
from Attila to Theodosius the 
Younger, iv. 2D9 ; rev«i!s to Attila 
the plot for his assassination, 217 ; 
further history of, 222 ; death, ib. 

Edessa described, L 242 ; its pure dia- 
lect, ib. note ; battle of, 403 ; Chris- 
tianized, ii. 214 ; church of, oppressed 
by Julian, iii. 113 ; Christian school 
of, vi. 41 ; famous picture of 
Christ at, 137 ; captured by the 
Arabs with that city, 13S ; yielded ' 
to the Constantinopolitans for a 
large ransom, ih. ; principality of 
founded by Baldwin, coimt of Flan- 
ders, vii. 215 and vote S. ; retaken 
by the sultan Zenghi, 230; counts 
of, 350. 

Edict, l>iocletian*8, account of, ii. 
97, notes M. and S. ; of Milan, Con- 

stantine's famous, iii. 5 ; of the prae- 
tors, V. 265, sqq. ; perpetual of Ha- 
drian, 281^ 



ELAQABALUS. 

Edodic, general of the usurper Con- 
stantine, defeated by Constantius, 
iv. 121. 

Edom, Roman empire, why so called 
by the Jews, ii. 223 note. 

Edribites, Saracen dynasty of, vi. 
420. 421, note. 

Edwabd l! of England, expedition to 
the Holy Land, and attempted assas- 
sination, vii. 225 and notes M. 

Egbert, Anglo-Saxon king, his corre- 
spondence with Charlemagne, vi. 176, 
note. 

EtiisuARD, his marriage with Imma, 
daughter of Charlemagne, vi. 170, 
note. 

Eoregius, title of, ii. 305. note. 

Egypt, province described, L 161 ; po- 
pulation, 187. note ; revenue, 29fi ; 
works of Probus in, ii. 51 ; Chris- 
tianity rare in before the conver- 
sion of Constantine, 210 ; Augustal 
prasfect of, 314 ; kings of also 
priests, iii. 21 note ; multitude of 
monks in, iv. 308 ; early civilization 
and extraordinary fertility, v. S5 ; 
chronology of, ib. and note M. ; con- 
quered by Chosroes II., 3Si3 ; invaded 
by the Saracens imder Amrou, vi. 
223 ; Amron's description of, 340 ; 
ancient population, 341 and note S. ; 
revenue, ib. ; modem population, 
342 ; conquered by Shiraconh, emir of 
the Turkish sultan Noureddin, vii. 
253. 

Egyptian worship prohibited at Rome, 

L m 

Egyptians, how r^rded by the 
Romans, L 1Z5 ; their character, ii. 
Ifi ; their secrecy proof against tor- 
ture, iii. 85. 
Elaqabalus, names and genealogy, L 
2IB and notes S. ; high priest of the 
Sun, ib. ; assumes the name of An- 
toninus, ib. ; unwonted bravery, 21^ ; 
declared emperor, xb. ; letter to the 
senate, 280 ; picture, ib. ; etymology 
of his name, ib. note^ and 281 note 
8. ; suix-rstition, 281 ; introduces the 
worship of the Sun at Rome, ib. ; 
profligacy and effeniinacy, 282 ; at- 
tempts to degrade Al. Severus, 284 ; 
murdered by the Praetorians, ib. ; 
chronology, 284, «o<c, and 285, note 
G. ; caused his mother to sign the 
acta of the senate, 28fi ; first man 
who used silk garments, v. 58. 
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ELEANORA. 

Elbakora, wife of Edward devotion 

of, vii. 275, note M. 
Electors of Germany, vi. 191. 
PiL£PHANTiN£, aonual sacritice at, ii. 

II; abolished by Theodosius, ib, 

note M. 
Elbphant, era of the, vi. 217. 
Elepuants, use of by the Romans, L 
and note M. ; numbers of in the 

wars of eastern princes, 344, note; 

why exhibited in the circus during 

the Punic war, ii. 50. 
EleX78II\Ian iDystcrics, Julian initiated 

in, iii. 112; tolerated by Valcntiriian 

I., 212 ; extinguished by the invasion 

of the Goths, ib. note S. 
Eleusis, destroyed by Alaric, iv. 2L 
Elijahs of Mosul, Slestorian sect of 

(he, vi. 5L 
Elixir of health, search of the Ara- 
bians after, vi. 403. 
Eloquence, effects of, iii. 3L 
Ellac, son of Attila, slain in the battle 

of the Netad, iv. 248. 
Embroidery, use of on the dresses of 

the later Romans, iv, Ifi and note. 
Ehesa, worship of the sim at, L 280 ; 

battle of between Aurelian and Zeno- 

bia, ii, 23 ; city described, vi. 315. 
Emigration of the ancient Germans, 

its causes and nature, L 358. 
Emir of Saragossa implores the pro- 
tection of Cliarlemagne, vi. 173, 
Emirs, Arabian, dignity and succession 

of, vi. 204. 
Emir al Omra, or Alumara, creation 

of that office, vi, 423, noic, and note 
■ S. 

Empkrorh, Roman, way of living, L 
2QIi ; how elected, 211 ; successors 
how appointed, 212; extremes in 
the characters of, 217 ; three, 265 ; 
their conduct towards the Christians 
examined, ii, 23Q ; exercised supreme 
jurisdiction over the clmrch, iii, 2fi ; 
distinction of their spiritual and tem- 
poml |X)wers, ib. ; superiority exacted 
by the bishops, ih. ; first seven Chris- 
tian assumed the office of Pontifex 
Maxinma, 91i and 4()8 ; public liaran- 
gues of, 132 and note ; meaning of 
the words ' legilms solutus ' as ajiplied 
to, v. 21i2 and note 8. ; legislative 
power of, 2fiS and 270, noteS. ; re- 
scripts of, 2IQ; sul^cribed in purple 
ink, 211 ; of Constantinople, their 
pomp and luxury, vii. lA ; adoration 



EPAOATHUS. 

of, 2Q ; of the West, French and Ger- 
man, ceremony of their coronation at 
Rome, viii. ISI ; jurisdiction in that 
city, 188. 

Empire, Roman, auction of the, L 244 ; 
treaty of Dura, a memorable ffira in 
the decline of the, iii. 225 ; how 
distributed between Theodosius, 
Maximus, and Valentinian II., 362 ; 
the decay of militair discipline 
imder Theodosius and disuse of 
armour an immediate cause of its 
downfall, 405 ; how divided between 
Arcadins and Honorius, iv. 1^ sg. ; 
extinction of the Western Empire, 
22S ; date of that event, 300, note ; 
decay of Roman spirit, SQl ; picture 
of at the fall of the Western Empire, 
401 ; observations on that event, 
402, sgq. ; regular force of under 
Justinian, v. IM. 

Empire, Western, revival of under 
Charlemagne, vi. IM; extent of, 
173 ; made hereditary by Charle- 
magne, III ; divided among the sons 
of Lewis the Pious, 178 ; anarchy 
of between the deposition of Lewis 
the Fat and accession of Otho, ib. 

Empire, Greek, its military force com- 
pared with that of the Saracens and 
Franks, vii. 21; its navy, 28; sol- 
diers of, their arms and tactics, 3Q ; 
subjects of claimed the name of 
Romans, 38 ; ht<irature of, SS ; decay 
of taste and original genius, 42 ; want 
of national emulation, 43 ; account 
of the sources of the Byzantine law, 
44. note 8. ; partition of between the 
French and Venetians, 320, 322 ; 
fall of, viii. 112, 

England, description of by Chalcocon- 
dyles the Greek historian, viii. 88 ; 
as one of the five great nations votes 
by its deputies in the council of Con- 
stance for the election of a pope, 2fifi 
and note. 

Ennodius, panegyric of Theodoric, v. 

11, note ; made bishop of Pa via, ib. 
Enoch, book of, vi. 225, notes. 
Entertainments, Roman described, 

iv. 8L 

Entrails, inspection of imknown to 
Homer's heroes, iii. 413. note; ob- 
served by the Greeks as early as the 
Persian wars, 414, note 8. 

Epaqathus, mutiny of and pimish- 
mcnt, L 220. 
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EPHESUS. 

EpmssuB, temple of described, L ; 

biirnt by the Goths, ib. ; first council 

of, vi. 18; violent scenes at, 2Q; 

second council of, ZH ; ruined by the 

Turks, viii. 24, 
Epicubeaks and sceptics, denounced 

by Julian, iii. 150. 
Epicurus, Gibbon's mistake concerning 

his devotion corrected, L 168, note 

S. ; prevalence of his philosophy, 

121 ; betjueathed his gardens to bis 

disciples, v. 2L 
Epiphanius, his description of Arius, 

iii. 53. 

Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia, embassy 
from Ricimer to Anthemius, iv. 291. 

Epirus, despots of, vii. 321- 

Episcopal government, introduction 
and advantages of, ii. 122 ; univer- 
sally established after the first c^- 
tury, ib. note; its dignity and in- 
flexibility, 203. 

Epulokks, their functions, iii. 407. 

Equestrian order, position under the 
empire, L 15Q; account of, ib, 
note S. 

Equitius, master-general of the lUy- 
rian frontier, defeated by the Sarma- 
tians, iii. 2^ ; procures the election 
of Valentinian II., 291. 

Erasmus, his character of Hilary, iii. 
58, note ; the father of rational 
theology, vii. 61^ note ; learned Greek 
at Oxford, and taught it at Cam- 
bridge, viii. 117, note. 

Ebdavirapu, his trance, L 333. 

Ebixo, paternal cruelty of, v. 2iiIL 

Eros and Antebos, fable of, iii. 142. 
note. 

Erfenius, his merits as an Arabic 
scholar, vi. 294, note S. 

EssENiANS, community of goods among 
the, ii. ISI ; sect of described, 209. 

EsLAW, ambassador of Attila, severely 
reproves Theodosius the Younger for 
assenting to the murder of his sove- 
reign, iv. 217. 

Estates, Roman, how managed, iv. IS* 

EsTE, house of, genealogy, vii. 119, 
note. 

EsTius, his limitation of Omnipotence, 

iii. 60j note. 
Etruscans, L 151. 

Eucharist, differences of the Reformers 

respecting the, vii. 52. 
Euohbrius, son of StUicho, executed, 

iv. 62, 



EUGUBINE TABLES. 

EucHBOCiA, widow of the orator Del- 
phidius, put to death for Priscillian- 
ism, iii. 374. 

EuDES, duke of Aqnitain, defeats at 
Toulouse the Saracens under Zama, 
vi. 385 ; defeated by Abderame, 387 ; 
recovers his dominions, 389. 

EuDOCiA, consort of Theodosius the 
Younger, her character, iv. 1B4 ; lite- 
rary works, lfi5 ; pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, ib. ; disgraced, ib. ; exile and 
death, 166. 

EuDociA, widow of Constantine Xli., 
marries Romanns Diogenes, vi. 114 ; 
her Icaniing, vii. £L 

EuDociA, niece of Manuel Gomnenus, 
becomes the concubine of Androni- 
ous, vi. 123. 

EuDociA, daughter of Valentinian III., 
married to Hunneric, son of Genseric, 

iv. 'm. 

EuDociA, or Epiphania, daughter of 
Heraclius, betrothed to Ziebel, prince 
of the Chozars, v. 407. 

EuDOCiA of Damascus, her scorn for 
her aix)state lover Jonas and tragical 
death, vi. 312. 

EuDoxiA, daughter of the Frankish 
general liauto, married to Arcadius, 
iv. 8; persuades him to condemn 
Eutropius, 14fi ; persecutes Chrysos- 
iom, 154 ; solicits his restoration, 
HiH ; procures his banishment, liifi ; 
licentiousness, 15S ; death, ib. 

EuDOXiA, daughter of Theodosius the 
Younger and Athenais, marries Va- 
lentinian III., iv. 174 ; compulsory 
marriage with Petronius Maximus, 
255 ; invites Genseric into Italy, ih. ; 
he carries her captive to Carthage, 
258 ; restored, 2IL 

EuDOXus, Arian bishop of Constanti- 
nople, baptizes Valens, iii, 250. 

EuGENius, the rhetorician, created em- 
peror by Arbogastes, iii. 328 ; defeat 
and death, 402. 

EuGENius IV., pope, his contest with 
the council of Basil, viii. 23 ; sub- 
mission, ib. ; dexterous negociations 
vnth the Greek emperor, 05 ; deposed 
at Ba^il, 103 ; forms a league against 
the Turks, 128 ; expelled by an in- 
surrection of the Romans, 257. 

EuoENius, chufnberlain and jmramour 
of the princess Honoria, iv. 229. 

EuGUBiNE TABLES, discovery of, V. 260, 
note ; dialect of the inscriptions, ib. 
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EULOGIA. 

and note S. ; best works on the in- 
terpretation of, ib. 
EuLOQiA, sister of Michael Paheolc^s, 

conspires against him, vii. 37fi. 
EuLOOius, patriarch of Alexandria, his 

learning, vi. 6Q. 
EuMENius, the orator, account of, ii. 

104, note. 
EuNAPius, character of his history of 

the Sophists, iii. 139, note, 142, note ; 

passage of on the introduction of the 

worship of martyrs, 42fi* 
EcNOMiAiis, disqualified by Theodosiua 

from making or receiving bequests, 

iii. 313. 

EcTNOHius, disciple of Aetius, iii. &L 

Eunuchs, use and value of, L 229; 
cxi)tllcd from Gordian's palace, 325 ; 
increased use of, ii. 95 ; power of the, 
under the sons of Constantine, 3Sfi ; 
origin and progress of that race, ib. ; 
high antiqixity, ib. note; clmracter 
of, 387 and notes ; natural enemies 
of the Son, according to Athanasins, 
iii. 66j note ; conspiracy of, against 
Rufinus, iv. I ; govern Arcaflius, 13B. 

Euphemia, daughter of Marcian, mar- 
ries Anthemius, iv. 280. 

Eui'iucMiA, St., church of, at Chalce- 
don, vi. 2L 

EuPHKMius incites the Saracens to in- 
vade Sicily, vi. 408 ; slain, ib. 

EupuKATES, three imssages of, iii. 188, 
note ; extent of its navigation, 2QI ; 
ancient course of, 194, note. 

EupHuosYNE, daughter of Constantine 
VI., marries the emperor ^lichael I I., 
vi. 

EupHBOSTNE, wife of Alexius Ange- 
lus, vii. 287. 

EuHic, assassinates his brother Theo- 
doric 11., and becomes king of the 
Visigoths, iv. 281 ; conquesta in 
Sjmin and Gaul, ib. ; religious per- 
secution, 328 ; receives from Odoa- 
cer all the Roman conquests beyond 
the Alps, .^45 ; his power, ib. ; first 
Grothic prince who compiled vrritten 
•laws, 

Euripides, his * Iphigenia in Tauris,' L 

3i)iL 

Europe, population, L 180, note ; al- 
teration of its climate, 35Q ; ravaged 
by the Huns, iv. 200; reflections 
on the present state of, 'l£)iL 

EusEBiA, wife of Constantius II., her 
beauty and merit, ii. 394 ; patron- 



EUTEOriUS. 

izes Julian, ib. ; procures him the 
government of Gaul, 39fi ; charged 
with procuring the abortion of He- 
lena, 398. 

EusEBics of Caisarea, his character as 
a man and as an historian, ii. 281 
and notCy and 285, note M, ; artful 
narrative respecting the martyrs, 
284. note ; passes over the deaths 
of Crispus and Licinius, 3fi?^ ; accoimt 
of Cons tan tine's conversion, iii. 2 ; of 
the cross in the sky, and Constan- 
tine's subsequent vision, Ifi; this 
not mentioned in his Ecclesiastical 
History, ib. note ; admits the Humo- 
ousion. Si ; his ambiguous orthodoxy, 
ib. note ; his conduct of the coimcil 
of Tyre, 12, 

EusEDius of Nicomedia, Arian letter 
of respecting the Homoousion, iii. 
66 ; exiled, 64 ; recalled, G5 ; bap- 
tizes Cons tau tine, ib. ; tutor to Ju- 
lian, 136. 

EusEBius, the eunuch, his power over 
Constantius II., ii. 381; appointed 
to interrogate Gallus, 31i3 ; attempts 
to elect another emperor instead of 
Julian, iii. 12D ; excctited, 127. 

EusEuius, eunuch and chamberlain of 
Honorius, assassinated in his pre- 
sence, iv. 26. 

EusTATHius of Cappadocia, embassy 
to Sa[)or, ii. 405, note ; eloquence, ib. 

EuBTATHius, bishop of Antioch, ba- 
nislied by Constantine, iii. 65. 

EusTATHius, archbishop of Thessalo- 
nica, and commentator of Homer, 
refuses to desert his flock at the siege 
of that city, vii. 141, vote. 

EuTHALiTES or Nepthalites, tribe of 
Huns (properly Ephthalites), iii. 
312 and note S. 

EuTHARTC, marriage to Amalasontha, 
and death, v. 12(). 

EuTBOPiA, sister of Constantine, ii. 350. 

EuTROPius, father of Constantius, ii. 
62. 

EuTBOPius, the eunuch, undermines 
the power of Rufinus, iv. Z ; ac- 
quires an ascendant over Arcadius, 
14 ; his power, 138 ; becomes a ma- 
gistrate and general, ib. ; history of, 
139 and note ; statues to, ib. ; made 
patrician and consul, ib, ; his avarice 
and venality, 140; cruelty and in- 
gratitude, 141; consults his own 
safety by a law against treason, 142 ; 
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EUTYCHE8. 

his measures against Tribigild, 145 ; 
is condemned by Arcadius, lAB. ; takes 
refuge with Chrysostom, HI; dis- 
graced and banished to Cyprus, ib, ; 
recalled and executed, charge 
on which he was condemned, ib. and 
note S. 

EuTYCHBs, the abbot, assists the 
cause of Cyril of Alexandria, vi. 21 ; 
heresy of, 24 ; acquitted by the se- 
cond council of Ephesus, 2^ 

EuTYCHiAN controversy, iv. M2. 

EuxiNK, naval force in, L 15S ; northern 
shores subject to the Roman em- 
perors, 160 ; navigation of, opinion 
of the Turks on, 339 ; periplus of 
by Sallust and Arrian, v. 193, note, 

EvAORius, his history when composed, 
v. 345. note, 

PlxABCHS of Ravenna, establishment of, 
V. 241 ; extent of their jurisdiction, 
348 ; finally extinguished by Astol- 
phus king of the Lombards, vi. 153. 

Excise, introduced by Augustus, L 
299 ; abolished by Caligula, ib. note 
S. 

ExcoMMiTNicATiON, origin, nature, and 
consequences of, ii. 201 ; removed by 
public penance, 202 ; instances of, 
iii. 36 ; involved whole families, SI ; 
hence extended to national interdicts, 
ib. note. 

ExKBCiTXTs, etymology of, L 141 and 
note. 

Exile, voluntary among the Romans, 
might avert a capital sentence, v. 
32fi. 

ExoEciSM, account of, ii. US ; the only 
miraculous power assumed by pro- 
testanta, 179. 



F. 

Facciolati, great duke of Constanti- 
nople, treacherously admits Cantacu- 
zene, vii. 401. 

Fadilla, daughter of the emperor 
Marcus, executed, L 270 and note M. 

Faith, merits of, ii. 182- 

Faloandus, Hugh, character of his 
•Historia Sicula,' vii. 141, notes; 
his lamentation for his country, 142. 

Falco, Sosins, conspires against the 
emperor Pertinax, L 239* 

Falconry, introduced into Italy by the 
Lombards, v. 352 and notes : un- 



FELIX. 

known to the Greeks and Romans, 

Famine, hardly known under the em- 
pire, L 191 ; at Rome during the 
siege of Alaric, iv. 9Q ; horrors of 
9L 

Fano, battle of, ii. 15. 

Farmers of the revenue, L 301. 

Farnebb palace built of the materials 
of the Coliseum, viii. 284- 

Fabti, consular, probable account of 
the chasms in, v. 94. 

Fathers of the church, visions and 
inspirations of the, ii. 178, note ; dis- 
claimed by Cbrj'sostom, ib. note M. ; 
high tone of their morality, lft4 ; ac- 
knowledged the supernatural part of 
paganism, 26U, note ; method of gain- 
ing some idea of their spirit, iii. 428, 
note. 

Fa TIM A, dau2;hter of Mahomet, marries 

Ali, vi. 2ija- 
Fatimites, or descendanta of Ali, 

usurpations of their name, vi. 281 ; 

privileges in the Ottoman empire, ib. 
Faun, sleeping, discovery of the, v. 
139. note. 

Fausta, daughter of Maximian, mar- 
ries Cons tan tine the Great, ii. 116 ; 
her conduct towards her father, 121 ; 
her children, MB ; procures the death 
of Crispus, 353 ; story of her execu- 
tion for adultery examined, 3n4 and 
noteSf and 355 note M. 

Faustina, daughter of Antoninus Pius, 
marries M. Antoninus, L 215; her 
character, 221. 

Faustina, widow of Constantius IL, 
with her daughter Constantia, joins 
the revolted Procopius^ iii. 240. 

Faustus, price of his first printed 
Bibles, V. 285. note. 

Fava, or Feletheus, king of the 
Rugians, vanquished by Odoacer, iv. 

FELiGiBsnius, Cyprian's condemnation 
of, ii. 203, note M. 

Felix, an African bishop, martyrdom 
of, ii. 212- 

Felix, an Arian, supersedes Liberius 
as bishop of Rome, iii. 8ii ; his ad- 
herents massacred, 90- 

Felix v., pope, account of, viii. IQQ ; 
retires to the hermitage of Ripaille^ 

m 

Felix, St., miraculous tomb of atNola, 

iv. im 
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FEMALES. 

Females, superiority of establlBhed in 

Egypt, iii. 112 note. 
Fbbdusi, the Persian poet, works of, 

iii. 304, notes. 
Fbbishta, translations of by Colonels 

Dow and Briggs, vii. 146, note M. 
Ferramenta Samiata, what, ii. 10. 

note. 

Fer£aba, council of, viii. 98. 

Festivals, pagan, horror of the Chris- 
tians at, ii. 166 ; rustic, paganism 
maintained by, iii. 121 and 422, 
notes. 

FsuDAL oovERNMEKT.rudiments of may 
be discovered among the Scythians, 

iii. mL 

Fez, B^lrisite kingdom of, vi. 12D. 
FiiiR, reputed founder of the Arabian 

tribe Koreish, vi. 216, note S. 
Finances, Koman, history of, L 293, 

sqq. ; review of under Constantine 

the Great, ii. 333. 
FiKES, r^ulations for the imposition 

of, ii. 31ii and note. 
FiNQAL, whether he fought against 

Severas, L 266 ; objection, ib. note. 
FiKLAY, Mr., his theory as to the ori- 
gin of the story of BeUsarius* beggary 

examined, v. 247, vote S. 
Finks, their wide dissemination, vii. 72 

and note S. 
Fire, use of unknown to many nations, 

iv. 410, note. 

Fjre temples, introduction of, L 385. 
FiRB-sioNALs, Byzantine, vii. 2^ 
Fire, Greek, Arabian fleet destroyed 
by, vi. 38Q; account of, 322 and 
notes ; how used, 383 ; secret of, dis- 
covered by the Saracens, 3S1 ; super- 
seded by gunpowder, ib. ; works on, 
ib. note S. 

. FiRMUs, revolt of, in Egypt, ii. 26; 
put to death by Aurelian, 27. 
FiRMUs the Moor, cause of his revolt 
against Yalentinian, iii. 223; gains 
possession of Mauritania and Numi- 
dia, ib. ; attempts to deceive Theo- 
dosius, 211 ; pursuit of, and suicide, 
275. 

FiRUZ, son of the Persian king Jezde- 
gard, becomes captain of the Chinese 
guards, vi. and iwte M. 

Flaccilla, consort of Theodosius the 
Great, prevents his conference with 
the Arian Eunomius, iii. 3G4. 

Flagelij^tios, substituted for money 
jmymenls in penance, vii. 187. 



FXENUS UNCIARIUM. 

Flamens, Roman, functions of the, iii, 
407. 

Flaminiak way, distances on the, v. 
232, note. 

Plamininus, remark on the army of 
Antiochus, ii. 323, note. 

Flavian family, L 212. 

Flavian, patriarch of Constantinople, 
arraigns the heresy of Eutyches, vi. 
25. ; killed at the second council of 
Ephestis, 2fL 

Flavianus and Diodorus, introduce 
responses and psalmody, iii. 88^ 

Flax, cultivation of, L 1^0- 

Fl^chier, his Life of Theodosius the 
Great, iii. 342, note. 

Fleece, golden, probable origin of that 
fable, V. 195. 

Fleury, abb^ dc, character of his * In- 
stitutes of Canon Law,' iii. 34^ note. 

Flor, Roger de, chief of the Catalan 
mercenaries, historj- of, vii. 3B1 and 
note G, ; assassinated, 383. 

Florence besieged by Radagaisus, iv, 
II ; its origin, ib. note ; relieved by 
Stilicho, 48 ; coimcil of, viii. ; 
reunion of the Greek and Latin 
churches at the, 103^ 

Florentius, a patrician, gives his 
estate in lieu of the tax on prosti- 
tutes, ii. 342, note G. 

Florentius, pratorian prajfect in 
Gaul, oppression of, restrained by 
Julian, ii. 42ii; declines attending 
the coimcil of Julian, iii. 105 ; flight 
of, HQ.; consul and prsefect of 
lllyricum, flies on the approach of 
Julian, 117 ; condemned by the tri- 
bunal of Chalcedon and pardoned by 
Juh'an, 127. 

Florianitb, brother of the emieror 
Tacitus, usurps the puri)le, ii. IQ; 
opposed by Probus, ib. ; put to death 
by the army, 41. 

•Florin, origin of the name, viii. 94, 
note. 

Florus, prince, founder of the Courte- 

nays of Devonshire, fable of, vii. 354 

and 355, note. 
Florus, his description of the wars of 

infant Rome, viii. 202. 
Fo, Indian god, worship of, viii. IB and 

note. 

FcEDERATi, Gothic troops in the service 

of the Romans, iii. 353. 
FcENUs UKciABiuM, amoimt of, v. 314, 

note W. 
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FOLARD. 

FoLABD, Chev., on ancient warlike 
machines^ i; 152, note. 

FoiiLis, or purse, value of, iv. 74, note 
and note S. 

FoNTEMELLE, his remarks on the am- 
bition of Constantine examined, ii. 
303. note. 

Foot, Roman, L 321, note ; Greek, 
proportion of the, ii. 

FoRoKRiEs, pious, of the early Chris- 
tian ajx»l()<i;ists, ii. 218. 

Forum TsEuoNn, battle of between 
Dt>ciu8 and the Goths, L 38^ 

Framed (German spears), described, L 

FttANCB, population, ii. 339, notes; 
taxation in, and 341, note S. ; 
that name given to Gaul by the 
Franks, iv. 'dlil; limits of, under 
Charlemagne, vi. 113; invaded by 
the Arabs, 384 ; their conquests in, 
386, note S. ; their expulsion, SOS 
and note S. ; southern provinces of, 
revised by the Hungarians, vii. Z5 ; 
ix)wer of the kings of, in the eleventh 
century, Ifil ; genealogy of the royal 
house of, 352 and note ; description 
of, by Chaloocondyles the Greek 
histoRau, viii. 81* 

FuAxciscA, or Frankish battle-axe, iv. 
357 and note. 

Fraxgipani, Odo, marries the niece of 
the emperor Manuel, vii. 139. 

Franoipani, Cencio, Kcman baron, his 
violent and brutal conduct towards 
pope Gelasius II. and the cardinals, 
viu. 1S2. 

Frangipaki, origin of the name of, viii. 

m 

Frankfort, synod of, rejects the de- 
crees of the second ^sicenc Council 
respecting images, vi. Ififi^ 

Franks, their origin and confederacy, 
L 390 ; name, t6. ; applied to several 
confederacies, ib. note S. ; invade 
Gaul, 3iil ; Spain, ib. ; Mauritania, 
392 ; driven from Gaul by Probus, 
ii. 44 ; daring enterprise of, 48 ; 
their power under the sons of Con- 
stantine, 325 ; occupy the island of 
Batavia and Toxandtia, 412 ; sub- 
dued by Julian, 413 ; settle perma- 
nently in Gaul, iv. 1^ ; occupy the 
lower Germany, 123 ; customs de- 
scribed, 221 ; bloody battle with the 
Gepidae, 234 ; converted to Christi- 
Jinity, 324; subdue and civilize Ger- 



FRITIGERN. 

many, 350 ; conquer Burgimdy, 356 ; 
Aquitain, 3H0 ; countries beyond the 
Alps yielded to them by Justinian, 
and final establishment of tlje French 
monarchy, 3ii2 and note S. ; extent 
of their dominion, 363 ; laws re- 
specting homicide, iilil ; Miarchy of, 
382; invade Italy, v. 151 ; their 
ravages and distress, 152 ; again in- 
vade Italy, 231 ; defeated by Narses, 
240 i proverb resi)ecting the, vi. 180 ; 
their name applied by the Greeks 
and Arabians to all the Western 
nations, vii. 33 ; state of, in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, 34 ; military 
character and tactics, 35* 

Fbascati, town of, viii. 2JiL 

Fravitta, Gothic leader, his character, 
iii. 355 ; kills his rival Priulf, ib. ; 
conducts the war against Gainas, iv. 
143 ; defeats him on the Hellespont, 
150. 

Frederick Barbarossa, emperor of 
Germany, invades Italy, vi. 188 ; 
destrojrs Milan, ib. ; treaty with the 
league of Lomburdy, 183 ; undertakes 
the third crusade, vii. 239 ; marches 
through Anatolia, 245; captures 
Iconium, 246 ; drowned, ib. and note ; 
embassy of tlie Bomans to, viii. 20H ; 
his haughty answer, 207 ; collisions 
with the Romans, 2£^ 

Frederick II., emiwor of Germany, 
worsted by the Ix)mbards and pope, 
vi. 183 ; record of his family, ib. ; 
crusade of, vii. 2fi9 ; excommunicated 
by pope Gregory IX., 2IQ; enters 
Jerusalem, ib. ; further acquisitions, 
ib. ; toleration, ib. ; exhorts the Eu- 
ropean princes to arm against the 
Mongols, viii. 15. 

I^EDERiCK III., of Austria, last em- 
]^ror cro\vncd at Rome, viii. 258- 

Freedmen, condition of, L 178. 

Free-gifts first exacted by Maxentius, 
ii.124. 

Frejtts, a naval station, L 154. 
Frioidus river described, iii. 4QQ and 
note. 

Frisiaks invade Britain, iv. 383* 
Fbitigern, colleague of Alavivus, as 
judge of the Visigoths, assumes the 
chief command, iii. 324 ; cultivates 
the friendship of the OstrogothR, ih. ; 
escapes from Lupicinus at Marciano- 
polis, 325 ; engages the Romans at 
Salices, 329 ; forms an alliance with 
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FBOISSARD. 

the Ostrogoths and Taifalaj, 330 ; 
artful negociatioDs with Yalons, 3.t4 ; 
battle of Iladrianople, H.'^fl ; his death, 
348 ; breaks the union of the Uothic 
tribes, tb. 

Froissard, his chai'acteras a writer, 
viii. 32j note. 

Frontier garrisons, wlien first esta- 
blished, ii. 4^ 

Fronto, count, ambassador from Avitus 
to the Suevi of Spain, iv. 2fi2. 

Fruits, flowers, &c., introduction of, 
into Europe, L 1^ 

Frumektius, converts the Abyssinians, 
iii. 25. 

Fulcaris, the Herulian, general of 

Narsis, defeated and slain by the 

Franks, v. 238. 
FuLK, count of Anjou, husband of 

Melisenda, queen of Jerusalem, vii. 

2Sfi- 

FuLK of Neuilly, preaches the fourth 

crusade, vii. 288 ; interview with 

Richard 1^ 2HiL 
Funerals, Eoman, comic satires on the 

deceased at, iii. 22il ; at Juliiin's, ib. ; 

his funeral contrasted with that of 

Constantius, 227. note. 

FtTBTCM lance licimjnc conceptum," 

ceremony of pursuing stolen goods, 

V. 212 and notes. 

G. 

Gabtnius, king of the Quadi, invei<;h*d 
and murdered by Slarcellianus, go- 
vernor of Valeria, iii. 2S!L 

Gaian, patriarch of Alexandria, ba- 
nished, V. 52. 

Gaiixard, M., character of his * His- 
toire de Charlemagne,' vi. 170, 7iote. 

Gaimar, Lombard prince of Salerno, 
invites the Normans into Italy, vii, 
102. note M. 

Gainas, the Goth, deputed by Stilicho 
to take veniieance on Rufinns, iv, 12 ; 
puts him to death before the palac<! of 
Hebdomon, 13 ; deserts the service 
of Stilicho, 14; appointed general 
^inst Tribigild by Eutropius, 145 ; 
secretly favours that rebel, t4fi ; 
openly unites with him, 148 ; inter- 
view with Arcadius, who grants his 
demands, ib. ; tumult and massacre 
of his troops at Constantinople, 142 ; 
defeated on the Hellespont by Fra- 



6ALUENUS. 

vitta, 150; marches towards the 
Danube, ib. ; slain, ib. 
Gaita, wife of Robert Guiscard, her 
valour at the battle of Durazzo, viL 
124. 

Gaiub (or Caius) belonged to the legal 
sect of Sabinians, v. 279, note W. ; 
but often followed the Proculians, ib. 
note S. ; juridical authority conferred 
on, by Theodosins II., 223 ; his In- 
stitutes, 2ri8 and note; discovered 
by Nicbuhr, 2dU, note S. 

Gala, derivation of that term, vii. 21, 
note and note S. 

Galata, suburb of Constantinople, as- 
signed to the Genoese, vii. 4iM. 

Galeazzo, John, first duke of Milan, 
his connection with Bajazet, viii. 84 
and note. 

Galerius, general of Probus, ii. 44; 
associated in the empire by Diocle- 
tian, 01 ; character, ib. ; adopted son 
and son-in-law of Diocletian, 68 ; 
valour, 14 ; defeated by the Persians^ 
82 ; disgraoc, 83 ; victory over the 
Persians, M ; generous conduct to- 
wards the captives, ib. ; reply to the 
ambassador of Narses, 85 ; emperor, 
106 ; character, 107 ; schemes, 108 ; 
rage on the elevation of Constantine, 
112 ; acknowledges him as Caesar, 
ib. ; unpopular taxes, 11.^ ; invades 
Italy, 112; retreats, US; death, 
122; public works, ib.; persuaded 
Diocletian to a general persecution of 
the Christians, 2£1S ; published an 
edict of toleration, 273. 

Galileans, that appellation explained, 
ii. 2M ; doubtful whether applied to 
the followers of Judas, 237, note M. ; 
Gibbon's error in supjKJsing that 
Tacitus confounded the two distinc- 
tions, ib. note G. ; Christians so 
called by Julian, iii. 162. 

Gall, St., his hermitage in Switzer- 
land becomes a principality, v. 238, 
note. 

Gall, St., monastery burnt by the 

Hungarians, vii. 25. 
G ALLA, sister of Valentinian TI^ marries 

Theodosins the Great, iii. 383- 
Galleys, Roman, L 154; Byzantine, 

vii. 28. 

Gali-icanus and Mffccnas, senators, 
kill two prietorians, L 322. 

Gallienus associated in the em])irc by 
his father Valerian, L 389 ; opposca 
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OALLIPOLI. 

the Franks in Ciaul, 221 ; degrades 
the senate, 2M ; marries Pipa, ib. ; 
marches against the Goths, 400 ; 
character and administration, 407 ; 
meclal of, 408, notes ; considered sole 
emperor by Italy and the senate 
during the rebellion of the thirty ty- 
rants, 411 ; inhuman mandate of, 
112 ; family of, ib. note ; famine and 
tilence, 415 ; conspiracy against, ii. 
death, ib. ; names Claiiditis as his 
successor, 3 ; imprecations on, by the 
senate and people, 5^ notes ; favoured 
the Christians, 2fil ; restored the ce- 
meteries to them, ib. note. 
Gallipoli, occupied by the Catalans, 
vii. 383; rebuilt and repeopled by 
Soliman, son of Orchan, viii. 21L 
Gallus elected emperor, L 386 ; dis- 
graceful treaty with the Goths, ib. ; 
popular discontent, 387 ; murdered, 
388. 

Gallus, nephew of Constantine, escapes 
assassination, ii. 3fi5 ; made govenior 
of the East by Constantius II., 377, 
388; education and imprisonment, 
388 ; declared Caesar, ib. ; maiTics 
Constantina, ib. ; of & different mo- 
ther from Julian's, ib. note G ; cruel 
and imprudent character, 38Q ; Mag- 
nentius attempts to assassinate him, 
390 ; Domitian appointed to reform 
his government, ib. ; he and Mon- 
tius put to death by Gallus, 301; 
vacillating conduct of the latter, ib. ; 
recalled by Constantius, 302 ; dis- 
grace and death, ib. ; transferred the 
body of St. Babylas to the grove of 
Daphne, iii. 169. 

Games, secular, L 328 ; Actiac restored 
by Julian, iii. 131, note ; public, of 
the Itomans described, iv. 86, 

Gannys, eunuch, L 279. 

Garganus, mount, HannibaVs camp 
on, occupied by Totila, v. 223- 

Garibald, king of Bavaria, takes re- 
fuge with Autharis, king of Lom- 
bardy, v. 353. 

Gabizim, mountain of cursing, cross 
planted on, vi. 3L 

Gabiusons, frontier, nimiber of, under 
Constantine, ii. 323. 

Gassan, Arabian tribe, account of, iii. 
194, notes^ vi. 2Qi; serve under 
Heraclius apjainst their countrymen, 
311 ; defeated by Caled, 318. 

Gaudentius the notarj', occupies the 
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jtrovinces of Africa for Con8tantiu-% 
lii. 112 ; executed at Antioch by 
Julian, 121. 

Gaudentitjs, son of Aetius, contracted 
to the princess Eudoxia, iv. 249. 

Gaul, province of, described, L lafi ; 
divided by Augustus, ib. ; number 
of tribes in, ib. and note ; tribute, 
296. and note S. ; usurpers in, ii. II ; 
invaded by the Lygians, 44 ; not 
Christianized before the time of the 
Antonines, 211 ; slow progress of 
Christianity in, 212 ; capitation-tax, 
how levied in, 338 ; amount compared 
with modem rate, 330 ; Gibbon's 
account corrected, 341, note S. ; in- 
vaded by the Germans at the insti- 
gation of Constantius, 412 ; forty-five 
cities destroyed, ib, ; government as- 
signed to Julian, 413 ; invaded by the 
Alemanni, iii. 251; maritime pro- 
vinces invaded by the Saxons, 2n4 ; 
invaded, after the defeat of Kada- 
gaisus, by the Suevi, Vandals, Alani, 
and Burgundians, iv. 51 ; desolation 
of, 52 ; occupied permanently by the 
Goths, Burgundians, and Franks, 
128 ; they recognise the title and laws 
of Honorius and his successors, 330 ; 
seven provinces of, annual assem- 
bly at Aries, 134 ; conquests of the 
Visigoths in, 287, 

Gauls in Lombardy, i. 151 ; in Ger- 
many, 352, notts ; their belief in a 
future state, ii. HQ and note; in- 
trusted their money to their priests, 
ib. ; their contempt for the Germans, 
iv. 345 ; trade of, 362, note ; contro- 
versies respecting their relation to 
the Franks, 364. 

Gaza, Theodore, translates Aristotle 
and Theoi»hrastus, viii. 115, 

Gebgb, Arabian physician, vi. 402. 

Gebebic, king of the Goths, defeats the 
Sarmatians, ii. 3^ 

Gedrosia, district of, described, L 340, 
note. 

Geisa, Hungarian prince, his influence 

in Gennany, vii. 79. 
Gelaleddik, son of Mohammed sultan 

of Carizme, valiant defence against 

the Mongols, viii. 0 ; death, 21, 
Gelalaan jBRA of the Turks, when 

established, vii. 166. 
Gelasius, pope, abolishes the Luper- 

calia, iv. 283. 
Gelasius IT., pope, his scandalous 
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QEU. 

treatment by Frangipani and the 
Komuas, viii. ; secoud attack on, 
and flight, 193. 

Geli, site of the, ii. 81, note. 

Gelimeh, king of the Vandals in 
Africa, iv. 33b ; deposes Uilderic, v. 
91 ; defeated by Belisarius, 1D9 ; puts 
Hilderic to death, ib. ; encamps at 
Bulla, 111 ; letter to his brother 
Zano, ib, ; second defeat and flight, 
113 ; distress, UJl ; three extraordi- 
nftry requests to Pharas, ill; sur- 
rei^er, llti; behaviour at the tri- 
umph of Belisarius, USi ; retires into 
Galatia, 120. 

GKLONi,vassal-tribeof theAlani,iii.315« 

Generals, Koman, power of, L 199. 

Gekeeosity, Arabian, examples of, vi. 

Genevieve, St., diverts the march of 
Attila from Paris, iv. 232. 

Gennadius, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, his opinion of the Athauasian 
creed, iv. 335. note. 

GENNAnius, monk of Constantinople, 
denounces a union with the Latin 
church, viii. 151 ; duplicity of, ib. 
note ; installed patriarch by l(^o- 
met II., 119- 

Gesnerid, a barbarian and pagan, made 
master - general of Dalmatia, &c., 
under Honorius, iv. 95 ; extorts a 
toleration for the pagans, OIL 

Genoese, settlements of the, at Hera- 
clea and Constantinople, vii. 3fiR ; 
increase of their colony, and fortifi- 
cation of Galata, 401 ; their trade 
and insolence, ib. ; usurp the toll of 
the Bosphorus, i(M ; war with the 
emperor Cantacuzene, 400 ; naval 
victory over the Greeks and Vene- 
tians, 410 and note M. ; extort a 
monopoly from the Greeks, 411. 

Gens, Roman, defined, v. 807. 

Gknseuic, king of the Vandals in Spain, 
character, iv. HI ; defeats Herman- 
ric, king of the Suevi, ib. ; invades 
AfHca at the invitation of count Boni- 
face, 178 ; joined by the Moors, 119 ; 
assisted by the Donatists, IfiO ; de- 
feats the repentant Boniface, ISl ; 
treaty with Valcntiniau III., 185 ; 
domestic and jxjlitical difficulties, ib. ; 
surprises Carthage, IM ; allies him- 
self with Attila, 199 ; mutilates his 
son's wife, daughter of Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, 22E ; incites 
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Attila to invade Gaul, ib. ; builds a 
fleet, 253 ; conquers Sicily, ib. ; 
anchors at the mouth of the Tiber, 
25i ; sacks Rome, 2S2 ; carries the 
empress Eudoxia as a prisoner to 
Carthage, ib. ; destroys the navy of 
Majorian at Carthagona, 213; con- 
cludes a treaty with him, ib. ; pira- 
tical exi)editions, 276 ; massiicre at 
Zante, 277 ; treaty with the Eastern 
empire, ib, ; destroys the fleet of 
Basiliscus, 285 ; revival of his naval 
power, 28j6 ; persecuted his catholic 
subjects, 329. 

Gentleman, etymology of that name, 
vii. lliU, note. 

Geography and Cosmology, ancient 
ortliodox system of, v. ii2* 

• Geoponics ' of Constantino Porphyro- 
geiiitus, vii. 2. 

Georue of Cappadoda, succeeds Atha^ 
nasius at Alexandria, iii. 83; his 
tyranny, ib. ; his infamous character, 
IZl ; promoted by the Arians to the 
see of Alexandria, ib. ; his oppres- 
sions, ib. 'y massacred, 172; wor- 
shipped as a saint and martyr, 173 ; 
tutelar saint of England, ib. ; his 
identity in the latter character ques- 
tioned by Dr. Miliier, ib. note M. 

George of Pisidia, his Acroaseis, v. 
401, note. 

George, Sicilian admiral, takes Maha- 
dia, vii. 135; delivers Louis VII. 
from the Greeks, 13fl ; insiUts Con- 
stantinople, 137. 

Geokgians, religion of the, vii. 158 ; 
name whence derived, ib. note. 

Geouoen, Scythian tribe, iv. 13 ; van- 
quished by Attila, 19fl ; attributed 
supernatural powers to the Huns, ib. 

Gepid-b, ori^ of that name, L 219 ; 
uncertain whether Goths, ib. note S. ; 
subdued by Attila, iv. IM ; seize 
Sirmiimi and Belgrade, v. liiii ; their 
ironical apology to Justinian, ib. ; 
ooncjuered by the Lombards, Ifil; 
8ub<lued by the Avars and Lombards, 
3M. ; their country occupied by the 
former, ib. 

Gergovia, siege of, by Julius Csesar, 
iv. 376. 

Gerhania, town of, birth-place of 
Belisarius, v. 99^ and note S. 

Germanicu.s, L 139, note. 
Germans, ancient, occupy part of Bel- 
gium, L 156 ; were illiterate, 354; 
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houses and raiment, 3^ ; agriculture, 
3^ ; unacquainted with money, ib. ; 
manners, 351 ; beer, SI^S ; freedom, 
353 ; government, 36Q ; popular as- 
semblies, ib. ; princes and magis- 
trates, junsdictiou of, Ml ; gifts, 
31i2 ; chastity, ib. ; its causes, ; 
respect for women, ib. ; marriage 
present, ib. note ; fortitude of their 
women, ; religion, ib,; effects 
of their stiperstition, 2fi5 ; Imrds, 
3iifi ; songs, ib, note G. ; atui>es of 
their want of progress, 3S1 ; arms, 
tb, ; cavalry, ib, ; want of discipline, 
ib, ; civil dissensions, 368 ; fomented 
by the Rouiim^, iiiiil ; confetieration 
against M. Antoninus, 370 ; tribes, 
311 ; invited by Constantius II. to 
invade Gaul, ii. il2 ; destroy forty- 
five cities, ib. ; extent of their con- 
quests on the left bank of the Khine, 
ih. ; defeated by Julian at Strasburg, 
417 ; driven from tUe Upper Khine, 
118 ; religious indifiference of the, iii. 
IQ; northern, emigration of intoltaly, 
how caused, iv. M and note M. ; the 
remnant, after their defeat by Sti- 
licho, invade and settle in Gbul, ; 
the Alcmanni on the Rhine remain 
neutral, SI; character of, in lUtli 
century, IQQ ; join the fourth crusade, 
vii. 295. 

Germ ANUS, nephew of Justinian, de- 
clines to conduct the defence of An- 
tioch, V. am ; appointed to command 
an Italian ex^xidition, 222 ; charac- 
ter, ih. ; death, 230. 

Gebmanus, father-in-law of Theodo- 
sius, son of the emperor Maurice, 
resigns the purple to Phocas, v. 385. 

Gebmany, Upper and Lower, liomau 
provinces, i. 1511 ; importance of its 
history, SiS ; limits of ancient, ib. ; Gib- 
bon's account corrected, 350, note S. ; 
climate, Siiil; Gibbon's account cor- 
rected, 351. note M. ; its effects, ; 
how peopled, ib, ; Olaus Rudbeck's 
account, 353 ; cities, 355 ; game and 
cattle, 'i5Q ; metals, ib, ; population, 
358 ; Malthus* remark on, 359, note 
M. ; causes of its ix)pnlation, m. 2fiQ ; 
united by Charlemagne, vi. 114; 
emperors of, their title of emperor 
dependent on their coronation by the 
pope, 179 ; imperial crown fixed in 
the nation of, by Otho %b, ; autho- 
rity of the emperors in the election 



GLADIATORS 

of popes, 181 ; jurisdiction in Jtome, 
1H4 ; abandoned by them, 185 ; 
princes of, their independence, 183 ; 
Germanic confederation, liil ; silver 
mines of, vii. 395, note; description 
of, by Chaloocondyles the Greek his- 
torian, viii. 8fi; military power of, 
127. note, 

Gkbontius, commander in Greece, un- 
der Arcadius, iv. 24. 

Gebontius, general of the usurper Con- 
stantine, seta up Maximus as emix;ror 
in Spain, iv. 112 ; his heroic defence 
and death, ib. sq. 

Geeson, John, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
his measure for healing the pa^ml 
schism, viii. 254 and note. 

Gessoriaoum (Boulogne), Roman fleet 
at, ii. IQ ; taken by Constantius, 

Geta and Caracalla, sons of the em- 
peror Severus, discord of, L 264 ; 
accession of, 2iil ; jealousy, ib. ; Geta 
murdered, 2Q&; deified, 269. note; 
character, ib, note W. 

GETiE, whether Goths, L 375. note S. 

Getes, Jits, or Calmucks, viii. 41 and 
note M. 

Ghebers : V. Magians. 

Ghibelines, vi. ]l9 ; viii. 12L 

GiANKOKE, his *Civil History of Naples,* 
iii. 34i note, 

GiAOCB, or GraVwur, etymology of that 
name, viii. 148, note. 

GiBAMUND, nephew of Gelimer, de- 
feated, v. loe. 

Gibraltar, name whence derived, vi. 
356. 

GiLDAS, his description of Britain, iv, 
389. 

GiLDO, the Moor, brother of Fimnis, 
his revolt in Africa, iv. 15 ; brutal 
character, Ifi ; transfers his allegiance 
from Honorius to Arcadius, ib. ; de- 
clared a public enemy by the Roman 
senate, H; his quarrel with liis 
brother Mascezcl, ib. ; defeat by 
Mascezel and death, 20. 

GiLiMER, Gothic leader, killed in the 
assault of Rome by Riciraer, iv. 2S3. 

Giraffe, the, L 231. note. 

GistJLF, nephew of Alboin, first duke 
of Friuli, v. 350. 

GiUBiN, or Choubeen, surname of Bah- 
ram, v. 369 and note M. 

Gladlators, revolt of, under Probus, 
ii. 5Q ; when abolished, iv. 4Q and 
41. note S. 
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Gladstone, Mr., tax oa succeasions, L 
299. note S. 

Glass, windows, a luxury, ii. 27i note ; 
not nnknowa to the Itomans, iv. 76. 
notes il. and S. 

Glycebius made emperor of the West 
by Gundobald, iv. 224: ; resigns the 
sceptre for the bishopric of Salona, 
ib. ; assassinates Nepos, 225 ; made 
archbishop of Milan, ib. 

Gnostics, tenets of the, ii. IM ; held 
the Mosaic dispensation to have been 
superseded by Christianity, lfi2; 
their sophistry adopted by the most 
learned of the Fathers, t6. ; mostly 
Gentiles, ; derived many of their 
tenets from Oriental philosophy, ib. ; 
various sects of, 164 ; success, ib. ; 
rejected the received gospels, ib. 

Gods, pagan, and their worshippers, 
quarrels between, iii. 211. 

Godar, governor of Sardinia, revolts 
from Gelimer, Vandal king of Africa, 
V. 99, 

Godegesil, brother of Gundobald, king 
of the Burgundians, desert^s to Clovis, 
iv. massacred by Gundobald, 

ib. 

Godesgal, one of the leaders of the first 
crusade, vii. 122. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, leader of the 
first crusade, history and character 
of, vii. 19fi ; treaty with Carloman, 
king of Hungary, 202 ; menaces Con- 
stantinople, 205 ; adopted by Alexius 
Comnenus, 2Qfi; torn by a bear, 
2M; wonderful sword stroke, 21fi 
and note ; elected defender and baron 
of the holy sepulchre, 22S ; reign, 
t6. ; composes the Assize of Jerusa- 
lem, 232. 

Goo and Magog, famous rampart of, 
described, v. 88 and note ; Hun- 
garians mistaken for, vii. 02 and 
note S. 

CroouBT, character of his ' Origino dea 

Loix et des Arts,* v. 50^ note. 
GrOisviNTHA, wife of Leovegild, king of 

Spain, persecutes her grand-daughter 

Ingundis, iv. 338. 
Gold of affliction, tribute so called, 

abolished by Anastasius, v. 
Gold and silver, proportion between, L 

193 and note. 
GoLDRN-FOOTED DAME, leader of the 

female troop in the third crusade, 

vii. 211. 



GOTHS. 

Golden Horn, harbour of Constanti- 
nople, why so called, ii. 289. 

Golden mountains, v. 113 and note 
M. 

Golden spears, army of Chosroes 11^ 
so called, v. 405. 

GoM, a small grain, food of the Min- 
grelians, v. 1U4. 

GoNFANON, or Greek imperial standard, 
vii. Siil and note. 

GoNTHARis seizes the throne of Car- 
thage, v. 212 ; assassinated by Ar- 
tabem, ib. 213, note. 

GoRDiAN, proconsul of Africa, L 310 ; 
family and character, 311 ; magnifi- 
cence, ib. ; declared emperor with 
his son, 312 ; character of the latter, 
ib. ; their election ratified by the se- 
nate, 314 ; their deatlis, 315. 

GoRDiAN III., declared Caesar, L 311; 
date, 818, no<e S. ; sole emperor, 
324 ; virtues, ib. ; Persian war, 325 ; 
murdered, 3ifi ; sepulchre, ib. note. 

GoROO, or Carizme, residence of the 
king of the White Huns, 813. 

GoTHiNi probably spoke Qalician, not 
Galilean, L 352, note S. 

Goths, first appearance of, L 374 ; 
Scandinavian origin, 375; that theory 
examined, ib. note S. ; whether Ge- 
tte, ib. ; distinct from the Swedes, 
376 ; religion, ib. ; Asiatic origin, 
377, note S. ; emigration into Prus- 
sia, 378 ; subdivisions of, ih. ; whence 
denominated Ostro and Visi^ ib. 
notes ; second migration, 370 ; invade 
the Roman provinces, 3ii2; defeat 
Decius, 38 3 ; obtain a tribute from 
Gallus, 381 ; defeated by -^Imilia- 
nus, ib. ; their incursions over the 
Danube, 32a; settle in the Ukraine, 
ib. ; and Bosphorus, 32fl ; naval ex- 
peditions in the Euxine, ib. ; take 
Trebizond, 221 ; ravage Pontiis, ib. ; 
take Chalcedon and plunder liithy- 
nia, 328 ; pass the Hellespont, 322 ; 
ravage Greece and threaten Italy, 
400 ; divisions and retreat, 401 ; con- 
founded with the Sc^'thians, ib. ; 
attempt Thessalonica, ii. 6 ; defeated 
by Claudius, I ; conflict and treaty 
with Aurelian, 11 ; believed them- 
selves descended from the Get«, 12 ; 
invade lUyricum, 144 ; repulsed 
and chastised by Constantine, ib. ; 
invade Mccsia, 3fiQ ; repulsed by 
(Jonstantine., t^. ; Gibbon's erroneous 
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aooount of his defeat ; tb. note M. ; 
further defeat of the, Ml ; implore 
peace, ib. ; assist the revolt of Pro- 
copius, 2M ; subdued by Valens, ib. ; 

Bupix)rted by Hermanric, 285 ; war 
with Valens, ib. ; defeat and submis- 
sion, 28 () ; precipitated on the west^'m 
provinces of liome by the Huns, ; 
Visigoths defeated on the Dniester by 
the lluns, 318 ; implore the protec- 
tion of Valens, JilD ; who assigns 
them settlements in Thrace, 22Q; 
they cross the Danube, 321 ; their 
numbers, ib. ; elude the condition 
imposed by Valens of surrendering 
their arms, 322 ; the Ostrogoths are 
refused a passage by Valens, ib. ; 
rapacity of Lupicinus and Maximiis, 
323 ; discontent of the Viaigoths, ib. ; 
the Ostrogoths force the passage of 
the Danube, 324 ; rupture between 
the Visigoths and Romans, 325 ; they 
defeat Lupiciuus near ^larcianopolis, 
32fi ; ravage Thrace, ib. ; are joined 
by a band of their countrymen from 
Hadrianople, 322 ; fruitless siege of 
that city, ib. ; battle of Salices, 3211 ; 
ravage the country between the Da- 
nube and Hellespont, 330 ; alliance 
between the Visigoths and Ostro- 
goths, ib. ; joined by the Huns, 
Alani, &c., 331 ; overthrow Valens 
at Hadrianople, 33^; beside that 
city, 338 ; appear before Constanti- 
nople, 33S ; repulsed by a body of 
Arabs, ib. ; spread themselves to the 
Adriatic, ib. ; Gothic youth massa- 
cred in Asia, Ml ; their disorder and 
discord after the death of Fritigem, 
349 ; Athanaric*8 army enlists under 
Theodosius, ; final capitulation 
of the Visigoths, ib. ; the Ostrogoths, 
after various migrations, return in 
greater force, 351 ; fatal attempt to 
cross the Danube, ib. ; accept set- 
tlements in Thrace and Phrygia, 
352 ; serve under the Eomans, with 
the name of Foederati, 353; their 
hostile and treacherous feeling, 354- ; 
two parties under Fravitta and 
Priulf, their deadly feud, 355 ; revolt 
of after the death of Theodosius, iv. 
23; they cross the Danube and 
threaten Constantinople, ib. ; ravage 
Greece under the conduct of Alaric, 
25, sq. ; invade Italy, 31 ; join the 
standard of Eadagaisus, i5 ; Gib- 
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bon's statement limited, ib. n<^e S. ; 
besiege Rome, 90 ; second siege, SI ; 
third siege and sack, 101 ; their mo- 
deration and rehgious feeling, 102 ; 
singular example of, 101 ; their oc- 
cupation of Italy, 111 ; march into 
Gaul, 113 ; marriage gifts of the 
Visigoths, 115 and note; Gothic 
treasures, ib. and noteS.; subdue the 
barbarians in Spain, 12ft ; their settle- 
ments in Aquitain, ib. ; styled from 
their moderation guests of the Eoniaiia, 
130 ; Ostrogoths subdued by Attila, 
IQfi ; settle in Pannonia, 2ASl ; Visi- 
goths acquire Narbonne, 2Si ; checked 
by i3igidius, ib. ; conversion of the 
Groths to Christianity, 322 ; con- 
verted from Arianism, 332; Visi- 
goths converted, 340 ; Visigoths of 
Spain protected by Theodoric the 
Great, 3fi1 ; lose Aquitain, ib. ; Os- 
trogoths of Italy resign Aries and 
Marseilles to the Franks, 3fi2 ; Visi- 
goths of Spain, code of, 3fl5 and 
note ; Ostrogoths threaten Constan- 
tinople, V. 3 ; sell their reconcilia- 
tion and fidelity, ib. ; cruelties in 
Thrace, 5 ; invade Italy, 8 ; their 
condition and manners in that coun- 
try, 12 ; colony of Goths in the 
Crimaea, 82 and note ; evacuate Pan- 
nonia and Noricum, 10^ ; of Italy, 
revolt of after the recall of Belisarius, 
V. 214l ; their kingdom in Italy over- 
thrown by Narses, 23fi ; sentiments 
of the Goths towards Rome, viii. 
223. 

G06PEL8, orthodox, rejected by the 
Gnostic sects, ii. 1^ ; how and when 
composed, 206 and 207, note M. ; 
whether altered by the Christians, 
216. notes. 

Government, civil, its origin, L 3fiQ ; 
absolute, contrary to nature, iii. 129. 
note. 

Granaries, public, imder Severus, L 
259, note. 

Grasses, artificial, L ISO. 

Gratian, coimt, father of Valentinian, 
his merit and services, iii. 233. 

Geatian, son of Valentinian L and 
Severa, associated in the purple by 
his father, iii. 221 ; married to Con- 
stantia, grand-daughter of Constan- 
tine, ib. ; accepts Valentinian 11^ son 
of Justiua, as associate in the empire, 
292 ; chastises the Alemanni, 332 ; 
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valour, learns the death of 

Valens, 312 ; appoints Theodosios 
emperor of the East, ib. ; virtues and 
defects of Gratian, Sfin ; passion for 
hunting, 3iil ; fondness for the 
Alani, ii~)8 ; deserted by his soldiers 
on the approach of Maximus, 360 ; 
flight and death, ib. ; bewailed by 
the orthodox clergy, 3fiS; rejected 
the pontificate, ; Gibbon's date 
correct<jd, ib. note S. ; removed the 
statue of Victory from the senate, ib. 
Gratian, elected emperor by the 
British legions, iv. 54 ; put to death, 
ib. 

Greece overrun by the Goths, L iOQ ; 
furnishes a fleet to Licinius, ii. liii ; 
cities of, relieved and restored by 
Julian, iii. 131 ; ravagetl by Alaric, 
iv. 25 ; reduced by the Turks, viii. 
180. 

Greek church, first symptoms of dis- 
cord with the Latin, iii. 25; its 
supine superstition, vii. M ; schism 
of, 228 ; discipline of how different 
from the Latin, 219 ; schism of con- 
firmed by the reign of the Latins at 
Constantinople, Ml ; its union with 
and obedience to the Latin church 
effected by Michael Palaeologus, 313 ; 
imion dissolved, 3Ifi; articles of 
debate with the Latins at the coimcil 
of Florence, viii. 100 ; reunion with 
the Latin church, IQ2. ; acts of union, 
ib. note ; fresh schism, 122. 

Greek cities in Asia, L 229 and note. 

Greek colonies in Italy, L 157. 

Greek LixiiBATUBE studied by the 
Romans, L 125 ; revival of, vii. 32. 

Greek language and characters, use of 
by the Arabians in the puVilic ac- 
counts abolished, vi. 378 ; language, 
established as the legal tongue in the 
Byzantine empire, vii. 38; state of 
at Constantinople in the fourteenth 
century, viii. 105 ; glossaries of bar- 
barisms, ib, and note; Leo Pilatus, 
first professor of, at Florence, LLQ ; 
Manuel Chrysoloras, second pro- 
fessor, 111 ; vicious pronunciation of, 
114 and note ; study of, when intro- 
duced at Oxford, 117. note; first 
Greek book, when printed, 118, note. 

Greeks, their influence in the East, L 
125; their jealousy of Oriental 
science, vi. 404 ; their aversion for 
the Latins, vii. 278, 282 ; dissatisfied 
VOL vnr. 
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with their presence at (Constanti- 
nople, 307 ; massacre the Latins, 

Greens, faction of the Hippodrome, 
persecuted by the Blues, v. j mas- 
sacre of, 55. 

Gregorian Code, v. 271 and note S. 

Gregory Nazianzen, studies at 
Athens with Julian, ii. 3U5. note ; 
his character of the latter, and pre- 
diction, ib. ; eloquence of, iii. 38 ; 
laments the discords of the Chris- 
tians, 9fi; his invectives against 
JuUan, 136, notes ; account of, 3K.^» ; 
presented to the wretched see of 
f>asima by his friend Basil, 3Bfi ; 
becomes bishop of Nazianzus, ib. ; 
accepts the mission of Constantinople, 
ib. ; dano;ers and adventures at, 3G7 ; 
success of his preaching, ib. ; placed 
on the archiepiscopal throne by 
Theodosius in person, 268; his re- 
signation, retirement^ and death, 
372. 

Gregory of Nyssa, his account of the 
Christians of Pontus, ii. 208, notes. 

Gregory the Great, pope, receives the 
ambassadors and presents of Becared, 
king of Spain, iv. 340 ; exhorts 
queen Theodelinda to propa<!;ate the 
Nicene faith among her subjects, ib. ; 
his enmity to classic genius, v. 252 ; 
believed to have mutilated statues 
and bumetl the Palatine library, ib, ; 
birth and history, SijS ; pontificate, 
359 ; extent of his spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, ib. ; his church music and 
pompous ceremonies, 3fiQ; converts 
the Anglo-Saxons, ib. ; the last pope 
made a saint, 2fil ; temporal go- 
vernment, estates, and alms, to. ; 
political conduct, 3£2 ; saves Rome 
from the Lombards, ib. ; base flattery 
of Phocas, 28B. 

Gregory II., pope, his insolent letters 
to the emperor Leo in defence of 
image worship, vi. 14fi ; excites the 
revolt of Italy, 148, 

Gregory III., pope, implores the pro- 
tection of Charles Martel against the 
Lombards, vi. 15i and note M. 

Gregory VII., pope, reforms the cor- 
ruptions of the papacy, vi. IM ; his 
ambitious projects, ib. ; besieged by 
the emperor Henry HI., vii. 128; 
Lives of, ib. notes; delivered by 
Robert Guiscard, 129; retires to 
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Saleino, tb. ; his do8i«^ of a cru- 
aade, 112 ; founder of the papal mo- 
narchy, viii. IQii; exile, t6. ; suc- 
cessors, ib. 

Gehuouy IX., pope, excommunicates 
the emperor Frederick II., vii. 210. 

Gbegoby X., pope, receives the sub- 
mission of the Greek church at the 
council of Lyons, vii. 32S ; institutes 
the conclave, viii. 212. 

Gregobt XI., pope, final return of, 
from Avignon to Rome, viii. 250; 
death, 2ILL 

Gbeqobt Xn., pope, viii. 254 ; re- 
nounces the tiara, 256. 

Gbkqort XITT., pope, publishes a code 
of laws for Rome, viii. 250. 

Gbegort, bishop of Adrianople, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, vii. 211 
and note M. 

Gbegobt of Tours, aSccount of, iv. 
310 and note; literary character, 
380 and note, 

Gbegoky BAB-HEBRfiu8, V. Abul- 
pharagius. 

Gbegoby, praefect of Africa, comes to 
the relief of Tripoli, besieged by the 
Arabs, vi. 343; heroism of his 
daughter, 344 ; death of Gregory, 
and capture of his daughter, 345; 
their genuine history, 346. note S. 

Gbimes Dyke, L 141. note S. 

Gbimm, his hypothesis respecting the 
Goths, L 375j note S. 

Grimoald, duke of Beneventum, art- 
ful flattery of Charlemagne, vi. 174. 

Gbotius, political principles of, iii. 7i 
note; his unfounded tale of Ma- 
homet's pigeon, vi. 2fi3 note. 

Gbumbates, king of the Chionites, 
allied with the Persians, ii. 40fi ; 
summons Amida to surrender to 
Sapor, 407 ; his son killed there, ib. ; 
Sapor promises to avenge him, ib. 

GRtJTHUirai, V. Ostrogoths. 

GuAiiDiANS and wardis, Roman law of, 
V. 301 ; Gibbon's view corrected, ib. 
note S. 

GuBAZES, king of Lazica, invites Chos- 
roes Nushirvan to expel the Romans, 
v. 20Q ; repentance, ib. ; history of, 
203 ; treacherously killed by order 
of Justinian, 201 ; judicial inquiry 
into his death, ib. 

GuELFS and Ghibelins, vi. 18Q ; fac- 
tions of, vii. ; ncgociations of, 
with the Romans, viii. 12L 
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Guests of the Romans, barbarian in- 
vaders of Gaul so called, iv. IIML 
GuiBEBT, his character as an historian, 

vii. 191, note and note S. 

Guilt, how measured by the legisla- 
tor, V. 321. 

GuiBOABD, Robert, defeats pope Leo 
IX., vii, lOS; birth and character, 
110 ; etymology of his surname, 112 
and note ; saluted count of Apulia, 
ib. ; made duke by pope Nicholas II., 
113 ; Italian conquests of, 114 ; his 
daughter betrotiied to Constantine, 
son of the emperor Michael, 112 ; 
sets up a pretended Michael, ib. ; 
invades the Eastern empire, 120 ; be- 
sieges Durazzo, 121 ; burns his 
ships, 123 ; defeats Alexius C<Mn- 
nenus, 124 ; takes Durazzo, 12fi ; 
return, ib. ; delivers pope Gr^ory 
VII. from the arms of the emperor 
Henry III., 129 ; second expedition 
to Greece, 130 ; victory over the 
Greek and Venetian fleets, ib. ; 
death, 131 ; buried at Venusia, ib. 

GuNDAMDND, king of the African 
Vandals, oppresses the Catholics, iv. 

GuNDELiNA, wife of Theodatus, king 
of Italy, her intrigues with 'Iheo- 
dora, V. 129, notes. 

GuNDOBALD succeeds to the command 
of his uncle Ricimer's army, iv. 294 ; 
makes Glycerins emperor tf the 
West, lb. ; becomes king of the Bur- 
gundians, 354; defeated by Clovis, 
355; accepts military tenure under 
him, ib. 

Gunpowdeb, early use of, by the 
Chinese, iv. 240, note ; used by the 
Mongols in the conquest of China, 

viii. 10, IL and note M. ; invention 
and use oF7!Z5 and note M. 

GusTAVUS Adolphus, how represented 
by the Austrians, L 376. note, 

Guy of Lubignan, king of Jerusalem, 
character, vii. 201 ; overthrown by 
Saladin at Hittin, ib. ; captivity and 
ransom, 25B. 

Gtabus, isle of, its poverty and misery, 
L20L 



IL 

Hadj, species of Mahometan pilgrim- 
age, vi. 232, note S. 
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Hadrian, wall of, L 141, note S. ; re- 
signs the eastern conquests of Trajan, 
144 ; ctmtrasted vnth Trajan and 
Antoninus lius, ib. ; his frequent 
journeys, ib. SLndnotea M. and S. ; en- 
couraged military exercises, 148 ; 
adoption of, 213 ; character, ib. ; 
adopts Verus, 214 ; makes Trebizond 
a port, 321 ; his library at Athens, 
V. ill ; mausoleum of, converted into 
a fortress by Belisarius, 131i; de- 
scription of, ib. ; corrected, ib. note 
M. ; establishes the Perpetual Edict, 
2fil ; not the first to assume the 
legislative power, 268. note \V. 

Hadrian, prsetorian prefect, Claudian's 
epigram on, iv. 64 ; Hadrian's re- 
venge, ib, 

Hadbianople, battle of, between Con- 
stantine and Licinius, ii. Mft ; be- 
tween Valens and the Goths, iii. 335 ; 

immense slaughter at, 337 ; besi^ed 
by tlie Goths, 338. 
Haun, M., his Marcionite Gospel, ii. 

Hakem, Fatimite caliph of Egypt, his 
vice, folly, and de3ix)tism, vii. 113 ; 
assumes the character of Ood upon 
earth, ib. ; his followers the Druses, 
174 and note H. ; sacrilege at Jeru- 
salem, llii ; assassinated, %b. 

Hamadanites, Saracen dynasty of, in 
Mesoix)tamia, vi. 122^ 

Hamyabites, Arabian tribe derived 
from the Amalekites, Amazonian 
women of, vi. 318 and note. 

Hanbal, fanaticism of the sect of, vi. 
423. 

Hannibal, route over the Alps, ii. 127. 
notes ; and the Roman senate, iv. I£L 

Hannibauakus, brother of Constantino, 
ii. 348; massacred by his nephew 
Constantius, 365. 

Haknibalianus, nephew of Constan- 
tine, made Caesar with the title of 
NobUissimm, ii. 355 ; the only Ko- 
man prince distinguished by the title 
of Kitif/, ih. and 356, note M. ; re- 
sided at Ciesarea, 357 ; his kingdom, 
ib.; excluded from the empire by 
the troops, 364 ; massacred by Con- 
stantius II., 36L 

Ha]IB£atic League, vi. IM and 192, 
note M. 

Happiness, public, precarious under a 
despotism, L 217 ; the caliph Ab- 
dalrahman's reflections on, vi. 397. 



, HEINECCIUS. 

I Harbii, or sects proscribed by the Ma- 

! hometans, vi. 366. notes. 

I Hardouin, Pere, his theory respecting 

■ the ^neid, ii. 196, note. 

I Haram, Turkish delicacy respecting 

! the, viii. 5Q and notes. 

j Haran, temple of the Moon at, vi. 214. 

; Harhozan, satrap of Ahwaz.and SSusa, 
surrenders to Omar, vi. 2S1 ; inter- 
view with that caliph, ib. 
Harpies, Le Clerc's happy conjecture 

respecung, ii. 288, note. 
Harun al Kabhid, his presents to 
Charlt-magrie, vi. 116 ; wars against 
the Komaus, 4^4 ; ascends the throne, 
405 ; his title of Al Rashid or * the 
Just,' ib. ; slaughter of the Bar- 
mecides, ib. and note S. ; reception 
of the ambassadors of Nicephorus, 
ib, ; incestuous passion for his sister, 
ib. note S. ; marries her to Djafar 
the Bcumecide, ib. ; answer to ^s'ioe- 
phorus, 406 ; subdues that emperor, 
ib. ; motives for withdrawing from 
Bagdad, ib, note and note S. 
HABUtiPicES, Tuscan, consulted by 

Julian, iii. 211 and note. 
Hashemites, family of Mahomet, vi. 
212. 216. 

Hassan, son of All, wounded in the 
defence of the caliph Othman, vi. 
274 ; waives his claims to the cali- 
phate in favour of Moawiyah, 27B. 

Hassan, governor of Egypt, and lieu- 
tenant of Abdalmalek, takes Carthage, 
vi. ii^O ; destruction of that city 
wronglv ascribed to him instead of 
Musa, 351 and note 8. 

Hassan, the Janizary, valour at the 
assault of Constantinople, viii. 171. 

Hatra, or Atba, site ol, iii. 222, note 
S. 

Hawking, v. Falconry. 

Hawkwood, John, English mercenary, 
his adventures and negociatious >\ith 
the emperor John L Palasologus, viii. 
83 and note. 

Hebal, statue of, in the Caaba, vi. 
212. 

Hebdomon, or field of Mars, its dis- 
tance from Constantinople, iii. 230. 

Heeren, his history of the crusades 
characterised, vii. 277. note M. 

Hegira or era of the flight of Ma- 
homet, vi. 242 ; instituted by Omar, 
ib. note. 

HEiNECcnrs, his works on civil law, v. 

2 A 2 
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HEINICHEN. 

258, note; mistaken respecting the 
edicts of the praetors, 266. note W. ; 
and respecting the perpetual Edict of 
Hadrian, 268^ note W. 

BxiNiciiEN, ou the interpolated passage 
of Josephus, ii. 235, note M. 

Hejaz, province of Arabia, vi. 1^ ; 
meaning of the name, ib. note 3. 

Uelkka, mother of Constantine the 
Great, ii. IQQ; converted to Chris- 
tianity by her son, iii. 3^ note. 

Helena, sister of Coustautius IL, mar- 
ries Julian, ii. ; dies in childbed, 
iii. 112- 

Helkna, consort of CJonstantine Por- 
pliyru^cuitus, saves her husband's 
life, VI. 1D3 ; administration of, ib. 

Helena, mother of the last Comneni, 
lieroism in burying her children, viii. 
182. note M. 

Helena, city of, llliberis whence so 
called, ii. 376, note. 

HeuqoIiAND, how peopled, iv. 399, 
note S. 

Heliopolis taken by the Saracens, vi. 

am 

Hei.l, Mahomet's, vi. 235. 

Hellespont, current of the, ii. 148, 
7iote ; described, 290, whether justly 
called hroadj ib. and note. 

Helmichis, his intrigue with Rosa- 
mond, queen of Alboin, v. 339 ; as- 
sists her revenge, ib. ; murdered by 
her, 3ML 

Helvetu, L 358. note. 

Hendikos, king of the Burgundians so 
called, iii, 2fil. 

Hengist and Hobsa undertake the de- 
fence of Britain, iv. 382 ; are mythi- 
cal persons, ib. note S. ; Hengist 
erects a kii^dom of the Jutes in 
Kent, 388. 

Henoticon, the, of the emperor Zeno, 
account of, vi. 3L 

Henby the Fowleb, king of Germany, 

vi. 119 ; his victory over the Hun- 
garians, vii. 7L 

Henbt III., emperor, alliance with 
Alexius Comnenus, vii. Lil; his three 
sieges of Rome, 12^ ; gets possession 
of it by bribery, tb. ; sets up Pope 
Clement HI., ib. ; crowned in the 
Vatican, ib. ; flies before Robert 
Guiscard, 129. 

Henry VI., emperor, conquers Sicily, 

vii. IM; his cruelty and avarice, 
14g. 



UKEACLIUS. 

Henry IV., of France, resemblance to 
Clovis, iv. 353 ; answer of a Spanish 
ambassador to, vii. 379. 

Hemby, brother of Baldwin succeeds 
to the empire of Constantinople, vii. 
222 ; character, 222 ; repulses the 
Bulgarians, 221 and note M. ; con- 
cludes a truce with them, 3.^ ; 
liberal policy, ib. ; opposed the pride 
and avarice of the clergy, 225 ; 
death, ib. 

Henry the Wonderful, duke of 
Brunswick, account of, vii. 395, 
notes. 

Heptarchy, Saxon in Britain, iv. 289 ; 
i wrongly so called, ib. note M. 
I Hera, cave of, near Mecca, firequented 
I by Mahomet, vi. 222* 
Heraclea Pontica, razed by Harun- 

al-K;vshid, vi. 406. 
Heraoleonas, son of Martina, associ- 
ated in the empire with Constantine. 
son of Heraclius, vi. 12 ; deposed and 
mutilated, 74. 
Heracllan, count, perfidiously executes 
Stilicho, by command of Olympius, 
iv. 61 ; assists Honorius against Atta- 
ins, IQQ ; oppresses the Italian fugi- 
tives from the sack of Rome, 107 ; 
revolts. 111 ; defeat and death, 118. 
Heraollanus conspires against Gal- 

lienus, 11.2^ 
Heraclius, son of the exarch, expedi- 
tion against Phocas, v. 388 ; captuies 
and beheads him, £^ ; elected em- 
peror, ib. ; genealogical table, ib. 
note S. ; condemns Orispus to a mo- 
nastery, 390 ; suppliant embassies to 
Chosroes II., 29ii ; contemplated 
flight to Carriage, ib. ; nearly cap- 
tured by the Avars, 391 ; submits 
to a Persian tribute, ib. ; his incon- 
sistent character, 29S ; incestuous 
marriage, ib. • first expedition against 
the Persians, 399 ; camp and di»ci- 

?line at Issus, 400; defeats the 
ersians, 401 ; second Persian expe- 
dition, 402 ; threatens Casbin and 
Ispalian, iQ2 ; defeats the Persians, 
404 ; takes Salban, ib.; personal 
prowess on the banks of the Sarus, 
ib. ; defensive war on the Phasis, 
40fi ; alliance with the Turks, ib. ; 
third Persian expedition, 408 ; valour, 
409 ; takes and plunders Dasf agerd, 
ib. ; return, 410 ; concludes a peace 
with Siroes, 413 ; enters Constanti- 
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HER ACM US. 

nople in triumph, i&. ; pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, 414 ; Ecthesis of, vi. 42 ; 
a Maronite, 5B ; apparent glory and 

real weakness, ih. ; aeath, 73 ; enter- 

taiiis ail ambassador of Mahomet, 

251 ; declining energy of, and flight 

from Syria, ; date of his death, 

335, note. 
Hekacliub, the Cynic, encoun^ea Pro- 

copius in his revolt, iii. 239, note M. 
Hebaci.ius, the praefect, his expedition 

against Geuseric, iv. 283-; joins the 

expedition of Basiliscus, 
ELEBACLros, exarch of Africa, refuses 

obedience to Phocas, v. 388. 
Heuaclius, favourite eunuch of Valen- 

tinianlll., incites him against A3tius, 

iv. 249 ; assassinated, 251. 
Her^um, summer palace of Theodora, 

V. la, 

Herat, story of the fire temple and 

mosque at, vi. 368. 
Hkbculoss, columns of, L 
Hebculiamb, guards of Diocletian, ii. 

22- 

Hkrcultus, title of Maxiniian, ii. 67. 

HiiiicYKiAN FOREST, its state in the 
time of Cajsar, L 3.=S1. 

Hereditaby succession, its advan- 
tages, L 304. 

Heresy, origin of, ii. 163 ; Constan- 
tine's edict against, iii. 41 ; severe 
edicts of Theodosius the G reat against, 
213- 

Hermanbic, king of the Ostrogoths, 
his conquests, iii. 282 sq. ; etymology 
of his name, ih. note S. ; Gibbon's 
account legendary, ih, ; assists the 
Goths, 285 ; his dominions invaded 
by the Huns, 312 ; death, ib. 

Hebmanbic, king of the Suevi in Spain, 
defeated by Genseric, iv. 177. 

Hebm ENEOiLD, SOU of Lcovcgild, king of 
Spain, converted to the orthodox faith 
through his wife Ingundis, iv. 338 ; 
heads a catholic rebellion, ib. ; put 
to death by his father, 339 and note 
S. ; canonized, ib. 

Herminiakus, Claudius, his severity 
towards the Christians, ii. 244. note. 

Hebmits, ori^n and history of, iv. 
306. 

Hebmodorus, the Ephesian, assisted in 
framing the laws of the twelve tables, 
V. 2G1 and note S. 

Hermooenes, general of the cavalry, 
murdered by the Constantinopolitans 



HIIJ)IBALD. 

whilst attempting to expel bishop 

Paul, iii. 9L. 
IIermogenian code, v. 211 and note S. 
Hero and Leandcr, story of, ii. 29Q and 

note M. 

Hebod, son of Odenathus, murdered, 

ii. 21- 

Hebodes Atticus, munificence of, L 
182. aq. ; 194. note, 

Hbbodian, his Life of Alexander Se- 
verus preferable to that in the Au- 
gustan History, L 293, note. 

Hebodian, officer of Justinian, delivers 
Spoleto to the Goths, v. 22JL 

Herodians, sect of, ii. 153, nufeit. 

Herodotus, his account c' ihe Persian 
worship, L 335. 

Hebuli, subdued by Hennanric, iii. 
283 ; emigrations of the, v. 14 ; eth- 
nology of the, ib. note S. ; under 
Narses, refuse to serve after his de- 
parture, 150 and note. 

HiERAFuLis, city and temple of, iii. 
181 ; Julian's halt at,, ISS ;. called 
* Ninus vetus,' ib. note ; site of, ib. 
note S. ; called Bambyce, ib. 

HiERABCHY, imi»('rial, ii. 304. 

HiEBOCLES, Elagabalus' husband^ L 283. 
note. 

HiEBOOLYPracs, explained to Germani- 
cus by the Egy ptian priests, ii. 400, 
note ; probable origin of, ib. 

HiLARioN, St., preserves Epidaums 
from being swallowed up by the sea, 

iii. 293. note. 

HiLABiON, the Sjrrian anachoret, iv. 
30P, 300 and note. 

HiLARius, senator of Antioch, iii. 389 ; 
made governor of Palestine by Theo- 
dosius, 391. 

Hilary, pope, obliges the emperor 
Anthemius to renounce his principles 
of toleration, iv. 281- 

HiLABY, bishop of Poitiers, his account 
of the Oriental clergy, iii. 58 ; la- 
ments the diversity of creeds, 5S; 
opinion on the Homoioousion, fil ; 
long ignorance of the Nicenc creed, 
ib. ; supports Athauasius against 
Constantius II., 8£L 

HiT-T>ERic, king of the African Vandals, 
character, iv. 329 ; v. 92 ; deposed 
by Gelimer, ib. ; Justinian interferes 
in his favour, 98 ; executed by Geli- 
mer, 109. 

HiLDiBALD elected commander of the 
Goths of Italy, by the influence of 
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BIKDOOB, 

Uraiaa, v. 215 ; puts Uiaias to death, 

ib. ; assassinated, ib. 
Hindoos, their religion not that of 

Zoroaster, vi. 308, note. 
HiNDosTAK, expeditions of Mahraud 

the Gaznevide into, vii. 148 ; con- 
quered by Timour, viii. ifi. 
HioNO-NOU, whether identical with 

the Huna, iii. 307^ note 8. 
Hippo Heqius, colony of described, iv. 

182 ; besiof^ed by Genaeric, ib, ; death 

of St. Augustiu at, ib. 
HipPOLYTUs, his refutation of heresies, 

vi. 5j note and note S. 
HiRA, Arabian tribe, vi, 
HiRA reduced by Cal^ vi. 2^ ; site 

of, ib. note S. 
HiSMAHELiT^, Slavonian tribe, vii. 19 

and note S. 
History, principal subjects of, L 311 ; 

Eastern, defective before the time of 

Mahomet, 407. 
HoLAOOtr Khan, grandson of Zingis, 

ct>nquer8 Persia and the empire of 

the caliphs, viii. 12 and note M. 
HoMERiTEs conquered by the Abyssi- 

nians, v. 2QL 
Homer, Julian*s admiration for, iii. 

138 ; Florentine edition of, viii 118, 

note. 

Homicide, how punished by St. Basil, 
iii. 394, note; fines for among the 
Franks and Ripuarians, iv. 367 ; rates 
of, 3Ubi a8L 

H0M0100U8IAN8, Arian sect of, iii. 61. 

HoMoou&ioN, term explained, iii. 56 ; 
established by the Council of Nice, 
ib. ; different interpretations of, 51 
and note. 

Honain, war of, vi. 255a 

HoNAiN, Arabian physician, chief trans- 
lator of the Greek writers, vi. 400, 
note. 

HoNovou founds the Chinese dynasty 
of Ming, viii. QL. 

Honoria, sister of Valentinian III., ad- 
ventures of, iv. 2211 ; her advances to 
AttUa, 23iL 

H0NORIAN8, troops in the service of the 
usurper Constantine, so ^called, iv. 
56 ; how composed, i&. note 

H0NORIU8, walls of, ii. 17^ note S. ; suc- 
ceeds to the empire of the West, iv. 
1 ; marries Maria, daughter of Stili- 
cho, 21 ; character of Honorius, 22 ; 
flies from Milau on the approach of 
Alaric, 34 ; takes refuge in liavenna, 



HOSEIN. 

35, note S. ; celebrates his triumph 
over the Goths at Rome, 39 ; abo- 
lishes gladiatorial shows, 41 (y. iwte 
S.) ; lixea his residence at Ravenna, 
41 ; becomes suspicious of Stilicho, 
59 ; visits the camp at Pavia, ; 
permits the death of Stilicho, 61 ; 
rejects the service of all but Catho- 
lics, 62 ; exasperates the foreign 
auxiliaries to join Alaric, 68 ; im- 
prudent letter respecting the latter, 
96 ; consents to share his empire 
with Attalus, 99 ; his offer rejected, 
ib. ; deserted by Jovius and Valens, 
100 ; supported by Heraclian, count 
of Egypt, ib. ; degrading submission 
to Alaric, IQl ; insulting proclama- 
tion a<z;ainst, ib. ; laws for the relief 
of Italy, after its evacuation by the 
Goths, 116 ; Spanish triumph, 128 ; 
recognizes the independence of Bri- 
tain and Armorica, 131 ; associates 
Constantius in the empire, ill ; fond- 
ness for and quarrel with his sister 
Placidia, 112 ; death, ib. ; persecuted 
the Donatists in Africa, 179. 

Honour, three ranks of, introduced by 
Constantine, ii. 305. 

HoRMisDAS, prince of Persia, witty 
sayings of, ii. 400, note; becomes 
general of Julian, iii. 192; his sin- 
gular adventures, ib. ; Sapor's mes- 
sage to, for peace, 2£16 ; his son aids 
the revolt of Prooopius, 240; made 
a proconsul, ib. 

HoRMonz, son of Nushirvan, succeeds 
to the Persian throne, v. 367 ; his 
tyranny and vices, ib. ; danger of his 
kingdom, 368 ; envy and insult to 
Bahram, 370 ; deix)sed and im- 
prisoned, 311 ; pleads his cause be- 
fore the nobles, ib. ; condemned, t6. ; 
put to death by Bindoes, 312 and 
note M. 

HoRMUz contends for the tiirone of 

Persia, ii. 8L 
Horns, military, of the Germans, iii. 

325, note. 

Horses, Venetian, excellence of, v. 251 
and note ; Arabian, account of, vi. 
199 ; bronze, carried by the Vene- 
tians from Constantinople to the 
place of St. Mark, vii. 319^ note. 

H08EIN, son of Ali, rebels agamst Yezid, 
vi. 218 ; his trapcal death, 219 ; 
Persian festival of liis martyrdom, 
2j<Q and note. 
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HOSPITALERS. 

Hospitalers, knights, vii. 23L 

HosTiLiAKUS, son of Decius, elected 
emperor, L B86 ; death, 387t 

IIoDRis, Mahomet's, vi. 236. 

Houses, Roman, loftiness of, iv. £B ; 
inconvenience of, ih. ; rent, ib. ; 
number of, 8iL 

Howell, character of his ' History of 

, the World,* ii. 221. 

Hugh, king of Bur^mndy, marrieB Ma- 
rozia, vi. 135 ; insults her son Al- 
beric, and is expelled by him, ib, 

Hugh, count of Vermandois, a leader 
in the first crusade, vii. 12fi ; why 
styled * the Great,' 121 and note S. ; 
receives the golden standard of St. 
Peter from the pope, 2^ ; brought 
as a captive to Constantinople, 2Q4 ; 
his pompous titles, ib. and note S. 

Hughes, Mr., character of his tragedy of 
the ' Siege ofDarnascus,* vi. 311,no<e. 

Hugo, king of Italy, pedigree, vii. 24: ; 
protiigacy, 2iL 

Human bacb, happiest period of the, L 
21fi ; diminution of the, under Gal- 
lienus, 415 ; nature, two natural pro- 
pensities of, ii. IM ; Gibbon's opinion 
examined, 185, note M. 

Hume, his *"Natural History of Re- 
ligion,' L 165. note ; corrected, 249, 
note ; his difficulty as to the extent 
of the im[KTial palace at Rome, 2G7, 
note ; his remark on intolerance, 'dM 
notCy and note S. 

Hungarians, works on the history of 
the, vii. 70i notc^ and note M. ; de- 
scended from the Turks, ib. \ emi- 
grations, ib. ; Finnish origin and 
language, H and note 8. ; original 
abode, »6. ; first appearance on the 
Danube, 72, note S. ; manners and 
tactics, 13 ; first establishments and 
inroads, Hi ; defeated by Henry the 
Fowler, 77^ humbled by Otho the 
Great, 18. 

Hungabt, Great, iii. 313. 

Hungary, how occupied, iv. 102 and 
note S. ; state of, under Charle- 
magne, vi. US; conquered by the 
Mongols, viii. 14. 
HuKiAPKS, John, his campaign against 
the Turkci, viii. 122 ; defeat at Varna, 
132 ; history of, 133 ; elected go- 
vernor of Hungary after the death 
of Ladislaus, ]l4 ; conduct at the 
Kattle of Cossova, ih. ; defence of 
Belgrade, ih. ; death, IHfi, 



HYPHA61S. 

HuNNERic, son of Genseric, king of 
the Vandals, marries Eudocia, 
daughter of Valcntinian III., iv. 211 ; 
[Kriiccutes his Catholic subjects, 329. 

Huns, origin and seat, iii. and 
note S. ; conquests in Scythia, 307 ; 
war with the Chinese, 3Qfi; defeat 
Kaoti, ib. ; are vanquished by the 
arms and policy of Vouti, 310 ; 
their emigrations, 312 ; establish 
themselves in Sogdiana, ib. ; this 
division called Euthalites, ih. ; or 
rather Ephthalites, ib. note S. ; also 
Wldte JJunSj 313 ; their wars with 
Persia, ib. ; Huns of the Volga, ib. ; 
subdue the Alani, 315 ; attack the 
dominions of Hennanric, 316 ; their 
Ugliness, ib. and note S. ; fable of 
their origin, 311 ; defeat the Goths 
on the Dniester, 31fi; vanquished 
and driven northwards by the Geou- 
gen, iv. 44 ; driven from Thrace, 
160 ; revival of their power under 
Attila, 191 ; settlement in Hun- 
gary, 192 ; assist the usurper John, 
ib. ; extort a tribute from Theo- 
dosius the Younger, ih. ; human 
sacrifices, 105 ; believed by the 
Geougen to have power over the 
elements, 196. note; ravage the 
East in the reign of Arcadius, 1^2 ; 
attack the Persians under Attila, 
198 ; invade the eastern empire, 
199 ; ravines on the Illyrian frontier, 
2QQ', barbarous mode of warfare, 
2iIL; estimation of their Roman 
captives, 203; invade and ravage 
Gaul, 231 ; invade Italy, 239 ; dis- 
solution of their empire after the 
death of Attila, 241 sq. ; invade 
Britain, 389. 

Hunting of wild beasts, use and abuse 
of, L 230^ 31L ^ote. 

Hycsos, or Shepherd Kings, conquerors 
of Egypt, vi. 206, note and note M. 

Hymettus, bees and honey of, vii. 3Sfi 
and note. 

Hypatia, daughter of Thoon the ma- 
thematician, her beauty and learn- 
ing, vi. 14: ; murdered by Cyril, 
patriarch of Alexandria, ib. 

Hypatius, nephew of the emperor 
Anastasius, crowned by the people 
in the Nika sedition, v. 54j ex- 
ecuted, 55, 

Hyphasis, march of Alexander the 
Great to the, L 165. 
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Ibas of Edessa, condemned of heresy, 
vi. 39. 

Iberta reduced by Trajan, L 113; 
kiugs of, nominated by the Romans, 
ii. 8&; how Christianized, iii. 24, 
note M. 

Ibertak and Caspian gates of mount 
Caucasus, v. 88 and note M. 

Iberians subdued by Sapor, iii. 278. 

Ibn HishIm, his biography of Ma- 
homet, vi. 238, note S. 

Ibn Ibchac, his biography of Mahomet, 
vi. 238, note S. 

Ibrahim, chief of the Abbassides, 
seized and imprisoned by tlie Om- 
miades, vi. 391. 

Ibrahim, son of Aglab, lieutenant of 
Hamn, founds the dynasty of the 
Aglabites, vi. 420. 

Ibrahih, vizir of Amurath II., his 
virtues, viii. 68 ; descendants, t6. 
note, 

IcASiA, loses the hand of the emperor 
Theophilus, vi. S3. 

IcENi, British tribe, L 157. 

IcHOOLAKS, Turkish class of, viii. 74. 

IcHTHYOPHAOi, or fish-catcrs, of Ge- 
drosia, L 840, note ; vi. 198 and note. 

IcoNiuM, or Cogni, capital of the sul- 
tans of Roum, vii. 239 and note S. ; 
taken by Frederick Barbarossa, 241^. 

Iconoclasts, accoxmt of the, vi. 140 ; 
hisU»ries of, ib. noie^ and note M. 

Idatius, his aocount of the barbarian 
invasions of S])ain, iv. 124. 

Idolaters easily converted, iii. 421, 

Idolatry, account of that term, iii. 
100, note. 

loiLTUM, isle of, a refuge for the 
Romans after the sack of Alaric, iv. 
107. 

Igmazf^t, king of the Isaflenses, sur- 
renders the body of Firmus the 
Moor to Theodosiufl, iii. 215 ; length 
of the war between him and Theo- 
dosius, ib. note M. 

Ignatius, St., quoted traditions, ii. 
164, note ; vindicated, tb. note G. ; 
his escape from martyrdom, 245, 
note ; his ardent desire for that "dis- 
tinction, 252. ; object of his epistle 
to the Smyrnwans, vi. 5, note. 



INCOME TAX. 

Ignatius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
superseded by Photius, vii. 28Q ; re- 
' stored by Basil the Macedonian, 281. 
1 Igor, son of Ruric, attacks Constan- 
tinople, vii. 82- 

Igours, Vigours, or Ouigors, Tatar 
race of, iii. 302 and note S. ; finally 
extinguish the empire of the Huns, 
iv. 248; were a Mongolian tribe, 
vii. 72i note S. 

Ikshidites, Saracen dynasty of, vi. 

Ilerda, or Lerida, L 392. note. 

luuu, design of removing the empire 
to, ii. 90^ note. 

Illiberis, council of, ii. 202 ; city of 
named Helena after Constantine's 
mother, 376, n(4e. 

Illustrious, rank of, ii. 305. 325. 

Illyricum, described, L 158 and note ; 
western, annexed to the eastern em- 
pire of Theodosius the Younger, iv. 

m. 

Images, worship of, momentous con- 
sequences of the dispute concerning, 
vi. IM ; derived from paganism, lli5 ; 
when established, 136; 0})]x>sition 
to, 140 ; condenmed by the council 
of Constantinople, 141 ; restored by 
Irene, 163 ; nnally established by 
Theodora and the second council of 
Nice, m 

Imams, twelve Persian, vi. 280 ; sanctity 
of Mahadi, the twelfth and last, ib, 

Imatts, mount, v. 173. 

I31MA, daughter of Charlemagne, her 
marriage with Eginhard, vi. 170, 
note. 

Immjb, battle of and defeat of Macrinus, 

L 279 and note ; battle of between 
Aurelian and Zenobia, ii. 23j note 
(y. Antioch). 

Immortals, royal Persian cavalry so 
called, iii. 212 and note. 

iMrEBAToR, nature of that title, and 
use by the Roman emperors, L 198, 
note, and note S. ; altered meaning 
of that word under Diocletian, ii. 93^ 

Ina, king of Wessex, laws of, iv. 322 
and notes. 

Incarnation, history of the doctrine 
of the, vi. 2* 

Incest, Roman law of, v. 22S; in- 
fringed and altered by the emperor 
Claudius, ib. note S. 

Income tax under Constantine, ii. 341 ; 
called Lustral Contributuniy 342. 
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Ikdia, commerce of the Romans with, 
L 192 and notes ; ambassadors from 
to Constantine, ii. 3G2 and note; 
ignorance of the Romans respecting, 
iii. 180, note; science of, whether 
borrowed from the Greeks, v. 178 
and 720^6 M. 

Indian commodities taxed by Alex. 
Sevenis, L 2S^ ; price, ib. note. 

Indictionb, date of that sera, ii. 130, 
note ; name and use, whence derived, 
333 ; origin and nictliod of* using, 
ib. note S. ; name transferred to the 
tribute which it prescribed, 334 and 
337, note S. 

Indulge>ces, papal, origin and nature 
of, vii. lai. 

Infants, exposed and abandoned, Con- 
stantine*» law to prevent tliis crime, 
ii. 142 ; often rescued by the Chris- 
tians, 201. 

Infernal regions, ancient notions of, 
ii. 170 aud note. 

Ingo destroys the temple of Upsal, L 
3m 

Inqulphus, secretary of William the 
Conqueror, accompanies the great 
pilgrimage to Jeruiudem, vii. 176. 

Ingunois, consort of Hermeneg^ild, her 
persecution by Goisvintha, and ita 
effects, iv. 338. 

Inheritance, Roman law of, v. 306 sgg. 

Injuries, Roman law concerning, v. 
314. 

Innocent, bishop of Rome, accom- 
panies the embassy to Alaric, iv. ^ 

Innocent II., pope, excommunicates 
Roger king of Sicily, vii. 133 ; con- 
demns the heresy of Arnold of 
Brescia, viii. 195. 

Innocent III., pope, persecutes the 
Albigeois, vii. 58; character, 2fil; 
promotes the fourth and fifth cru- 
sades, 2fi8 ; proclaims the fourth 
crusade, 288; excommunicates the 
crusaders for attacking Zara, 2Sfi; 
reproaches their conduct at Constan- 
tinople, 313. 

Inquisition, establishment of the, vii. 

m 

Inqttisttors, relifTious, first established 
by Theodosius the Great, iii. 374. 

Institutes of Justinian, publication 
of, V. 283 ; analysis of, 282- 

Insula, or Roman lodging-house, iv. 
88, note. 

Interest of Money, Roman law of, v. 
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314 and notes; condemned by the 
fathers and clergy, ib. and note. 

Interregnum after the death of Aure- 
lian ; both the senate and the army 
decline to elect an emperor, ii. 34 ; 
length of, ib. note S. 

Intiline, province of, ii. 81 and notes. 

Investitures, papal, to the Normans, 
vii. m 

loNA, isle of, its monasticism and learn- 
ing, iv. 300, 310, vote. 

Ireland, contemplated reduction of, by 
Agrioola, L lib; (Erin or leme), 
whence colonized, iii. 207. sq. 

Iren^us, did not enjoy the gift of 
tongues, ii. 118 and note M. 

Irene, an Athenian orphan, marries 
Leo IV., emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 85 ; appointed guardian of their 
son Constantine, M; zeal in 
restoring images, ib.; disputes the 
empire with her son, ib. ; blinds and 
deposes him, 81 ; her reign, ib. ; 
deposed and banished by Niccphonis, 
ib. ; restores the worship of images, 
1£3 ; persecutes the iconoclasts, ib. ; 
correspondence of Charlemagne with, 
179. 

Irene, or Pansophia, concubine of 
Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, 
epigram concerning, vi. 28 and note. 

Irnac, youngest son of Attila, retires 
into Lesser Scythia, iv. 2A&^ 

Ibok, Siberian, its excellence and 
plenty, v. 173, note. 

IsA, son of Bajazet, his reign, viii. SL 

Isaac Comnenus, defeats the troops 
of Micliael IV. and is crowned 
emperor at Constantinople, vi. 113 ; 
abdicates in favour of Constantine 
Ducas, ib. 

Isaac II., Angelus, heads an insurrec- 
tion against Andronicus L Com- 
nenus, and ascends the throne of 
Constantinople, vi. 130; character 
and reign, vii. 285 ; scandalous em- 
bassy to Saladin, ib. ; acknowledges 
the independence of the Bulgarians, 
28fi; deposed, blinded, and imjiri- 
soned by his brother Alexius, 281 ; 
restored by the Crusaders, 305 ; in- 
terview with the Latin ambassadors, 
ib. ; deposed by Mourzoufle, 31Q ; 
death, to. 

Isaac, son of John Comnenus, con- 
cedes the crown to his brother 
Alexius, vi. 117. 
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Isaac, an Armenian bishop, his defence 
of King Artosires, iv. 1 <>fl. 

IsAURiAKS, rebellion of the t^inst 
the emperor Gallienus, L 414 ; chas- 
tised by Probus, ii. 43 ; besiege Se- 
leucia, 3115 ; incursions of the, v. 
81 ; war with Anastasius, 82 ; re- 
duced to submission, ib. 

IsDiGQKE, ambassador from Chosroes to 
Justinian, his pomp and eloquence, 
V. 20L 

Isidore the Milesian, colleague of the 
architect Anthemius, v. 13, 

IsiiK>RE, archbishop of Riisj«ia, receives 
a cardiual's hat for asseiitiug to the 
union of the Greek and Ijatin 
churches, viii. 101; condemned and 
imprisoned in Russia, IM; legate 
from the Pope to Cous tan tine Palaeo- 
logus, US. ; his escape at the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, 174. 
notes and note M. 

1 818 and Serapis, their tenlples at 
Rome, L 169, sq. ; worship of, iii. 
41L 

Islam, meaning of that term, vi. 222. 
note 8. ; four practical duties of, 234, 
note S. 

IsMAEL, progenitor of the Arabs, vi. 
202- 

IsMAEL, the Seljuk, his conversation 
with Mahmud the Gaznevide, vii. 
152- 

IsMAEL Beg, prince of Sinope, sur- 
renders to the Turks, viii. 182 ; his 
revenues, ib. note. 

Ism A elites, Shiite sect, account of, vi. 
417. note S. 

Isocrates, price of his lessons, v. 91^ 

Tssus, city of, v. 400 and note. 

IsTER, Lower Danube why so called, 
L 159 and note. 

ISTRiA, annexed to Italy, L l'^7. 

Italica, birthplace of Trajan, Hadrian, 
and Theodosius, iii. 343 and note. 

Italian, modem language how formed, 
v. 350 and note M. 

Italians, their character in the six- 
teenth century, iv. 109; separated 
from the Goths, by Theodoric, v. 12, 

Italy described, L151; divided into 
eleven regions by Augustus, ib. ; its 
distinction from the provinces, 171 ; 
singular change in the application of 
its name, ii. 314, note S. ; invaded 
by the Goths under Alaric, iv. 31 ; 
kingdom of, Western empire reduced 
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to the, iv. ^111; miserable state of 
under Odoacer, 303; reduced by 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, v. lOj 
flourishing state of imder him, 22 ; 
invaded by Belisarius, 132 ; oppres- 
sion of by Justinian's generals and 
by his minister Alexander, 217 ; in- 
vaded by the Pranks and Alemanni, 
237 ; civil settlement of by Justinian 
after its reduction by Karses, 2M ; 
d(.'soJ|ition caused by the Gothic war, 
242 ; conquests of the Lombards in, 
337 ; harassed by them, 346 ; how 
divided between them and the ex- 
arcliato of Ilavenna, 348 ; at the in- 
stigation of Pope Gregory II. revolts 
from the Emperor Leo the Isaurian 
in the cause of image worship, vi. 
HH ; Byzantine dominion preserved 
in till the time of Charlemagne, 150 ; 
extent of his empire in, 174 ; rise of 
the cities of, Ifil; ravaged by the 
Hungarians, vii. Ifi; conflict of the 
Saracens, Latins, and Greeks in, OfL 

Ithacius, bishop, his cnielty, iii. 376. 

Itinrbabt from the wall of Antoninus 
to Jerusalem, L 188. note ; of Alex- 
ander, ii. 370, note M. ; of Trajan, ib. 



J. 

Jaafar, kinsman of Mahomet, heroic 
death at Muta, vi. 257. 

Jabalah, chief of the Christian Ara- 
bians of the tribe of Gassan, account 
of, vi. 312 and note. 

Jacob, son of Leith, his pious robbery, 
vi. 121 ; founds the dynasty of the 
Soffarides, ib. ; makes war on the 
caliph, ib. ; death, ib. 

Jacobites, or Monophy sites, account of, 
vi. 53 ; persecuted by Justin, ib. ; 
name of Jacobites derived from 
James Baradseus, M; absurdity of 
their tenets, 55 ; austerity, ib. ; of 
Egypt, form an alliance with the 
Arabs during the siege of Memphis, 
332 ; their mission to Gairoan, 370. 

Jalula, Yezd^erd defeated at by the 
Saracens, vi. 296. 

Jambs, St., romances concerning, ii. 
212. 

James, St., bishopof Edessa, his mira- 
cles there, ii. 372, note. 

Jane, sister of the Count of Savoy, 
marries Andronicus the Yoxmger, 
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emperor of Constantinople, and as- 
sumes the name of Anne, vii. 32a ; 
conspires against the regent John 
Cantacuzcne, 397. 

Jake, queen of Naples, arraigned before 
Hieozi, for strangling her husband, 
viii. 23fi ; parallel of with Mary of 
Scotland, ih. note. 

Janizahies, destroy the Hippodrome 
of Constantinople, ii. 298, note G. ; 
account of the institution of the, viii. 
29 and note M. ; meaning of the 
name, 2Sl ; discipline of the, 14 ; 
Greek, 09 and note. 

Jansexists, compare Athanasius and 
Arnauld, iii. 84, 7iote. 

Janus, temple of, when last opened, L 
225. ; state of in the time of Belisa- 
rius, V. 14Q; originally a gate, ih. 
note. 

Jaroblaus, sovereign of Russia, attacks 

Constantinople, vii. 88. 
Jazyga, Sarmatians described by 

Ovid, probably of that tribe, ii. 359 ; 

account of, ib. and notes ; choose a 

Vandal king, ib. 
Jazyges, Cumanian tribe, vii. 19 and 

note S. 

Jehan Numa, or watch-tower of the 
world, Mahomet II.'s palace at 
Adrianoplc, viii. IfiO. 

Jebhuk, or Hieromax, date of the 
battle of, vi. 310, note S. ; battle of, 
between the Romans and Saracens 
described, 318. 

Jeremiah the prophet, his conduct 
compared with that of the Roman 
Senate towards Hannibal, \v. 71. 

Jeroh, St., his abilities engaged in the 
service of Damasus, bishop of Rome, 
iii. 25S; his cornplaints of the ra- 
vages of the Goths, 340* 

Jerusalem, temple of destroyed, ii. 
237, note ; Julian's design to rebuild 
the temple, iii. IM ; city described, 
155 ; state under Hadrian, ib. ; cir- 
cumference of the ancient city, ib. 
note ; under Hadrian, ib. note S. ; 
Gibbon's account corrected, ib. ; 
Holy Sepulchre, pilgrimages to, ISfi ; 
site, ib, note M. ; vices of the in- 
habitants, 151 ; Julian's attempt to 
rebtiild the Temple supeniatii rally 
frustrated, 159 ; testimony of the 
Christians, IfiQ ; of Ammianus, ib. ; 
physically explained by Michaelis, 
ib. note G. ; excavations under the 
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temple, ib. Ifiland l^note M.; the 
explosions occasioned by infianmiuble 
air collected in these, ib. ; spoils of 
the temple carried from Rome to 
Carthage by Genseric, iv. 257 ; 
taken by the Persians under Cho6- 
roes II., V. 392 ; tumults of the Mo- 
nophysite monks at, vi. 3Q; Maho- 
met's lirst Kebla of prayer, 232 and 
note S. ; taken by the Saracens under 
Abu Obeidah, 32Q ; called iElia by 
the Arabs as well as Romans, ib. 
note ; mosch founded by Omar, 321 ; 
state of, under the Abbasside caliphs, 
vii. in ; pilgrimages to, ib. ; annual 
miracle of the flame in the holy 
sepulchre, 112 and notes ; state under 
the Fatimite caliphs, 113 ; sacrilege 
of the caliph Hakem, 115 ; great pil- 
grimage to, under the arcbbisliop of 
Mentz, llfi; conquered by the 
Turks, ib.; regained by the Fati- 
mite caliphs, 223 ; siege and con- 
quest of by the Crusaders, 223; 
massacre, 221 and note S. ; oppres- 
sions of the Latin clergy at, 229; 
feudal kingdom of, 23Q; assize of, 
232; taken by Saladin, 259; en- 
tered by Frederick H., 2IQ; taken 
and pillaged by the Carizmians, 271. 

Jerusalem, Nkw, idea of the, ii. 174. 

Jesuits, mission to Abyssinia, vi. 05 ; 
expelled, S!L 

Jews, encouraged by Artaxerxes, L 
339. note M. ; rebellion of in the 
reign of Hadrian, 145, note ; religious 
character of the, ii. 153 and notes 
M. ; their zeal increased under the 
second temple, 154; their cmelty 
and unsociability, 155 ; did not pros- 
elytize, ib. ; defence of their conduct, 
ib. note M. ; first adopted the doc- 
trine of a future state imder the As- 
monaian princes, 112 ; rebellious 
spirit and cniclties of the, 222; toler- 
ated by Antoninus Pius, ib. • privi- 
leges enjoyed by, 223 ; patriarch of, 
iL ; that office suppressed by Thco- 
dosius the Younger, ib. note: their 
religion why exempted from perse- 
cution, ib. ; how they escaped perse- 
cution under Nero, 23fi ; capitation 
tax on under Domitian, 237 ; pliilo- 
sophical of Alexandria, iii. 4jB (v. 
Alexandria) ; Julian's letter to the 
Jews, 154 ; their rabbis approved the 
murder of an aposlate, ib, ; oi)prcssed 
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by the Christian emperors, ib. ; Ju- 
lianas sentiments respecting their 
faith,! 58 ; laws am\ conduct of adopt- 
ed by the Christian clergy', 406 ; per- 
secution of in Spain, iv. Mi ; their 
intrigues promoted the Arabian con- 
quest, 3^; persecution of the by 
Heraclius, v. 114 and note M. ; their 
belief of the immortality and trans- 
migration of souls wlicnce derived, 

vi. 5. ; persecuted by Justinian, 21 ; 
settled in Arabia, lilii ; military 
laws of the, 215 ; Arabian, subdued 
by Mahomet, 250 ; of Spain, assisted 
the arms of the Saraccus, 858 ; 
massacre of by the first crusaders, 

vii. I£i2 and note S. ; Roman tribute 
on, viii. 2S2 and note. 

Jezdegekd, king of Persia, supposed 
guardianship of Theodosius the 
Youi^er, iv. 1S9 ; war with Theodo- 
sius, 1^ 

Joan, pope, probable origin of that 

fable, vi. 183 and notes ; proved false 

by two protcstants, ib. 
JoANKmA, daugliter of Belisarius and 

Antonina, her marriage with Anasta- 

sius, nephew of Theodora, prevented 

by her mother, v. 220. 
JoANNiTEs or foUowerB of Chrysostom, 

iv. 157, note. 
Job, book of, its sublimity, vi. 22S ; 

its dialect and age, 229, note^ and 

note M. 

John the Almsgiver, archbishop of 

Alexandria, entertains the fugitive 
Christians of Jerusalem on its cap- 
ture by Chosroes II., v. 322. ; his 
charity, vi. £L 

John, bishop of Antioch, his decision 
against and reconciliatiou with Cyril 
of Alexandria, vi. 19-21. 

John of Apri, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, conspires against the regent 
John Cantacuzene, vii. 3SI ; his ab- 
surd vanity, ib. note ; deposed by the 
Palamites, 406. 

John tlie Armenian, general of Beli- 
sarius, v. 1 07. 

John of Brieime, king of Jerusalem, 
elected emperor of Constantinople, 
vii. 338, 339, note M. ; prowess and 
death, ib. 

John of Cappadocia, minister of Jus- 
tinian, arrai<!;ned by the people, v. 
53 ; character of, 6ii and notes M. ; j 
conspiracy of Theodora against, IQ ; ( 
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wretched fate of, ib. ; opposed the 
African war, S8 ; fraud in the bread 
supplied to the army, 104. 

John Comnenus or Calo-Johaimes, 
emperor of Constantinople, vi. US ; 
character, tL ; victories, 12Q ; sin- 
gular death, ib. 

JoiiN, count, reputed father of Th(Kxlo- 
sius the younger, iv. 158. 

John the eunuch, brother ajid minister 
of Midiael IT., compels the empress 
Zoe to adopt his nephew Calaphates, 
vi. 102. 

John, son of Isaac the Sebastocrator, 
and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, 
goes over to the Turks, vi. 123- 

JoHN, hermit of Lyoopolis, consulted by 
Theodosius the Great respecting the 
usurpation of Eugenius, iii. 399. 

John, count of Nevers, his valour and 
imprudence at the battle of Nicopo- 
lis, viii. 32 ; ransom of, 34. 

John, monophysitc bisliopof Asia, em- 
ployed by Justinian to extirpate 
pagans and heretics, vi. 37^ vote. 

John Puiloponus, solicits Amrou to 
spare the library of Alexandria, vi. 

m 

JoEm XII., pope, grandson of Marozia, 

his profligate life, vi. 1S3 ; degraded 

by Otho I^ 185- 
John XXlHTpope, immense wealth of, 

viii. 92^ note ; of Avignon, dejiosed 

by the Ilomans, 213. 
John XXIII., pope, his profligacy, viii. 

255 ; deposed and imprisoned by the 

council of Constance, 256. 
John the praifect succours Carthage 

against the Saracens, vi. 350 ; driven 

out, asL 

John the primicerius usurps the West^ 
em throne on the death of Hono- 
rius, iv. 112 ; conspiracy of Ardabu- 
rius against, and ignominious death, 

John of Procida, history of, vii. 318 ; 
excites the revolt of Sicily from 
Charles of Anjou, ib. 

John of Ravenna, professor of Latin at 
Florence, viii. 112 and note. 

John, St., reveals the incarnation of 
the Logos, iii. 18 ; beginning of his 
gospel admired by the Platonists, ib. 
note; his intention to confute the 
Ebionites and Docetes, tft., and vi. 
5^ note ; controverted text of rcspect- 
mg the Trinity, iv. 335 and notes. 
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John, St., Christians of in Bassora, vi. 
'^14 and note M. 

John, St., Damaacenus, account of, vi. 
143. note ; writings against Constan- 
tine v., IM and note ; last Father of 
the Greek church, vii. 43i note. 

John, St., of Jerusalem, hospital of 
founded hy the Italians, vii. 112 ; 
knights of, 221 ; profession of anns 
when assumed hy them, ib. note. 

John the Sangiiinary, general of Beli- 
sarius, his successes against the 
Goths, V. Ill; defence of Rimini, 
148. 

John, officer of Basihscus, desperate 

courage of, iv, 2Sfi. 
Johnson, Dr., commentary on Shaks- 

peare's Henry IV., vii. 184, note ; 

passive of his * Irene' censured, viii. 

IGG, note. 

JoiNViLLE, the historian, companion of 

Louis JX., vii. 222 ; editions of his 

work, ih. notes. 
Jonas of Damascus, story of his love 

for Eudocia and apostasy, vi. 311. 
JoRNANDES, Gothic history of, L 375. 
JoRTiN, Dr., character of his remarks 

on the Arian controversy, iii. 57, 

note. 

Joseph the Garizmian defends Ber- 
zem against the sultan Alp Arslan, 
vii. 1^ ; assassinates him, ib. 

Joseph, the patriarch, said to be wor- 
shipped in Egypt as Apis and Sera- 
pis, iii. 416, note. 

Joseph, patriarch of Constantinople, 
withdraws to a monastery on the 
union of the Greek and Latin 
churchee, vii. 313* 

Josephs of Amida, Nestorian sect, vi. 

JosEPHUS, interpolated pass£^e of re- 
specting Christ, ii. 234, note ; whe- 
ther entirely a forgery, 235, note M. ; 
his opinion that Plato derived his 
knowledge from the Jews contro- 
verted, iii. 45i note. 

Josephus, the false, his legend of Tsc- 
pho, ii. 223. note ; his literary cha- 
racter, ib. note M. 

JouBNETS of the Romans, how con- 
ducted, iv. 79^ and note. 

Jovian, saluted enn)eror by the troops 
on the death of Julian, iii. 21B ; his 
previous rank, ib. note; character, 
21i2 and 217, note; retreat to Sa- 
mara, 211 ; to Dura, 218 ; ncgotia- 
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tion with Sapor, 21Q; irresolution 
and humiliating peace, ib. ; his in- 
terested views, 220 ; retreat con- 
trasted with that of the Ten Thou sand, 
ib. ; loisses in recrossing the Tigris, 
221 ; arrives at Nisibis, 222 ; astonish- 
ment and indignation of the Romans 
at his treaty, 223 ; which he fulfils, 
ib. ; expels the citizens of Kisibis, 
224 ; proceeds to Antioch, 22a ; ap- 
]X)ints Proco])ius to bury Julian, ib. ; 
displays the Labarum on his march, 
22S ; edict in favour of Christianitv, 
ib. ; declares for the Kicene faith, 
22^ ; proclaims universal tolemtion, 
23Q; march from Antioch, 231; 
makes his infant son consul, ib. ; 
sudden death at Dadastana, ib. 
JoviANS, guards of Diocletian so called, 
ii.a2. 

JoviNus, general of Julian, iii. 115 ; 
besieges Aquileia,112 ; made a judge 
at Chalcedon, ; defeats the Ale- 
manni at Scarponna, 258; on the 
Moselle, ib. ; at Ch&lons, ib. ; made 
consul, 25S ; assumes the diadem at 
Mentz, iv. 122 ; defeats Constantiua 
and gains possession of Gaul, ib. ; 
rejects the friendship of Adolphus, 
ib. ; makes his brother Sebastian 
emperor, ib. ; put to death by Adol- 
phus, 123- 

Jovius, title of Diocletian, ii. 01. 

Jovius and Gaudeutius commissioned 
by Theodosius to close the pagan 
temples in the West, iii. 414. 

Jovius, prsetorian prefect, succeeds 
Olympius as minister of Houorius, 
iv. 95 ; instigates a mutiny of the 
guards, 26 ; negociates with Alaric, 
ib. ; deserts to Attains, IQQ ; betrays 
him, IDL 

Jubilees, Popish, a copy of the secular 
games, L 327. note; instituted by 
Pope Boniface VIII., viii. 211; altered 
to the Mosaic Jubilee by Clement 
VI., 218 ; successive reductions of 
the term of the, ib. 

JuDAisiNO Christians, ii. 151 ; Justin 
Martyr's decision respecting, 160. 

Judas, the Graulonite, ii. 236 ; obstinate 
defence of his successors, ih. note. 

JuDE, St., his grandsons summoned 
before a Roman tribunal, ii. 238 ; 
his relationship to Christ, ib. note. 

Judges, venality of under Constautine, 
ii. STL 
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Judges, kings of the Visiguths assume 

that title, iii. 282, 
JuDaMKKT!} of God among the Franks, 

iv. mL 

Julia Domna, her marrit^e with So- 
varus and character, L 2fi3 ; Gibbon's 
account too favourable, 264, note S» ; 
suicide, 2IL 

Julia M^sa banished, L 211 ; gains 
the army for Ela^j^aljalns, 2IH ; per- 
suades him to adopt Alexander Se- 
verua, 283, 

Julian as.sumes the purple at Car- 
thage, ii. IB ; defeat and suicide, ib. 
note. 

Julian, nephew of Gonstantine the 
Great, his character of Octavianus, 
L 209, note ; of Alexander Scverus, 
293, note ; escapes l>eiiig assassin- 
ated by Constantius, ii. 2^ ; charges 
that prince with murder, 366, note ; 
education and imprisonment, 388 ; 
saved by Mark, bishop of Arethusa, 
ib. note ; his epistle to the Athenians 
the best account of his early life, ib. ; 
was the son of ikusilina, ib. note G. ; 
assisted by his brotiier Gallus, 1^89 ; 
after the death of the latter he is 
' conveyed to Milan, 323 ; danger, 
394 ; saved by Eusebia, ib.; banished 
to Athens, ib. ; conduct there, 395 ; 
opposite character to Gallus, 396 ; 
comparod to Titus, ib. ; Eusebia pro- 
cures his recall, ib. ; marries Helena, 
»6. ; appointed to the trans-Alpine 
provinces, ib. ; fear and r^et at 
leaving Athens, ib. ; awkward de- 
meanour, ib. ; declared Csesar, .307 ; 
distress in his new situation, ib. ; 
conduct in Gaul, 413 ; first campaign 
there, 414 ; march from Autun to 
Rheims, ib. ; defeats the Germans at 
Brocoraagus, 415 ; winters at Sens, 
ib. ; besieged there by the Gennans, 
ib. ; obtains the dismissal of Mar- 
cellus, ib. ; acquires supreme military 
command in Gaul, ib. ; second cam- 
jjaign, 416 ; defeats the Gennans at 
Strasburg, 417 ; punishes his fugitive 
cuirassiers, ib. note ; generous con- 
(hict to Chnodowar, 118 ; subdues the 
Franks, 419 ; sends some captives to 
Constantius, ib. ; generous treatment 
of the Chamavians, 420 ; three ex- 
peditions beyond the Rhine, ib. ; 
comix)aed commentaries of the Gallic 
war, ib. ; dictates conditions to six 
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kings of the Alemanni, 421 ; restores 
the cities of Gaul, ib. ; despatches 
corn shijTs to Britain, 122 ; his civil 
administration, ib. ; retort on Del- 
phidius, 423 ; protects the Gauls from 
the oppression of Florentius, ib. ; their 
flourishing state under his rule, 424 ; 
r^idencc at PariiS, ib. ; his account 
of the persecutions of Constantius II., 
iii. 93 ; jealousy of Constantius, 1D2 ; 
perplexity of Julian on the Grallic 
lei^ious being ordered to the East, 
lOS ; discontent of the latter, IQfi ; 
they proclaim Julian emperor, 107 ; 
his reluctant consent, ib. ; inquiry 
respecting his innocence, 108 ; his 
dr^mi, ib. ; embassy to Constantiua, 
1Q2 ; demands the confirmation of the 
title of Augustus, ib. ; fourth and 
fifth expeditions beyond the Rhine, 
110; his amba.Hsadors angrily dis- 
missed by Constantius, 111 ; <X)n- 
ditions offered by the latter, 112 ; 
Julian resolves on civil war, ib. ; 
absurd accusation of poisoning his 
wife, 112, note ; his violent epistle to 
Constantius, 113 ; renounces Christi- 
anity, ib. ; his soldiers consent to 
follow him against Constantius, 114 ; 
makes Sallust prajtoriau piiefect in 
Gaul, ib. ; march to Illyricmii, 115 ; 
descends the Danube, 116 ; takes 
Sirmiuin, ib. ; acknowledged in Italy 
and lllyricuni, 117 ; his manifesto, 
ib. ; and epistle to the Athenians, 
118 ; excellence of the latter, ib. note ; 
his claims admitted by the Romans, 
ib. ; death of Constantius and sub- 
mission of his array, 120; Julian 
enters Constantinople in trimnph, 
ib. ; attends the funeral of Con- 
stantius, 121 ; civil government and 
private life, ib. ; date of his birth, 
ib. note ; vegetable diet, 122 ; chas- 
tity, ib. ; works, 123 ; refonns the 
court, 124 ; but too hastily and in- 
considerately, 12& ; to avoid foppery 
becomes a sloven, ib. ; description of 
himself in his * Miaopogon,' ib. and 
7iot€ ; institutes a chunber of justice 
at Chalcedon, 126; punishes the 
innocent with the guilty, 121 ; passes 
an act of oblivion, 128 ; deceives the 
Egyptians, ib. ; clemency, ib. ; dis- 
misses the Stoics, ib. ; love of freedom, 
1211 ; refuses the title of Donnuus, 
130 ; affected devotion to republican 
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JULIAN. I 

formB, ib. ; care of tlie Grecian cities, 
IM ; an orator and judge, 1^ ; 
merits and faults as a judge and 
legLslator, 133 ; character, ib. ; his ' 
religion examined, 13a; a devout \ 
Pagan, ib. ; cause of his apostasy, 
13i2 ; Christian education, t6. ; ofti- 
ciates in the church of Nioomedia, 
ib. ; a tolerable tlieologian, 137, note ; 
opinion on the Trinity, ib. ; admira- 
tion for Homer and his mythology, 
13R ; embraces Fac^anism, ib. ; adopts 
the allegorical mythology of the Pla- i 
tonists, 13^; his theological system, | 
140 ; initiated in the Eleiisinian 
mysteries, M2 ; fanaticism, M3 ; 
dissembles his religion, IM; work 
against Christifmity, 145 ; character 
of its fragments, ib. ; edict of uni- 
versal toleration, Mii ; recalls the 
Christian exiles of all sects, ]A1 ; 
hears their disputes, ib. ; secret 
motives for tolerating them, ib. ; 
becomes Pontifex Maximus, ib. ; 
zealous in restoring Paganism, ib. ; 
his extravagant stiperstition, ib. »q. ; 
directions for the reforiijutiou of the 
Pagan priests, 119 ; abhorrence of i 
the Epicureans and Sceptics, liiQ ; I 
friendship for the philosophers and I 
diviners, lill ; their corruption at his 
court,152 ; Julian's proselytizing zeal, 
ib. ; success with tne soldiery, 153 ; 
favours the Jews, IM; epistle to, 
ib. ; design to rebuild the temple of ; 
Jerusalem, ib. ; motives, 158 ; his : 
attempt snpematurally frustrated, 
liiQ ; this event physically explained, 
ib. note G. ; names the Christians 
Galila^ans, 162 ; his imjust prejudices j 
against them, ib. ; transfers the re- 
venues of the church to the pontiffs, 
1^ ; prohibits the Christians from 
teaching schools, ih. ; excludes them 
from otlices of trust and profit, lfi4 ; 
condemns them to restore the Pagan 
temples, IfiS ; his visit to the Apollo 
of Daphne, and disappointment at 
its Christian profanation, IfiB ; shuts 
up the cathedral of Antioch in re- j 
taliation of the burning of the temple ; 
of Daplme by the Christians, l^Q; | 
confiscates the property of the church ; 
of Edessa, 113 ; epistle to the Alex- 
andrians, 111; expels their bishop j 
Athanasius, 175 ; his mortal hatred , 
of tliat prelate, 126 ; account of his | 



JULIANUS. 

* Caisars,* 119 ; marches against the 
Persians, Ifil ; residence at Antioch, 
182 ; insulted by the inhabitants, 
IM ; retaliates in his * Mi80|x>gon,* 
IHa ; his friendship for Libanius, 
ISG ; march to the Euphrates, 181 ; 
atU'imces to Carrhae, 188 ; march to 
Circesium, 19Q; number and com- 
position of his forces, ib. ; letter to 
the satrap Arsaces, ib. and notefi ; 
fleet on the Euphrates, 121 ; he 
enters Persia, ib. ; imirches through 
Mesopotamia, 192 ; invades Assyria, 
19fi ; takes Perisabor, 191 ; and Mao- 
gamalcha, 198 ; how represented by 
the Persians, 199 ; his temperance, 
chastity, and valour, ib. ; address to 
his malcontent troops, 2QQ ; encamps 
near Seleucia, 201 ; opens an old 
canal of Trajan's, 202 ; passes the 
Tigris, 203 ; inauspicious omens, 204 ; 
abandons the siege of Ctesiphon, 
205 ; obstinacy in refusing to treat 
with Sapor, ib. ; deceived by a Persian 
deserter, 206 ; bums his fleet, 201 ; 
marches against Sapor, 208 ; want of 
provisions, 209 ; retreat, ib. ; harassed 
by the Persians, 210 ; his dream, 
211 ; wound, 212 ; last exhortation 
and death, 213; funeral, 225; ru- 
mours respecting his assassination, 
22G and notes ; reflections on his 
funeral, ib. 
JuuAN, SALvros composes the Per- 
petual Edict, V. 2fil. 
JuLiAK of Halicamassus converts the 
Armenians to Eutychianism, vi. QR, 
Julian, count, repulses Musa from 
Ceuta, vi. 353 ; offers to introduce 
the Arabs into Spain, ib. ; story of 
his daughter Cara, 354 and notes; 
probable motives of his treachery, ib. 
Julian, Cardinal, manager for the 
Latins at the council of Florence, 
viii. 100 ; papal legate at the court 
of Ladislaus, king of Poland and 
Hungary, 128 ; stimulates that mo- 
narch to violate his treaty with the 
Turks, 130 and note; hjs history 
and character, 133; killed at the 
battle of Yama, ib. 
Julian, port, iv, 79, note. 
JuLiANus, Didius, purchases tlie em- 
pire, L 2M; the armies declare 
against him, 24fi; distress, 250 ; 
dt'serted by the Prsetorimis, 251 ; 
belicaded, ib. 
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Julius, master-general in the East, 
massacres the Gothic youth in Asia, 
iii. ML 

JuBiBPBUOEMCE, Ronum, perfection of 
imder Severus, L 2^ ; advocated arbi- 
trary power, ib. ; account of, v. 2a2 
$qq. ; abuses of under Justinian, 327. 

Jus reliitiuuia, ii. 42, note ; Italicum, 
in what it consisted, 201 and note S. ; 
Papirianum, v. 259, note. 

Justin the Elder, commander of the 
guards, seizes the ompire on tlie death 
of Anastasius, v. M ; question as to 
his illiterateness, ib. and note M. ; 
character and reign, 21 ; death, 20. 

Justin II. receives an embassy from 
the Turks, v. IIH and note ; accepts 
their alliance, 112; sends ambas- 
sadors to Disabul, ib. ; account of 
his elevation to the empire, 222 ; 
discharges his uncle Justinian's debts, 
330 ; oonaulsliip, ib, ; date of, ib. 
note S. ; receives an embassy of 
the Avars, ib. ; supersedes Narses in 
the exarchate, 236 ; weakness of his 
reii^, 341 ; associates Tiberius, cap- 
tain of the guards, in the empire, 
2^; Justin's speech on that occa- 
sion, ib. ; death, 212 ; his war against 
the Persians, 365. 

Justin Mabtyb, his opinion respecting 
Judaising Christians, ii. 1SQ ; Ins 
Dialogue with Tiyphon, ib. note ; 
exaggerated account of the progress 
of Christianity, 212 ; his education 
and conversion, 215 ; his opinion of 
the Ebionites, iii. 18 and note. 

JuSTiNA, her marriage with Valen- 
tinian examined, iii. 290 ; whether 
the widow of Magnentius, ib. note S. ; 
on the death of Yaloutiuian L she 
appears in the camp with her infant 
son, who is saluted emperor, 221 ; 
was an Arian, 212; her disputes 
with St. Ambrose, archbishop of 
Milan, and final triumph of the 
latter, ib. sqq. ; flies to Aquileia with 
her son Valentinian II. on the ap- 
proach of Maximus, 382 ; and thence 
to Thessalonica, ib. ; visited there 
by Theodosius, 382 ; death, 396. 

JuBTiKiAN, emperor of the East, his 
Institutes, to whom addressed, ii. 
317 ; yields the sovereignty of the 
countries beyond the Alps to the 
Franks, iv. 3Q2l ; limitation of this 
account, ib. note R. ; birth and edu- 



JUSTINIAN. 

cation of, v. 2ii ; genealogical table, 
ib. noteS.; names, ib. note, aadnote 
S. ; his artful ambition, 38 ; ortho- 
doxy, ib. ; splendour, ib. ; invested 
with the diadem by his uncle Justin, 
22 ; marriage with Theodora, M ; 
abolishes the law prohibiting the 
marriage of a senator with a slave or 
actress, ib. ; associates Theodora in 
the empire, ^ ; patron of the blue 
or orthodox faction of the hippo- 
drome, 50 ; Ni/ca sedition, 51 ; apo- 
cryphal dialogue with his subjects, ib. 
and note S. ; extent, agriculture, and 
manuiactures of his dominions, 55; 
his avarice and profusion, ii^ ; taxes, 
(M ; monopolies, 61 ; coinage, ib. ; 
venality, ib. ; humanity towards 
Eulalius, G8 ; his ministers, (12 ; 
edifices and architects, Zl ; founds 
the new cathedial of St. Sophia, 13 ; 
churches and palaces, ; fortifica- 
tions, 78.; wall of the Thracian 
Chersonese, 80; strengthens the 
wall of Anastasius from the Pro- 
pontis to the Euxine, ib. ; his forti- 
li cations from the Euxine to the 
Persian frontier, 82 ; suppresses the 
schools of Athens, 22 ; and Roman 
coniiulship, 25 ; purchases a truce 
from the Persians, 2fi and 182; 
African expedition, 2i2 sg. ; army, 
102 ; fleet, 102 ; reduction of Africa, 
114 ; fortifies and adorns Septem or 
Ceuta, ib. ; re-establishes the Ca- 
tholic church in Africa, 115 ; re- 
models the civil government of, ib. ; 
seizes some Spanish cities, 124 ; ne- 
gociates secretly with Theodatus, 
king of Italy, 128; intercedes for 
the life of Amalasontha, ib. ; de- 
clares war against Theodatus, 122 ; 
treaty with him, 130 ; assumes the 
title of Conqueror of the Franks, 152 ; 
imprudent treaty with Vitiges, 152 ; 
recalls Belisarius from Italy, 156 ; 
disgraces him, 101 ; invites the Lom- 
bards into Noricum and Pannonia, 
165 ; receives an embas.sy from the 
Ogors, or Avars, III; assists the 
Lazi against the Persians, 201 ; ne- 
gociations with Chosroes, 201 ; em- 
bassy to and alliance with the 
Abyssinians, 207 sq. ; pragmatic 
sanction for the settlement of Italy, 
211 ; rumoured death and conse* 
' quent riots, 215 ; conspiracy against. 
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tb. ; disgraces Belisarius on suspicion 
of treason, 2iQ ; dcatli and character, 
248 ; physical pbeuomena during his 
reign, 2^; hla civil jurisprudence, 
251 ; compilation of his Code, 282 ; 
of the Digest or Pandects, 2H3 ; of 
the Institutes, ib. ; legal inconstancy, 
2SI ; second edition of the Code, ib. ; 
Novels, 2M ; charge of venality, ib. ; 
abuses of jurispnult nee under, 327 ; 
his religious character and govern- 
ment, vi. M ; affected the name of 
PiouSf as ; his persecuti(»ns, 3fi ; 
held the slaughter of unbtliovcrs not 
to be murder, 3B ; his orthodoxy, ib. ; 
heresy, ; translation of his Code 
and Pandects into Greek, vii. 32 and 
note ; discovery of his corpse by tiie 
ci'usaders, Elfi ; colossus of at Con- I 
stantinople, viii, 122. and note. 

JusTtNiAN II., tyrannous reign of, vi. 
71 ; deposed and mutilated, (b. ; 
exile, IH ; restoration, ID ; assassi- 
nated, 80. 

JussTiNiAN, son of Germanus, conspires 
with the empress Sophia against 
Tiberius II., v. 343 ; discovered and 
pardoned, 3M ; successes against the 
Persians, ib. 

Justinian, Roman advocate, confidant 
of Stilicho. iv. 60. 

Justinian, Koman general, successful 
campaign against Nushirvan, v. 366. 

Justiniana prima, city of, founded 
by Justinian at Taaresium, v. 79^ 

JusTiNiASi, John, a Genixjse noble, 
assists in the defence of Constan- 
tinople, viii. 15fi ; wound and flight, 
170 and notes M, and S. 

Justus, the apucjUite PauUcian, slays 
his master Constantine, vii. 51. 

Jutes invade Britain under Hengist, 
iv. 388. 

Juvenal, his sixteenth satire when 
composed, L 259, note; his works 
much read by the Roman nobles, iv. 
Bl ; complaints respecting the dwell- 
ings at Rome, 88^ 



K 

Kaoti, emperor of Ch'ua, defeated by 

the Huns, iii. 309. 
Easuoar, Chinese garrison at, ii. &L 
Keating, Dr., his History of Ireland, i^ 

353. note. 

VOL. viii. 



LAUARUM. 

Eedla of prayer, Mahometan, what, vi. 
232 and no^e S. 

Kekric, oonquestB of, in western Bri- 
tain, iv. ML 

£[£BAiTES, account of that nation, viii.' 
3j note S. 

Kerbooa, prince of Mosul, besieges the 
Crusaders in Antioch, vii. 2il ; de- 
feated, ib. 

Kerm-mj, Seljukian dynasty of, vii. 167. 

Khalil, sultan, takes Acre, vii. 210. 

Khan or Cagau, meaning of that 
terra, iii. 301. iv. M ; all lineal de- 
scen<lants from Zingis, iii. 3^U ; or- 
thography of the title, viii. 2^ note S. 

Kheder Khan, his magnificence and 
liberality, vii, l(jC, note. 

KiLiDJE Arslan, sultan of Roum, de- 
stroys the vanguard of the first cru- 
saders, vii. IM ; confounded with 
Soliman by Gibbon, ib. and note M. ; 
retires from Nice, 211 ; defeated at 
Doryleeum, 213; evacuates Roum, 
214. 

Kindred, civil degrees of among the 

Romans, v. 307. 
King, Hannibalianus the only Roman 

prince so called, ii. 355 and 356, 

note M. 

Kiow, origin of that city, vii. 8^ and 
note, 

KtpzAK conquered by the Mongols, 
viii. 11 ; position of, ib. note. 

Klafroth, theory respecting Amazons, 
ii. 27^ note M. . 

Knighthood, origin of, vii. 2QQ ; cere- 
monies and duties of, ib. ; arms of 
the knight, 2QL 

Knolles, character of his History of 
the Turks, viii. 22^ note. 

KoBAD, grandson of the Persian king, 
commands the Persians in Italy 
under Jsarses, v. 221 (n. Cabades). 

Koran, the, how ccmjwsed, vi. 221 ; 
publication and editions of, 228; 
style, ib. 

KoKEJbuiT£8, Arabian tribe of, vi. 2Q1 ; 

acquire the custody of the Caaba, 

212; origin of the, 216, note S.; 

oppose Mahomet, 240; subdued by 

him, 253. 
KuB&Ai, V. Cosa. 

L. 

Labarum, or standard of the Cross, iii. 
U; descril>ed, 12; etymology un- 

2 B 
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kwown, ib. note ; disuse of, 13 ; motto 
of, ib. ; Cyril of Jenisalcm's surprising 
ignorance of, 66^ note ; Julian erases 
the name of Christ from tlie, 15^ 
Labeo, Antistins, his voluminous legal 
works, V. 215 ; nature of liis Icp^al 
tenets, 278 ; founder of a legal sect, 
279. 

Lactaktius accuses I>ii:>cletian of 
timidity, ii. 61; vindicated, 107. 
note G. ; whether author of the 
treatise De Mortibus Persecutorum, 
ib. note S. (y. Caecilius) ; his notion 
of an Asiatic empire, 175, note M. ; 
preceptor of Crispus, 350 ; date of 
his * Institutions,' iii. 1^ note; ac- 
count of Constantine's conversion, 2 ; 
exhortations to, I; character of his 
('hristianity, IS and ttote ; purity of 
his worshi]), 432 ; imitated the 
method of the civilians in his Insti- 
tutes, v. 288, note; his opinion on 
image worship, vi. 134. note. 

Lactarius, mount, its medicinal bene- 
fits, V. 2.H<i and note; defeat and 
death of Teias at, ib. 

Ladies, Roman, their Christian ardour, 
m. 253, 

Ladislaus, king of Poland and Hun- 
gary, undertakes a crusade against 
the Turks, viii. 1211; violates the 
treaty with, 13Q ; second expedition 
i«aiii8t, 131; defeat and death at 
Varna, 132. 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, phmders 
Rome, viii. 253 ; supposed title of 
king of Rome, 2M and note. 

hMTA, widow of the em^^ror Gratian, 
relieves the indigent Romans during 
the siege of Alaric, iv. Q£L 

L«Ti, Gallic tribe, iv. 234 and note. 

LiETTTS, prfPtorian pnefect, conspires 
against Coinmodus, L 233^ 

Laity and clergy, (^tinction between 
established, ii. 197. 

JjAMPAnitTs, Roman senator, opposes 
the deiuands of Alaric, iv. 52, 

Lance, holy, legend of the, vii. 220. 

IjAndlord and tenant, Roman law of, 
v. 313 and note. 

Lands, conquered, how divided by the 
barbarians, iv. 311; allodial and 
Salic, 323 ; nature o^ the latter, ib. 
and note M. 

Land tax, provincial, L 302, note S, ; 
method of raising, ii. 337, note S. ; 
called capitatiOf ib. 



LAW. 

Lanfbano, archbishop of Canterbur}'» 

corrected the Bibles, iv. 335, note. 

Laodic£1a, its aucieut splendour, L 187 ; 
ruins of, viii. 2^ 

Laplandrrs, their consanguinity with 
the Hiuigarians, vii. and 7iote S. ; 
ignorance of war, 13 and note. 

Lascabib, Theodore, son-in-law of 
Alexius Angokis, defends Constanti- 
nople i^iuBb the Latins, vii. 303; 
becomes emperor of Nice, 32fi ; 
reign, 358. 

Lascabib, Theodore II., son of John 
Vataces, emperor of Nice, his cha- 
racter and reign, vii. 360 } death, 
3^ 

Lascabib, John, grandson of Vataces, 
emperor of Nice, blinded and ban- 
ished by Michael Palseologus, vii. 

3fi9. 

Lascabib, James, Greek grammarian, 
account of, viii. 114 and note^ UJL 

Latham, Dr., his hypothesis respect- 
ing the Goths, L 375, note S. ; re- 
specting the Saxons, iii. 263. note S. 

Latin Christians, moderation and igno- 
rance of, iii. fil ; indisposed to 
Ariamsm, 62; entrapped by Valens 

. and Ursacius, ib. 

Latin Fathers and Classics, Greek 

versions of, vii. 347 and note. 

Latin language in Britain, L 174. 
note M. ; debased by pride and 
flattery, ii. 304; corruption of in 
Gaul, iv, 3S1 ; date of its gradual 
oblivion, vii. 31 ; language of govern- 
ment in the Eastern empire, ib. 

Latins, name of the Franks, vii. 38 ; 
massacre of, at Constantinople, 2B4 ; 
contnusted with the Greeks and 
Arabians, 347 ; how improved by 
the cnisades, ib. ; disdained the 
learning of tlie Greeks and Arabians, 
ib. ; progress of learning among the, 
viii. 116, 

Latittm, right of, explained, L 173. 

Latbonian, a poet, put to death for 
Priscillianism, iii. 374. 

Ladba, circle of solitary cells round 
eastern mon^teries, iv. 319. 

Laure de Noves, mistress of Petrarch, 
history of, viii. 225 and notes. 

Law, study and profession of, ii. 312 ; 
books of, quantity of in fourth cen- 
tury, 318. note ; Roman or civil, in 
what countries adoi-ted, v. 257, 
note; modem writers on, ib. note 
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W. j lawg of the kings, 259 ; best 
notice of the fraf^ionts of, 260« note 
S. ; twelve tables, ; gradual ac- 
cumulation of law s, 2ihi ; laws of 
the people, 2M; decrees of the 
senate, 265 ; had the force of laws 
before the time of the emiierora, ib. 
note W. ; edicts of the praetors and 
other magistrates, 2fia and note W. ; 
perj^ettial edict of Hadrian, 2fi2 ; 
moditicationa of Gibbon's account, 
268. notes W. ; constitutions of the 
emperors, ih. ; legal fictions resjxKit- 
ing the legislative power of the 
emperors, 26fl ; their rescripts, 2IQ ; 
Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theo- 
dusian codes, 271 ; antliorities for 
the Roman law at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, ib, note S. ; 
pantomimic forms of, iiZ2; not to 
be regarded as unimportant, 273. 
note W. ; origin and succession of 
the civil lawyers, 223 ; first and 
second period, 224 ; third period, 
215 ; authority, 211 ; legal sects, 
278 ; reforms of Justinian, 28Q ; de- 
struction of legal works, 2fifi ; review 
of the Institutes of Justinian, 289, 
aqq. ; judgments of the people, 32i ; 
select judges, 22ii ; assessors, ih, ; 
Byzantine, account of its sources, vii. 
44, vote S. ; bessthistoripf? of, ib., p. 15* 

Lawyers, later lioman, degraded cha- 
racter of, ii. 318 ; how esteemed by 
the barbarians, iv. 202 and note. 

Laymex, how far invested with a 
sacerdotal character, ii. 193 and 
note M. 

Lazi, tribe of, occupy Colchis, and 
give it the name of Lazica, v. I.'kS ; 
dependent on the Persians, 122; 
conversion to Christianity, ib. ; alli- 
ance vnih the emy>oror Justin, ib. ; 
opj)res8cd by the Romans, ib. ; revolt 
to the Persians, 2QQ ; repentance, ib. ; • 
assisted by the Romans against 
Chosroes, 202- 

T.EAKE, Col., his edition of the Edict 
of Diocletian, ii. 97^ note M. ; his 
opinion as to the site of Dodona, v. 
228. note S. 

Leakder, archbishop of So\ille, assists 
the rebellion of his orthodox convert 
prince Hermenegild, iv. 338. 

Learn iNo, Greek, revival of, vii. 
in Italy, viii. 105-107 ; writers on, 
ih. note ; second revival imder Ma- 



LEO. 

nuel Chrysoloras, HI ; restorers 
of in the fifteenth century, 113 ; 
their faults and merits, 114 ; vicious 
pronunciation, ib. and no<c ; emula- 
tion of the Jjatins, 11£ ; ancient, use 
and abuse of, 118. 

Le Beau, his theory of the origin of 
the story of Belisarius' beggary, v. 
247. note S. 

Lebedias refuses the sceptre of Hun- 
gary, vii. IL 

Le Clerc, his character as an ecclesi- 
astical historian, vi. 2^ note. 

Legacies and inheritances, clergy ex- 
cludetl from, by a law of Valentinian 
1^ iii. 253 and 254, note 

Legacy duty introduced by Augustus, 
L 222 ; contiuetl to j)roi)erty be- 
queathed by Roman citizens, ib. 
note S. ; exemptions, ib. ; suited Ro- 
man manners, 3UQ ; doubled by Ca- 
racalla, 3ii2* 

Legacy hunters, L 300, iv. 82. 

" Legibus 80LUTU8," how to be inter- 
preted as applied to the emperors, 
V. 2jili and note S. 

Legiok, Roman, how composed and 
levied, L 140, 148 ; arms, 142 ; con- 
trasted with the phalanx, 150; 
march and evolutions, 153 ; number 
of men in, ib. ; revolt of the under 
Alex. Sevcnifj, 221 ; pay, origin of, 
22A; Nicbubr's opinion, ib. note S. ; 
reduction in tlie size of the, ii. 322* 

liEOiBTJiTioN of Omstantine, ii. 142 ; 
Roman, imity of in the Eastern and 
Western empires dissolved, iv. 114 
and note. 

Lekhs, or Lygii, ancestors of the Poles, 
ii. 44^ note t>. 

Lentant, M., character of his history 
of the councils of Pisa, Constance, 
and Basil, viii. 256. note.. 

Leo of I'hraoe, or the Great, steward 
of Aspar, elected emperor of the 
East, iv. 212; the first Christian 
prince crowned by a priest, ib. ; ex- 
traordinary scene with his former 
master, ib. ; introduces Isaurian 
troops into Constantinople, ib. ; 
makes Anthem ins emiHjror of the 
West, 280 ; sends an armament 
against the Vandals, 284 ; its cost 
and magnitiide, ib. ; approves the 
nomination of Olybrius as emperor of 
the West, 222 ; murders Asjiar and 
his sons, v. 3* 

2 b2 
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Leo m., the Isaurian, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 81 ; genealogy of his 
dyuasty, ib. note S. ; his birth, name, 
early history, and reign, B2; bom 
at Gerraanicia, ib. note S. ; his pro- 
ceedings for the alxjlition of images, 
Ml ; iiisolent epistles of pope Gregory 
II. to, 14fi ; revolt of Italy from^ 
llfi ; |)ubli8hes a Greek Manual of 
law, vii. 44, note S. 

Lbo IV., emperor of Constantinople, 

Leo v., the Armenian, emjjeror of 
Constantinople, vi. 89 ; assassinated 
by Michael II., QQ. 

Leo VI., the Philosopher, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. ; his claim to 
the former title, IQQ; vioUites his 
own laws by a fourth marriage with 
Zoe, 101; establishes absolutism at 
Constantinople, vii. 2fi; coronation 
oath, ib. ; encouraged learning, 42^ 

Leo, appointed general in Asia by 
Eutropius, iv. 115 ; character, ib. 

Leo the Great, bishop of Home, em- 
bassy to Attila from Valentinian III., 
iv. ^5 ; assisted by the apparition 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, 21fi ; me- 
diates with Ucnseric, 25B. ; calls the 
council of Chalcedon, vi. 2fi; his 
epistle on the incarnation subscribed 
by the Oriental bishops, 21 ; ap- 
proved by the council of Chalcedon, 

Leo III., pope, attempted assassination 
of, vi. Itki ; miraculous restoration 
of his eyes and tongue, ib. ; visits 
Charlem^ne at Paderbom, ib. ; 
crowns hirn in St. Peter's, lfi9 ; his 
conduct in the dispute resj^ecting the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, vii. 
219 and notes. 

Leo IV., pope, his character and reign, 
vi. ilQ ; victory over the Saiucens, 
411 ; founds Leopolis and the Leo- 
nine city, 412. 

Leo IX., pope, his character, vii. 1Q8 ; 
alliance with the emperors of the 
East and West against the Normans, 
ib. ; expedition against them, ib. ; 
defeat and captivity, 109. 

Leo the Jew, family of, at Rome, viii. 
219 ; his grandson becomes pope, 
with the title of Anacletua, 220. 

Leo Africanus, account of, vi. 343, 
note. 

Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica, head 



LIBANIUS. 

of the Caesar Bardas* College at Mag< 
naura, vii. iO. 

Lbo Pilatus, first professor of the 
Greek language at Florence and in 
the West, viii. 110 ; his person, cha- 
racter, and learning, ib. ; death, LUL 

Leonabd Aretik, pupil of Manuel 
Chrysoloras, viii. 112 ; history of, 
ib. note. 

Leonas, the Quaestor, embassy from 
Constantius to Julian, iLi. 112. 

Leomtiub rebels against Justinian 11. 
and ascends the throne, vi. ZI ; de- 
thronal and mutilated by Apsimar, 
18 ; executed by Justinian, 79. 

Leopolis and the Leonine city fotmded 
by pope Leo IV., vi. 412. 

Leovigild, Gothic and Arian king of 
Spain, character, iv. 232 ; puts to 
death his orthodox and rebellious son 
Hermenegild, 339. 

Lethk, castles on the Bosphorus, so 
called, ii. 289. note. 

Leti, Gregorio, character of his Life of 
Pope Sixtus v., viii. 265, note and 
note M. 

Lettees, when introduced IntaEurope, 

L Ifil ; Gibbon's opiiiion corrected, 

ib. note S. 
Leuderis, Gothic commander in Bome, 

V. 135 ; refuses to fly before Beli- 

sarius, 136 ; sent with the keys of 

Rome to Belisarius, ib. 
Ledtetia, or Leucetia, ancient name 

of Paris, ii. 425 and note. 
Levies, difficulty of, ii. 323. 
Lewis the Pious, emperor of the West, 

vi. HI ; empire <^vided among his 

sons, 178. 

Lewis II., son of Lewis the Pious, ob- 
tains the kingdom of Italy, vi. 128 ; 
letter to the Byzantines respecting 
the title of emperor, ISl ; his epistle 
to Basil the Macedonian, vii. 97. 

Lewis of Bavaria, emperor, elected 
senator ol Rome, viii. 20^; endea- 
vours to restore the popular election 
of popes, 213 ; deposes John XXII., 
pope of Avignon, ib. and notes. 

Lewis of Himgary, appeals to Rienzi, 
the Roman tribime, against Jane, 
queen of Naples, viii. 23iL 

LiBAKiDS, the Sophist, his account of 
Julian's eloquence, iii. 132 ; praises 
Julianas hyiK)crisy, 145 ; acooimt of, 
ISh ; his writings secretly studied 
by Julian, ib. ; literary character, 186 
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LIBELS. 

and notes ; remarks on Jovian*g 
treaty with Sapor, 22Q ; funeral ora- 
tion on Yalcns and his army, 331; 
patronised by Thcoclesius, 425 ; re- 
mark concerning Chrysostom, iv. 15L 

LiDBLs, how punished among the Wo- 
mans, v. 317 and note. 

LiBEB PoNTiFicALis, the, hy whom and 
when composed, vi. 146, note. 

LiBKRius, bishop of Rome, 8U])|x)rt8 
Athanasius against Constantius II., 
iii. fiQ; baiiislied, ib. ; purchases his 
return by compliances, ib. and 2Q. 

LiBERros, praetorian pnefect of Theo- 
doric the Great, v. 12 ; commands 
an expedition for the relief of Sicily, 
229 ; superseded by Artaban, ib. 

LiBUBXIAK galleys, L 1^^- 

LloIKius saved by Tiridates, ii. 12 ; 
probable age, ib. n(Jte ; invested with 
the purple hy Galerius, 119 ; divides 
the empire with Maximin, 122 ; 
alliance with Cons tan tine, 13S; war 
with Maximin, ib. ; defeats him, 
1 3f) ; cruelty, ib. ; foments a con- 
spiracy against Constantine, 122; 
defeated at Cibalis by Constantine, 
14Q ; again at Mardia, Ml ; treaty 
with Constantine, ib. ; is attacked 
by Constantine, M5 ; defeated at 
Hadrianople, lAl ; retires to Byzan- 
tium, ib. ; his fleet destroyed, 148 ; 
defeated at Chrysopolis, 14^; sub- 
mission and death, ib. ; counteracted 
the edict of Milan, iii. 3 ; vision of 
an ail gel, 14. 

LiciKiUB the Younger made Caesar, ii. 

m 

LiciNins, son of Constantia, put to 
death by his uncle T^ustantine, ii. 
3ii2, 

LiEUTENAKTs, Imperial, their office and 

rank, L 200. 
Lkihtkiko, superstition respecting 

things struck with, ii. 6S. and note ; 

knowledge of the ancients respecting 

the conducting of, iv. 91 and 92, 

note M. 

LioNiTz, battle of between the Mongols 

and Germans, viii. 114. 
Liken ES8 of the Son, how explained by 

three A nan sects, iii. 59^ sq. 
LiLius, ambassador from Fhocas to 

Chosroos, King of Persia, v. 390. 
LiLYB^UM resigned to the Vandals by 

the Goths, v. 125 ; by whom built, 

ib. note ; claimed by l^lisarius, ib. 



LOMBARDS. 

LiMiRANTES, Parmatian slaves so 
called, insurrection of, ii. iiii2 ; sub- 
dued by Constantius II., 402 ; their 
interview with Constantius, 403; 
attempt to seize him, ib. ; are totally 
extinguished by the Romans, 404. 

Linen, unknown at Rome, iv. Ifi. 

Literature, diffusion of, L 194 ; not 
incompatible with arms, 402 ; de- 
cline of under Diocletian, ii. 104 (v. 
Learning). 

Lithuania, late conversion of from 
idolatry, vi. 94. 

L1TORIU8, Count, relieves Narbonne, 
besieged by Theodoric, iv. 225 ; de- 
feated and captured by the Gotiis in 
an attempt on Toulouse, ib. 

LiiTUs Saxonicum, what, iii. 264, note 
S. ; extent of in Britain, iv. 388, 
note S, ; why so called, ib. 

Liturgy, Roman, modelled by pope 
Gregory the Great, v. 359* 

LiUTPBAND, king of the Lombards, his 
obedience to pope Gregory IL, and 
devotion at tlic tomb of St. Peter, vi. 
lf>.^ ; declares himself the champion 
of images, ib. ; enters Ravenna, ib. ; 
exjx'llcd by the Venetians, ib. 

LiuTPKAND, bishop of Cremona, his 
contempt for the Byzantine Romans, 
vi. 151 and note M. ; his embassy to 
Constantinople, vii. 4j 21. 

Locusts, probably the ancient harpies, 
ii. 288j note. 

Logos, the Platonic, iii. 4fi ; how ap- 
plied by the Alexandrian Jew^s, 41; 
revealed by St. John, ib. ; confes- 
sion of Athanasius respecting, 50; 
opinions of the Christians respecting, 
61 ; of Arius, 54 ; of tlic Gregorios, 
Cyril, and others, 56 ; represented 
by the sun, lAL. 

LoGOTHETE, officer of the Byzantine 
emperors, his functions, vii, 19. 

LoLUANUB, competitor of Posthumus, 
medals of, ii. 18^ note. 

LoMnARDS of Italy converted to the 
JSicene faith, iv. 341 ; date, ih. note ; 
or Longobards, invited by Justinian 
into Noricum and Pannonia, v. IfiS ; 
etymology of their name, ib. and 
noteS.; situation of, ib. note ; origin, 
Ififi and note ; migrations, ib. ; fero- 
city, ib. ; subdue the Gepida% 167 ; 
conquer a great part of Italy, 231 ; 
their numbers, language, and man- 
ners, 349 ; exact a thi-il of agricul- 
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turat prodace, ^1 and note S. ; 
their area*?, ^^2 ; monarchy elective, 
3^ ; govenmieut, ; laws, ib. 
and note S. 

LoMBARDT, ancient, d^cribcfl, L lal ; 
ravas^ed by Attila, iv. 211 ; founda- 
tion of the kiUjAdom of by Allx)in, v. 
337 ; oppressed by a ducal aristo- 
cracy after the death of Clepho, 341 ; 
extent of the kingdom of, its 
destruction by Charlemagne, vi. 15fi ; 
Greek province of, its limits, and 
f^ovcrnmcnt, vii. QH. 

LoNix>N', lioman treasury at, under 
Constantine, ii. 329, note; descrip- 
tion of, by Chalcocondyles, the Greek 
historian, viii. 8fi and note. 

LoxoiNUS, his character, L 195. note ; 
tutor of Zenobia, ii. 2Q ; betrayed by 
her, 2fi ; heroic death, ib. 

LoNoiNus appointeil to supersede 
Narscs as exarch of Ravenna, v. 

m 

LoKiA, Roger de, Catalan admiral, 
destroys the French fleet, vii. 380- 

LoTHAiBE L, emperor of the West, his 
dominions, vi. 178. 

LoTHAiRE, Duke of the AlemanTii, in- 
vades Italy with his brother Bucclin, 
V. 231 ; ravages Apulia and Cala- 
bria, 238; return and death, 23ii; 
defeat of a body of his troops, ib. 
note M. 

Louis VII. of France delivered from 
the Greeks by the Sicilian nflmiral 
George, vii. ; undertakes the se- 
cond crusade, 232 ; interview with 
the Emperor Manuel, 243; march 
through Anatolia, 2M and note S. ; 
narrow escajx; of, 215 arid note S. 

LoDis IX., or St., established by the 
French Parliament as founder of 
the royal line, vii. 3M and note ; 
crusades of, 271 ; character, ib. ; 
takes Damietta, 272 ; captured by 
tlie Saracens, 273 ; ransom, ib. ; un- 
der takes the seventh crusade, 214; 
expedition to Tunis and death, ib. 

Louis XVI. offended by a pass{^;e in 
Gibbon's History, iv. 407, note S. 
(Louis, V. Lewis), 

Lublin, city of destroyed by the Mon- 
gols, viii. LL 

Lucan, character of Cajsar, L 253. note. 

Lucas Notarab, great duke of Con- 
stantinople, his reception by Mahomet 
II., viii. 121; executed, 178. 



LUSTRA L OONTRIBUTION. 

Lucca, siege of by Karses, v. 237. 

LuciAN, count of the East, put to death 
by Rufinus, iv. fi^ 

LuciAN attacks paganism, L ISuL ; ori- 
ginality of that writer, 195. 

LuciAN, presbyter of Jenisalem, dis- 
covers in a vision the body of St. 
Stephen, iii. 429. 

LuciiJANUs, count, intrepid defence of 
Nisibis, ii. 312; Constantius' gene- 
ral in Illyricum, surprised and made 
prisoner by Julian, iii. HI; ap- 
pointed by Jovian to Oatil and Illy- 
ricum, 231 ; massacred at Ilhcims, ib, 

LuciLLA attempts the assassination of 
her brother Commodus, L 224. 

LuciLLA, a wealthy matron, purchases 
the bishopric of Carthage for Majori- 
nus, ii. 262. note. 

Lucius II., pop6, killed in a riot at 
Rome, viii. 193. 

liUCius in., jK)pe, insulted by the Ro- 
mans, viii. 193. 

Lucius succeeds Athanasius in the 
throne of Alexandria, iii. 2iil ; worth- 
less character and persecutions, ib. 

LucRiNE lake described, iv. TS and 
note, 

LucuLLUS, villa of in Campania, his- 
tory of, iv. m 

Luden's History of the Germans, L 
355, note M. 

LuoDUNENsis Gallia, province, L 156. 

LuGDUNUM, or Lyons, colony of, L 
156. 

Luke, St., his body transported to 
Constantinople, iii. 427 ; probably a 
physician, vi. 138. 

LuPERCALiA, festival described, iv. 282 ; 
celebrated luidcr the reign of Anthe- 
mius, ib. ; abolished by pope Gela- 
sius, 28^ 

LupiciNus, general of the cavalr}% 
ordered into Britain, iii. IM; im- 
prisoned, 110 ; marches against I'ro- 
copius, 24L 

LupiciNUS, Valens' commander in 
Thrace, oppresses the Gothic emi- 
grants, 323 ; provokes them to hosti- 
lities at Marcianopolis, 325 ; de- 
feated by them, 320. 

Lupus, St., saves Troyea from the 
Huns, iv. 23L 

LusATiA, Vandals in, v. 121. 

LusiTANiA, province of Spain, L 155. 

LusTRAL CONTRIBUTION, tax on industry 
so called, ii. 342. 
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LUTHER. 

Luther, furious spirit of, iv. 102 ; his 

doctrinfi of the Eucharist, vii. 62^ 
LuxLiiY, beneficial effects of, L 191. 
Lychkidub, or Acurida, capital of 

Buls^aria, vii. 64: and note. 
Lycia degraded by Rufinus, minister 

of l'he<xiosius, from the rauk of a 

Roman province, iv. 4, 
Lycus, river, ii. 289. 
Lydus, his character of Anastasius, v. 

63, note M. ; his life, 64^ note M. ; 

character of Jolm of Cappadocia, 69, 

note M, 

Lygiaks driven from Gaul by Probus, 

ii. 44 ; identical with the Lekhs, ii., 
note S. 

Lyons, battle of between Severus and 
Albinus, L 2o5 ; reduced by Aure- 
lian, ii. 19 ; nuurtyrs of, 211, note ; 

229, note ; 245, note ; date of, 257, 
note M. ; council of, receives the sub- 
missiou of the Greek church, vii. 273. 

M. 

Macarivs, patriarch of Antioch, con* 
demned of heresy, vi. 43 ; a zealous 

Monothelite, 5G. 
Macedonia, maid of Antonina, wife of 

Belisarius, accuses her mistress of 

atlultery, v. liifi ; put to death, ib. 
Macedonia described, L 1^ ; pedigree 

of the kings of, iii. 132 and njote. 
Macedonians, sect of condemned at 

the council of Constantinople, iii. 

370; Gregory's sermon against, ib. 

note. 

Macedonius, semi-Arian bishop of 
Constantinople, his contest with I'aul, 

iii. 2Q; installed by force, 91; his 
turbulent reign, ib. sq. ; cruelties, 
92 ; persecutes the Novatians, 93» 

Macepuacta, town of, iii. 194 ; mean- 
ing of the name, note M. 

Macktntosit, Sir James, his opinion on 
Gibbon's loth chapter, ii. 151, note 
M. ; opinion of Gibbon's 16th chap- 
ter, ii. 220, note. 

Macpherson's Ossian, its authenticity 
questioned, L 2iiti and note M. 

Macrianus, prtetorian prtefect tmdcr 
Valerian, weak and fatal counsels of, 
L4M. 

Maceianus, prince of the Alemanni, 
his alliance with Valentinian iii. 

m 



UAGNU8. 

MACRnoTB, Opilius, L 273 ; the em}ijre 
predicted to him, 274»; election and 
character, 2IS ; the first emperor not 
of senatorial rank, 276 ; origin, ib. 
note; reforms the army, 2!£[; de- 
feat and death, 259. 

Madayn (or Ctesiphon), taken and 
sacked by the Saracens, vi. 294; 
date, ib. note S. ; ruin of, 295 (v. 
Ctesiphon). 

Madras, shrine of St. Thomas near, vi. 

MsoNiUB assassinates his uncle Odcna- 
thus, ii. lil ; put to death by Zeno- 
bia, ib. 

Maffei, his * Verona Illustrata,* L 
172« note. 

I^Lloi, council of, L 333 ; power of, 
337 ; doctrine, whence derived, ib. ; 
sufierintended education, 338 ; in- 
tolerance, ib. ; j)rediction8 concerning 
the birth of Sapor, ii. 306 ; multi- 
tude of the, iii. 30, note; Persian, 
take refuge in Arabia, vi. 215 ; fall 
of the, 367 ; remnant of the, 2Ii9and 
note. 

Magian religion reformed, L 322 ; its 
simple worship, 335 ; whether idola- 
trous, ib. note S. 

Magic, L 251 and note M. ; studied by 
Severus, 262 ; whence named, 338 ; 
inquisition into imder Valentinian 
and Valens, iii. 242 ; almost extin- 

Sished heathen philosophy, ib. note 
. ; ancient belief in described, 243 ; 
two sorts, Theuigic and Goetic, ib. 
note ; rigour and extent of the inqui- 
sition into, 344. 
Magistracies, civil, abolished, ii. 
Q3. 

Magistrates, Roman, their religious 
policy, L Ifiii ; situation of under 
the empire, 204 ; their humanity 
towards the Christians, ii. 244. 

Magnaura, the Ccesar liardas' school 
at, vii. 40. 

Maonentius saluted emperor in Gaul, 
ii. 375 ; compared with Leicester, ib. 
note; puts Coiistans to death, 3Ifi; 
assumes the purple, ib. ; cam]iaign 
against Constantius II., 380 ; in- 
solent mess{^e to, ib. ; defeated at 
Mursa, 382 ; flight, ib. ; forced to 
retire from Italy, 3t3 ; victory near 
Pavia, ib. ; oppressions in Gaul, 384 ; 
last defeat and death, J185. 

I^Iagnus, death of that senator. L 309. 
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Maoyabs of Hungary, of the Ugrian 
race, iii. 303, note S. ; national and 
Oriental denomination of the ilun- 
gariaas, vii. !Z0 and 72^ note S. 

Mahadi, or the Guide, last of the 
twelve Persian Imams, belief of hiu 
reappearance, vi. 280. 

Mahadia, capital of the Zeirides, taken 
by the Normans, vii. 135, 

Mahmud, the Gaznevide, pedigree of, 
vii. 147 ; expeditions into Hindostan, 
ib. ; destroys the idol in the nagoda 
of Sumnat^ 149 ; character ana anec- 
dotes of, ib. 

Mahoket the Prophet adopted the 
legend of the Seven Sleepers, iv. IflQ ; 
his prediction on the rejection of his 
suuimons by Chosroes II., v. 305 and 
note M. ; ancestors of, their princely 
dignity, vi. 205 ; birth and education, 
2111 ; genealogy, ib. and notes M. and 
S. ; meaning of his name (Moham- 
med), 217. note S. and 227. note ; 
date of his birth, ib. and note^ and 
218, note S. ; an orphan, ib. ; his 
patrimony, t&. and note S. ; marries 
Cadijah, ib. ; assumes the title of 
Prophet, 219 ; personal apparance, 
ib. and note S. ; mental <iualitie.s, 
22Q ; question of his illiterateness, 
ib. and note S. ; travels, 221 ; soli- 
tary contemplation, 222 ; summary 
of his creed, ib. ; held the Unity of 
(lod, 223 ; and predestination, 22^ ; 
Gibbon*8 view of his tenets examined 
and modified, ih note S. ; the last 
of the prophets, 225; accused the 
Jews and Christians of corrupting 
the Scriptures, 221 ; appn)priated 
the promise of the Taraclete, ib. ; 
composes the Koran, ib. ; miracles, 
222 ; journey beyond the seventh 
heaven, 230 ; miracle of the moon, 
ib. and note ; precepts, 231 ; rittial, 
232 ; an enemy of afsceticism, 233 ; 
inculcated charity, ib. ; doctrine of 
the Resurrection, 231; hell and 
paradise, ib. ; converts his family, 
237 ; preaclies at Mecca, ib. ; ma- 
terials for his Life, ib. vote and note 
S. ; emigrations of Ids proselytes 
to Abyssinia, 2AQ. and note S. ; per- 
sonal danfjer, 'ill and note S. ; flies 
from the anispiracy of Abu Sophian 
and the Koreishites, 242 ; arrives at 
Medina, ib. ; received as jirirK-e, 243 ; 
his regal and nacerdotal dignity, 244 ; 



MAHOMET. 

declares war against unbelievers, 245; 
his military character, 2in and 248, 
note S. ; defensive wars against tlie 
Koreish, 241 ; battle of Beder, 24fi ; 
his conduct at, ib. and note S. ; battle 
of Ohud, 242 ; wounded, 25Q and 
notes S. ; battle of the Nations or 
Ditch, ib. ; expeditions to Mecca, 
2ii2 ; waives his title of Apoetle, 253 
and note S. ; submission of Mecca, 
tb. ; Mahomet's clemency, 2M ; in- 
stalled Prince and Prophet at Mecca, 
ih. ; battle of Honain, 265 ; besieges 
Tayef, ib. ; his presents to Abu 
Sophian and the Koreishites, 25i2 ; 
submission of Arabia, 251 ; number 
of Moslems at his last piliirimage, 
ib. and note S. ; intercourse with 
Heraclius, ib. ; war with the Poman 
empire, ib.\ expedition of Tabuc, 
258, 259, note S, ; tolerates the 
Christians, 25S; epileptic fits, ib. 
and 260, note S. ; suspicion of poison, 
21K1; humility, ib.\ question as to 
his ability to write, ib. and note S. ; 
death, 2iil ; tomb, 2^2 and notes ; 
date of his death, ib. note S. ; cha- 
racter, 2fi2 ; story of his tame pigeon, 
2ii3 note; account of his physical 
temperament, 264. note S. ; domestic 
life, 2G5 ; wives, 2fifi ; incontinence, 
261; children, 2fi8; choice of his 
successor, 270; causes of the success 
and permanency of his religion, 2^ ; 
merit towards his country, 283. 

Mahomet 1^ son of Bajazct, character 
and reign, vii. 68. 

Mahomet II., Sultan, strengthened the 
castles on the Bosi>horus, ii. 288 ; 
his character, viii, 143 ; learning, ib. 
and 144, note M. ; reign, 115 ; mur- 
ders "Eia brothers, ib.] preparations 
for the siege of Constantinoide, 141 ; 
builds a fortress on the Bosphorus, 
118 ; levies a tribute on its naviga- 
tion, 150 ; builds tlie palace of Jeban 
Numa at Adrianople, ib. ; his great 
cannon, 152 and note M. ; invests 
Constantinople, 151 ; forces, 155 ; 
artillery, 15S ; attack, mi ; defeat 
of his navy, 1^; transtxjrts his 
ships overland, IM; parallel feats, 
ib. notes ; general assault, lfi8 ; and 
capture of the city, ill ; brutality 
of Mahomet, HI ; enters Constan- 
tinople, llii ; behaviour to tho 
Greeks, HI ; rei>coples and adorns 
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Constantinople, 128; secures the 
Greeks in tneir lives, liberties, and 
religion, 179 ; death, 185, 
Mahometanism, its spirit of toleration, 
vi. 3G6 ; propagation, 367 ; eulogium 
of, ib. 

Mahometans, their detestation of 

image worship, vi. 139 and note G. 
Mahok, Lord, his * Life of Belisarius,* 

V, 99^ note S. ; his opinion on the 
beggary of Belisarius examined, 247, 
note S. 

Mainfboy, king of Naples and Sicily, 
defeated and slain at Benevento by 
Charles of Anjou, vii. 376. 

Maikotes, or Eleuthero-Laconians, vii. 
IQ ; their adherence to idolatry, ib. 

Ma JEST AS, crime of, L 21ii and notes. 

Majo, great admiral of Sicily, con- 
spires against William vii. 141. 

Majorca and neighhourinsx it^lcs, an 
appendix ot" the African kingdom, v. 
Ill, 

Majorian, character of, iv. 2fiS ; orii^in 
and services, 2M; elected emperor, 
ib. ; noble epistle to the senate, ib. ; 
salutary laws, 2iil sq. ; checks the 
demolition of the public nionuments, 
270 ; repels an invasion of the Van- 
dals, 211 ; collects an army of bar- 
barians, ib. ; reunites Gaul and 
Spain, 272 ; constnicts a navy, ib. ; 
it is surprised aud destroyed at 
Carthagena by Genseric, 223; Ri- j 
cimer excites the barKarians against \ 
him, 274 ; abdication and death, ib. \ 

MAJOBnnjs, controversy with Cacilian, 
iii. 13- 

Malabar, Nestorian Christians of per- 
secuted by the Portuguese, vi. fi2- 

Malala, the historian, age of, v. 
note and note M. 

Malarich declines Jovian^s appoint- 
ment to Gaul and lUyricum, iii. 
231. 

Malaterra, his character of the Nor- 
mans, vii. 106. 

Malazkbrd besieged by Romanus l)i(»- 
genes, vii. 159. 

Maldives, islands described, iii. 25, 
note. 

Malek Rodosaces annoys Julian's 
march, iii. IM ; a king, not emir, ib, 
note M. 

ALEK Shah, son of the sultan Alp 
Arslan, defeats his competitors for 
the throne, vii. IM ; character, Ififi ; 



MANUEL COMNENUS. 

conquests and empire, ib. ; patronizes 
learning, IM ; reforms the calendar, 
ib. ; death, 167. 

Mallius, praetorian prwfect, Claudian's 
epigram on, iv. 61. 

Malta, conquered by Roger, king of 
Sicily, vii. IM- 

Malthus on the population of Ger- 
many, iii. 260. note G. 

MAM.3EA, mother of Alexander Sevenis, 
L ; sole regent, 285 ; power, 
286 ; wise administration, ib. ; coun- 
cil, ib. ; pride and avarice, 203 ; 
murdered, 3£fi ; her interview with 
Origen, ii. 259. 

Mamalukes, their origin and esta- 
blishment in Europe, vii. 252; 
murder Touran Shaw, sultan of 
Egypt, 213 ; their project of elect- 
ing Louis IX. for their sultan, 
ib. notey and note S. ; their two 
• dynasties, 214 ; repulse the Mongols 
from Egypt, viii. 13. 

Mamas, St., monument of at CiesArea 
erected by Gallus and Julian, iii, 
ISI ; miracle in its construction, ih. 
note. 

MAMERTnrus, the jmnegyrist, a minLster 
of Julian, iii. 12ii ; consul, 130. 

Maugo, the Scythian, ii. 8Q and 
note M. 

Man compared with the hog, L 352, 
note. 

MANCipnTU , meaning of that term in 
the Roman law explained, v. 304 
and nott&. 

MAia)ABLN8, Chinese, superstition of, 

vi. 12. 

Makdracium, suburb of Carthage re- 
stored by Belisarius, v. HQ. 

Makes, his death, L 33d note^ and 
note M. ; origin of his heresy, iii. 42. 
note. 

Maklaces, Greek governor of Lom- 
bardy, reduces the Saracens in Sicily, 

vii. 105. 

Meniach, prince of the Sogdoitcs, am- 
bassador from the Turks to Justin II., 
V. 118 and note. 

Manich^ans, their heresy made capital 
by Theodttsius, iii. 313. 

Manuel Comnenus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 12Q; his martial 
prowess, 121 ; inconsistent character, 
132 ; repulses the Normans, vii. 132 ; 
reduces Apulia and Calabria, 138; 
attempts to recover the Western 
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Empire, »6. ; failure of his designs, 
130 ; peace with the Normaus, IAD. ; 
his character, 212 ; \iulates his en- 
gagements with the crusaders, ib. 
Maxuel, Roman general at the battle 

of the Jennuk, late of, vi. 319. 
Manufactdkers, Komau, L IIHL 
Manumission, tax on, L 295, note S. ; 
limited by the Ganinian law, ii. 37. 
note. 

Maktscbitts, ancient, destruction of 
in the sack of Constantinople by the 

Turks, viii. 

Maogamalciia, fortress of, besiegetl 
and destroyed by Julian, iii. 197. 

Marble, varieties of, L 211 and note, 

Mabcellinum, count of the sacred lar- 
gesses, assists ^lagnentius's designs 
on the empire, ii. 225 ; his ambas- 
sador to Gonstantius, 377 ; killed 
at Mursa, 385. 

Marcellinus, son of Maximin, ob- 
tains the government of Valeria, iii. 
287 ; oppresses the Qiiadi, ib. ; trea- 
clieruusly luurders their king (Ja- 
I'iriius, ib. 

Marcellinus, Roman general, friend 
of Aetius, maintains in Dalmatia his 
indejitudnnce during the sway of 
Ricimer, iv. 225 ; acknowledges and 
nsi«it«t« Anthernius, 2ii3 ; expels the 
^"audal8 from Sardinia, liiii; joins 
the exi)edition of Basiliscus, 
a>8as.sinate«l, 2b6. 

Marcellus the centurion, martyrdom 
of, ii. 

Maucellus, general of the cavalry, 
dismissed at the instance of Julian, 
ii. 415; his son executed by the 
latter, iii. 129. 

Marcellus, bishop of Rome, exiled, 
ii. 222. 

Marcellus, bishop of Apamea, crusade 
a>:ainst the pagan temples, iii. 4ir> ; 
slain, ib. 

Marcellus of Ancyra, his Sabellian 
opinions, iii. 53. 

TVIauckllus, conspiracy of ac;ainst Jus- 
tinian, and suicide, v. 245. 

March, Spanish, instituted by Charle- 
maf^ne, vi. 174. 

Marcia, concubine of Gommodus, L 
22S; conspires against liim, 233 ; a 
patroness of the Christians, ii. 252 ; 
had been actually convertetl, ib. n ote S . 

Margian conspires against Galliemis, 
ii. *L 



MARIUS. 

Mabcian, nominally marries the em- 
press Pulcheria and is acknowledged 
emperor, iv. 161. 219; origin and cha- 
racter, ib. ; temperately refuses the 
demands of Attila, 22Q ; ratifies the 
election of Avitus to the Western em- 
pire, 2fiQ ; death, 228- 

Marciakopolis besieged by the Grotha, 
L 382 ; quarrel between the Goths 
and liouiaus at, iii. 325 ; Romans de- 
feated at by Attila, iv. 20Q. 

Marcionites, sect of, ii. 164, and note, 

Marcomanni, subdued by M. Anto- 
ninus, L 370 ; site of, ib. note ; a 
general name =lfarcAmcn , tb. note S. 

Marcomannic war, how occasioned, i 
3S(), note. 

Makcomib, Prankish king buiished by 
Stilicho, iv. 51. 

Marcus, bishop of tbeNazarenes, ii. 159. 

Marcus elected enii)eror by tlie British 
legions, iv. 54 ; murdered, xb. 

^Iardaites, Maronites of Mount Li 
banns so called, vi. 56^ and note M. 

Mardavioe, tlic Dilcmite, last of the 
Magians, vi. 369. note. 

Mardia, battle of between Constantine 
and Licinius, ii. 141. 

Mardonius the eimnch, Julianas pre- 
ceptor, iii. 136. note. 

Marrb, L 138, note^. 

Mahgub, battle of between Cannus 
and Diocletian, ii. fiS ; site of, ib, 
notes ; treaty of violated by the Huns, 
iv. 192; town of betrayed to them 
by its bishop, 2QQ ; battle of between 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth and the 
Roman general Sabinian, v. 16^ 

Maria, daughter of Eudanion the 
Carthaginian, story of, iv. 187. 

Maria, widow of Man\iel Comnenus, 
put to death by Andronicus, vi. 129. 

Mariaba, or Merab, L 138. note ; means 
" metropolis," ib. S. ; said to be de- 
stroyed by the legions of Augustus, 
vi. 200, and note S. 

Mariana, his description of the inva- 
sion of Spain by the barbarians, iv. 
124; character of his History of 
Spain, vi. 854, note. 

Marinus, a subaltern, elected empenn 
by the Moesian legions, L 373 ; mur- 
dered, .^"4. 

Marius, one of the Thirty Tyrants, L 
410. 

Marius reigns in Gaul by the influencu 
of Victoria, ii. IS. 
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MAIUUS. 

Mabius Maximus, his histories much 
read by the Koman nobles, iv. 82, 
and note. 

Mark, bishop of Arethusa, cruelty of 
Julian's magistrates towards, iii. 1^ ; 
had saved Julian's life, 167. 

Mark, bishop of Ephesus, viii. QQ ; 
manager for the Greeks at the coun- 
cil of Florence, IDQ ; rejects a union 
with the Latins, 102; patriarch of 
Constantinople, 12S ; death, ib. 

Marklamd, Jeremiah, his censure of 
the iEneid, viii. 114, note. 

Maroboduus, king of the Marcomanni, 
L 370. nott and note S. 

Mabon, a Syrian saint, gives name to 
the Maronites, vi. 55. 

Mabonqa, action at between Julian 
and the Persians, iii. 210. 

Maronitbs, the Monothelites ho called 
by the Oriental Christians, from Ma- 
ron, vi. 55 ; present state, 56 ; coun- 
try, 5L 

Marozia, Koman prostitute, two ge- 
nerations of her descendants occupied 
the papal chair, vi, 1S3 and note M. ; 
introduces Hugh king of Burgundy 
into the Castle of St. Angelo, 125 ; 
marriage banquet, ib. ; imprisoned 
by her son Albcric, ib. 

Marriage, Roman, law and rites of, v. 
294 ; fourth, condemned by the By- 
zantine laws, vi. 101. 

Marbtaba, or Marsyabje, L 138, note S. 

Martkl, v. Charles Martel. 

Mautialis, assassinates Caracalla, L 

Mabtik, St., bishop of Tours, his 

hauglity treatment of the emperor 
Maximus, iii. 26, note ; his mira- 
culous gifts, 376 ; character of Sulp. ' 
Severus' Life of that prelate, ib. note ; 
zeal in destroying pagan temples, 
415 ; founder of monasticism in Gaul, 
iv. 2k)9 ; miraculous shrme of, con- 
verts the Suevi. 340. 
Martin, pope, anathematizes the type 
of Constans and ecthcsui of Ueraclius, 

vi. 42 ; banished, ib. 

Martin IV., pope, excludes ^lichael 
Palaiologus from the Latin Church, 

vii. 375, 371; elected senator of 
Rome, viii. 2Q5< 

Martin V., pope, his election by the 
Council of Constance restores the 
popes to the Vatican, and terminates 
the schism of the Wc^t, viii. 25fi ; 



MATTHEW. 

resumes the prerogative of coining, 

257. 

Martin, abbot, preaches the fourth 
crusade in Genua ny, vii. 225 and 
note ; leaves the army at Zara, 297. 

Martina, incestuous marriage with lier 
uricle Hcraclius, v. 398 ; procures 
the association of her son Heracleonas 
in the empire, vi. 22 ; attempts to 
ascend the throne, 13; her tongue 
cut out, 14. 

Martini ANUS named Ca'sar by Licinius, 

ii. 14a ; put to death, 149. 
Martyrdom, proofs of required by the 

Roman Catholics, ii. 246, note ; in- 
citements to, 250. 
Martyrs, primitive, legends respect- 
ing, ii. 244 ; small number of, 245 ; 
mostly of very high or very low 
condition, ib. ; honours paid to, 251 ; 
title when refused, 252, note ; their 
example produced conversions, 253 ; 
new aera of under Diocletian, 2M; 
probable acooimtof, 281 ; number of, 
; worship of by the Christians, 

iii. 427 ; fabulous martyrs, 428. 
Mary, Virgin, place of her burial, vi. 

18. note; likenesses of, 138 ; lier 
immaculate conception borrowed 
from the Koran, 22fL 

Mary, queen of lUilgaria, negociates 
with the Sultan of Efrj'pt ajrainst her 
uncle Michael Palxologus, vii. 375. 

MASCEZKii takes refu;;e at Milan from 
the fury of his brother Gildo, iv. H ; 
appointed by Stilicho to lead an 
army against Oildo, Ifi ; his religious 
devotion, 19j defeats Gildo, 20; 
jealousy of Stilicho and death, 21^ 

Massaget^e invade Persia, ii. .H73. 

;Massoud, son of Mahmud the Gazne- 
vide, defeated by the Turkmans, vii. 
153, 

Master of the OflBces, functions of, ii. 
322. 

Masters-general of cavalry and in- 
fantry, ii. 319. 

Maternus, insurrection of against Com- 
modus, L 22G ; his plot discovered, 
221. 

Matter, M., his * Histoire du Gnosti- 
cisme,' ii. l''>3, note M. 

Matthew, St., first two chapters of 
his Gospel not in the Ehionite copies, 
vi. 3, note ; contents of alluded to in 
the * Ascensio Isaite,' ib. note M. ; 
wrote in Hebrew, ib. ; loss of hia 
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MATTHIAS. 

Hebrew Gospel naturally aoooimtcd 
for, 4j noU M. ; inquiry whether his 
Gospel was composed in Hebrew, iL 
2(K), notes. 
Matthias Cobvinus elected king of 
Hungary, viii. 13S; reign and cha- 
racter, ib, 

Maubicb named emperor by Tiberius 
II., V. 3i5 ; character and reign, ib. ; 
C9|x)uscs the cause of Chosroes, grand- 
son of Nusbirvan, 313 ; war against 
the Avars, 38Q ; attempts to reform 
the army, 382 ; his work on mili- 
tary tactics, ib. note ; rebellion of 
his troops, who elect Phocas, SS3 ; 
revolt of the Gonstantinopolitans, 
384; fli^htof Maurice, «6. ; executed 
by Phocas, 3Si; pretended son of, 
391 and note. 

Maurinoania, reputed seat of the 
Franks, L 330. 

Mauritania Csesariensis and Tingi- 
tana, L 1S2 ; invaded by the Franks, 
392 ; invaded by Akbah, vi. 347. 

Mauritanian SiFiTi, province of, re- 
anncxed to the Roman empire by 
Solomon the eunuch, v. 123. 

Maxentiub, son of Maximian, declared 
emperor at Rome, ii. 114 ; vices and 
incapacity, ib. ; alliance with Max- 
imin, 123; tyranny in Italy and 
Africa, 124 ; triumph, ib. ; licen- 
tiousness, ib. ; pride, 125 ; provokes 
a war with Constaiitine, ib. ; forces, 
126 ; supineness, 130 ; consults the 
Sibylline books, liil ; defeat and 
death, 132 ; his (imputed) artifice of 
the bridge examined, ib. notes ; his 
head exhibited to the people, 133; 
patronized the Christians, 2Iii. 

Maximian, colleague of Diocletian, ii. 
6fi ; his birth and character, ib. ; 
date, ib. notes ; ignorance, ib. ; as- 
sumes the title of Herculius, 61; 
quells the insurgent Bagaud», 62; 
emjiloyed by Diocletian in difficult 
wars, 14 ; subdues the Mauritauians, 
16; triumph, 82; persecutes the 
senators, 21; abdicates, 22; reas- 
sumes the purple, 115 ; visits Con- 
stantine in Gaul, 116 ; second abdi- 
cation, 12Q ; seizes Aries, 121 ; be- 
sieged in Marseilles, ib. ; death, tb. 
Maxtmian and Galerius punish some 
Giiristian soldiers, ii. 267 ; perse- 
cuted the Christians, 276. 
Maximian, general of Probus, ii. 44. 



MAXIMUS. 

IfAZOfiLLANus, martyrdom of, ii. 267. 
Maximin, priefcct of Gaul, obtains the 

government of Valeria for his :on 
Marccllinus, iii. 2H7. 

Maximin, origin, L 305 ; strength and 
valour, 306 ; promotion, ib. ; con- 
spires against Alex. Severus, 307 ; ac- 
cession, ib. ; tyranny, 308 ; igno- 
rance, ib. note; oppresses the pro- 
vinces, 302 ; African revolt, iLlQ ; 
declared a public enemy, 314 ; chro- 
nological difficulties, 318 ; examined, 
ib. note S. (and note, 321) ; marches 
into Italy, 319 ; besieges Aqiuleia, 
ib. ; murdered, 22Q ; iwrtrait, 321. 

Maximim (Dazft) Cccsar, ii. 108 ; em- 
peror, ; divides the empire with 
Licinius, 122 ; alliance with Max- 
en tins, 123; lakes Byzantium and 
Heraclea, IM ; defeated by Licinius, 
ib. ; flight and death, to. ; brutal 
conduct towards Valeria, 137 ; un- 
bounded licentiousness, ib. note; 
persecutes the Christians, 259 and 
note G., 280 ; sup]x-)rt8 polytheism by 
introducing the Christian discipline, 
280 ; publishes an edict of toleration, 
281. 7iote. 

Maximin, Constantinopolitan courtier, 
embassy to Attila with Priscus the 
historian, iv. 208; entertains the 
Huns at Sardica, 202 ; his con- 
temptuous reception by Attila, 210 ; 
hospitality of Bleda's widow, 211; 
visits Cerca, wife of Attila, 213. 

Maximiniantsts, Donatist sect, iii. 4a. 

Maximus elected emperor with Bal- 
binus, L 31.'> ; character, ib. ; tumult, 
312 ; enters Rome in triumph, 321 ; 
wise administration, ib. ; visits the 
camp at Aquileia, 322 ; discord with 
Balbinus, 323 ; both assassinated, ib. 

Maximus, revolt of in Britain, iii. 2^ ; 
apocryphal marriage with Helena, a 
British lady, ib. and note S. ; his 
rank, ib. and note; invades Gaul, 
360 ; favourable reception and suc- 
cess, ib. ; embassy to Theodosius, 
361; obtains the countries beyond 
the Alps, 362; the first Christian 
prince who shed the blood of his 
subjects (the Priscillianists) for their 
religion, 314 ; invades Italy, 382 ; 
enters Milan, ih. ; encamps near 
Siscia, 384 ; defeated by Tlieodosius, 
385 ; besieged and captured in Aqui- 
leia, ib. ; beheaded, ib. 
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HAxnrns. 

BCaximus mado emperor in Spain by 

Gerontius, iv. HQ ; executed, 120. 

Maximus, the Platonist, initiates Ju- 
lian in theurgic science, iii. 142 ; in- 
vited to Constantinople by that em- 
peror, ISl ; his trtumphaiit journey 
and flattering reception, ib. ; his 
corruption and avarice, 152; how 
punished by Valentinian, 237. note. 

Maximus, abbot, iuiiuman chastise- 
ment of, by Constans, vi. 42- 

Mazalon, great domestic of Theodore 
Lascaris II., emperor of Nice, guard- 
ian of his son John, vii. ML ; massa- 
cred, 3fi2- 

Mazdak, the Persian Archimagup, his 
fanatical tenets, v. ISl and note M. 

Mebodks, the Persian, his services how 
rewarded by Nushirvan, v. ItiS^ 

Medode3, general of Chosroes, takes 
Modain, v. 374. 

Mecca, description of, vi. 201 and 
notes M. and 8. ; trade, ib. ; besieged 
by Abrahah, 2115 ; delivered by 
Abdol Motalleb, 211 ; the kebla of 
prayer, 232 ; flight of Maliomet from, 
212; surrenders to Mahomet, 223; 
Christians and unbelievers exchided 
from, 254 and note; stonued and 
pillaged by Abu Taher, 413^ 

Mkchamics, how esteemed among the 
Huns, iv. 203. 

Medals, imperial, with the head of a 
subject, iv. 184 and note S. . 

Median tribes implore the protection 
of Trajan, L 143. 

Mbdicine, science of, proficiency of the 
Arabians in, vi. 402< 

Medicis, Cosmo of, his character and 
imtronage of learning, viii. ILL 

Mbdicis, Lorenzo of, his encourage- 
ment of learning, viii. 117. 

Medina, Arabian name for cihj, appro- 
priated to Yatreb, the residence of 
Mahomet, vi. 200, note; 243 and 
note S. ; distinguished as the city of 
the Book, ib. ; Mahomet received as 
prince at, 243. 

Mediterranean, its coasts and islands 
subject to the Eomans, L 163. 

Megalesia, festival of the, how cele- 
brated at Rome, L >i27, note. 

Melghites, or royalists, eastern name 
for Catholics, origin of, vi. 44 and 
note. 

MKLETiAN8,8ect of, in Egypt, iii. U and 
note. 



MERVAN. 

MsLETins, bishop of Antioch, death 
of, iii. 311 and note. 

Meusenda, daughter of Baldwin II., 
queen of Jerusalem, vii. 2Sfi. 

Melttene (Maktheah, note M.), battle 
of, between the Romans and Per- 
sians under Nushirvan, v. 3ii5^ 

Mellobaudes, count of the domestics 
and king of the Franks, rescues count 
Romanus from justice, iii. 225 ; ami 
Equitius cause the troops to elect 
Valentinian II. to the purple, 21LL ; 
defeats the Alonianni at Argcntaria, 
332 ; put to dciitli by Maximus, iii. 
361. 

Melo of Bari invites the Normans into 

Italy, vii. 103. 
Meli'hi, metropolis of the Normans in 

Apulia, vii, 106. 
Memnon, vocal, secret of explained, iii. 

419, note M. 
Mkmpuis described, vi. 230 ; taken by 

Amroii, 331. 
Meksurius, bishop of Carthage, ii. 

2IL 

Memtz sacked by the northern bar- 
barians, iv. 52. 
Merab in Arabia Felix, L 13S and 

note S. 

Meranbs, or Mirranes, a title of dignity 
among the Persians, iii. 210, fwte S'. 

Mehida besieged and taken by Musa, 
vi. SliO ; seat of the veterans of Au- 
gustus, ib. and note. 

Merit, personal, estunate of relative, 
V. m 

Merheroes, Persian general in the 
Lazic war, character, v. 202. 

Merobaudes, a paf!^n of the fifth cen- 
tury, obtains a statue, iii .4 25, note M. 

Meroveus, yoimger son of Clodion, 
protected and adoxitcd by Aetius, iv. 
229 ; his lineajje doubtful, ih. note M. 

MEBOvixaiAN kings of the Franks, way 
of election and royal ensigns, iv. 
227; origin of the name, i^. note; 
gold coinage of, 362, note S. ; account 
of their mintage, 3113 and note; al- 
lowed their subjects to use their pe- 
culiar laws, 3116 ; this controverted 
by 31. Savigny, ib. note M. ; domains 
and benefices of, 312 ; family of, 
when extinguished, vi. US ; last, or 
rois fain^ans, described, 3S5. 

Mebsebukg, castle of, its historical pic- 
ture, vii. II and note. 

Mervak, last Ommiade caliph, dc* 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 

feated by Saifah at the Zab, vi. ; 

retires to Husir on the Nile, ih. ; his 
surname of ' the Ass,' ib. and note ; 
defeat and death, ib. 

Mesoi-otamia, a Roman province, L 
Hii ; nivagod by Cams, ii. 55 ; ceded 
to the Romans, fil; Julian's march 
thronsh, iii. 192. 

Mebsalla, Valerius, first pnefect of 
Rome, his high character, ii. 312. 

Messalla, governor of Pannonia, saves 
Constantia from the Quadi, iii. 288. 

Messiah, pure man to the Ebionites, 
vi. 2j heresy of his soul beiug 
Adam*8, 4, note ; pure God to the 
Docetes, 5 ; God and man according 
to Cerinthus, I; incarnate God ac- 
cording to Apollinaris, 9; orthodox 
doctrine, lH; Nestorian heresy, Ifi ; 
monophysite doctrine, 24 ; opinion of 
Pope Leo L established by the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, 22. 

Hesrobes invents the Armenian alpha- 
bet, iv. 168, note, 

Mesda, Arabian physician, vi. 402. 

Hetaurus river, ii. 16, note. 

Metslij, triumphs and consulships of 
the, L 293, note, 

Metellus Numidicus, his opinion of 
women, L 285. note. 

MBTHODins, bishop of Tyre, dialogue 
of the ten virgins, ii. 188, note, 

MsTins Faiatonius recommends the 
election of Tacitus as emperor, ii. 37. 

Metropitakbs, patriarch of Constan- 
liuople, viii. 12iL 

Metz destroyed by the Huns, iv. 232 
and n^e. 

Michael Rh an gabe, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 

Michael II. the Phrygian, sumamed 
the Stammerer, compels Leo V. to 
ascend tlie throne of (Constantinople, 
vi. S9 ; conspires against and assas- 
sinates that emperor, 9Q; assumes 
the purple, ih. ; captures and executes 
Thomas the Cappadocian, Si; marries 
Euphrosyne, to, 

Michael III., emperor of Constantino- 
ple, vi. 23; profligate reign, Qi; 
assassinated by Basil, 05^ ; defeated 
by the Paulicians, vii. 53, 

Michael IV., the Paphlagonian, em- 
peror of Constantinople, origin of, vi. 
I£v9 ; intrigue with Zoe, wife of Eo- 
manus III., ib. ; elevation, ib. 

Michael V., Calaphates, his mean 



MIRACLES. 

origin, vi. 102; ingratitude, 110 ; 
dethroned, ib. 

Michael VI., Stratisticus, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. Ill ; deposed by 
Isaac I^ 112. 

Michael VII., Parapinaces, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 115 ; character, 
ib. ; resigns the empire to Nicephorus 
Botaniates, IIG ; deposed, vii. 119 ; 
personated by an impostor, ib. 

Michael, bastard of the house of An- 
geli, despot of Epirus, vii. 327. 

MicHAELis, his oi>inion on Moses' omis- 
sion of a future state, ii. 171, note M. ; 
his explanation of the ])r£eternatural 
obstacles to the rebuilding of the 
temple at Jerusalem, iii. 160. 

MiDDLETON, Dr., his 'Free Inquiry,' 
how received, ii. 179, and note. 

Milan made an imperial residence by 
Maximian, ii. SQ ; described, ib, ; 
edict of in favour of the Christians, 

iii. 5. ; counteracted by Licinius, 2 ; 
secured the revenues of the Church, 
32 ; Council of, 28 ; corruptiou prac- 
tised at to procure the condemnation 
of Athanasius, ib. ; taken by Attila, 

iv, 241 ; taken and destroyed by the 
Goths and Burguudiaus under Vi- 
tiges, V. ISl ; razed by Frederick L, 

vi. laa. 

Miles, chaise in the meaning of that 
word, L 149. note. 

Military force, its due proportion to 
the population, L 241* 

Millennium, doctrine of the, ii. 173 ; 
a Jewish tradition, ib, note M. ; re- 
ceived by the Fathers, 114; con- 
demned by the Articles of Eklward 
VI., ib. note M. 

Milton, his eniuneration of the Syrian 
deities, ii. 154, note, 

MiNCius, river, Attila's camp on the, 
iv. 245 and note M. 

Minervina, first wife of Constantine, 
ii. 348. 

Mines, use of in sieges, first theory 

and i»ractice of, viii. 160, note, 
MiNGBEUA, V. Colchis. 
Minority, Roman, two kinds of, iv. 11^ 

note; period of under the Roman 

law, V. 302 and note S. 
Mint, revolt of the workmen under 

Aurelian, ii. 3Q ; observations on, ib. 
Miracles of the primitive churoh, ii. 

178 ; period of their duration, 1£Q ; 

a belief in often converted Pagans, 
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MIKCHOND. 

IHl ; difference of in the Apostolic 

and post- Apostolic times, ib, note M. ; 
those of Cliriiit and his ajKistles not 
observed by the p^an writers, 218. 

MiBCHOND, his History of the East, vi. 
868, note, 

MiuKANEs of Persia, engagement with 
Belisariiis, v. JiXL 

Miscreant, origin of that word, vii. 
212. note. 

MisENUM, a naval station, L 154, note ; 
marines of, 250. 

MisiTHEUS, minister of Gordian, L 325 ; 
genuinene&s of that name examined, 
ib. note S. ; death, 32fL 

MiSNAH, the, denounced death against 
apof3tates, iii. 155, note. 

'MisopoGOK,' Julian's, on what occa- 
sion written, iii. 1S5^ 

Mission ARiBS,Christian, promoted trade 
in the East, v. fiL 

MissoRiUM, Adolphus* great dish of 
gold, history of, iv. IIH. 

MiTHBA, what, L 335. 

Mithras, worship of, ii. 265, note. 

MiTHBiDATES, massacre by, L 173. 

MoAWiYAH, son of Abu Sophian, as- 
sumes the title of caliph, and wages 
war with Ali, vi. 275 ; conquers him, 
22fi ; early history of, 211 ; reign, ib. ; 
conspiracy against at Medina, 278. 
and note S. ; address in proclaiming 
his son Yezid as his successor, ib. ; 
undertakes the siege of Constantino- 
ple, 375 ; makes a degrading treaty 
with the Greeks, 376. 

MocTADBB, caliph, his splendid recep- 
tion of a Greek ambassador, vi. 3flfi ; 
his alarm at the approach of the 
Canuathiana, 112. 

MoDAiN, Al, winter residence of the 
Sassanidca, iii. 201. 

MoDAR, a Gothic prince, deserts to the 
Romans, iii. wUt^. 

MoDESTiNUS, juridical authority con- 
ferred on by Theodosius II., v. 279. 

M(S8iA described, L 159 ; defended 
from the Sarmatians by Theodosius, 
iii. 288. 

MoEz, Fatimita caliph, his proof of his 

pedigree, vi. 281. 
MoauL, Greats of Hindostan, viii. 3 

and note M. 
Moguls, v, Mongols. 
Moguls, Great, dominion of, yiii. 66. 
MoGUNTiACUM (Meutz) surprised by 

Rando, a German chief, iii. 259. 



MORES. 

MoHADi, or Mahdi, Abbasside caliph, 
sends an ex])cdition against Constan- 
tinople, vi. iOl. 

Mobaqebiaks, or fugitives of Mecca, 
vi. 2M. 

Mohammed, v. Mahomet. 

Mouammed, sultan of Carizme, iii. 313, 
note ; subdued by Zingis Khan, viii. 
2. 

Mokawkas, a noble Egyptian, embassy 
of Mahomet to, vi. 232 ; treaty with 
Amrou, ib. 

Moko, a slave of the Topa princes, be- 
comes the founder and head of the 
Geougen, iv. 43* 

Monarchy defined, L ; hereditary, 
its advantages, 3UiL 

Monasticism, early traces of, ii. 18fi; 
origin and progress of, iv. 305, sqq. ; 
causes of its dissemination, 310. 

MoNDARS, dynasty of the overthrown 
byCaled, vi. 2£LL and 7to<e« M. andS. 

Money, its effects, L 35Q ; value of 
under Constantino the Great re- 
duced to sterling, ii. 338, notes ; de- 
basement of the Roman in the fifth 
century, iv. 268 and note. 

Mongols, or Moguls, how connected 
with the Tatar^s, iii. 2M and uotes; de- 
scribed, 302. note S. ; their Imrbarous 
maxims of war, iv. 201 ; method of 
disjwsing of their captives, 202; a 
distinct race from the Turks, viii. 1, 
note S. ; seats of the, ib. 2 ; intro- 
duction of letters among, 5, note M. ; 
sources of their liistory, ib. and 6, 
notes; sovereigns of the, 10; con- 
quest of northern and southern 
China, 10, U ; of Persia and the 
empire of the caliphs, 12 ; of Ar- 
menia and Anatolia, 13 ; of Kipzak, 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, &c., M; 
general alarm at their progress, 15 ; 
the pope attempts to convert them, 
ib. ; conquest of Siberia, Ifi ; man- 
ners of their khans, ib. ; they adopt 
the laws and fashions of China, IB ; 
expelled from that country, ib. ; 
division of their empire, ib. ; invade 
Bulgaria and Thrace, ih ; abstained 
from attacking the Greeks and 
Franks, 20; decline of the Mongol 
khans of Persia, ib. 

Monks, their legends respecting the 
primitive martyrs, ii. 2M ; specimen 
of, 246. note ; of Egypt, shelter Atha- 
nasius, iii. 8£i; their zeal in destroying 
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MONOPHYSITE. 

the pa;^an temples, ^lA ; origin of, iv. 

; iiidustry in making proselyte's, 
i'MO ; vows and blind submission, 
^12 ; punishments, ib. note ; dress and 
habitations, 313 ; diet, 314 ; manual 
labour, 315 ; property in common, 
ib. and note; riches, 31 K ; solitude, 
317 ; devotion and visions, SIB ; two 
classes, C<Enobit{>s and Anachorets, 
319 ; miracles and worship of, 321 ; 
persecuted and suppressed by Con- 
stantine V., vi. IM ; how esteemed 
by the Saracens, 2D2 and notes. 

MoyoPHYSiTK doctrine, vi. 24. 

MoNOPHYSiTES, massacre of the in 
Persia, vi. 4L 

Monopolies under Justinian, v. QL 

MoNOTHELiTE Controversy, vi. 11 ; doc- 
trine condemned in the sixth general 
council, 43. 

Mo.NTAioNE, his account of Roman 
spectacles, ii. 68, note. 

MoNTANKB, Kamon de, companion and 
historian of Roger do Flor and the 
Catalans, vii. 384. notes G. and M. 

MoNTANiBTS, their rigid adherence to 
ancient discipline, ii. 2M ; of Phrygia, 
persecution of the by Justinian, vi. 

Mo.vTAssER, caliph, son and parricide 
of Motawakkel, his remorse, vi. 4I'>. 

MoxTESQuiEO, bis diflluguc of ISylla 
and Eucrates, L 319, note ; descrip- 
tion of Roman military government, 
; account of the censorship, 383. 
note ; remark on taxation in free and 
des|X)tic states, ii. 333 ; misappre- 
hension of the English laws, iii. Lifi ; 
theory of the revolutions of Asia, 
299. note; error respecting the 
Goths, 355, note. 

MoNTFAUCON, Father, edition of St. 
Chrysostom, iv. 13S ; his description 
of Rome, viii. 288, note. 

MoNTius, quffistor of the palace, his 
insolence towards Gallus, ii, 391; 
put to death, ib. 

IIOKTREAL, Chevalier, Italian fio(- 
booter, executed by Riemsi, viii. 247, 
7iote. 

MoKUMRNTB, Romau, L 181; mostly 
for public use, liiL 

Moons, war of Antoninus Pius against 
the, L 145, note ; manners of the an- 
cient, V. 116, 121 ; revolt from Jus- 
tinian, 213 ; defeat and slay the 
punuclt Solomon at Tebcste, 214 ; 



MOQRZOITFLE. 

reduced, ib. ; conquered, converted, 
and adopted by the Arabs, vi. 352. 
sq. 

MoPsuESTiA taken by Nicephorus 

Phocas, vi. 42fi. 
Morals, purity of those of the early 

Christians, ii. 182. 
Moravians driven from Hungary, vii. 

45. 

MoBEA, the, occupied by the Turks, 
viii. laL 

MoiKiiNo-cup, wedding-gift of the 
Ixtm bards, iv. 115. 

MoBosiNi, a Venetian, made patriarch 
of Constantinople, vii. 222. 

MosEiLAMA, the false Arabian prophet, 
interview with the prophetess Sedjah, - 
vi. 286 and note S. ; defeated by 
Caled, 281 ; slain, ib. 

MosKs, his religion suited a particular 
country, ii. laii; did not inculcate 
the immortality of the soul. 111 ; 
causes of this omission examined, ib. 
note M. ; how regardetl in the Koran, 
vi. 226 ; his military laws compared 
with those of Mahomet, 245. 

Moses of Chorene, his authority erro- 
neously used by Gibbon, ii. 3G9. 
note M. ; character of his Armenitm 
history, iv. 168. note. 

MosHEiM, his character as an eccle- 
siastical historian, vi. 2, note. 

MosLEMAU, brother of the caliph Soli- 
man, invests Constantinople, vi. H79 ; 
destruction of his fieet, 38D ; retreats, 

MosLiu, or Musulman, meaning of that 
term, vi. 222. note S. 

MosTALi, caliph of Egypt, his nego- 
ciations with the crusaaers, vii. 222. 

MosTASEM, lastof the Abbassidecaliphs, 
cai)tured and put to death by llola- 
gou, khan of the Mongols, viii. 12» 

MoBTHADi, Abbasside caliph of Bagdad, 
recognised as true Commander of the 
t aithful, vii. 253. 

MoTASBEM, caliph, his name of * Octo- 
nary,' how founded, vi. 413 and note ; 
defeats Theophilus at Amorium, 
414 ; destroys tliat town, 415 ; dan- 
gerous example of introducing Turk- 
ish guards, ilfi. 

MoTAWAKKET,, cjili])h, son of Motassem, 
killed by his Turkish guards, vi. 416. 

Mountain, old man of the, chief of the 
Assassins, viii. 12. 

MoUBzouFLE deposes Isaac AngeluB 
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MOUSA. 

imd his son and usurps the empire, 
vii. SOa ; defeated by Henry of Flan- 
ders, 31Q ; flight, 212 ; alliance with 
Alexius Angelus, 32S; blinded by 
him, ib. ; seized by the Latins, ib. ; his 
singular execution, ib. and note M. 

MoudA, son of Bajazet, made king of 
Anatolia by Timour, viii. 52 ; reign 
and character, 01. 

MoxoKNE, province of, ii. 81 and no<e«. 

Mo7.AiiABE3 of Spaiu ' and Africa, vi. 
220 and note. 

MucAPER assassinatos Aurelian, ii. 32, 

Much, renowned for their knowledge 
of the law, v. 274. 

MuHMOLUS the patrician, last governor 
of Bur<^ndy, iv. 381. 

Municipal cities, Italian, L 111 note 
M. ; privileges of, ILL 

MuKUZA (or Abu Nesa), rebel Moor, 
quelled by Abdcrame, vi. 380. 

MuRATORi, Italian annalist, account of, 
and list of his works, viii. 206, note. 

MuBCi, origin and meaning of that 
term, ii. 324, note. 

MuBDEu punished capitally under 
Charlemagne, iv. MSL 

MuBBA, or Chinese porcelain, iv. 79. 
notes. 

MuRSA, or Essek, remarkable bridge 
at, ii. 381 and note ; battle of between 
Constantius and Magnentius, 381 ; 
great slaughter at, 3B2« 

MuBBA, Tatar chiefs so called, iii. SOL 

MusA the Saracen defeats the Greeks 
at Utica, vi. 351; takes and 
destroys Carthage, ib. and note 
S. ; finally reduces Africa, 352 ; 
repulsed from Ceuta, 3ii5 ; cor- 
respoadence with count Julian, ; 
sends an expedition into Spain, tb. ; 
lands at Algezire and completes the 
conquei5t of Spain, ignomini- 
ously pimishes his lieuteuaut, Tarik, 
3^ ; account of his penetrating into 
France, ib. and note ; probable origin 
of the story, ib. note B. ; his ambi- 
tious projects, 363 ; disgrace and re- 
turn to Damascus, ib. ; ignominious 
punishment and death, 364. 

Music, much cultivated by the later 
Romans, iv. 82 ; instruments of, ib. 

Murokian, praetorian prsefect, n^oti- 
ates with the Persians, ii. 404. 

Mustapha, reputed son of Bajazet, 
history of, viii. fifi. 

MuTA, battle of between the Moslems 
Vol. vin. 



NABSES. 

and Romans, vi. 252 ; date of, 258, 
note 8. 

Mygdonius, river, its course diverted 

by Sapor, ii. 372. 
Mytholoot, Pagan, character of the, 

i. 166. 

N. 

Nacolia, battle of between Valens and 
Procopius, iii, 242. 

Nacobaoan, Persian general in the 
Lazic war, vain boast of, v. 203; 
defeat and flight, ib. j flayed alive by 
Chosroes, ib. 

Nahar-Malcha, canal of the Tigris, 
how used by Julian, iii. 202* 

Naibsus, battle of between Claudius 
and the Goths, ii. 2 ; birthplace of 
Constantine, 109. 

Naples, account of, v. 132 ; capture of 
by Beiisarius, 133. 

Naples, kingdom of, a fief of the Holy 
See, vii. 110 ; monarchy of how com- 
posed, 114 ; dukes of, ib. ; conquered 
by Charles of Anjou, brother of St. 
Louis, 370. 

Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, vii. 
324, note. 

Naphtha, the basis of the Greek fire, 
vi. 382 and note 11. 

Nabbonne, province of, L 15fi ; acquired 
by the Visigoths, iv. 287 ; conquered 
by the Moslems, vi. 38fi and note S, 

Naupkb, king of Persia, ii. 81 ; defeated 
by Galerius, 84 ; embassy to Diocle- 
tian and Galerius, 85 ; treaty, SiL 

Nabses, Persian ambassador from Sapor 
to Constantius II., ii.iQi; conciliat- 
ing behaviour, 40fi. 

Narbeb the eimuch, marches to the 
relief of John the Sanguinary, v. 
lAB ; dissension with Beiisarius, 
15Q ; recalled to Constantinople, ib. ; 
appointed to command an expedition 
ap;ainst Italy, 230 ; character, ib. ; a 
Pers-Annenian, ib. note S. ; march 
from Ravenna towards Rome, 232 ; 
defeats Totila at Tagina, 233 ; enters 
Rome, 235 ; besieges Cunic'e, ib. ; de- 
feats and slays Teias at Mount Lac- 
tarius, 236 ; reduces the Ostrogoths 
to submission or exile, ib. ; takes 
liUcca, 237 ; defeats the Franks and 
Alemanni under Bucelin at Casi- 
linum, 240 ; enters Rome with mili- 
tary pomp, ib. ; administers the 
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kingdom of Italy as firdt exarch of 

Ravenna, 211 ; vigorous <]^ovemment, 
ib. ; the Romans complain of his 
avarice and oppression, ; recalled 
by Justin, ib. ; insulting message of 
the empress Sophia, ib. ; iuvitcs the 
LombariLs into Italy, ib. ; accepts the 
repentance of the Romans, 322; 
death at Rome, ib. 

Nabsbs, the Persian, general of the 
emperor Maurice, restores Chosroes 
II. to the throne of Persia, v. liQ ; 
revolt and death, 391. 

Naslr^eus, Codex, sacred book of the 
CImstians of St. John, vi. 214. note 
M. 

\ ATioys, or Ditch, battle of the between 
A.bu Sophian and Alahomet, vi. 260. 

Natural Children, right of legiti- 
mating, V. 3QQ ; when first conferred, 
ib. note G. ; incapable of inheriting, 
ib. note M. 

Naulobatus, chief of the Heruli, made 
a consular, L 401. 

Navigation, Roman, described, L 189. 

Navy, Roman, how stationed, L IM ; 
Byzantine, vii. 28; its tactics, 22; 
fleet for the reduction of Crete, ib. 

Nazarene church, ii. 1S8; trans- 
planted to Pella, 1S9 ; Gibl)on's error 
respecting the date of that event, ib. 
note M. ; renounces the Mosaic law, 
ib. ; the remnant that refuses called 
Ebionites, liiQ; question as to its 
ortho(^oxy, iii. 48 and note. 

Nazarius, his description of divine 
warriors who assisted Constantino, 
iii. Ifi. 

Na7^ianzijs, site of, iii. 306, note. 
Neandeb, his work on Julian, iii. 134, 
note S. 

Nkbridius, praetorian pr»fect in Gaul, 
alone opposes Julian's enterprise 
against Constantius, iii. 114; Julian 
rescues him from the fury of the 
soldiers, ih. 

Nectarius, successor of Gregory at 
Constantinople, his baptism delays 
his consecration, iii. 372. 

Neoed, district of Arabia, vi. 198. 

Neora, city of Yemen, Christians of 
persecuted by Dunaan prince of the 
Homerites, v. 202 and note M. ; site 
of that town, ib, note. 

Negroes, African, their moral and in- 
tellectual character, iii. 277. 

Nequb of Abyssinia, his reception of 



NETHERLANDS. 

Noimosus, the ambassador of Justi- 
nian, V. 208. 
Ne II a VEND, decisive victory of the 
Saracens at over the Persians, vL 

Nemesianus, contends in poetry with 
Numerian, ii. 61^ note. 

Nemnius, his account of the Saxon in- 
vasion of Britain, iv. 381 and note. 

Nepthalites (Epthalites) or White 
Huns, defeat and slay Perozes, king 
of Persia, v. 85 ; conquered by the 
Turks, 115. 

Nepos, Julius, marries a niece of th« 
empress Verina, iv. 224; succeeds 
his uncle Marcellinus in the sove- 
reignty of Dalxnatia, ib. ; made 
enijx;ror of the West by Leo the 
Great, ib. ; flies to Dalmatia on the 
approach of Orestes, 295 ; assassi- 
nated by Glycerins, ib. 

Nepotian, nephew of Constantine, re- 
volt of, ii. 383 ; assumes the purple 
at Rome, ib. ; slain, ih. 

Nero, the last of the Julian line, L 
2i^ ; conspiracy against, 21Q ; cha- 
racterized, 212 ; wished to abolish 
taxes, 301 ; accused as the incendiary 
of Rome, ii. 233 ; evades the charge 
by punishing the Christians, ib. ; 
reasons why he did not accuse the 
Jews, 232. 

Nerva, his character, L 213 ; adopts 
Trajan, ib. ; his gentle administra- 
tion, ii. 240. 

Nestor, Russian annalist, account of, 
vii. 81 and noteG, 

Nestorian controversy, iv. 342- 

Nestobians, inconsistency of their 
opinions, vi. 41^ note ; chiefly con- 
fined to Persia, 4ii ; missions of the, 
48 ; among the Tatars, 4S and note 
M. ; their numbers under the caliphs, 
5Q ; modem sects of, 51 ; of Mala- 
bar, their primitive Christianity and 
persecution by the Portuguese, 52^ 

Nestorius, patriarch of ConKtanti- 
nople, his persecuting zeal, vi. 15 ; 
his heresy, Ifi ; condemned by Cyril, 
patriarch of Alexandria, and by 
pope Celestine, 12 ; condemned and 
degraded by the Council of Ephesus, 
19; exiled, 23; persecuted, 24; 
death, ib. ; tradition respecting his 
sepulchre, ib. 

Netherlands, number of protestants 
executed in the, ii. 285. 
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NXVITTA. 

Nevitta, general of Julian's cavalry, 
iii. 11a ; made a judge at Ghalcedon, 
12fi ; consul, lao. 

Nbwton, Sir Isaac, his theological cri- 
ticisms, vi. 9t note ; his average term 
of a reign, vi. 122* 

Nice burnt by thn Cloths, L ; ap- 
pointed for the election of an em- 
peror, iii. 232 ; council of, 39, 5fi ; 
its canons, vi. 46^ note ; second coun- 
cil of pronounces in favour of the 
worship of ima2;es, IM ; becomes the 
capital of the Seljukian dynasty of 
Bourn, vii, HQ; beaicged by the 
crusaders, 211 ; smrendcrs to Alex- 
ius Comnenus, 212 ; empire of esta- 
blished by Theodore Lascaris, 32fi ; 
groundless panic at respecting the 
Tatars, viii. ^ ; taken by the Turks 
under Orchan, 2K. 

Kic£i'uoiiiuM, or Callinicum, town of, 
iii. ISO. 

NiCEPHOBUS L, great treasurer, deposes 
Irene and ascends the throne of 
Constantinople, vi. 81 ; character and 
reign, 8S and notes M. and S. ; sends 
an embassy to Charlemagne, 180 ; 
reception of his ambassadors by Ha- 
run al Rashid, 405 ; conquered by 
that caliph, 406 ; slain in an expedi- 
tion against the Bulgarians, vii. 62 ; 
his skull made into a cup, ib. 

NicKPHORUS II., Phocas, emperor of 
Constantinople, his character, vi. 104 ; 
intrigue with Theophano, widow of 
Romanus II., fi. ; assumes Uio dia- 
dem, 105 ; murdered by John Zi- 
misces, 106 ; rwluced Crete, 421 ; 
eastern conquests, 42i2 ; mostly tran- 
sient, 428. 

NiCEPHOBUS in., Botaniates, emperor 
of Constantinople, revolts from Mi- 
chael VII. and assumes the purple, 
vi. 115 ; Michael VII. abdicates in 
his favour, IIB, 

NiCEPHOBUS Bryennius, revolts fircan 
Michael VII. and assumes the 
purple, vi 115 ; rejected by the Con- 
stantinopolitans, t&. ; vanquished by 
Botaniates, M>i 

NicEPHORus, son of Constantine Co- 
pronymus, conspires, with his four 
brothers, against Leo IV. and his 
sou Constantine, vi. Qq ; tragic fate, 
%b. 

XicEPHOBDS, patriarch and chronicler, 
account of, v. 391, note. 



NILE. 

NiosTAS, expedition against Phocas, v. 

388 ; marries a daughter of Hera- 

clius, 390. 
NiCETAS, Greek senator and historian, 

his adventures during the sack of 

Constantinople by the Latins, vii. 

315; his birth and promotion, 317, 

note, 

NiCBTius, bishop of Treves, exhorta- 
tion to Justinian, vi. IL 

Nicholas I^ pope, constituted judge 
between Photius and Ignatius, 
imtriarchs of Constantinople, vii. 
2fiO. 

Nicholas III., pope, transfers the 
kingdom of the Sicilies from the 
house of Anjou to that of Aragon, 
vii. 379. 

Nicholas V., pope, his origin, cha- 
racter, and zeal in encouraging learn- 
ing, viii. llfi; founds the Vatican 
library, ib. ; foretells the fall of 

Constantinople, 153 ; restores and 
adorns Rome, 2iil; crowns the 
EmiK;ror Frederick ILL of Austria, 
258. 

Nicholas III., marquis of Este, viii. 
98 and note. 

NicoMEDiA taken by the Goths, L 3fi8 ; 
burnt, 3dd ; residence of Maximian 
and IHocletian, ii. 91; embellished 
by the latter, ib. ; church of, de- 
stroyed, 269; taken by the Turks 
under Orchan, viii. 23. 

NioopOLis besieged by the Goths, L 
3B2; belonged to Paula, pupil of 
Jerom, iv. Z5 ; battle of, between 
Sigismond, king of Hungary, and 
the sultan Bajazet, viii. 32. 

NiEBUHB, father of the historian, his 
work on Arabia the best, vi. 203, 
note M. 

NiEBUiUi, on the census, L 171, note 
M. ; his opinion on the PhilopatriSf 
ii. 55, note. 

Niger, Pesccnnius, governor of Syria, 
his character, L 2il; assumes the 
imperial dignity, 21S; vanquished 
bv Sevcrus, 255 ; Gibbon corrected, 
t*. note \V. ; death, 251. 

NiKA sedition at Constantinople, v. 51 ; 
suppressed, 55. 

Nile, navigation improved by Probus, 
ii. 61 ; rise of the, iii, 421 and Twie ; 
vi. 331. note ; canal to the Red Sea, 
339 and note S. ; statue of the, dis- 
covered at Rome, viii. 286. 
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NlNB, reverence of the Tatars for that 

number, viii. 44j note. 
Nineveh, battle on the site of, between 

the Romans under Heraclius and the 

Persians, v. 408. 
NiNUS, date of his accession, L 331, 

note, 

NisiBis, capture of, L 403 and note M. 

NisiRis, negcxjiations respecting;, ii. SIi ; 
Ut'Jicribed, 312; third siege of by 
Sapor, ib. ; raised, 37.^ ; surrendered 
to the Persians by Jovian, iii. 212 ; 
who expels the citizens, 12L 

NiTRiA, sluughter of the monks at, 
under Valens, iii. 253 ; monasteries 
of, iv. 3QL 

Nizam, vizir of the sultans Alp Arslan 
and Malek Shah, his learning and 
virtues, vii. IHQ ; assassinated, HI 
and note M. 

Noah, a prophet, vi. 225* 

NoBAT^, or Nubians, Diocletian's 
treaty with, ii. II. 

NoQiLissiMUS, title invented for Hanni- 
balianus, ii. 355* 

NoQA, Mongol chief, marries the 
natural daughter of Michael Palseo* 
logus, viii. 13. 

NooARBT, William of, minister of 
Philip the Fair of France, seizes and 
imprisons pope Boniface VIII. at 
Anagni, viii. 215. 

NooENT, near Soissons, field of battle 
between Clovis and Syi^rius, iv. 
348, note. 

NoLA besieged by Alaric, iv. HQ. 

NoKNOsns, embassy of from Justinian 
to the Negus of Abyssinia, v. 201; 
journey and reception, 208- 

NoRicuM described, L 1 58. 

NoRUAKS, their expeditions stimulated 
by the conquests of Charlemagne, 
vi. HI; occasion of tlicir iuvading 
Italy, vii. 102 and note M. ; their 
language, ib. note ; serve against the 
Saracens in Sicily, 105 ; conquer 
Apulia, ib. ; their character, IQfi ; 
tyranny in Apulia, IQI; Italian 
conquests, 114; conquest of Sicily, 
HI ; extinction of the, 145. 

NoTORiA, oflBcial despatch received by 
tlxe emperors from the frumentarii, 
ii. 3. 

NoTiTiA, when published, ii. 303, notes. 

NouREDDiK, sultan of Aleppo, his re- 
capture of Damascus and other con- 
auests, vii. 250^ character, ib. and 



OCKLEY, 

note; attempts upon and conquest 
of Egypt, 251-253 ; deposes the 
Fatimite caliphs, ib. 

NovATiANS, Constantine's edict in 
favour of the, iii. 42 ; of Paphlagonia 
vanquish the legions sent against 
them by Macedonius, bishop of 
Constantinople, 

Novels of Justinian, account of, v, 

28a. 

Novgorod, Russian capital, vii. 84. 

Nubia, whether conquered by Trajan, 
L 143. note S. ; converted to Christi- 
anity, vi. 63 ; becomes Mahometan, 
04. 

Numerals called Arabic or Indian, 
used by the Greeks and Latins, vi. 
378. note ; borrowed by the Arabs 
from the latter, ib. 

NuMERiAN, son of Carus, ii. 53 ; em- 
peror with Carinus, 6fi; retreats 
from Persia, ib. ; character, fil ; 
death, 62, 

NuMiDiA, limits of under Augustus, L 
162; Christians condemned to the 
mines of, ii. 245. note. 

NusHiRVAN, V. Chosroes. 

Nymph^eum, residence of the emperora 
of Nice, vii. 261 and note. 



O. 



Oak, synod of the, iv. 154 ; condenma 

and deposes Chrysostom, IHH, 
Oasis of Libya described, iv. 142, note ; 

vi. 23, note and note M, 
Oath by the head of the emperor, iv. 

21 and note. 
Obedience, passive, of the Christians, 

favourably regarded by Constantine, 

ui. L 

Obeidou.ah, governor of Ciifa, insults 
the dying Hosein, vi. 280. 

Obelisk of the temple of the Sun, 
transferred to Rome by Constantius 
II., ii. 400 ; whether now extant, 
401. note ; several transported to 
Rome by Augustus and his succes- 
sors, 401 . 

Oblations, origin of, ii. 197. 

Obliqatioxs, Roman law respecting, 
V. 31L 

Ocklby, author of the History of the 
Saracens, his literary merits and un- 
worthy fate, vi, 377, note. 
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OCTAL 

OcTAi, son of Gingis, khan of the Mon- 
gols and Tartars, viii. 10. 

OcTAViA, tragedy of Seneca, character- 
ized, iv. 864 note, 

OcTAViAN, son of Alberic, and grand- 
son of Marozia, becomes pope John 
Xn., vi. Ifin. 

OcTAViANUS, name of Augustus, L2(3S* 

Odenathub of Pahnyra, harasses Sa- 
por's army, L 406 ; named Augustus 
by the senate, ill ; bequeaths the 
government of the East to Zenobia, 
ih. ; family, ii. 20^ note ; assassi- 
nated by his nephew Ma»onius, 21. 

Odeum restored by Herodes, i. IH^ and 
note W. ; Gibbon's mistake respect- 
ing, corrected, 184. note S. 

Odin, descendants of, L 360, note ; his- 
tory of, 3ZI ; expedition of examined, 
ib. notes ; god and warrior how con- 
founded, 378. note M. ; flight of 
from Azoph to Sweden rejected, viii, 
273, note. 

Odoaceb, son of Edecon, assumes the 
command of the barbarian confede- 
rates in Italy, iv. 221 ; history of, 
2LIS J prediction of St. Severinus, ib. ; 
whether he assumed the title of 
king, ib. and note M. ; cliaracter and 
reign, 302 ; acquires Daluiatia, Sliii j 
vanquishes the Rugians, ib. ; re- 
signs to Euric all the provinces bc- 
vond the Alps, 345 ; thrice defeated 
by Theodoric, v. 3 ; besieged by him 
in Ravenna, 10; capitulation and 
death, ib. 

Officers, Roman Military, their cha- 
racter, L IM ; Constantine's regula- 
tions respecting, ii. 

Ogobs, or Varchonites, conq\iered by 
the Turks, v. 176. and note S. 

Ohud, battle of, between the Moslems 
and Eoreishites, vi. 24fl. 

Oil, distribution of, at Rome, iv. 83. 

Olga, princess of Kussia, her conver- 
sion to Christianity, vii. 92. 

Olive, cultivation of the, L 190. 

Olmutz defended against the Mongols 
by Stcnbcrg, viii. 14i note M. 

Oltbbius, history of, iv. 202 ; married 
to Placidia, daughter of Valentinian, 
ib. ; proiKWed as emperor by Kicimer, 
ib. ; established by the capture of 
Rome, 2il3 ; death, 224. 

Oltmpias, wife of Arsaoes Tiranus, 
iii. 218 ; confounded by Gibbon with 
Fharandsem, ib. note M. 



ORGHAN. 

Oltmpic games at Antioch, iii. 108. 

Olyhfiodobus, his accoimt of the mag- 
nificence of Rome, iv. 14. 

Olymi'IUS, the philosopher, exhorts the 
Alexandrians to defend their idols, 
iii. 41iL 

Olympids, an officer of the palace, ex- 
cites the suspicious of Honorius 
against Stilicho, iv. QO ; entices the 
latter from his sanctuary and causes 
him to be beheaded, 61^ sqq. ; perse- 
cutes and tortures his family and 
adherents, 62 ; his disgrace, adven- 
tures, and ignominious death, 05. 

Oman, district of Persia, vi. iflft- 

Omab, caliph, conversion to Mahome- 
tanism, vi. 240 ; names Abubekcr as 
caliph, 270 ; succeeds him, 211 ; assas • 
sination, ib. ; date of, ib. note S. ; 
his abstinence and humility, 2&& ; 
conquests, 282; founds Pa-<^sora, 293 ; 
his division of the spoil of Madayn, 
225 ; his journey to receive tlie capi- 
tulation of Jerusalem, 320; inter- 
view with the i>atriarch Sophronius, 
321 ; foimds a mosque on the site of 
the temple of Solomon, ib. and note. 

Omar II., caliph, character, vi. 380 and 
note M. 

Omayau of Tayef, contemporary of 
Mahomet, preached doctrines similar 
to his, vi. 224, note S. 

Ommtyah, family of, elevated to the 
caliphate, vi. 212 ; character of the 
princes of that house, 288 ; reduction 
of its dominions by the revolt of Ara- 
bia and Persia, 377 ; unpopular ex- 
cept in Syria, 390; fall of, 392 ; 
massacre of the Ommiades at Da- 
mascus, 303 ; their dynasty esta- 
blished in Sjmin, 324. 

Omnipotence, how limited by Estius 
and Bull, iii. 60^ note. 

Onagri, warlike engines so called, v. 
13i) and note. 

Oneoesius, architect of Attila, iv. 203. 

Optatuh, brother-in-law of Conatan- 
tine, murdered by Constantius II., 
ii. 365. 

Obacleb, revived credit of, ii. 266 and 
note ; that of Apollo at Miletns con- 
sulted by Diocletian, ib. ; abolijihed 
by Constantine, iii. iifi. 

Obchan, son of the caliph Othman, 
takes Prusa, viii. 23 ; omquest of 
Bithynia, ib. ; marries Tlicotlora, 
daughter of the emperor John Can- 
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ORESTKS. 

tacuzene, 2fi ; treaty with the em- 
press Anne respecting the sale of 
captives, 21 \ doath, 28^ 

Obbstus, pr3sf<x:t of Egypt, assaulted 
by the monks of Nitria, vi. 13^ 

Ohestrs, the patrician, and oonmiander 
of the "barbarian confoderates, am- 
bassador of Attila to Theodosius the 
Toui^er, iv. 20d ; Becond embassy, 
211 ; deposes Nepos, 2il5 ; history of, 
29fi ; makes his son Au^istulus em- 
peror of the West, ib. ; put to death 
by Odoacer, 202. 

Orientai-8, their insensibility, L 218* 

Origen, how he escaped temptation, ii. 
Itil and note ; his account of the 
number of Christians, 214 ; his tes- 
timony respecting the martyrs, 215 
and note G. ; attempts to con- 
vert Mamaaa, 2^; theological cha- 
racter and opinions of, vi. ^ ; works 
condemned as heretical by Justinian, 
ib. 

Orlando (Rutland or Rolando), death 

of, vi. 171, note. 
Obleanb, besieged by Attila, iv. 232 ; 

relieved by AStius and Theodoric, 

Obmubd, principle of good, L 334. 
Obmuz, city of, its history, viii. 44, 
note. 

Obosius, account of the defeat of Ra- 

dagaisus, iv. IS. 
Orthodoxy and Arianism, their moral 

effects contrasted, iii. 369. 
Ortho<3RUL, father of the caliph 0th- 

man or Osman, his pastoral reign, 

viii. 21 ; death, 22, note S. 
Obtok, hereditary emir of Jerusalem, 

vii, IIL 

Osiuo (Auximum) reduced by Beli- 
sarius, V. 152. 

OsilUS, Eg>T)tian deity, supplanted by 
Serapis, iii. 417 ; ideziti«il with Bac- 
chus, 418, note S. 

Osius, bishop of CJordova, his ascendant 
over Constantino the Great, iii. 18 
and note ; presides in the council 
of Nice, 64; supports Athanasius 
i^ainst Constantius II., 8D ; a con- 
demnation of that prelate extorted 
from him, ih. 

OsMANUS, correct name of the Otto- 
mims, viii. 2L 

OssET, or Julia Constantia in Baetica, 
miraculous fonts at, iv. ; site of, 
ib, note. 



] OTRANTO. 

I Ossian's poems composed by a Cale* 
! donian, L 141„ note ; whether correct 
in the account of a campaign be- 
tween Fingal and the emperor Seve- 
rus, 2M and note ; his dispute with 
a foreign missionary, ii. 213, note. 
OsBHOENE reduced by Trajan, L 143. 
OsRHOENE, kingdom of, reduced by the 
Romans, L 342 ; duration of, 343, 
note. 

OsTiA, port of, L 189; described, iv. 
91; taken by Alaric, £[E; an epis- 
copal dty, ib. and note S. ; present 
state of, viii. 21il 

Obtbogoths and Vibigoths, first oc- 
currence of their names, L 379, note 
S. (v. Goths). 

Otas the satrap, ii. 80, 

Othman, secretary of Mahomet, revises 
the Koran, vi. 228 and note S. ; 
elected to the caliphate, 211 ; nomi- 
nated by Abd Errahman, 272, note 
S. ; sect of " the return " sought 
his dethronement, tb. ; view of 
his reign and character, 213 ; re- 
hellion of the Charegites, ib. ; ^th, 
224. 

Othiian, caliph, character and reign, 
viii. 21 ; his real name was Osman, 
ib. note S. ; date of his invasion of 
the territory of Nicomedia, 22. 

Otho L or Great, king of Germany, 
genealogy, vi. 178 and note ; restores 
the Western empire, US ; fixes the 
imperial crown in the German nation, 
ib. ; obtains the nomination of the 
popes, l>i2 ; campaign against and 
victory over the Hungarians, vii. IE. 

Otiio II., emperor of the West, marries 
Theophano, daughter of Romanus II., 
emperor of Constantinople, vi. 104 ; 
punishes pope John XII. and the 
revolt of the Romans, 185 ; accused 
of the treacherous murder of the 
senators, ib. 

Otho III. narrowly escapes the fury of 
the Romans, vi. ISfi ; poisoned by 
the widow of Crescentius, ib. 

Otho of Freysingen, bishop and his- 
torian, leads a body of German cru- 
saders through Anatolia, vii. 244, 
tiote S. ; noblcucsa of his family, viii. 
205. note. 

Otuo de la Roche, duke of Athens 

and Thebes, vii. 384. 
Otranto, taken and sacked by the 

Turks, viii. 185. 
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OTTOMAN. 

Ottoman empire, rise and progress of, 
viii. 2Q ; works on, ib. and notes M. 
and 8. ; its true asra, 22 ; its unity 
restored, ^ ; hereditary succession 
and merits of the Ottoman princes, 
22 ; thqir obscure origin, ib. 

Ovid, exile of, L 220, note ; ii. 358 ; 
description of the Getae and Sarma- 
tians, ib. ; character of his epistles 
from Pontus, ib. note ; his Sarmatians 
probably Jazyj^w, 359. 

Oxford, uiiivcisity of, first teachers of 
Greek at, viii. 117. note. 

OxYRiNCHUs, city of, seat of Christian 
orthodoxy, iv. 



P. 

Pacatus, his pan^yric on Theodosius 
the Great, iii. 382. 

Pachomius, abbot, number of his fol- 
lowers and monasteries, iv. 307. 

Pacts, obligation of, v. 212 and note S. 

PiiDEKABTY, how puuishcd by the 
Scatinian law, v. 322; made capital by 
the Christian emperors, ib. ; torture 
added by Justinian, 223; charge of 
used as an instrument of tyranny, 
ib. and notes. 

Pjbtus, ^lius, his 'Tripartite,' the 
oldest work of Jurisprudence, vi. 
221. 

Paoak, derivation and revolutions of 
the term, iii. 100, notes; true ety- 
mology uncertain, ib. note 8. 

Paganism, not suppressed by Con- 
stantine, iii. 92 and note ; edict of 
Constantius II. against, 98; not 
enforced, 99 ; lasted during the reigns 
of the sons of Constantine, ih. ; its 
ruin susj»ended by the division of the 
Christians, IQQ ; its destruction under 
Theodosius the Great described, 40G ; 
state of at Home, 1D2 ; condemned 
by a majority of the senate, 411 ; 
abandoned by the Roman citizens, 
412; M. Beu^ot*8 account, 413, 
note M. ; restored by J ulian, 142 ; 
who attempts to reform it, 149 ; fall 
of under Jovian, 230 ; final and abso- 
lute edict of Theodosius against, 422 ; 
long maintained in the rural districts, 
ib. note M. ; pc^an conformers, 424 ; 
obtained civil and military honours 
under Theodosius, 425 ; last vestiges 
of paganism, 42fi and note M. ; Un- 



PAL^OLOOUS 

gered last in Asia Minor, vi. 21; 
instances of in the fifteenth century, 
viii. 119 and note. 

Pagaks, their increased zeal against 
Christianity, ii. 2fi5 ; growth and 
superstition among, ib. ; abandon the 
study of philosophy, 2fifi ; of Kome, 
their joy at the approach of Eada- 
gaisus, iv. 42 and note M. ; laws 
against relaxed after the removal of 
the minister Olympius, 95* 

Paujtikg successfully cultivated by 
the Italians of the sixth century, v. 

Palace of Caracalla and Geta, L 267, 
note ; palaces of Justinian described, 
V. 2L 

Paueologi, genealogy of the, vii. 362, 
and Sfi2 note S. ; extinction of the 
family of, viii. 18CL 

Palaologub, Michael, guardian and 
colleague of John, emperor of Nice, 
negociations with theemperor Ualdw in 
II., vii.242; alhance with the Genoese, 
344 ; recovers Constantinople, 24ii 
and 367 ; family and character, 302. ; 
dexterous evasion of a tiery ordeal, 
2fi4 ; great duke and governor of 
Nice, 365 ; administration, tb. ; as- 
sumes the title of dcsyx)t, and then 
of emperor, Sli6 ; triumphal entry 
into Constantinople, 2^ ; blinds and 
banishes his ward John Lascaris, 
3ii9 ; excommunication by and inter- 
view with the patriarch Arsenius, 
369. 370 ; conquests, 222; nego- 
ciations with popes Urban IV. and 
Gregory X., and union with the Latin 
church, tZ>. ; persecutes the Greeks, 
374 ; fortifies Constantinople, 376 ; 
assists the revolt of Sicily, 378 ; 
surprised by the Tatars, viii. 19* 

PALisoLOOUS, Michael II., associated in 
the empire by his father Andronicus, 
vii. 290 ; death, 391. 

PAiiiEOLOGus, John, son of Andronicus 
the Younger, takes up arm i against 
his guardian the emperor Cantacu- 
zene, vii. 4D2 ; defeat and flight to 
the isle of Tenedos, ib. ; character 
and reign, viii, 25 ; deposed and im- 
prisoned, ib. ; divides tlie empire 
with his eldest son and grandson, 36 ; 
treaty with pope Innocent VI., 81 ; 
visits pope Urban V. at Rome, 82 ; 
acknowledges the pope's supremacy 
and the double procession of the Holy 
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PALJ::OLOQUS. 

Gho6t, lb. ; negociates with John 
Hawkwood, 02. ; arrested for debt at 
Venice, ib. 

Pal^ologds, John II., his reign, viii. 
22 ; Turkish tribute, ib. ; divorces 
his wife and marries the princess of I 
TrebiiX)nd, 21 ; converts a Jew, »6. ; : 
embarks on the pope*s galleys, 25 ; 
triumphal entry of Venice, 21 ; at- 
tends thfl synods of Ferrara and Flo- 
rence, 98^ iili ; elfects a rciuiiou with | 
the Latin church, 103 ; treaty with | 
the pope, %b. ; death, 132. 

PALiBOLOOUS, Manuel, second son of 
Jolm, receives tlie iuijurial crown, 
viii. 35 ; deposed and imprisoned 
with his father, ib. ; restoration and 
civil wars with his cousin, 3fi ; hu- 
miliating treaty with the sultan lia- 
jazet, 32; obtains assistance from 
France, ib. ; aWicates in favour of 
the prince of Sel> mbria, ib. ; restored, 
2Q; alliance with Soliman, son of 
Bajazet, ib. ; with Mahomet, t6. ; 
dismisses Mustapha, reputed son 
of Bajazet, from custody, H ; 
ieath, 22 ; his visit to and favour- 
able reception at the court of 
France, M ; to England, 85 ; negocia- 
tions with pope Martin V., 82 ; hia 
double dealing, ib. ; private motives, i 
2Q ; death, 21 ; history of his sons, 

FALiBOLOGtrs, Ck>nstantine, receives the 
imperial crown at Sparta, viii. 14Q ; 
killed in the storm of Constantinople 
by the Turks, HL 

Pal^olooub, Andrew, son of Thomas, 
despot of the Morea, sells his claim 
to the empires of Constantinople and 
Trebizond to Charles VIU. of France, 
viii. 182 and note. 

Paljsologus, Androniciis, son of John, 
forms a conspiracy uitli Sauzea, son 
of Amurath 1^^ to murder their 
fathers, viii. 35 ; his punishment, 
ib. ; raised to the throne on the de- 
position of his father, ib. ; divides 
the empire with his father, 36. 

PAL^OLOOua, Demetrius, attempts to 
seize the throne on the deat h of John 
II., viii. 132 ; despot of the Morea, 
history of after the fall of Constanti- 
nople, IfiQ; dejKtsed by Mahomet II., 
who marries his daughter, IHl ; dies 
in a convent, 182. 

PALj£OLoau8, George, seizes the navy 



PANDECTS. 

of Nioephorus Botaniates, vi. 117 ; 
defends Durazzo against the Nor- 
mans, vii, 121. 
Pal-kologus, Thomas, despot of the 
Morea, history of after the fall of 
Constantinople, viii. 180 ; takes re- 
fuge at liome, 1B2 ; fate of his familv, 
ib. 

PALiBOLOons, Manuel, son of Thomas, 
dfspot of the Morea, accepts the pro- 
tection of Maijouiet II., viii. IH.S. 

Paueoloous, Michael, lieutenant of the 
emperor Manuel, his conquests in 
Italy, vii. 138. 

Palauas, Gregory, monk of Athos, his 
doctrme concerning the light of 
mount Thabor, vii. 405. 

Palakdebs, or horse-transports, vii, 
298, 301. note. 

Palatines, what troops so called, ii. 
321 ; how corrupted, ib, 

Palkemo, taken by Belisarius by strata- 
gem, V. 122. 

Palestine described, L IfiQ ; Gibbon's 
opinion respecting its fertility ex- 
amined, t&., notes G. and M. ; con- 
quered by Chosroes II., v. 322 ; po- 
pulation of in the time of king 
l)avid, vii. 230. 7iote and note M, 

Palestrina, or Pb-^neste, seat of the 
Colonna family, destroyed by pope 
Boniface VIQ,, viii. 222. 

Palladium, attempt on by Elagabalus, 
L 281. note ; probable account of, iii. 
407, note. 

Palladifr, the notary, commissioned 
by Valentinian to inquire into the 
state of Africa, iii. 222 ; his corrup- 
tion and treachery, 213. 

Palladius, son of the emperor Pe- 
tronius Maximus, marries the daugh- 
ter of Valentinian III., iv. 255. 

Pallas, his fortune, L 228. note. 

Palma, a. Corn., lieutenant of Trajan, 
conquers part of Arabia, L 143. note 
S. ; subdues Bostra and Petra, vi. 
202, note. 

Palmyra described, ii. 23_i besieged 
by Aurelian, 24; ruins discovered, 
ib. note ; surrenders, 25 ; revolts, 
26 ; destroyed by Aurelian, ib. 

Pahbo, the monk, sublime answer to 
Melania, iv. 316, ncie. 

Pamphronttts, Koman ]atrician, his 
embassy to Constantinople, v. 346. 

Pandkcts, or Digest of Justinian, com- 
pilation of, V. 283; etymology of 
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PAMHYPKRSEBASTOS. 

the word pandects, ib. note ; merits 
and defects of the, 28^ ; antinomies 
of with the Code, 285 ; emblemata 
or foi^eries of, ib. and note ; only ouo 
MS. of, 2Sg and note ; story of its 
discovery, 2&Z and note M«; colla- 
tions and editions, ib. and note S. 

PANnYPERSEBABTOB, title Invented by 
Alexius Comnenim, vii. 18. 

Pannonia, or Hungary, described, L 
158 ; conquest of, li^ ; reduced by 
Charlemagne, vi. 175. 

Pannokiaks, their character, L 248. 

Paksophia, v. Irene. 

Pantheon at liome, consecrated as a 
Christian church by pope Boniface 
IV., iii. 41fi and note ; viii. 211 and 
note; plundered of its bronze tiles 
by the emperor Constaiis, ZliL 

Pantomimes, Roman, described, iv. 87 ; 
extensive knowledge required of, tb, 
note. 

Papencoedt, Dr. Felix, his Life of 
Hienzi, viii. 229. note M. 

Pafer, manufacture of from linen in- 
troduced from Saniarcaud, vi. 300 ; 
imported into Samarcand irom China, 
%b. note ; paper MSS., ancient in the 
Escurial, ib. 

Papinian, prajtorian prajfect, L 2fil ; 
his noble conduct and execution, 
271 ; Gibbon correct^^d, ib. note W. ; 
his superior wisdom and authority as 
a jurist, V. 27fl. 

Papirius compiled the first code or 
digest, V. 259, note and 7iote S. 

Para, son of Areacea Tiranus, shares 
the throne of Iberia with Aspacuras, 
iii. 219 ; his adventures, 280, ; 
assassinated by count Trajan, 281. 

Parabolani, or vinitors of the sick, at 
Alexandria, iii. 32 ; account of, vi. 
12, note. 

Paradise, or Perjdan garden, v. 107, 

note ; Mahomet's described, vi. 2^ 
Paris in the time of Julian, ii. 424 ; 

origin of its present name, 425, note ; 

Roman therma' at, probable remains 

of Julian's palace, iii. 107, note ; 

saved from the Hims by St. (Jene- 

vi^ve, iv. 232. 
Parricidb, singular punisbment of 

among the Romans, v. Slfi and note ; 

first at Rome, 317. note. 
Parsees, modern, their views, L 335, 

note. 

Parthia subdued by Trajan, L 143; 



PAULA. 

by Artaxerxes, 331 ; its government 

resembled feudalism, 3^iS ; wars with 

Rome recapitulated, 340. 
PABTUOLANuii, the giaut, L 353. note. 
Pascal, niece of, save4 by a prickle of 

the holy crown, vii. 342 and note. 
Paschal II., pope, his civil war with 

the Komans, viii. 192. 
Paschal Chronicle, its merits, v. 397, 

note ; when comjxjsed, ib. 
Pasitigbis, or Shat-el-Arab, iii. 194. 

note. 

Paternal authority, absoluteness 

and perpetuity of peculiar to the Ro- 
mans, V. liiil ; exception, ib. note M. ; 
gradual limitations of, 292. 

Patrab, siege of by the Slavonians and 
Saracens, vii. 8. 

Pathician of Rome, title of equivalent 
to exarch of Ravenna, vi. l.'ifi ; after 
the revolt of Italy bestowed on 
Charles Martcl and his posterity, ih. 

Patricians, Roman, ii. 308 ; nearly 
extinct in a.u.c. 800, 309 and note , 
title revived by Constantine, 309 ; 
but with an altered meaniu<r, iiiO ; 
imder the Greek empire, vi. 157. 

Patriciate, Roman, restoration and 
abolition of, viii. 201, and note S. 

Patrick, tutelar saint of Ireland, name 
of whence derived, iv. 300, note. 

Patripabsians, iii;, 47, note M. ; Sa- 
beiiians so called, 5^ note. 

Paul, St., his Epistle to the Romans, 
ii. 196, note M. 

Paul of Samosata, story of, ii. 2£i2 ; 
degraded from the episcopal cha- 
racter by a council of bishops, 21i3 ; 
the sentence enforced by Aurelian, 
xb. ; protected by Zcnobia, ib. and 
note M. ; Constan tine's edict against 
his followers, iii. 41. 

Paul, orthodox bishop of Constanti- 
nople, contest with Macedonius, iii. 
9Q ; persecutions and death, ib, 

Paul of Cilicia defends the mole of 
Hadrian against Totila, v. 227. 

Paul, the civilian, juridical authority 
conferred on by Theodosius II., v. 
222. 

Paul, the hermit, Jerome's legend of, 

ii. 244. note. 
Paul of Tanis, patriarch of Alexandria, 

expellei! on a cliar<^e of murder, vi, 

60 ; bribes for his return, ib. 
Paula, spiritual pupil of Jerom, her 

illustrious descent, iv. II ; proprie- 
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PAUUCIANS. 

tress of the city of Nicc^lis, Th ; 
account of her monastic life, 311. 

Paulicians, Christian sect, origin of, 
vii. il ; name whence derived, 48 ; 
their Bible to what restricted, ib. 
and note: simplicity of their creed 
and worship, 111 ; rcjocttd the Old 
Testament, tb. ; est-ablishment of 
their sect in Armenia, Pontiis, &c., 
50 ; persecuted by the Greek em- 
perors, 51 ; revolt, 52 ; defeat the 
emperor Michivel, 53; pillage Asia 
Minor, ib. ; their decline, 54 ; trans- 
planted from Armenia to Thrace, 
55 ; their pope or primate, 56 ; their 
introduction into Italy and France, 
ib. ; settlements in the country of 
the Albigeois, 5H ; persecutions, ib. ; 
not exempt from the errors of Gnos- 
ticism, ib. note M. 

PAULmus, Suetonius, L 139, note. 

Paulinus, bishop of Nola, account of, 

iv. m 

Paulixus, master of the offices, exe- 
cuted, iv. 1(35 ; supposed intrigue 
with the empress Eudocia, ib. 

pAULmus, patriarch of Aquileia, flies 
to the isle of Grado, v. 337. 

Paullixa, wife of Maximin, softens 
his ferocity, L 309, notes. 

Pavia, battle of between Aurelian and 
the Alemanni, ii. 15 ; obstinate 
siege of by Alboin, king of the Lom- 
bards, V. 33S ; he makes that city 
his capital, ib. ; taken by Charle- 
magne, vi. 155 ; burnt by the Hun- 
garians, vii. 76. 

Peace, temple of at Home, L 184, and 
note W. 

Pbabl fishery in Britain, L 133 and 
140, note; in the East, 12^2 and 
note. 

Peers, members of the British House 
of doubled since the time of Gibbon, 
V. 289, note M. ; court of at Jerusalem, 

vii. m 

Peoasians, legal sect of the, v. 212. 
Pehlvi hmguage, L 332. note; 333, 
note S, 

Pekik besieged by Zingis Khan, viii. 
Z ; foundation of the modem, ib. 
note. 

pELAQiANisif, its progTBSs and extinc- 
tion, iv. 342, 

Pelagius, archdeacon, supplicates 
Totila, V. 222. 



PERSECUTION. 

Pelamides, or thunnies, ii. 293, note, 
Pella, Nazarene church at, ii. loiL 
Peloponnesus overrun by Slavonians, 

vii. 9, Tiote S. ; cities and revenue 

of, 10 ; manufactures, 11. 
Pelso, lake, drained by Galerius, ii. 

122 ; situation, ib. note. 
Penance, public, origin and nature of, 

ii. 202 ; jurisprudence of, iii. 2& 
Pendragon, or British Dictator, iv. 

134. 

Penitentials, Greek, viL ISfi and 
note. 

Pentapolis, the, a dependency of the 
exarchate of Kavenna, its limits, vi. 
159. 

Pepen, son of Charles Martel, assists 
the Romans against the Lombards, 
vi. 154 ; second expedition, lh5 ; 
receives the regal title by the sanc- 
tion of pope Gregory, 151 ; presents 
the exarchate of Ravenna to the 
Popes, 159. 

Pepin, John, count of Minorbino, de- 
poses the tribune Rienisi, viii. 244. 

PEPPjiK, use and price of at Rome, iv. 
93. note. 

Pebedeus, seduced by Rosamond, 
queen of Alboin, to assist in the 
murder of her husband, v. 339 ; his 
feats of strength 240 and note M. 

Peregbikus the philosopher, ii. 184, 
note. 

Perennis, minister of Commodus, L 
225 ; deputation of the legions of Bri- 
tain against, and execution, 223 ; 
Gibbon's account examined, ib. 
notes W. and M. 

Pebfectibsimus, title of, ii. 305, note. 

Pkbgamus, library of transferred to 
Alexandria, iii. 417, note. 

Perinthus, Byzantium subjected to, L 
251 and note W. 

Pebisabor, or Anbar, on the Euphrates, 
besieged by Julian, iii. UMi and 7Wie 
M. 

Pebozes, king of Persia, expedition 
against the Nepthalites or White 
Huns, v. 85 ; death, ib. 

Pebsabmenia, name of Armenia when 
reduced to a Persian province, iv. 
120; persecutions of the Magi in, 
V. SM and note M. ; revolt of, 365. 

Persecution of the early Christians, 
delayed by their being confounded 
with the Jews, ii. 231 ; first instance 
of occasioned by the fire of Rome 
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PERSEUS. 

nnder Nero, 233; that persecution 
confined to Rome, 231 ; not caused 
by the religious tenets of the Chris- 
tians, ib. ; second persecution under 
Domitian, 23ii ; methods of escaping 
persecution, 2S3; flight from how 
regarded, 254 and note ; avoided by 
purchasing false certificates, 254 ; 
and by apostasy, ib. ; ten persecu- 
tions, when first established, 2ii5; 
persecution of M. Antoninus, 251 ; 
of Severus, 258 ; of Maximin, 252 
and note G. ; of Decius, 200 ; of Va- 
lerian, 2fil ; of Aurelian, 261, note 
G. ; of Maximian and Galerius, 
2fil ; of Diocletian, 269. sqq. ; ge- 
neral idea of the last, 215 ; in Italy 
and Africa, 2Zfi ; in Illyricum and 
the East, 218; suspended by the 
edict of Galerius, tb. ; renewed by 
Maximin, 280 ; end of, 281. 

Pebseos, treasures of, L 294. 

Pebsia, monarchy of restored, L 331 ; 
extent and population under Arta- 
xerxes, 24Q ; military power of, 346 ; 
cavalry excellent, Ml ; youth how 
educated, ib. ; throne of disputed by 
Hormuz and Narses, ii. 81 ; Narses 
overthrown by Galerius, 83 ; war be- 
tween Sapor and Constant! ne, 370 ; 
Christians are protected by Con- 
stantine, iii. 25 and note ; invaded 
by Julian, 1£1 ; he passes the 
i'igris, 204 ; retreat, 208 ; terims of 
the treaty between Sapor and Jo- 
vian, 212; peace with Theodosius, 
280; state of under Cabades or 
Kobad, contemporary of Justinian, 
v. 181 ; accession of Chosroes, or Nu- 
shirvan, 182 ; contest with Rome 
reviewed, 3(13 ; anarchy of after the 
death of Chosroes 11., 412 ; Chris- 
tianity in, vi. 46 ; Fatimite kings of, 
281, note; standard of described, 
293; conquered by the Saracens, 
jiSfi; conquered by the Turks, vii. 
165; Seljukian dynasty of, 167 ; 
conquered by Timour, viii. 43. 

Persian despotism, L 218 ; war imder 
Gordian III., 325, 

^RBiAi^B, modem, ignorant of Sapor's 
victories, L 407, note; accoimt of 
their religion, 332, sqq. ; their per- 
secutions in Armenia, ii. IH; why 
not easily Christianized, 214; dis- 
cussed the most important affairs at 
table, 405 ; intemperance of, ib. 



PETER DE RUPIBUS. 

note ; Mahometan, their discord 
with the IHirks, vi. 222 ; reverence 
for Mahomet*8 cousin Ali, ib. ; called 
Shiites, or sectaries, ib. ; pilgi-image 
of to the tomb of Ali at Cufa, 277. 

Pebtenax chosen emperor, L 2M ; suc- 
cessive employments, ib. note; re- 
luctant accession, 235; virtues, 
236 ; reforms, 237. sq. ; popularity, 
238 ; discontent and conspiracy of the 
prajtorians, 239 ; murder of Perti- 
nax, ib. ; funeral and apotheosis, 262* 

Pebtinax, Helvius, bon mot and exe- 
cution, L 270 and note, 

Pescennixjs Niger, governor of Syria, 
assumes the purple, L 247. 

Pestilence at Rome, L 228. 

Petavius, object of his work on the 
Trinity, iii. 52^ note; character of 
his * Dogmata Theologica,* vi. 2, 
note, 

Petcheneges, Turkish tribe of the, 
vii. 79^ note S. 

Peteb, king of Arragon, assists John 
of Procida in the revolt of Sicily from 
Charles of Anjou, vii. 318 ; relieves 
Messina, 380. 

Peter, Bulgarian chief, leads a revolt 
from Isaac Angelus, vji. 287. 

Peter, Byzantine ambassador, his cha- 
racter and negociations with Theo- 
datus, king of Italy, v. 120. 

Peter of Courtenay, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, crowned by pope Hono- 
rius III., vii. 335 ; captivity and 
death, 336. 

Peter 1^ czar of Russia, his conduct 
to his son contrasted with that of 
Constantine, ii. 353. 

Peteb Gnapheub, patriarch of An- 
tioch, his addition to the Triss^on, 
vi. 33 and note. 

Peter the Hermit visits Jerusalem 
and Constantinople, vii. 178 ; char- 
acter, ib. ; cncoun^ed by pope 
Urbaji II. to proclaim a crusade, 
179 ; leads the first, ISl ; escapes 
from the Bulgarians, 1Q3 ; attempts 
to fly from Antioch, 21S ; retirement 
and death, 228. note S. 

Peter, brother oi the emperor Maurice, 
violates the privileges of Azimun- 
tiimi, V. 381 ; is forced to fly, ib. 

Peter, the patrician, character of his 
work, ii. ^ note. 

Peter de Bupibus, bishop of "Win- 
chester, commands the auxiliaries of 
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PETEB, ST. 

the pope in tlie battle of Yiterbo, 
viii, 2111 and note. 
PiTBB) St., his visit to Borne, ii. IM ; 
did not found that church, ib. note 
M. ; tombs or trophies of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Rome, iii. 427 ; 
l^end of their apparition to Attila, 
iv. 2^; the two epistles of St. 
Peter rejected by the Paulicians, 

vii. ia. 

Peter's, St., church, erected on the 
garden of Nero, ii. 231. 

PsTBA, Arabian town of, L 143, vote 
S. ; siege of, by Dagisteus, general of 
Ju.stinian, v. 201 ; capital of the 
Nabathaeans, vi. 202, note. 

Petuabch, epistle to the doge and 
senate of Venice respecting the war 
with the Genoese, vii. 411 ; one of 
the first revi ers of learning in Italy, 

viii. 107 ; intimacy with Barlaam 
and Greek studies, 106 ; his love and 
esteem for the Colonna family, 222, 
224 ; poetical and literary character, 
225 ; coronation at Rome, 222 ; pa- 
triotism, 2^ ; applauds the tribune 
Rienzi, 237 ; invites and upbraids 
the emperor Charles IV., 2ia; so- 
licits the popes of Avignon to return 
to Rome, 242 ; testifies the destruc- 
tion of the Roman monuments by 
tlie citizens, 280. 

Petrosius, father-in-law of Valens, 
rapacity and cruelty of, iii. 23S* 

Petronius Maximus, his wife ravished 
by Valentinian III., iv. 250 ; his 
family and character, 2i24 ; saluted 
emperor, 2S5; coraj)el8 Eudoxia, 
widow of Valentinian, to marry him, 
ib. ; cowardice on the approach of 
Genseric, 256 ; massacred, ib, 

Pkeffel, character of his Abr^g^ Chro- 
nologique de I'Histoire d'Allemagne, 
vi. niL 

Phalanx, Grecian, comijared with the 

Roman legion, L 150. 
Puantasma, the body of Christ held to 

be by the Docetes, vi. 5. 
Phabamond a fabulous sovereign, iv. 

1211 and note M. 
PHARAxnsEM, wife of Arsaces Tiranus, 

confounded by ( j ibbon with Olympias, 

iii. 278, note M. ; her brave defence 

of Artogerassa, ib. 
pHABAS, chief of the Heruli, under 

Belisarius, v. 102 ; belej^ers Geli- 

mer at Mount Papua, llfi ; letter to 



PHILOSOPHY. 

that monarch, HI ; three extraor- 
dinary gifts to, ib. 

Phabisees, sect of the, ii. Ill ; added 
tradition to Scripture, 172. 

Phabis, river, described, v. 193. 

Pheasant, name of that bird, whence 
derived, v. 195. 

pHiLAnELPHiA, its valiaut defence 
against the Turks, viii. 2J_. 

Philaorius, priefect of Egypt, opposes 
Athanasius, iii. 74^ note, 

Philelphus, Francis, his description of 
the Greek lan;zuar:e, viii. 105 ; Lives 
of, ib. note ; obtains from Mahomet 
II. the liberty of his mother and 
sisters by a Latin ode, 144, note, and 
174. note. 

Philip, praetorian prefect under Gor- 
dian III., L 22B; supplants bis 
master, ib. ; whether he ordered his 
execution ? 327, note ; solemnises 
the secular games, ib. ; rebellion 
against, 313 ; death, 214 ; protected 
the Christians, ii. 2fiQ ; suspected of 
being a convert, ib. and note. 

Philip, minister of Constantius II., 
puts Paul, bishop of Constantinople, 
to death, iii. 30 ; his previous stra- 
tagem to banish Paul, 2L 

Philip L, of France, his limited do- 
minion, vii. 182. 

Philip Augustus of France, assists at 
the siege of Acre, vii. 262 ; con- 
trasted with Richard 1^, 263. 

Philip, duke of Burgimdy, his banquet, 
pageant, and promised crusade against 
the Turks, viii. 183. 

Philippa, daujjhter of Raymond of 
Poitou, her intrigue with Andronicus 
Comnenus, vi. 126. 

Philippicus, v. Bardanes. 

Philippopolis taken by the Goths, L 
383. 

Philo, his works, when published, iii. 
41 and note S. ; his Platonism, ib., 
note. 

Philopatbis, dialogue, date of, dis- 
cussed, ii. 55i notes ; derides the 
Trinity, 225 and note. 

Philosophebs, Grecian, relitdous sya- 
tems of the, L 163 ; pagan, indifler- 
ent to the evidence of prophecy and 
miracles, ii. 218 ; how esteemed 
araon^ the Huns, iv. 103. 

PmLOSOi'iiY, divine or monkish, de- 
scribed and contrasted with the 
Grecian, iv. 306. 
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PHILOSTORGIUS. 

Philostobgius, value of his authority, 
ii. 3G5, note 0. ; character of that his- 
torian, iii. 53, note. 

Philotheus, a Macedonian sectary, in- 
culcates religious toleration on An- 
themiua, iv. 281. 

Phineus, palace of, ii. 228 and note. 

Phieouz, a Syrian renegade, betrays 
Antioch to Bohemond, vii. 217. 

Phocjba, Genoese colony at, viii. 62 
and notes. 

Phocas, a centurion, elected emperor 
by the army of Maurice, v. 383; 
consecration and public entry into 
(jonstantiuople, .^ft^ ; executes Mau- 
rice and his five sons, ib. ; his 
character, 3afi ; tyranny, 382 ; cap- 
tured and beheaded by Heraclius, 
389 ; his rebellion suppressed by 
Basil II., \i. IQL 

Phgenicia described, L 160. 

pHOiNiciAK iiifccriptious, quoted by 
Prooopius, V. 121 and note M. 

Photius, persecuted by his mother 
Antonina, wife of Bclisarius, v. iLQ. ; 
persuades Bclisarius to punish her 
vices, ib. ; further persecutions, ifiQ ; 
becomes a monk, liiL 

Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
preceptor of Leo the Philosopiier, vi. 
IQQ ; account of and of his " Library," 

vii. ^ ; attempts the conversion of 
the Russians, ; his promotion from 
a captaincy in the giiardis to the 
patriarchate, 

Photius, the patrician, escaj>es the 
persecution of Justinian by suicide, 
vi. 3L 

Phbanza, George, Greek historian, 
his testimony to Bajazet's iron cage, 

viii. 5il ; account of, 90^ notes ; em- 
bassy from Constantine Palaeolo- 
gtis into Georgia, 140 ; to the court 
of Trebizond, IM ; fate of himself 
and family at the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks, 174. 

Physiciaks, much esteemed among 

the Huns, iv. 204* 
PiCABDT, origin of tlie name of, vii. 

178. note. 

Pictures, use of in Christian worship 
censured by the council of Illiberis, 
vi. 125. ; more decent and harmless 
than sculpture, ISfL 

riQHiES of Africa, fabulous race of, 
iii. 216 and note. 

Pilate, Pontius, date of his procurator- 



PLATO. 

ship, ii. 233, note ; story of his testi- 
mony in favour of Christ, 256 and 

r, ofe. 

PiLGBiMAGE, Christian, to Jerusalem, 
iii. IM ; vii. Ill ; Mahometan, two 
kinds of, vi. 232. note. 

Pu.PAY, fables of, procured by Chosroes 
Xushirvan V., 186 ; how preserved, 
187 and note M. ; intrinsic merit, 
ib. 

PiLUM, description of the, L liQ* 
PiNCiAN palace at Rome, v. lAA. and 
note. 

Pinna MARINA, shell fish, silk manu- 
factured from, V. 5S and note. 

Pi PA, a German princess, marries Gal- 
lienus, L 394. 

PiB^us, Gothic fleet at, L 400. 

Pisa, council of, viii. 02 ; deposes the 
popes of Pome and Avignon, 255. 

PiSANi, Venetian admiral, defeated by 
the Genoese in a sea fight at Con- 
stantinople, vii. 41Q and note M. 

Piso, C ALPUBNiua, the only noble among 
Gallienus' competitors, L HQ; his 
virtues, ih. 

PiTYUs attacked by the Goths, L 306 ; 
taken, 3<)7. 

Pius II., pope, V. -^neas Sylvius. 

Placentia, battle of between Aurelian 
and the Alemanni, ii. 15 ; council of 
summoned by pope Urban IP., vii. 
liiiL 

Placidia, sister of Honorius, her ad- 
ventures, iv. 114 ; marriage with 
Adolphus, king of the Goths, ih. ; 
where solemnized, ib. note 8. ; ill- 
treatment of by Singeric, 126 ; re- 
stored to Honoriiis by Wallia, 121 ; 
after the death of Adolphus marries 
Constantius, 111 ; fondness of Hono- 
rius for changed to hatred, 172 ; 
flies to Constantinople with her chil- 
dren, ib. ; restored after the death of 
Honorius, 113 ; assumes the guar- 
dianship of her son Valentinian III., 
124 ; her administration, llfi ; ba- 
nishes her daughter Ilonoria, 229 j 
death, 249, note; sepulchre at Ea- 
venna, ib. 

Plague, its ori^nn and nature, v. 253 ; 
account of the destructive one in the 
reign of Justinian, ib. 

Plane-tbees CTiltivated by the an- 
cients, iv. IIL 

Plato's doctrine of immortality, ii. 
169 ; republic, 101 and note ; system 
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PLATONISTS. 

of, iii. 45 ; whether derived from the 
Jews, ih. note ; three principles, 45 ; 
hia system taught at Alexandria, ib. ; 
respect of the Christmas for, IS and 
note ; the source of the Gnostic er- 
rors, ib, note ; how distinf;uished 
from the Christian doctrines, iiQ ; his 
theological Trinity not understood hy 
ancient philosophers, ib. note ; study 
of revived in Italy, viii. 115 > cha- 
racter of hia philosophy, %b. 

Platomists, new, rise of, ii. lOi ; cha- 
racterized, 105 ; oppc»e Christianity, 
2GG; allegorical my thologj' of adopted 
by Julian, iil. 13d ; their nu^c or 
theur{gr, 142 $od note ; seven Pia- 
tonists take refuge in Persia on the 
suppression of the schools of Athens, 
V. S3; their disappointment, ib.; 
Chosroes exacts an immunity for 
them from Justinian, 94. 

PLAUTiANua, minister of Severus, L 
; rank, 276^ note. 

Plebeians, Roman, account of, ii. 308. 

Plktjio, George Gemistus, revives the 
study of Plato in Italy, viii. Ua; 
account of, ib. note; a pagan, 119, 
fwte. 

Pliny, the younger, legacies to, L 3QQ ; 
examines the Christians of Bithynia, 
ii. 183; describes the prevalence of 
Christianity in Bithynia, 2Qii ; date 
of his prooonsulship, ib. note S. ; 
mentions Christians of every order^ 
21fi; consults the emperor Trajan 
respecting them, ; which proves 
that there were then no general laws 
against them, ib. ; tortures two fe- 
males, ib. note M. ; his test of recan- 
tation, 243, note M. 

pLOTiNA, empress, L 213. 

Plotinus, the philosopher, accompanies 
the army of Misitheus into Persia, L 
326, note; his intimacy with Oal- 
lienus, 406. 

Pluhbatjb, weapons so called, ii. 92, 
note. 

PoGOCK, character of his * Description 
of the East,* vi. 315. note. 

Poet laubbate, invention of that 
title, viii. 482; its perpetuation a 
ridiculous custom peculiar to the 
English court, ib. and note. 

PoGOiDS, his dial(^ie Do Varietate For- 
timaa, when com[)08cd, viii. 58, note ; 
testimony as to the iron cage of Baja- 
xct, t6. ; his reflections on '.he fall of 



POPES. 

Rome, 2B1 ; description of its ruins, 

PoiTiEBS, battle of between Clovis and 

Alaric II., iv. 360. 
PoLAin) ravaged by the Mongols, viii. 

14. 

PoLLENTiA, date of the battle of be- 
tween Stilicho and Alaric, iv. 32^ 
note S. ; battle described, 3d. 

Poll-tax, provincial, L 303, note 8. ; 
sometimes called capitatio^ ii. 337, 
note 8. ; how levied, ib. 

PoLTBTOB, his opinion of Byzantium, ii. 

PoLYOABP, martyrdom of, ii. 243. note. 

PoLYEUCTEs, story of, ii. 252. note. 

Polytheism, best described by Hero- 
dotus, L 1S5 ; M. Constant's view of, 
166. note M. ; its ministers little 
interested in supporting it, ii. 204 ; 
its weak hold on the human heart, 
(w. Paganism). 

Pompbianus, Claudius, his manly re- 
solution, i_. 233. 

PuMPEiAKUs, lluricius, commandant of 
Verona, ii. 122 ; defeated and slain 
by Constantine the Great, 130. 

Pompeiantjs, pnefect of Rome, super- 
stitious project for driving away 
Alaric, iv. bL 

PoMPEY, extraordinary power of, L 2QQ 
and 710^6 ; raised the Asiatic tribute, 
2ii5 and note 8. ; his house at Home, 
311. note. 

PoMPEY, nephew of the emperor Anas- 

tasius, suspected of sedition, v. 53 ; 

executed, 55. 
PoMPTiUE marshes drained by Theo- 

doric the Ostrogoth, v. 23. 
PoNTU'EX MaX-Imus, officc of assumcd 

by the first seven Christian emperors, 

iii. ; first refused by Gratian, ih. 

note ; but not till the sixteenth year 

of his reign, t6. note 8. 
Pontiffs, Roman, their jurisdiction, iii. 

407, sqq. 
PoNTiROLO (pons Aureoli), ii. 2. 
PoNTitJs, his Life of Cyprian, ii. 247« 

note. 

PoNTDS, kingdom of, L IfKl 

Popes of Rome, growth of their power, 
V. 3fil ; their policy and ambition, 
vi. 145 ; their dominion founded on 
rebellion during the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts, ib. ; be^in to be con- 
sidered by the Romans as their firut 
magistrates, 152 ; mutual obligationii 
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POPP^A. 

with the Carloviugian family, 156 ; 

donations of Pepin and Charlemagne 
to, ILii. ; forgcr>' of the donation of 
CoDStantine, 161 ; transfer the em- 
pire to Charlemagne, 166 ; admoni- 
tion to on their accession, 168, 7iote ; 
average length of reign, ib. ; their 
dexterous uBe of the quarrels of the 
Carlovingians, 118 ; method of their 
election and authority of the em- 
perors, l&l ; their abasement and 
mdigence in the ninth and touth 
centuries, 1S2 ; acquiesced at first in 
the Greek doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, vii. 2ia ; their 
authority in Rome, viii. 1S8 ; dona- 
tion of Constantino, ib. ; appeals to, 
1H9 ; election of, 211; absence of 
from Bome, 213 ; origin of the papal 
schism, 214 ; temporary return of 
Urban V. to Rome, ; final return 
of pope Gregory X i . , 2 50 ; greatachism 
of the West, negociations for a 
union, 254 ; of Kome and Avignon, 
deposed by the council of Pisa, 'IMi ; 
three popes, ib, ; election of Martin V . 
by the council of Constance, and 
restoration of the jjopes to the Vati- 
can, 25 () ; acquire the absolute do- 
minion of Rome, 262 ; merits and 
defects of their government, 264 ; 
power over the public buildings, 214 
and note M. 
PoppjiA, Nero's mistress, ii. 23fL 
Population of Kome, iv. 87, a£L; va- 
rious modem computations of, ib. 
note S. ; writers on, ib. 2Q. 
PoRCARo, Stephen, his conspiracy at 

Rome, viii. 2fil} ; execution, 261. 
Porcelain, Chinese, whether known 

to the Romans, iv. 79, notes. 
PoRPHTBiANS, the Arians so called, iii. 
M. 

PoRPHYBio, the celebrated whale of the 
Propontis, v. Z8» 

PoRPiiTRius Optatianus, panegyric of, 
ii. 'diiM and note, 

PoRPHTBOOENiTE, meaning and appli- 
cation of that term explained, vi. 
IQL 

PoBPHYRT, neo-Platonist, ii. 104 ; his 
Life of Plotinus, ib. note ; his treatise 
against the Christians, 266, note. 

PoRSON, settled the controversy re- 
specting 1 John V. 7, iv. 335, Twte 
M. 

PoBTO, present state of, viii. 21{h 



PRjSTORIAN. 

FoRTORiA, or customs, L 295, note S. . 

re-established by Augustus, 298 and 

note K>. ; rate, ib, 
PoBTUOUESE persecute the Nestorian 

Christians of Malabar, vi, 52 ; their 

expedition to Abyssinia, 64. 
PosiDES, eunuch of Claudius, ii. 386. 

note, 

PosTHUMtrs, general of Gallienus, his 
victories over the Franks, L 321 ; 
murdered by his troops at Mentz, ii. 

la. 

Posts and post-houses under the em- 
pire, L 18S* 

PasFECTS of Rome and Constantinople, 
ii. 312; equal in dignity to the 
Praetorian praefects, 313; Augustal 
of Eg}^pt, aii, 

PB.EFECTU8 MORUii, what, L 204. note 
S. 

PBiBjECTA, niece of Justinian, her 
marriage with Artaban prevented 
by Theodora, v. 22fL 

Prjepositus, or chamberlain, under 
Coustautine, functions of, ii. 326. 

PBiETEXTATUS, proconsul of Achaia, 
obtains from Valentinian toleration 
for the Kleusinian mysteries, iii. 249 ; 
tranquillises the disturbances occa- 
sioncMl at Rome by the schism of 
Donatus and Ursinus, jest of 
to Damasus, ib. ; his honours and 
titles, ib. note. 

pR-ETORS, Roman, reduction of their 
number and power, ii. 312 ; legisla- 
tive power of the, v. 2fii5 and 7wle 
W. ; often abused, 2fiL 

Pb^tobian bands, or city cohorts, L 
154 ; their origin, 241 ; numbers, ib. 
and note ; camp, 242 ; site of, ib, 
note S. ; their power, 242; dona- 
tives to, ib. ; claim to be the Roman 
people, 243; sell the empire, ib.; 
dread the Psumonian legion, 2SQ ; 
disgraced by Severus, 252 ; remo- 
delled and increased by him, 260 ; 
pay, 273 ; Gibbon corrected, ib. note 
G. ; murder Ulpian, 29Q; Gibbon 
corrected, ib. note W. ; besieged by 
the people, 322 ; weakened and re- 
duced by Diocletian, ii. 92; their 
desperate resistance against Con- 
stantine, 132; suppressed by him, 
134. 

Pb^etorian prefects, office of, L 2fMl ; 
prc^eaa of, ib. note S. ; civil func- 
tions, ib. 2Stl ; their civil and military 
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PRAGMATIC SANCTION. 

power, ii. 310 ; deprived of the latter 
oy Coustantine, ib. ; increa.st,d to 
four, ib. ; their civil functions, 311 ; 
salary, ib, and tiote ; no appeal from, 
ih. ; had no jurisdiction in Kome and 
Coustaiitinople, ; table of their 
provinces, 315, note S. ; prerogatives 
of, 31fi ; gradual degradation of that 
office, V. G5^ note Al. 
Pragmatic basction of Justinian for 
the settlement of Italy, v. 241^ 242, 
note, 

Praxaoobas, Life of Ck)nstantine, ii. 
126, note. 

Praxkas, heresy of, iii. 52 and 53^ 
note ; confuted by Tertullian, ib, 

Praxiteles, sculptures of destroyed 
by Belisarius in his defence of Kome, 
v. IHQ ; excelled in fauns, ib. note. 

PREACirrea, introduction and freedom 
of, iii. 32 ; abuse of, 3S^ 

Precedency, severe law of Gratian 
against the infringement of, ii. 304, 
note ; rules of, 305, note. 

pREDESTiKATioN, dootrine of, taught in 
the Koran, vi. 224-247 ; its influence 
on the courage of the Sarnccns, ib. 

Prerogatives, imperial, L 2l>4:; aug- 
mented by Severus, 

Presbyters, institution of, ii. IHL 

Presents, Roman, to foreign kings, 
ambassadors, &c., L ■'^H6 and note, 

Presidids despoiled by Constantine, 
governor of Spoleto, v. 149. 

Prester John, story of, vi. 49 and 
note; his skull enchased in silver 
by Zingis, viii. 3 ; monarchs of the 
Keraites so call<?d ib. note S. 

Priesthood, pa^^, hereditary succes- 
sion of in various nations, iii. 30, 
note; partly elective among the 
Dm ids, ib. 

Priestley, Dr., tendency of his opi- 
nions, vi. 62jt note and note M. 

Priests, pan;iin, their tricks, iii. 419. 

Primogeniture, preropative of, un- 
known to tho Romans, v. 307. 

Prince of the Waters, Persian officer, 
his functions, v. 184 and note. 

Princeps Juventutis, what, L 151. 
note S. 

Princeps Senatds, nature of that title, 
L 107 and note S. ; the emperor 
Tacitus so called, ii. 35^ note. 

Principles, two, doctrine of, L 3M. 

FAxntiko, ancient use of by the 
Oiinese, v. 62.. 



PROCESSIONS. 

Prisca, wife of Diocletian, put to 
death by Licinins, ii. 138 ; her ood- 
version to Christianity, 2r>4. 

Priscillian, bishop of Avila, put to 
death Avith some of his sect by 
Maximua, iii. 3Z4; account of his 
heresy, 315* 

Pbiscl's, Thrasea, L 210- 

pBiscus accepts the purple from the 
Gotlis, L 383. 

Priscus, engineer, L 2i2B and note. 

Priscus, the historian, conversation 
with a renegade Greek in the camp 
of Attila, iv. 204^ 209 ; probably a 
pagan, tb, notes. 

Prisci's, general of the emperor 
Maurice, his successes against the 
Avars, v. 38L 

Peiulf, Gothic leader, his character, 
iii. 355 ; slain by Fravitta, ib. 

Proba, widow of the prafect Petro- 
nius, escapes from the sack of Rome 
with her daughter Laeta and grand- 
daughter Demetrias, iv. 102* 

Proboijk, or FroiattOy Yalentinian 
doctrine adopted by orthodox Chris- 
tians, iii. 51^ note, 

Probus, general of Aurelian, ii. 23, 
2a ; opposes the usurpation of Flo- 
rianus, 40; his character and ser- 
vices, 41 ; elected emperor, 42 ; 
respectful lett<jr to the Senate, ib. ; 
victories over the barbarians, 43 ; 
mostly gained in person, 44; de- 
livers Gaul from the Germans, ib. ; 
invades Germany, 45; dictates a 
treaty, ib. ; builds a wall from the 
Rhine to the Danube, ; intro- 
duces barbarians into the army, 41 ; 
quells the revolt of SatuminuB, 49 ; 
of Bonosus and Proculus, 50 ; 
triumph, ib. ; military discipline, 
ib. ; employed the troops in agricul- 
ture, 51 ; murdered, 52. 

Probus, praetorian prcefect, defends 
Sirmium against the Quadi, iii. 

Probus, chief of the Anician family, 
honours and fortunes of, iv. 23 ; two 
sons of associated in the consular 
dignity, »&. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Son as well as from the Father 
first established in the eighth coun- 
cil of 1 oledo, iv. MO and vote ; con- 
troversy concerning, vii. 279. 

Processions of the Greek emperon?, 
vii. 22. 
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PROCHIRON. 

pROCHiRON, or l^al manual of Basil 

account of, vii. 45, note S. 
Pboclus, the quaeator of Justin, v. 37] 

prevents the adoption of Nuahirvan, 

son of Cabades king of Persia, by 

Justin, 

Pboclus, story of his renewing the ex- 
pedient of Archimedes to bum the 
fleet of Vitalian, v. IL 

Pboclus, the Piatonist, account of,v. 

Pboconnesus, isle, marble of, ii, 296. 

Proconsul, duties of, ii. 316, note. 

pROCOPLA, consort of Michael Lj her 
martial spirit, vi. 88. 

Procopius, kinsman and general of 
Julian, iii. 18i); fails to join Julian 
at Ctesiphon, ib. ; appointed by 
Jovian to conduct Julian's fuucral, 
225 ; regarded as the successor of 
Julian, 233 ; escaiios the satellites 
of Valentinian and Valens, ib. ; liis 
adventures, ib. ; how connected with 
Julian, ib. note ; a pagan, ib. ; seizes 
on Constantinople, 239 ; process of 
his rebellion, 240 ; betrayed by his 
troops, 242 ; beheaded, ib. 

Procopius, father-in-law of Valens, ap- 
pointed to try Timasius, iv. 141. 

Procopius, the liistoriau, account of 
the testament of Arcadius, iv. 15Q ; 
fabulous account of Britain, 3211 ; his 
character and writings, v. 39 ; occa- 
sion of his * Edifices,' 4Q , fate of 
his works, ib. note ; character of his 
* Anecdotes,' 41 and note M. ; entere 
the service of lielisarius, lixi; his 
defence of archery, 102 ; his confes- 
sion of dishonesty, 129. note; his 
description of the temple of Janus, 
140, note ; mission into Campania, 
146 ; estimate of the numbers de- 
stroyed by the inroads of the bar- 
barians, 112 ; escapes with Solomon 
from the rebellion at Carthage, 211 ; 
description of the desolation of Africa, 
214 ; his medical skill, 254 and 
note ; description of the plague under 
Justinian, ib. sq. ; his 'sentiments 
concerning religion, vi. 

Proculians, legal sect of, v. 278. 

Proculub, revolt and character, ii. 50. 

Professors, salaries of, L 194, notes 
G. and W. 

pROMOTus, master - general of the 
infantry, his quarrel with Kufinus, 
banishment and death, iv. S. 

pRoi'ERTY-TAX, establishment of, L 
VOL. vin. 



PSALMODY. 

291 ; history of, ib. note S. ; Giblon 
corrected, 298, note S. 

Proi'Kkty, right of, on what foundc^i, 
v. 302; Roman laws resftecting, 
304; Gibbon's view developed and 
corrected, ih. note \V. 

PhOPHETsof the early Christian church, 
ii. 191 ; evil consequences and abo- 
lishment of, ib, ; female, reproved 
by St. Paul, i}>. note M. 

Pbopontis, or Sea of Marmora, de- 
scribed, ii. 290 ; abounds in excellent 
fish, 292, 

Prostitutes, taxation of, ii. 342 ; how 
and when abolished, ib. note G. 

Protectors, Constantino's body-guard 
so called, ii. 230, 

Peotehius, successor of Dioscorus as 
patriarch of Alexandria, murdered by 
th(! monk Timothy, the Cat, vi. 30. 

PBOi'jiSTANTS, their political views dif- 
ferent from those of the primitive 
Christians, iii. 8. 

PBOTosEr.ASTOS, title invented by 
Alexius Comneuus, vii. IS, 

Pbotospathaibe, Byzantine officer, 
vii. 20. 

Pbotostbator, Byzantine officer, vii. 
20. 

Protovbstiare, officer of the Byzantine 
emi>erors, his functions, vii. 12. 

Provinces, Roman, described, L 155, 
sq. ; list of under Hadrian, 102, 
note S. ; how governed, 112 ; dif- 
ference between the eastern and 
western, 114 ; how divided between 
the emperor and senate, 201 and 
note S. ; division of under Constan- 
tino, ii. 314 ; twosin^ilar provisions 
for the govermnent of, lilii ; gover- 
nors of not to be natives, ib. ; Zeno's 
law respecting governors of, 317, 
note ; numerous revolts of governors, 
319. 

Prudentius, his testimony as to the 
debate in the senate respecting Chris- 
tianity or Paganism, iii. 411 and 
notes. 

Prusa, conquest of, by Orchan, son of 
the calijih Othman, viii. 23 ; the 
true a!ra of the Ottoman empire, ib. 

Prussia, conquest and conversion of, 
L 378, note. 

Prussians invade Britain, iv. 389. 

Pbypec, river, L 380. 

Psalmody, when and by whom intro- 
duced, iii. 88 and notta. 
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PT0LEMAI8. 

Ptolsm AI8, V. Acre. 

Ptolemies, library of, at Alexandria, 
iii. 417. notes. 

Ptolemy, Roman senator, heads a re- 
volt against Otho III., vi. ISfi, 

PuDEN'Tius assists the Komans against 
Gclimer, Vandal king of Africa, v. 

PuoioxE, k, whether Oleander's title ? 
L aud 7wtti M. 

PuLGHEBiA, sister of Theodoeius the 
Younger, her character and adminis- 
tration, iv. Ifil ; effects the disgrace 
of the empress Eudocia, lG£i ; pro- 
claimed empress of the East on the 
death of her brother, 218 ; executes 
the eunuch Chrysophius, 219 ; mar- 
ries the senator Iklarcian, ib. ; death 
and canonization, 228 and note ; sup- 
ports the cause of Cyril against Nes- 
torius, vi. 22^ 

Pule Rudbab, or Hyrcanian Rock, v. 
369. 

Pullani, or Poiillains, name of the 
descendants of the crusaders settled 
in Palestine, vii. 221 and note. 

PuvisHMENTS, Roman^ v. 31fi; disuse 
of ])cnal laws, Slfi ; rigour of the 
C^hriatian emperors, 222 ; capital, 
abolished by the emperor Galo- 
Johanncs, vi, 119. 

PiTRiM, Jewish f^tival of, ii. 223, note. 

E^tRPLE colour, Phceuician, described, 
V. 5fi and note ; restricted to impe- 
rial use, ib. 

I*URPLE, or porphyry, ancient, nature 
of, vi. IQL 

Purple chamber of the Byzantine pa- 
lace, vii. 10^ 

PuRPUBius, bis violence against Caeci- 
lian, iii. 12. 

Pyrrhic dance, L 148. 

Pythbas, navigations of, L 378. note. 



Q. 

QuADi vanquished by M. Anto- 
ninus, L 27Q ; invade the Illyrian 

provinces, ii. ^hl; reduced by Con- 
titantius IL, iQ2 ; oppressed by Mar- 
eellinus, iii. 281 ; who murders their 
k\n^, ih. ; they ravage Pannonia, 288- 
QuifiSTORS, revolution in the office of, 
ii. 322; their origin obscure, ib. 
note ; Niebuhr*s opinion, ib. note S. ; 
number, ib. note ; imperial functions 



BATIOKARIUH IMPERII. 

of, 228 and notes ; office of sometimes 
filled by the heir-apparent, ib. 
QuiNDECEMViBS, functions of the, iii, 
407. 

QtriKTiANUS, bishop of Rodez, iv. S.'^R. 
QuiNTiLiAN brothers, their history, L 

225, 

QuiNTiLius, brother of Claudius, at> 

tempts to seize the empire, ii. 9: 

suicide, ib. 
QuiKTUR CuBTius, inquiry as to the 

age of, L 224 and note^ and note S. 
QuiBiTEB, soldiers dis<Traced by that 

term, L 2S2 ; whether used by Al. 

Severus, ib. note S. 
Qos8, a pra'-Mahometan, preaches the 

unity of God, vi. 224, note S. 



R. 

Raoca, palace of Hanm al Rashid, vi. 

40f'i and note. 
Radaoaisus, or Rhodogast, leads the 
German emigration in the reign of 
Honorius, iv. 44; the god of war 
so called by the Slavonians, ib. note 
M. ; forces how composed, ^ ; was a 
Slavonian, ib. note S. ; date of his 
invasion of Italy, 46, note S. ; be- 
sieges Florence, 11 ; threatens Rome, 
iL ; defeated by Stilicbo, 4S ; put to 
death, 42 ; his execution justified, ib. 
note M. 

Radiger, king of the Vami, conquered 
and compelled to fulfil his promise of 
marrii^e by an Anglo-Sflaon prin- 
cess, iv. 400. 

Rahdi, the Abbasside, the last who de- 
served the title of caliph, vi. 422. 

Rainulf, count, leader of the Normans 
in Italy, vii. IM and note G. 

Ramadan, fast of instituted by Maho- 
met, vi. 233. 

Ramon de Montaneb, his History of 
the Catalan freebooters, vii. 384. 
notes G. and M. 

Ramusio, his History of the Conquest 
of Const4\ntinople, vii. 319, no^e. 

Rando, a chief of the Alemanni, sur- 
prises Moguntiacum, iii. 

Rapes, Constantine's severe law 
against, ii. 143. 

Rasaphe obtains the name of Sergio- 
polis, V. 375. note. 

Ratiokabium imperii of Augustus, L 
2M and not<> W. 
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RAVENNA. 

TSavenna, a naval station, L IM ; siege 
of by Maximian, ii. lill; account of 
its foundation and progress, iv. 41 ; 
becomes the residence of Honorius, 
42; and scat of government, 4^; 
siege of by Theodoric the Ostro<2;oth, 
V. IQ; exarchate of, its limits, MS ; 
conquered by Pepin and presented 
to the popes, vi. ; limits, ib. ; 
reclaimed by Charlemagne, 101 ; 
archbishops of rival the pope, ib. ; 
exarch of murdered in a sedition 
respecting image - worship, 149 ; 
Greeks repulsed from, 150 ; exarchs 
restored, but with limited power, 
ib. ; entry and expulsion of Liut- 
prand, 153 ; finally subdued by As- 
tolphus, ib. 

Raymond, count of Toulouse, engages 
in the first crusade, vii. IfiS ; charac- 
ter, 19H ; march to Constantinople, 
203 ; keeper of the holy lance, 1121 ; 
incursion into Syria, 224 and note; 
declines to compete for the crown of 
Jerusalem, 228 and note S. 

Raymond, count of Tripoli, his in- 
trigues with the Saracens, vii. 251 
and note M. 

Raynal, Abb^, mistake respecting Con- 
stautine's law about Christian slaves, 
lii. 23, note ; erroneously attributes 
the suppression of Paganism to Con- 
stantine, 9L 

Uazis, Arabian physician, vi. 402. 

Recaked, son and successor of Leovi- 
gild, first Catholic king of Spain, iv. 
Siili ; his two substantial arguments 
for orthodoxy, ib. ; converts his king- 
dom to the Nicene faith, 340 ; em- 
bassy to pope Gregory the Great, ib. 

Rechiabius, king of the Suevi in Spain, 
defeated by Theodoric II., iv. 262 ; 
capture and death, 263. 

Red Sea, only a part of the ancient 
Mare Rubrum, vi. 196, note ; com- 
munication with the Nile by a canal, 
332 and note S. 

Reformation, Protestant, character of, 
vii. 59j sg. 

Reginald of Chatillon, his forays 
against the Saracens, vii. 257 ; put 
to death by Saladin, 258 and vote. 

Rei or Rao^, site of, v. 368, note. 

Reioning, art of, Diocletian's remark 
on, ii. IQQ. 

Reindesb in Germany, L 351. 

Relics, progress of the worship of, iii. 



RHYNDACUS. 

428 ; forgeries of, ib. ; lucrative trade 
of the Latins in after the pillage oi 
Constantinople, vii. 319 ; sale of by 
Baldwin II. to St. Louis, 842. 
Religion of the Roman people, L lfi5 ; 
difference of a lawful ground of en- 
mity with the Arabs, vi. 353 and 
note, 

Bemigiub, bishop of Bhcims, converts 

and baptizes Clovis, iv. 351. 
Henneli., Major, his maps and memoirs 

of Asia, v. UOj note. 
Renatus Pkofutdrus Fbigeridits, his 

character of Aetius, iv. 221. 
Rent of houses at Rome, iv. h8 and note. 
Repentance, Christian doctrine of, 

favoured conversions, ii. 182* 
Republic, Ivonian, that name confined 

to the Latin provinces after the 

division of the empire, iv. 137. 
Res mancipi explained, v. 304 and note 

W. 

Rbbponses and psalmody, introduction 
of, iii. 88. 

Rbstom or RosTAif, the Persian hero, 
romance of, v. 185. 

Resurrection of the dead, frequent in 
second century, ii. 179 ; this test 
declined by Tlieophilus, ib. ; MfJio- 
metan doctrine of the, vi. 234. 

Retz, Cardinal de, description of a con- 
clave, y\u. 213, note. 

Revl:nue, total under Augustus, L 
2QI and wtte S. 

RHiBTiA described, L 158. 

Rhazates, general of Chosroes II., de- 
feated and slain by the hand of 
Uemclius, v. 402^ 

Rhbgina Columna, v. 34S and note. 

Rhetoric, study of congenial to a 
popular state, v. 20, 

Rhetra, in Mecklenburg, temple of 
Radagaisus at, iv. 45^ note M. 

Rhine, freezing of the, L 351 and note 
M. ; seven posts on established by 
Julian, ii. 421 and note ; and Neckar, 
banks of fortified by Valentinian 
iii. 260 and notes. 

liHODES, isle of, taken by Chosroes II., 
V. 223 ; colo8s\is of, its fragments 
sold by the Arabians, vi. 31^ ; 
knights of, their defence against the 
Turks, viii. 2A ; commanded by pope 
Gregory XT. to defend Smyrna, 26, 
note. 

Rh<eteum, city of, ii. 291. 
Rhyndacus, river, L 399. 
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RIALTO. I 

RiALTO, island of, Venice founded on, 
vii. 290. 

Richard L of England redeems the 
Jerusalem relics, vii. 2QQ ; assists at 
the siege of Acre, 202 ; beheads the 
Moslem prisoners, 2fi2 and note S. ; 
character, 2fi4; whether concerned 
in the assassination of Conrad of 
Montferrat, ib. and note M. ; con- | 
quests in Syria, ib. ; refuses to look • 
upon Jerusalem, 2fia and note S. ; 
daring valour at Jaffa, ib. ; treaty 
with Saladin, 2M ; proposes to marry 
his sister to the Sultan's brother, ib. ; 
return and captivity, 267 ; answer to 
Fulk of Neuilly, preacher of the 
fourth crusade, 282. 
liicHABD of Cirencester, character of 

his work, iv. 132. note. 
RiciHER, Count, commander of the 
barbarian troops, destroys a fleet of 
the Vandals, iv. 2M. ; hailed as deli- 
verer of Italy, ib. ; deposes Avitus, 
ib, ; consents to the elevation of Ma- 
jorian, 260. ; excites the barbarian 
troops to depose him, 214 ; dictates 
the election of Libius Severus, ib. ; 
exercises supreme power during six 
years, 215 ; defeated by ^gidius at 
Orleans, 281 ; fixes liis residence at 
Milan, 2111 ; quarrel with Anthemius, 
ib. ; marches to Home, 292 ; desig- 
nates Olybrius as emperor, ib. ; takes 
Rome and kills Anthemius, 293 ; 
death, 294- 
RiENZi, Colk di, the Roman tribune. 
Lives of, viii. 228. notes, and 229, 
note M. ; birth and character, 222 
and note M. ; patriotic aspirations, 
ib. ; assumes the government of 
Rome, 231; and title of tribune, 
232 ; laws and administration, 233 ; 
submission of the nobles, 2M; 
scheme of an Italian federative re- 
public, 235 ; hears the cause of 
Lewis of Hungary and Jane queen of 
Naples, 23fi and notes M. ; his vices 
and follies, 231; knighthood, 238; 
coronation, 240 and note M. ; impri- 
sons and pardons the nobles, 241; 
they rise against him, 242; defeats 
and slays the Colonna, ib. ; excom- 
munication, fall, and flight, 244; 
adventures in exile, 24r> ; visions, 
ib. and note M. ; imprisonment at 
Avignon, 24fi ; re-enters Rome as 
{senator, ib. ; assassinated, 247. 



ROMAN EMPIRE. 

RiMim, council of, iii. 62 ; introduction 
of Arianism at, ih. ; powers of Tau- 
rus, pra?torian prefect, to establish 
unanimity in, 69 ; an Arian confes- 
sion extorted from, ib. ; conference 
at between Jovius and Alaric, iv. 96, 
sq. ; seiz(Kl by John the fSanguinarj', 
V. 141 ; besieged by Vitiges, and re- 
lieved by Belisarius, 148. 

RiNALDO, hero of Tasso, exploits of 
chimerical, vii. 199. note. 

RioTHAMUS, British chieftain, sails up 
the Loire, iv. 288- 

RiPAiLLE, hermitage of, near Thouon, 
viii. 104. note. 

RiPUAUiANS, or Riparii, their situation, 
iv. 234 and note. 

RiPU ARIAS LAWS, when published, iv. 
365- 

Roads, Roman, account of, L 187. 

Robert of Cocbtekay, Emperor of 
Constantinople, vii. 337 ; mutilation 
of his wife, ih. ; death, 338. 

Robert, count of Flanderij, a leader in 
the first crusade, character, vii. 197. 

RoBEBT, king of Naples, procures build- 
ing materials from the ruins of Rome, 
viii. 270. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, a leader in 
Uiu first crusade, character, vii. 197 ; 
pawns his duchy, ib. note. 

Robert of Paris, his insolence towards 
the Greek emperor, vii. 208. 

RoDEKic, the Goth, deposes Witiza and 
his sons, and usurps the crown of 
Si>ain, vi. 354 ; collects an army 
against the Saracens, 3n7 and note 
S. ; defeated at Xeres, ib. ; flight 
and death, ib. ; legends respecting, 
358. note. 

Rogatians, Donatist sect, iii. 45. 

Rogeb, count of Sicily, character, vii. 
116 ; conquest of Sicily, HI ; to- 
lerates the Moslems and encourages 
their learning, 118. 

Roger II., great count of Sicily, cha- 
racter, vii. 132 ; seizes the dukedom 
of Apulia, 133; becomes first king 
of Sicily, ib. ; driven from Italy, ib. ; 
recovers Apulia, 134; African con- 
quests, ib. ; invades Greece, 13r). 

Rohan Empibe, throe periods of its de- 
cline. Author's iV</., L xviii. ; its 
prosperity in the second century, 
131; boundaries under Augustus, 
139; military establishment, 145. 
sq. ; total naval and militaiy force, 
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ROMANS. 

1 55 ; view of the provinces, ib. ; ex- 
tent of the empire, IM ; popnlous- 
283, 179, 180. note M. ; union and 
obedience, IfiQ ; number of cities in, 
progress of refinement and 
luxury, lai ; eastern conmierce of, 
132 ; supposcfl annual loss by, 193 ; 
general prosj erity, ib. ; decline of 
courage and genius, 194 ; of literary 
taste, 125 ; state after the battle of 
Actium, 196 ; general idea of the 
imperial system, 20fi; happiest pe- 
riod of, 21 B ; sale of the empire by 
the Praetorians, 2i3; civil wars of 
characterized, ii55 ; prosperity under 
Sept. Severus, 2S11 ; that emperor the 
principal author of its decline, 2fi2 ; 
finances of, 293, sqq. ; total revenue, 
292 ; calamities from want of here- 
ditary succession, 30f) ; decline of, 
32a ; limits under Philip, 322 ; its 
provinces invaded by the Goths, 379 ; 
fourfold division under Diocletian, ii. 
fiS and 2fi ; eastern limits as settled by 
the treaty between Diocletian and 
Narses, 8fi ; troubles after the abdica- 
tion of Diocletian, lOfi ; six emperors, 
119 ; division of provinces between 
Maximin and LiciniuB, 122 ; civil war 
between Constantine and Maxentius, 
125 ; empire divided between Con- 
stantine and Licinius, 139 ; resettle- 
ment after the battle of Mardia, 141. 
sq. ; reunited under Constantino the 
Great, 150 ; distributed into one hun- 
dred and sixteen provinces, 314 ; how 
divided among the sons of Constan- 
tine, 3fifi; establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the national religion, iii. 
25 ; treaty of Dura, a memorable nrra 
in the decline of the, 225 ; divided 
by Valentinian L into the empires of 
the East and West, 231 ; fall of may 
be dated from the reign of Valens, 
2M ; Dacia and Macedonia added to 
the Eastern empire by Gratian, 343 ; 
disuse of armour, an immediate cause 
of the downfal of the, 4Q5 ; right of 
female succession, iv. 22£> ; West- 
em, clear symptoms of its fall in the 
twelfth century, 2i22 ; general ob- 
servations on the fall of, 438. 
iloMAKS averse to the sea, L 154 ; their 
religion, IfiS ; i)eculiar misery under 
their tyrants, 218 ; ill prepared for 
slavery, 212 ; imixyssibility of e8caj)e, 
220 ; their discontent at the taxes 



ROME. 

of Galerius, ii. 113 ; declare Maxen- 
tius emperor, 114 ; number of in 
the Punic war, iv. 70^ note ; Empe- 
ror of the, that title retained by the 
emperors of the East, 13fi ; of Gaul, 
condition of under the Merovingian 
princes, 380 ; their lands not exempt 
from tribute, t6. note S. ; blind ar- 
dour of the Romans for the factions 
of the circus, v. 12 ; progress of their 
intercourse with the Greeks, 262, 
note ; perpetual landed inheritance of 
the first, 303 and note ; their con- 
quests and possessions in Arabia, vi. 
202. note, 

RoMANus Lecapenus, his origin and 
character, vi. 102 ; deposes Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, and ascends 
the throne, ib. ; deposed and ba- 
nished by his sons, ib. ; marriage of 
his granddaughter with a Bulgarian 
prince denounced, vii. 24^ 

KoMAKUS II., emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. liJS ; poisoned by his wife 
Thcoiihano, 101. 

Roman us III., Ai^yros, marries Zoe, 
daughter of Constantino IX., vi. 
109 ; connives at her adultery with 
^licliael the Paphlagonian, ib. ; 
poisuued by her, ib. 

Rom ANUS IV., Diogenes, becomes em- 
peror by marrying Eudocia, widow 
of Constantino XII., vi. 114 ; made 
prisoner by the Turks, ib. ; deposed 
and put to death, 115 ; accoimt of 
his campaif:ns against the Turks, vii. 
1-'^9 ; defeated and captured by Alp 
Arslan, 161 ; disgraceful treaty, 162. 

RoMANUS, son of Constantino Porphy- 
rogenitus, marries Bertha, daughter 
of Hugo, king of Italy, vii. 24 ; se- 
cond marriage, 25- 

RoMANus, Count, his raal-administra- 
tion in Africa, iii. 272 ; artfully frus- 
trates the complaints of the Tripoli- 
tans, ib. ; escapes justice through the 
favour of Mell( >l)aude8, 215. 

RoMANUS, governor of Bosra, his 
treachery and apostasy, vi. 304. 

Rome, greatness of, its true nature, L 
lfi5; foreign superstitions at, lfi2; 
number of citizens, 170 ; freedom of, 
HI ; sera of its foundation, 328, 
note ; threatened by the Alemanni, 
393 ; defended by the senate, 321 ; 
pestilence at under Gallienus, 41.'^ ; 
fortified by Aurelian, ii. 16 ; walls, 
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ib. and notes ; ancient state of, ib. ; 
Piocletian and Maximian the first 
princes who did not reside in the 
capital, Uii; Diocletian's single visit 
to, ; residence of Maxentius at, 
125 ; the mystic Babylon of the pri- 
mitive Christians, llh. ; ita destruc- 
tion by fire predicted, llfi; fire of 
tinder Nero, 232 ; praefects of, their 
functions, 312 ; extent of their juris- 
diction, ib. ; the fountains of munici- 
pal authority, 313 ; vicars of, 3M ; 
visited by Constantius, 3iiS ; appeals 
to, sanctioned by the council of Sar- 
dica, iii. 75, note ; citizens of adopt 
Christianity, il2 ; walls of restored 
by Honorius, iv. 32 ; wealth and 
splendour of in the Theodosian age, 
74.; citizens, their state described, 
83; a mixed and degenerate race 
under the empire, M; distribution 
of provisions at, ib. sq. ; baths, 85 ; 
indolence and vice of the populace, 
8fi and note ; games and spectacles, 
86 ; population of, 82 ; walls, B8 ; 
houses, ib. ; number of, 82 ; besieged 
by Alaric, 20 ; famine, ib. ; plague, 
21 ; siege raised, 03 ; second sic^e, 
21 ; third siege and sack, 101; slaugh- 
ter, 103 and note ; edifices, how far 
injured, 105 and notes ; captives and 
fugitives, IQQ ; sack by Alaric con- 
trasted with that under Charles V., 
108 ; restoration of the city, HI ; 
sacked by Genseric, 251 ; monuments 
of destroyed by the Eomans them- 
selves, 210; taken and sacked by 
Ricimer, 293 ; regions of in the fifth 
century, t6., note; propagation of 
monasticism at, ; prosperity of 
under Theodoric the Great, v. 12 ; his 
visit to, 20, and care of the public 
monuments, 21 ; citizens invite Be- 
lisarius, 135; besieged by Vitiges, 
131 ; compass of the walls, 138 and 
note S. ; walls restored by Belisarius, 
132 ; a portion guarded by St. Peter, 
ib. ; destruction of works of art during 
the siege, ib. ; distress at, M2 ; in- 
vested by Totila, 21fi ; famine at, 
220 ; taken and sacked by Totila, 
222; recovered by Belisarius, who 
repairs the walls destroyed by Totila, 
22i ; reoccupied by Totila, 221 ; re- 
taken by N arses, 235 ; the citizens 
send embassies to the emperors Ti- 
berius and Maurice for assistance 
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against the Lombards, 346 ; duchy 
of^ its limits, 348; subject to and 
oppressed by the exarchs of Ravenna, 
349 ; misery and depopulation of, 
355 ; preserved from destruction 
through the reUcs of the apostles, 
351 ; duchy of, ita territory, vi. 151 
and note ; sovereignty of the Greek 
emperors extinguished and a republic 
established, ii. ; depopulation and 
decay, ib. ; style of the Koman senate 
and people revived, 152 ; but the 
pope considered as the first magis- 
trate, ib, ; saved from the Lombards 
by Pepin, 155 ; final separation from 
the Eastern empire, 1^; menaced 
and its suburbs plundered by the 
Arabs, 410 ; project of Constsuos II. 
to restore the seat of empire to, vii. 
31; pillaged and deserted by him, 
ib. ; part of, burnt by the Saracens 
under Robert Guiscard, 129 ; com- 
pared with Constantinople, viii. 120 ; 
state and revolutions of from the 
eleventh century, 186 ; change in the 
climate of, ib. note, and 187, note M. ; 
French and German emperors of, 
ceremony of their coronation, ib. ; 
their jurisdiction, ISS ; authority of 
the popes at, ib. ; seditions against, 
121 ; character of the Romans by 
St. Bernard, IM ; supposed resto- 
ration of the senate, consuls, and 
tribunes, 19ft and notes ; restoration 
of the Capitol, 200 ; coin of the mo- 
dem republic, ib.; praefects of the 
city restored, 201 ; wars against the 
neighbouring cities, 209 ; secession 
of the popes to Avignon, 214 ; nobles 
and barons of, 212; coronation of 
Petrarch at, 221 ; conspiracy of Ri- 
enzi, 231 ; freedom andpros|)erity of 
Rome under his administration, 234 ; 
return of pope Gregory XL from 
Avignon, 250 ; calamities of Rome 
in the great schism, 253 ; expulsion 
of pope Eugenius IV., 251 ; last co- 
ronation of a German emperor at, 
258 ; statutes and government of, 
ib. ; conspiracy of Porcaro, 2fiQ ; tu- 
mults of the nobles at, 261 ; tsiking 
of by Charles V., 263 and note ; au- 
thorities for its history in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, 265, 
note ; Poggius' description of its 
i-uins, 268 ; gradual decay of, 262 : 
four causes of destruction, 270 ; worst 
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damage, how inflictecU 280, note M. ; 
games of Rome, 282 ; ignorance aud 
barbarism of the llomans, 285 ; po- 
pulation, 287 and note S. ; restora- 
tion of the city by the popes, ih. 

Home, Church of, not founded either by 
St, Peter or by St. Paul, ii. 196, note 
M. ; statistics of, in the third century, 
211 ; its firm adherence to Liberius, 
iii. 811 ; refuses to associate Felix, ib. ; 
its vices under Valentinian, 255 ; 
bloody contention of Damasus and 
Ursinus for the episeo|>acy, ib. ; can- 
onizes Augustin aud reprobates Cal- 
vin, iv. 183, note ; upholds the wor- 
ship of images, vi. IM ; discipline 
how different from that of the Greek 
church, vii. 213 ; its corruptiou, viii. 
92 ; schism of, t2). ; healed, 10i> 

RoMiLDA betrays Friuli to Baian, cha- 
gan of the Avars, v. 326 ; cruelly 
executed by him, ib. 

RoNCEYALLES, battle of, vi, m and 
note M. 

Romulus, interregnum after, ii. 34. 

Rosamond, daughter of Cunimund, 
king of the Gepidaa, carried off by 
Alboin, V, Q33 ; marries him, 3.^ ; 
intrigues with Ilelmichis, 339 ; com- 
pelled by Alboin to drink from her 
father's skull, ib, ; conspires and ac- 
complishes his murder, ib. ; takes 
refuge and intrigues with Longinus, 
exarch of Ravenna, 340 ; poisons 
Helmichis and is murdered by him, 
ib. ; her daughter sent to Constan- 
tinople, ib. 

RoTHABis, laws of, v. 354; ignored 
witchcraft, 355. 

RoiTDA, island of the Nile at Memphis, 
vi. 330. 

RouM, Seljukian dynasty of, vii. Ifil ; 

kingdom of, established, 162 ; sultans 

of remove their throne to Cogui or 

Iconium, 239. 
RouMELiA, countries comprehended 

under that name, L 159. 
R0U88KAU, observations on animal food, 

iii. 296, note ; remark on his parallel 

of Christ and Socrates, vi. 8, note. 
RoxoLANi, Sarmatian tribe, ii. 359. 

note S. ; iii. 317. 
RuDBECK, Olaus, accountof the Swedish 

women, L 852. note ; his Atlantica, 

RuFiNUB, minister of the great Theo- 
dosius, his history and character, iv. 



SABELUUS. 

2.^q. ; becomes pra;fect of the East, 
4 ; governs Arcadius, 5 ; avarice and 
oppression, ib. ; deceived in his pro- 
ject of marrying his daughter to 
Arcadius, Z ; alarm at the approach 
of Stilicho, 12j put to death by 
Gainas in the presence of Arcadius, 
13 ; bis body mangled by the popu- 
lace, ib. ; treacherous correspondence 
with the Goths, 24. 

RDFI^ru8, presbyter of Aquileia, ac- 
count of, iv. 32. 

Ruga, Spurius Carvilius, the first 
Roman who divorced his wife, v. 
296 and note. 

RuOEN, holy island of the Varini, iv. 
399. note S. 

RuGiANS, probable situation of the, iv. 
295 ; invade Britain, 282. 

RuGiLAS, or Roas, uncle of Attila, settles 
in Hungary, iv. 152. 

RuKic CHABACTEiis, theories respecting, 
L 354. notes; disappear after the 
propagation of Christianity, iv. 323. 

RuRic, Scandinavian chief, founds a 
monarchy in Russia, vii. 82 (v. p. 80, 
note S.) 

Russia conquered by the Mongols, viii. 
14. ; by Timour, 45. 

Russians, their origin, iii. 317 and 
note ; Greek form of their name, vii. 
80 ; account of their origin, ib. note 
S., and Bl ; were Scandinavians, ib. ; 
geography and trade of, 83; naval 
expeditions against Constantinople, 
86 ; conversion to Christianity, 22 ; 
their zeal against the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches, viii. 124. 

RusTAM, general of Yezdcgerd, king of 
Persia, vi. 222 ; slain at Cadesia, 293 
and note S. 

Rdstan, saying of, L 288. 

RusTAN and Asfendiab, Persian heroes, 
iii. 304. 

RusTiciANA, widow of Boethius, saved 

by Totila, v. 223. 
RuTiLiDS NuHATiAKUS, date of his 

voyi^e, iv. 117. note. 



S. 

Sadaans, or Homerites, converted, iii. 
25. 

Sabaria, ruins of, L 249, note S. 
Sabatok, lake, ii. 122. note. 
Sabellius, heresy of, iv. 53 and note ; 
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his doctrine of the Trinity and Logos, 
55; his followers called I'atrinassians, 
5G, note; unite with the Trithciste 
at the Council of >iico against the 
Arians, b!L 
Sabians, their astronomical science and 
worship, vi. liM ; adopt the Scrip- 
tures, ib, 

Saijinian supersedes Ursicinus in the 

conduct of the war against Sapor, ii. 

410 ; his indolence and timidity, IIL 
Sabikiak, general of Anastasius, de- 

feate«i by Theodoric the Ostrc^oth at 

Margus, v. 
Sabinians, legal sect of the, v. 218. 
Sabikus, Flavins, cousin of Domitian, 

executed by him, ii. 231L 
Sabikus, his circular respecting the 

Christians in Asia, ii. 2IiL 
SACiE, tribe of the, ii. 81^ note. 
SAcniFicEs, human, of the Suevi, L 

392 ; public, at Rome, prohibited by 

Thcodosius, iii. 413 and note M. ; 

human, of the Huns, iv. IM; of 

sheep and camels by the Arabians, 

vi. 212; human, of the Arabians, 

213 and note S. ; occasion and kinds 

of Arabian sacrifice, 232, note S. 
Sacklficial kino, his dignity and 

functions, iii. 407. 
Sadder, authority of the, L 33^, notes 

G. and M. 
Saddccees, sect of, ii. Ill; rejected 

the immortality of the soul, YLL 
Sadk, Abb6 de, character of his * Life 

of Petrarch,' viii. 22iL 
Safkaii, Al (or Abul Abbas), assumes 

the caliphate, vi. iiSl and note S. 
Saorrdo, John, character of his History 

of the Ottoman Monarchs, viii. 185, 

note. 

Said, lieutenant of the caliph Omar, 
takes Miuiayn, vi. 294. 

Sain, Persian general, flayed alive for 
conducting a Roman embassy to 
Chosroes II., v. 397. 

Saint Martin, his account of the suc- 
cessors of Tiridates, ii. 369, note M. 

Saints, worship of, 426. sq. ; restored 
the reign of Polytheism, i32 sq. 

Saladin, sultan, pedigree of, vii. 2^4 ; 
military service and conquests, ih. ; 
cliaracter, Znh.; overthrows Guy de 
Lusignan at Hittin, 251; treatment 
of his prisoners, 258 ; takes Jt^rusa- 
1cm, 2^; generosity, 260 ; besieges 
Tyre, ib. ; retreats to Damascus, 2fil ; 
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defends Jerusalem against the Crusa- 
ders, 2114:; treaty with Richard 1^ 
2M; death, 2112. 
Saladine tenth, or tax for the Holy 
] War, vii. 201, 

Salban taken by Heraclius, v. 404. 
I Salerno, school of medicine at, sprang 
from the Arabians, vi. 402 ; account 
of, vii. 115. 
Salian Franks, permitted by Julian 
to remain in Toxandria, ii. 419 and 
note M. 

Salic laws, how composed, iv. 364 and 
note; when published, iiiiii ; language 
of, lb. note S. ; lands, tenure of, 373 
and note M. 

Salices, battle of between the Goths 
and llomans, iii. 329^ 

Sallust, officer of Julian, his character, 
ii. 414 ; made praetorian praefect in 
Gaul by Julian, iii. 114. 

Sallust, prefect of the East, appointed 
by Julian judge at Chalcedon, iii, 
126 ; his virtues, ib. and note ; re- 
fuses the empire on the death of 
Julian, 216 ; his embassy to Sapor, 
21£L ; the diadem again offered to and 
refused, 233 ; confounded by Gibbon 
with Secundus, ib. note S. ; Valen- 
tinian L opposes his wish to retire, 
23fi; voluntarily resumes the pra*- 
fecture of the East on the revolt of 
Procopius, 241. 

Sallust, palace of at Rome burnt by 
the Goths, iv. 1Q5 ; site of, ib. note. 

Salona, the retreat of Diocletian, de- 
scribed, ii. 101 ; palace, 102. 

Salvian, his invectives against the 
Carthaginians, iv. 18fi; account of 
the rebellion of the Bagaudie, 252, 
note. 

Samanides, Saracen dynasty of the, vi. 
121 ; vii. 147 and note. 

Samara on the Tigris, iii. 211 and 
note S. ; residence of the caliph Mo- 
tassera VL, 416 and notes. 

Samaucand conquered by the Saracens, 
vi. 300 ; manufacture of paper in, ih. 
and 7iote ; marriages of six of Ti- 
mour's grandsons magnificently cele- 
brated at, viii. 62» 

Samaritans, sect of described, vi. 31 ; 
rebellion of under Justinian, 38. 

Samoyedes, their manners, viii. Ifi. 

Samuel, the prophet, his ashes trans- 
ferred to Constantinople, iii. 428. 

Sanctuary, privilege of transferred 
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to Christian temples, iii. 35; Fra 
Paolo's remarks on the aboso of, 
ib. note. 

Sand, a substitute for water in Ma- 
hometan ablutions, vi. 232, 303. note. 

Sanqiar, Seljukian sultan of Persia, 
his character, vii. 2^ and note. 

Sanoiban, king of the Alani, invites 
the amis of Attila, iv. 232. 

Sapauuia, or Savoy, when first men- 
tioned in history, iv. 224. 
' Saphadln or Ardel, brother of Saladin, 
refuses the hand of the sister of 
Ricliard vii. 2fifL 

Sapor, son of Artaxerxes,king of Persia, 
L 34^ ; his victories, ; causes 
Chosroes king of Armenia to be 
assassinated, ib. ; takes Valerian 
prisoner, 404 ; overruns Syria, Cili- 
cia, and Cappadocia, ib. ; cruelties, 
405 ; his army harassed by Ode- 
nathea, 4Qfi ; treatment of Valerian, 
ib. 

Sapoe, son of Hormouz, king of Persia, 
crowned before his birth, ii. 3G6 and 
367, note M. ; subdues the Arabs, 
3G7 ; besieges Nisibis, 368. 312 ; 
occupies several fortresses in Meso- 
potamia, ib. ; persecutes the Chris- 
tians, ib. note M. ; Imposes hard con- 
ditions of peace on Chosroes, king of 
Armenia, 3^ ; defeats Constantius 
at Singara, 311; Sapor's son exe- 
cuted by the Romans, ib. ; abandons 
the siege of Nisibis, 373 ; truce with 
the Romans, ib. ; haughty epistle to 
Constantius, 404 ; invades Mesopo- 
tamia, 406 ; besieges Amida, 407 ; 
great losses before, 409 ; reduces Sin- 
gara and Bezabde, HQ ; his distress 
at the rapid progress of Julian, iii. 
2Q6 ; anxiety to conclude a peace, ib. ; 
joy on the death of Julian, 211; 
treaty with Jovian, 21ii ; artful de- 
lay, ib. ; terms imposed by him, ib. ; 
enters Armenia, 277 ; imprisons Ar- 
saccs Tiranus and reduces the king- 
dom, 278 ; subdues Sauromaces, king 
of the Iberians, ib. ; besieges Arto- 
gerassa, ib. ; death, 2S0. 

Sakacens, Greek and I^atin name for 
the Arabians, vi. 204 ; its etjTnology, 
ib. note^ and note M. ; assist the 
Greeks in Italy, \ii. iili ; discomfited 
in Sicily, 105 (v. Arabs). 

Saraoossa, emir of restored by Charle- 
magne, vi. 174. 



8ATURNINU8. 

Sarbab, the Persian general, besieges 
Constantinople, v. 40a; revolts to 
Homclins, 408. 

Saiiba haza, Persian general, vanquished 
by Heraclius, v. 404. 

Sardica, interview of Constantius II. 
and Vetranio at, ii. 378 ; Council of, 
iii. 75 ; its dissensions, ib. ; reveals 
the first symptoms of schism between 
the Greek and Latin churclu s, ib. ; 
allowed appeals to the Roman pon- 
tiffs, ib, note. 

Sardinia, Vandals expelled from by 
Marcellinus, iv. 284 ; conquered by 
Zano, brother of GeUmer, v. Ill ; 
recovered by the Romans, Hi. 

Sabmatian games, ii. 144, note. 

Sarmatians how distinguished from 
Germans, L 381 ; races of, 46. ; sig- 
nally defeated by the emperor Cams, 
ii. 53 ; allied with the Goths, IM ; 
account of, 357, sqq. ; were Slavo- 
nians, 359, note S. ; war with the 
Goths, 360 ; implore the aid of Con- 
stantino the Great, ib. ; their ingrati- 
tude induces Coustantine to abandon 
them, 3fil ; defeated with great loss 
by the Goths, 262 ; expelled by the 
slaves whom they had armed, tb. ; 
some retire among the Quadi, ib. ; the 
greater part received into the Roman 
provinces, ib. ; allied with the Quadi, 
401 ; formed into a kingdom by Con- 
stantius II., ii)2. 

Sabus, a Gothic warrior, attempts the 
life of Stilicho, iv. 61 ; received in 
Ravenna by Houorius, 101 ; success- 
fid sally against the Goths, ib. ; enters 
the service of Jovinus, 122 ; sur- 
prised and killed by Adolj)hns, ib. 

Sarus, river, battle at the, between 
the Romans under Heraclius and 
the Persians, v. 404. 

Sasima, wretchedness of that bishop- 
rick, iii. 3GG. 

Sassanides, Persian dynasty of the, 
founded^ L 331 ; origin of that name, 
%b. note ; genealogical table of the, 
348. note S. ; fall of the, vi. 292. 

Satalia, the ancient Attalia, vii. 245 
and note S. 

Satrai'ies, Persian, L 343 and note. 

Satubninus, competitor of Gallienus, 
his observation on being made em- 
peror, L 411. 

Saturninus, general of Probus, revolt 
of, ii. 49, 
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Sauce, Elagabahis* punishmeDt for a 

bad one, L 281^. note. 
Salt,, fjcneral of Stilicho, iv. 36^ 
SAUK0JiAc£8, king of the Iberians, de- 

E08cd by Sapor, iii. 228 ; supported 
y Valens,2iS. 
Saubaoks, Bologna, how made, v. 143, 
note. 

Sauzes, son of Amurath forms a 
conspiracy with Andronicus, son of 
John Paiajolc^is, to murder their 
lathers, viii. 35 ; discovered and 
blinded, ib. 

Savelli, Italian family of, viii. 220. 

Savignt, his account of taxation under 
Constantino, ii. 337, 341, notes S. 

Saxa Rubka, battle of between Con- 
stantine and Maxentius, ii. 132 ; site 
of, ib. note. 

S AXONS, when first mentioned, ii. 70, 
note ; situation and manners of tEe, 
iii. 2fili ; according to Dr. Latham, a 
generic apix'Uation, including Ger- 
mans, &c., 263, note S. ; their ships, 
2fi4 ; harass the coast of Gaul, tb. ; 
settlements in Gaul at this time, ib. 
note S. ; and iv. 2M and note ; their 
defeat, iii. 205 ; come to the defence 
of Britain, iv. 382 ; massacre 300 
British chiefs, ib. and note ; were in 
England before the date assigned to 
Hengist's invasion, 388, twte S. ; pro- 
bable date of their earliest settle- 
ments, t&. ; havoc committed by, 321; 
influence on the British language, 
305. and note S. ; vanquished, how 
treated by Charlemagne, vi. 120 and 
note, 124 ; character of liie, by Liut- 
prand, vii. 36. 

Saxont, ancient, boundaries of, vi. 125- 

ScABTNi, or assessors, origin and elec- 
tion of, iv. 368 and note M. 

ScANDERBEo, priucc of Albania, history 
of, viii. 13') ; revolt from and exploits 
against the Turks, 121 ; death, 138. 

Scandinavia, ancient, L 350, note; 
subdued by Attila, iv. IQfi. 

ScARpoNNA, battle of between Jovinus 
and the Alemanni, iii. 258. 

ScATiNiAN LAW, account of, V. 322. 

ScAUBUs, degradation of the family of, 
ii. 309, note. 

Scepticism, prevalence of among the 
pagans, ii. 205 ; assisted the growth 
of Christianity, %b. 

Sceptre, Greek, described, vii. 367, 
note. 



SEOUKO. 

ScHAFABiK, character of his * Schla- 
wische Alterthiimer,* vii. 66^ note M. 
ScRisK, religious, origin of, ii. 163 and 

note G. 

Science reducible to four classes, vL 

SciBi, or SciRBi, their situation, iv. 295. 
ScLAVONiANS, V. Slavonians. 
ScLERENA, concubine of Constantino 

X., y'uUSL 
ScLERus, his rebellion suppressed by 

Basil II., vi. IQL 
ScoDRA, or Scutari, vii. 2Q3 and note. 
Scots and Piers, how distinguished, 

iii. 266 ; controversies conceraing 
their descent, 268. note and note S. ; 
invade Britain, 268- 

*ScouRr.E OF GoD,' epithet of Attila, 

iv. Ii02 and Jiote. 
ScRiBONlAKUS, revolt of, L 211, no<e. 
ScaiNTA, four ministerial offices so 

called, ii. 326- 

Scriptures, Christians compelled to 
deliver np the, ii. 223 ; Eastern ver- 
sions of, vi. 45 and note. 

ScYRBi, tribe of the Huns, defeated, iv. 

m 

Scythia, v. Tartary. 

Scythians confounded with the Goths, 
L 4(a (v. Tatars). 

Sebastian, count of Egypt, places 
George of Cappadocia on the epis- 
copal throne of Alexandria, iii. 83 ; 
despatched towards Nisibis by Julian, 
189 ; fails in joining that emperor, 
205. 

Sebastian, general of Valens, his ex- 
ploits against the Goths, iii. 321; 
killed at the battle of Hadrianople, 

33L 

Sebastian created emperor by his 
brother Jovinus, iv. 122 ; put tc 
death by Adolphus, king of the 
Goths, 123. 

Seuastocratob, title of invented by 
Alexius Comnenus, vii. 18^ 

Secular games, account of, L 327. 

Seez, the bishop and canons of cas- 
trated, viii. 191. note. 

Sedjah, Arabian prophetess, her in- 
terview with Moseilama, vi. 286 and 
note S. 

Segestan, independence of, L 340. 
note ; Bustan, prince of, ib. ; alliance 
with Sapor, ii. 408 and note. 

Segued, emperor of Abybsinia, (in- 
verted to Roman Catholicism, vi. 66, 
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8EID BUCHAR. 

6eid Bechab, descendant of the Pro- 
phet, his &lse prediction of the fall 
of Constantinople, viii. H and note. 

Sejanus, his rank and privileges, L 
276. note. 

Seldek, his remark on transubstan- 
tiation, vi. 134. 

Seleucia described, L Ml ; sacked 
and ruined, M2 ; besieged by the 
Isaurians, ii. 395 ; council of, iii. 68» 

Seleucus Nicatob, cities founded by, 
L 339. note ; »ra of, ib. 

Seleucus, mount, site of, 384, notes ; 
battle of between Constantius and 
Maguentius, ii. 385. 

Selo^, defeat of Tribigild the Ostro- 
goth at, iv. 144. 

Sblim sultan, his treaty with the 
Mamalukes, vii. 274 and note. 

Sbuuk, grandfather of Tognil Beg, 
founder of the Seljukian dynasty, 
his history, vii. 153. ; family, 154, 
note S. ; division of their empire, 167 
and note M. ; extinguished by the 
khans of Persia, viii. liL 

Selymbbia, besieged by Mahomet II., 
viii. 154. 

Semiramis invented castration, ii. 386, 

note, 

Skmno, chief of the Lygii, captured by 
Probus, ii. iS. 

Senate, state of under Augustus, L 
197 ; functions under the empire, 
2£^ ; attempts to recover its rights 
aft€r the murder of Caligula, 21Q ; 
its jurisdiction over the emperors, 
236 ; Gibbon corrected, ib. note W. ; 
its acclamations, ib. note W. ; con- 
demns Julianus, 251; oppressed by 

/- Scverus, 261 ; indignant at the elc- 
vation of Macrinus, 274 ; women 
J formally excluded from, 286 ; its 
dignity restored by Al. Severus, 288 ; 
secret form of convocation, HK^ ; as- 
sumes the reins of government, 21i ; 
elects Maximus and Balbimis em- 
perors, 315 ; excluded from military 
emplojTncnta, lilM ; prerc^atives re- 
gained under Tacitus, ii. 21 ; re- 
fuses to name Florianus, the brother 
of Tacitus, consul, 38; persecuted 
and debased by Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, iil ; Constantinopolitan, 301 
and note ; Roman, majority of, re- 
mained Pagan under the Christian 
emperors, iii. 408 ; were sworn at 
the altar of Victory, ib. ; four depu- 



SERAPION. 

tations for its restoration, 409 ; peti- 
tion of Synimachus to Valentinian 
for, ib. ; ^k'um debate respecting 
the worship of Jupiter or Christ, 
411 ; truth of this fact examined, 
ib. note M. ; renounces Paganism, 
ib. ; consulted by Stilicho on tlie 
demands of Alaric, iv. grants 
him 4000 Ibe. of gold, 5S ; decrees 
the d^th of Serena, SQ ; rejects the 
heathen project of Ponipcianus 
against the arms of Alaric, ^ ; ne- 
gociates with him, ib. ; second em- 
haasy to, 95 ; elects Attalus emperor, 
99 ; close of its jurisdiction in Gaul, 
288 ; supports Anthcmius against 
Olybrius, 293 ; epistle to the em- 
peror Zeno, transferring the seat of 
empire to the East, 299 ; extinction 
of in the reign of Justinian, v. 225 ; 
legislative power transferred to by 
Tiberius, 2ii5 ; decrees of had the 
force of law previously, 16. note W. ; 
revival of in the twelfth century, 
viii. 199; number and election of, 

m 

Senatobs, Roman, qualification, i. 171, 
note ; and knights perform as gla- 
diators, 232, note ; under Ilouorius, 
their genealogical pretensions, iv, II ; 
unfounded, 12 and note ; immense 
wealth, 24 ; luxury and manners, 
16 sqq. ; young, permitted to take 6 
per cent, interest, ib. note ; literary 
studies, 82 and note. 

Senatob, office of, in the modem Ro- 
man republic, viii. 202, 258. 

Seneca, his 'A*»*»x»»w»ror<f, 1. 207, 
note M. ; his theory of comets, v. 
250 and note. 

Seniobs, or lords, origin of, iv. 373. 

Septem, or Ceuta, adorned and forti- 
fied by Justinian, v. 114. 

Septimania, Gothic and Koman, dis- 
tinguished, iv. 128, note S. ; Gothic 
province of in Gaul (Languedoc), 
361. 363 ; conquered by the baracens, 
vi. Siifi and note S. 

Septizonium of Severus at Rome, viii. 
22Q ; materials of, used by Sixtus V. 
for St. Peter's, 211. 

Serai, city and palace of built by Batou 
the Mongol, viii. llL 

SERAPEtJM, or temple of Serapis at 
Alexandria, v. Serapis. 

Serapiok, relinquishes the doctrine oi 
anthropomorphism, vi. L 
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SERAPIS. 

SERAris, account of the worship of in 
Ej^ypt, ill. 416 and note S. ; temple 
of at Alexandria described, 417 ; 
sacrifices tolerated in after their pro- 
hibition by Theodo8ius,41l5 ; tumults 
respectins:, ih. ; temple demolished 
by Theopliilus, ilS; Gibbon's ac- 
count corrected, ib. note S. ; statue 
of described, 420 ; destruction of, 46. 

Sebeka, niece of Theo<iosius, married 
to Stilicho, iv, IQ. ; strangled by order 
of the Koman senat«j, QQ, 

Sergeaxts, what, vii. 302, note. 

Seruioi'Olis, v. Rasaphe. 

Sebgius, nephew of Solomon the eu- 
nuch, massacres the deputies of the 
Moors at Leptis, v. 213 ; conspiracy 
of against Justinian detected, 245 ; 
implicates Belisarius, 242* 

Sergius and Bacchus, saints and mar- 
tyrs, their tomb at Rasaphe, v. 375 
and note. 

Seroius, the Paulician, virtues of, vii. 

Seripuus, isle of described, L 22Q and 
note. 

SEROXATUS,praefect of Gaul, condenmed 
for corresponding with the Visigoths, 
iv. m 

Servetus, his execution by Calvin exa- 
mined, vii. 60j note, 

Servians, overthro\vn by Simeon, king 
of the Bulgarians, 6S» 

Servius, walls of, ii. Ifi and notes. 

Sesostris, long wall of, vi. 206. note. 

Sestus, distance from Abydus, ii. 

Severa, wife of Valentinian L and 
mother of Gratian, iii. 291, aq. 

Sevebianus put to death by Licinius, 
ii. IM. 

Severika, widow of Aurelian, empress 
at Alexandria, ii. 34, note S. 

Sevebinus, St., his prediction to Odo- 
acer, iv. 2QH ; relics of, 301, note. 

Severus, Septimius, wall of in Britain, 
L 141, note S. ; enlarges the province 
of Arabia, 143. note S. ; commander 
in Pannonia, assumes the purple, 
212 ; donative, ib. ; marches towards 
Rome, ib. ; Hume's mistake respect- 
ing, ib. note ; success against Niger 
and Albinus, 253 ; artful policy, ib. 
sq. ; cruelty, 2r)7 ; wise government, 
2SH ; military euccoss, 2a2 ; relaxes 
discipline, iJ. ; Gibbon's account 
questioned, 260, note W. ; reforms 
tiie Prajtorians, 2fiQ; oppresses the 



SIBERIA. 

senate, 2B1 ; establishes absolute go- 
vcmment, 262; principal author of 
the decline of the empire, ih. ; satiety, 
263 ; addicted to magic and divina* 
tion, ib. ; at first protected the Chris- 
tians, ii. 251; publislies an edict 
against them, 25B ; repairs to Britain, 
265 ; death, 267. 

Skveuds, Alexander, age, L 278. note ; 
declared Csesar, 283 ; accession to 
the empire, 2Ha ; education and 
way of life, 2fi2 ; admonition to his 
visitors, 2^; refuses the name of 
Antoninus, t6. ; reforms the army, 
289; firmness, 291 ; defects, 292 ; 
histories of his life characterized, 293, 
note; murdered, 301 ; pretended vic- 
tory over Artaxerxes, 344 ; more 
probable account, 34r> ; associates the 
statues of Abraliam and Christ with 
those of Orpheus and Apollonius, ii. 
252 ; his design of building a Chris- 
tian temple examined, ib. note. 

Severus, officer of Galerius, declared 
Caesar by him, ii. 108 ; and Augustus, 
112 ; defeat and death, 11^. 

Severus appointed general of cavalry 
under Julian, ii. 415^ 

Severus, Sulpicius, the first author 
of the ten persecutions, ii. 255. note. 

Severus, Libius, elected emperor at 
the dictation of Ricimer, iv. 214- 

Severus, patriarch of Antioch, his 
theological tenets and persecutions, 
vi. 53, 

Seville taken by Musa, vi. 360. 
Sevir, an officer of the Equites, L 151, 
note S. 

Shah Manbour, prince of Fars, valiant 
defence against Timour, viii. Al and 
note. 

Shahan Shah, origin of that title, L 
331, note M. 

Shawer, his faction in Egypt under 
the Fatimite caliphs, vii. 251 ; mur- 
dered by Shiracouh, 253- 

Sheicrs, Arabian, how chosen, vi. 204. 

Shepherd-kings of Persia, dynasty of, 
founded, vii. 153. 

Shiites, Mahometans who reverence 
Ali so called, vi. 272. 

Shiracouh, emir of Noureddin, his 
first expedition into Egypt, vii, 2iil ; 
second expedition, 252; third exjje- 
dition and conquest of, 253. 

Siberia, description of, iii. 306 ; con- 
quered by the Mongols, viii. 16- 
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•SIBYLLINE. 

Sibylline books consulted by Aurelian» 
ii. 15 ; verses, Christianity proved 
from the by Constantinc, iii. lii and 
note; books, burnt by Stilicho, iv. 

Sibyls, Chiistian, 11. 21fi; predicted 
the niLn of Rome in 195. ib, note. 

SicuEM, or Kaplous, city of the Sa- 
maritans, site of, vi. 37j note. 

Sicilian Vespers, vii. 379. 

Sicily, disorders in, L 413 ; reunited 
to the Koman empire by Belisarius, 
V. 129 ; ravaged by Totila, 2:^ ; con- 
quered by. the Arabs, vi. 401 ; con- 
quered by Koger the Norman, vii. 
117 ; prina's of, perpetual legates of 
the Holy See, 118 ; R<^er II. king 
of, ISii ; reign of William the Bad, 
Ml ; of William the Good, 142 ; con- 
quered by the emperor Henry VI. 
144 ; subdned by Charles of Anjou, 
37fi ; sc'paiated from Naples and * 
transferred to the house of Arragon, 

m 

SicoBius Probds, his embassy to Nar- 
sea, ii. 

Sicun tribe of Huns, vii. 19 and 
note S. 

SiDON, manufactures of, v. 5fi and note. 

SiDONixrs Apollixaris, his metaphor 
respecting the capitation tax, ii. 339 ; 
his account of his father-in-law Avi- 
tus, iv. and note ; character of 
Theodoric II., 2G0. sq. ; panegyric on 
Avitus, ; joins a faction in Gaul, 
2Qn ; panegjric on Majorian, 266. 
note ; ]>anegyric on Anthemius, 2S1 ; 
made praifect of Rome, ib. ; literary 
style, 288, note. 

SiExn, tribe of oriental Tatars, iii. 312 ; 
revolutions of that people, iv. i^j 
assume the name of Topa, ib. 

SiFFiN, plain of, war of Ali and Moawi- 
yah on, vi. 275. 

SioAXFU, inscription of, its authen- 
ticity, vi. 50j and note M. 

SiGisMUND, Eng of the Burgimdians, 
guilt and subsequent piety, iv. 3r>6 ; 
founds the monastery of Agaunum, 
ib. ; defeated and buried alive by the 
sons of Clovis, ib. 

SiGisMUND, emperor, protects the synod 
of Basil, viii. 93 ; receives the 
Turkish ambassadors in their pre- 
sence, ib. 

SiGisMUND, King of Hungary, defeated 
by the sultan Bajazet, viii. 32. 



SIfiQAKA. 

SiLENTlARius, Paul, his description of 
ti e marbles used in the church of 
St. Sophia, V. 75j note. 

SiLENTiARY, officc of at Constantinople, 
V. 203, note. 

SiLiNoi occupy Bajtica, iv. 125. 

Silk, how regarded by the Romans, L 
192 and note; manufacture of in 
China and Cos, v. fil ; Gibbon's 
account corrected, ib. note S. ; use of 
by the Romans, fifJ ; jirice of, ib. ; 
procured from the fish pinna marina, 
ib. ; silk trade, ib. ; worms intro- 
duced into Greece, 61 ; silk manu- 
facture in Greece, vii. 12 ; in Sf>ain 
and Sicily, ib. ; in Italy, 12. ; when 
established in England, ib. note. 

SiLURES, British tribe, L 157. 

Silver the chief instrument of com- 
merce, L and notes W. and M. ; 
increase of, 193 ; relative value to 
gold under Constantine the Great, ii. 
338. note S. 

Silvester, St., pope, legend of Con- 
stantinc's donation to, vi. IfiL 

Simeon, king of Bulgaria, history of, 
vii. ^ and note S. ; treaty with tho 
emperor Romanus, ib. 

SniEON Stylites, the Sjnrian hermit, 
his extraordinary penance, iv. 320 ; 
reverence paid to, 321. 

Simeon Metathrastes, works of, vii. 
3 and note. 

Simeon, Greek minister, cruelly exe- 
cutes Constantine, the Paulician, vii. 
51 ; converted to that faith, ib. 

Simeons of Van or Ormia, Nestorian 
sect, vi. 51^ 

SmocATTA Theophylact, his Life of 
the Emperor Maurice, v. 390. 

Simon the Magician, odiousness of his 
name, vi. 23 and note. 

Simon de Montfort engages in the 
fourth crusade, vii. 2B2; abandons 
the enterprise, 29fi and note M. 

Simony, early instance of, ii. 262, note. 

SiMPLicius, with six other philosophers, 
seeks refuge at the court of Persia, 
V. 93 ; character of his works, 21. 

Sdtdbal, leader of tho Heruli under 
Narses, his valour at the battle of 
Casllinum, v. '^40 ; hanged for rebel- 
lion by Narses, 241. 

SiNGARA, site of, ii. 87, note; Gibbon 
corrected, ih. vote battle of l)e- 
tween Conslaiitius and Saj^or, 370 ; 
taken by Sapor, 410. 
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SINQERIC. 

SiKOEBic, brother of Sams, suooeeds 
Adolphus as king of the Groths, iv. 
12ii ; muniers the children of Adol- 
phus, ib. ; assassinated, %b. 

SiKGiDUNUM razed by the Avars, v. 

SvsQTSQy tramontane, contempt of the 

Italians for, v. 3()0 and notes. 
SttnsTUS, high priest of the Bur- 

gimdians so called, iii. 201. 
SixoPE, surrendered to Mahomet II., 
viii. m 

SiBA, or ScHmiN, wife of Chosroes, v. 
37f) ; poetical celebrity of their love, 
410, note M. 

Slbmium declares for Julian, iii. US ; 
attacked by the Qiiadi and Sarma- 
tians, '.^ ; defended by Probus, ib, ; 
captured by Baian, chagan of the 
Avars, v. 378. 

SiROEs, or Kabad, conspires against his 
father, Chosroes II., v. 411 and note 
M. ; deposes and murders him, 412 ; 
makes peace with Heraclius, 413. 

SiSBBUT, Grothic king of Spain, perse- 
cutes the Jews, iv. Mi. 

SixTus IV., pope, tumults in Kome 
under, viii. 221 and note. 

SiXTUs v., pope, his vigorous reign, 
viii. 265. 

Slates, condition among the Romans, 
L 176 ; price, ib. note M. ; manu- 
mission, HI; numbers, llfi; ad- 
mitted into the army, ii. 323, 324, 
note 8. ; Roman, join the army of 
Alaric, iv. 23 ; condition of under the 
barbaruin conquerors of Rome, 374. 

Slaves (Slavonians), etymol(^ and 
perversion of the word, vii. 66 and 
note S. 

Slavonians between the Elbe and 
Vistula, L 350. note S. ; their origin 
and various tribes, v. 1B7, note S. ; 
manners, 13^ ; number of their vil- 
I&;es, ib. and note S. ; ravage Illy- 
ricum and Thrace, HI ; cruelty, ib. ; 
boundaries of in the reip^ of Charle- 
ma;5Qe, vi. 115; their settlements in 
Greece examined, vii. 9^ note S. 

Slf.rpers, Seven, lf';;end of, iv. IBS ; 
introduced into the Koran, 190. 

Suallpox, its first ap^x^anuice in 
Arabia, vi. 217. 

Smyrna, cause of its popnlousness, viii. 
24; its defence assigned to the 
knights of Rhodes, 26^ note ; taken 
by Timour, 56. 



SOLOMON. 

SuTTH, Capt,, catalogue of medals, L 

391^ 40a and nUe M. 
SoiKMiAS, mother of Elagabalns, L 

2Ifi ; signed Uie acts of the senate, 

286. 

Socrates, daemon of, vi. and note. 
SoFF ABIDES, Saraccu dynasty of the, \ L 
42L 

SoaDOiTES, their silk trade with China^ 
V. 59 ; their civilisation, 178. 

SoissoNB, vase of, iv. 341 ; its arsenals 
and manufactures, 348. note. 

Soldiers, Roman, property qualifica- 
tion of, 14G, note ; jiay, 147, note. 

SonciNiTJM, Mount, Valentinian L de- 
feats the Alemanni at, iii. 260. 

SoLinus, value of the, iv, 74^ note S. 

SoLiMAN, brother of the cahph Walid, 
besieges Constantinople, vi. 378 ; 
death, 380 ; his gluttony, ib. notes. 

SoLlMAN, son of Cutulmish, and great- 
grandson of Seljuk, authorised by 
Malek Shah to invade the Roman 
dominions, vii. Ififi ; declares himself 
for Nicephoras Botaniates, IfiO ; 
peraianently occupies Asia Minor, 
ib. ; sumamed Gazi, ib. ; his con- 
quests, 170. 

SoLiMAN, son of Orchan, establishes 
himself in Thrace, viii. 28 ; death, 
ib. 

SoLiMAN, son of Bajazet, escapes into 
Europe after the battle of Angora, 
viii. 56; accepts the investiture of 
Romania from Timour, 61 ; character 
and death, 62 and note M. ; alliance 
with Manuel Palaiologus, 70. 

SoLiMAN, V. Kilidje Arslan. 

Solomon, king of the Jews, not the 
author of the Book of Wisdom, iii. 
41 and note ; sacrifices of emulated 
by Julian, 158 ; equalled by tliose 
of the caliph Mokteder, ib. note M. ; 
probably not the author of the * l''c- 
clesiastes,' v. Ilii and note M. 

Solomon, the eunuch, entrusted with 
the command of Africa by Belisarins, 
V. 122 ; .destroys sixty thousand 
Moors, ib. ; besieges Mount Aurasius, 
123; reannexes the province of 
Mauritanian Sifiti to the Roman 
empire, ib. ; conspiracy against at 
Carthage, 211 ; escapes to Sicily, 
ib. ; defeated and slain by the Moors 
at Tebeste, 214. 

Solomon, knights of the temple of, 
viii. 231 and note. 
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SONO. 

SoNo, Chinese dynasty of, viii. Id 

SoNNA, or Mahometan oral law fixed 
by Al i3ochari, vi. liUli and note S. 

SoKNKNWALD, sacFt'd wood of the Suevi 
in Lusatia, L 2ii2. 

SoNiirrEB, or orthodox Mahometans, 
tenets of, vi. 212* 

SoPATER, the philosopher and friend 
of Constantine, executed for magic, 
iii. 13 note. 

Sophia, consort of Justin II., her bene- 
volence to indigent citizens, v. iiSQ ; 
her insultinf^ message to Narscs, 33^ ; 
disappointed of the iiand of her pro- 
t^g^ Tiberius II., 343 ; conspires 
a;;ainst him with Justinian, son of 
Germanus, ib. 

Sophia, St., new cathedral of Constan- 
tinople, designed by Anthcmius, v. 
13 ; description of, 14 ; converted 
into a mosquo, ib. ; magnificence 
and expense of, 16 ; repairs of, viii. 
122 and note; transformed into a 
mosque by ^Tahomet II., 176. 

SopULAN, lieutenant of Moawiyah in 
the siege of Constantinople, vi. 3Z5 
and note S. 

SoPHROKiA, Roman matron, death of, 

ii. 124. note. 

SopHBONius, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
proposes to the besieging Saracens to 
capitulate in the presence of the 
caliph Omar, vi. 320. 

SoBTRS Sai7CT0RUM, a Christian mode 
of divination, iv. 358, note. 

Soul, immortality of the, ii. IfiS ; not 
beUeved by educated Romans, lOii ; 
its pre-existence held by many of the 
Fathers, ib., note ; its immortahty 
not generally believed by the Greek 
and Roman pagans, 170; believed 
by the barbarians, ib. ; not part of 
the law of Moses, 111 ; its belief 
began to prevail among the Jews 
under the Asmonsean princes, 112 ; 
material, of the universe, iii. 47. 
and note; sleep of the, 430 and 
note S. ; of the prophets and martyrs, 
place of the, 431, note ; four opinions 
concerning the origin of the soul, vi. 
4, note. 

Sovou, or So-ou, the Chinese patriot, 

iii. 308 and note. 

SozoPFTiRA, birthplace of the caliph 
Motassem, taken and razed by Theo- 
philus, vi. 413 ; site, ib. note S. 

Spado, force of that terra, ii. HRfi note. 



STATUES. 

SfANiARDe, character of, in the Ifith 
century, iv. 109. 

Spain, province described, L 155 ; its 
division by Augustus, ib. ; the Peru 
and Mexico of the Old World, 296; 
invaded by the Franks, 3111 ; ita 
prosperity during the first four cen- 
turies, iv. 123 ; illustrious cities of, 
124 ; invaded by the barbarians, ib. ; 
calamities, ib. ; how div ided among 
the barbarians, 125 ; Adolphus, king 
of the Goths, marches against the 
invaders, ih. ; reduced and restored 
to Houoriua by Wallia, 127 ; state 
of, after the retreat of the Goths, 
176 ; conquests of the Visigoths in, 
287 ; legialative assemblies of, 384 ; 
civil war in, after the death of 
Theudes, v. 124 ; Justinian seizes 
several cities, ib. ; Romans finally 
expelled by Siiintila, ib. note ; state 
of under Charlemagne, vi. 174 ; 
crown of usurped by Roderic, 354 ; 
eariy liistory of deficient, ib. note; 
invaded by the Arabs, 355 ; best 
works on the Saracen conquest of, ib 
note and note S. ; conquered by Musa, 
359 ; prosperity under the Arabs, 
3t>4 ; revenue, 3fifi and note ; revolts 
from the Abbassides, 393. 

Spalatro, ancient Salona, ii. 1D3. 

Spanheim, his *0rbi8 Romanus,' L 
170 ; character of his edition of 
Julian's works, iii. 112, 

Sparta, population of, L 371. note. 

Spectabii.ks, or He^ectable, title of, 
ii. 305 ; class of, defined, 313. 

Spectaclks, Roman, described, ii. 68, 
sq. ; iv. 8G. 

Spelman, his version of the Anabasis, 
ii. 83. 

Spice cotmtry, L 138, note. 
Spolbto, duchy of, inhabitants sur- 
render themselves to the pope, vi. 

m 

SPORTrn..E, or Sportkt.t.js, baskets of 
presents, described, iv. ^ note. 

Sprengeb, Dr., character of his Life of 
Mahomet, vi. 238, note S. 

Squirhkls (or dormice — glires), eaten 
by the Romans, iv. 81 and notes. 

Stadium, Olympic, compared with the 
Roman circus, v. 4S* 

Statues, multitude of at Rome, ii. 
313 ; had a special guardian, xb. ' 
account of those destroyed at Con- 
stantinople by the Latins, vii. 317^ 
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STATURE. 

Stature, Roman military, reduction 
ia the standard, ii. 32^ and note. 

Stadracius, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. aiL 

Stkphankphoros, an annnal, not per- 
petual, magistrate of the Chersonites, 
ii. 360, note M. 

Stephen, freedinan of Domitilla, assas- 
sinates Domitian, ii. 232- 

Stephen, cxjunt of Blois, a leader in 
the first crusade, character, vii. 12L 

Stephen, count of Chartres, letter re- 
specting Alexius Comnenus, vii. 
207 ; deserts his standard, 219. 

Stephen, son of Romanus Li Byzan- 
tine emperor, vi. 102 ; consiiires 
with his brother Constantine against 
his father, and is deposed and 
banished, 102. 

Stephen III., pope, visits the court of 
France to solicit aid (gainst the 
Lombards, vi. 154 ; extraordinary 
letter to the French in the name 
and person of St. Peter, 155 and 
note ; crowns Pepin king of France, 
ir»7. 

Stephen, St., the first martyr, miracu- 
lous discovery of his body, iii. 429 ; 
his blood liquefied at Naples, 
note; prodigies performed by his 
relics, 43Q; Gallic proverb roepcct- 
ing, ib. note ; converts 540 Jews in 
eight days, 431, note. 

Stephen, the Savi^e, favourite of Jus- 
tinian 11., his expedition against the 
Cht!rsoiiites, vi. IQ, 

Stilicho, master-general of Theodo- 
sius, iii. 400. 

Stilicho, general of the West, his 
origin and character, iv. 9. ; marries 
Serena, niece of Theodosius, 10 ; his 
military commands, ib. ; appointed 
guardian of Arcadius and lionorius 
by Theodosius, 11 ; marches towards 
Constantinople, 12 and note S. ; 
transfers the command of his troops 
to Gainas,.z6. ; puts Uufinus to death, 
ib. ; declared an enemy of the state, 
1A ; supplies Rome with corn from 
Gaul, II ; opposes Alaric in Greece, 
21 ; two expeditions, ib. note S. ; de- 
feats Alaric, 28 ; allows him to es- 
cape, ib. ; reason of this, ib. note S. ; 
commanded by Arcadius to evacuate 
Greece, 29; checks the advance of 
the barbarians in Rh^tia, 22 ; recalls 
the legions from Gaul and Britain, 



SULPIcniS. 

34 ; defeats Alaric at PoUentia, 3fi ; 
expels him from Italy, 39 ; triumph 
at Rome, ib. ; collects an army 
against Rad^aisus, 411 ; encloses and 
defeats him, 48; puts him to death, 
4ii ; allows the remnant of his army 
to invade Gaul, 50 ; concludes a 
treaty with Alaric, 52 ; consults the 
senate on the demands of that leader, 
S8 ; loses the contidcnce of Honorius, 
59 ; massacre of his adherents at 
Pavia, 60 ; hesitates at rebellion and 
repairs to Ravenna, Ql ; seized and 
beheaded by Count lleraclian, fi2; 
his family and memory persecuted, 
ib. ; reflections on his fate, ib. 

Stoic PHiL<m>puy, when first taught at 
Rome, V. 276, note. 

Stoza, a private soldier, elected chief 
by the revolted army of Justinian in 
Africa, v. 211 ; character, ib. ; death, 
212 and note M. 

Strabburo, battle of between Julian 
and the Alemanni, ii. 417. 

Strata, or Roman road, from Aurani- 
tis to Babylonia, v. 18H and note. 

Strateoius employed by Constantino 
to inquire into heresies, iii. 42 and 
note. 

Stratopedarch, Byzantine officer, vii. 
20. 

Stukely, Dr., his History of Carausius, 

ii. 72j notes. 
Sturgeons of the Don or Tanais, vii. 

407, 408, note. 
SuBUBBicARiAN churchcs, iii. 39, note. 
Successianus repulses the Goths, L 

32L 

Sue VI, their origin and renown, L 392 ; 
join Radagaisus in invading Italy, 

iv. 45 ; overrun Graul, 51 ; and Van- 
dals occupy Gallicia, 125 ; converted 
from Arianism, iv. 340, note. 

Sufetui^ captured by the Saracens, 

vi. 345. 

Soger, Abb^, minister of Louis VII., 

vii. 245 and note S. 

Suicide, how regarded by the Romans, 

v. 326 ; under the emperors a means 
of escaping the legal penalties of 
condemnation, ib. 

Sullecte oj)ens her gates to Belisarius, 

V. 106 ; site, ib. note S. 
SuLPiciANUs treats for the empire, L 

243. sq. 

SuLPicius, Rcrvius, perfecte<l the 
science of Roman law, v. 214: ; first 
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SlILTAN. 

applied to it general theories and 

Gr« cian philosophy, 275. 
Sultan, title of, when invented, vii. 

147 and 7tote S. 
Sui^TANS, Arabic titles of the, how to 

be understood, vii. 254. note. 
SuMiuM, province of, ii. 86^ notes. 
SuMNAT, |>a<;oda of described, vii. lAB. ; 

idol of destroyed by Mahomed the 

Gaznevide, 142 ; its secret treasures, 

ib. and note M. 
Sun, worship of introduced at Borne, L 

281 ; by the I'ersians, 335 ; Aure- 

lian*s temple of the, at Rome, ii. 22 ; 

the, represented the Platonic Logos, 

iii. 141 ; the tutelar deity of Julian, 

HI. 

Sunday (dies solis). Lord's day so 
named by Constantine, iii. note. 

SuPEHBTiTioN, origin of, ii. Ifi; con- 
genial to the multitude, 2S3 ; incon- 
stancy of, viii. 190. 

SUPER-ISDICTIONS, ii. 334, 

SuBENAs, Gibbon's mistake respecting 
that name, iii. 194, note M. 

SuBNAMES, uncertain under the Lower 
Emyiire, ii. 35^ note ; increase of the 
number of among the Komans, iv. 
77, note ; use of revived by the 
Greeks, vi. LLL 

Sus, river of Western Africa, vi. 34S ; 
probably confounded by Gibbon with 
the province of that name, ib. 
note S. 

SnsA, taken by Constantine, ii. 128. 

SwATOSLAUS, sovereign of Russia, cha- 
racter and reign, vii. 82; subdues 
the Bulgarians, 90j threatens Con- 
stantinople, ib. ; defeated by John 
Zimisces, 91. 

Swedes, account of, L 376. 

Swiss CANTONS Contrasted with the 
Frank Confederacy, L 32L 

SwoBD, Roman, described, L 149; of 
Mars, discovered by Attila, iv. 195. 

SwoKJD of Aristotle, L 338. 

** SwoBD of God," surname of the Ma- 
hometan general Caled, vi. 258. 

Syaqbius, son of ^Tlgidius, king of the 
Franks and Burgimdians, his domi- 
nions, iv. 341 ; title, 348, note ; cha- 
racter, 34S ; defeat by Clovis and 
death, ib. 

SYBII.LA, sister of Baldwin IV. of Je- 
rusalem, crowns her second husband, 
Guy of Lusignan, vii. 257. 

Sylla, the dictator, his mildness as a 
VOL. vrii. 



SYRIAN GATES. 

lp<2islator, v. 32Q; numbers pro- 
scribed by him, ib. 
Syli-anus, the consul, addresses the 
senate in favour of the Gordians, L 
313- 

Sylvania, sister of Rufinus, her mo- 
nastic virtues, learning, and filthiness, 
iii. 13^ note. 

SviiVANUS, general of Constantius in 
Gaul, his usurpation and murder, ii. 
398. 

SYLVEBros, pope, reproached by Anto- 
nina, wife of Belisarius, for treachery, 
and banished, v. 144 and notes; 
starved to death by Justinian in the 
isle of Palmaria, 216, note. 

Symmachus, his account of the pagan 
conformity of Constantius, iii. 22 ; 
his rank, genius, and pa^an zeal, 
4Q9 ; petition to Valentmian in 
favour of the goddess of Victory, ib. ; 
firm and dexterous opposition of St. 
Ambrose, 410 ; literary character of 
the epistles of Symmachus, ib., note ; 
made consul by Theodosius, 423- 

Symmachus, father-in-law of Boetliius, 
V. 28 ; executed by Theodoric, 33- 

Synesius, bishop of Ptolcmais, illus- 
trious pedigree of, iii. 36j note ; 
avowed disqualification as a bishop, 
ib.y note; exconimunicates the pre- 
sident Andronicus, 31 ; his patriotic 
advice to Arcadius, iv. 22; made 
bishop of Ptolemais, th. vote. 

Synods, provincial, instituted, ii. 193 ; 
Gibbon corrected, ib. note G. ; pro- 
duced the union of the church, IM ; 
yearly Christian, iii. 39 ; extraor- 
dinary, only convened by the em- 
peror, ib. ; Nicene canons respecting, 
ib., note. 

Sybacuse sacked by the Franks, ii, 
48 ; taken by the Saracens, vi. 409. 

Sybia, province of, described, L IQQ ; 
under the Mamahikes, 187, note ; 
campaign of Belisarius in, v. 100 ; 
invaded by Chosroes Nushirvan, 190; 
conquered by Chosroes IT., 391 ; in- 
vaded by the Saracens, vi. 3QQ ; de- 
scribed, 315 ; final conquest of by 
th6 Saracens, 32S ; invaded by Nice- 
phorus Phocas and Zimisces, 426 ; 
Seljukian dynasty of, vii. IHT ; in- 
vaded by Timour, viii. 5L. 

Sybiac tongue, cultivation of and dia- 
lects, vi. 45, note. 

Syeian and'Cilician gates, v. 399. note. 
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Striahs, or Oriental Christians, state 
ot under the kiugdoni oj" Jerusalem, 
vii. 23fi- 

Strianus, duke of Egypt, expels Atha- 
nasius from Alexandria, iii. 82* 

Syroi'Ulus, Sylvester, character of 
his History of the false union of the 
Greek and Latin churchee, viii. 2fi 
and notes. 



T. 

Tabari, his biography of Mahomet, vi. 

238. note 8. ; account of, 290, note. 
Tabenne, or trumpet of the Egyptian 

monks, iii. fiiL 
Tabexne, island of the Nile, residence 

of Pachomius, iv. 307. 
Tabits, or " Successors " of the Com- 
panions of Mahomet, vi. 237, note S. 
Table, emerald, in the Gothic treasury 

in Spain, iv. 116. 
Tables, or Trictrac, Roman game of, 

described, iv. QX and note. 
Tables, astronomical, of the Arabians, 

vi. IQL 

Tabuc, Maliomet's expedition of, vi. 

Taciturnity, English, iv. 3flR. 

Tacitus the historian, his account of 
the principles of the Stoics, L 216. 
note ; object of his episodes, 330 ; 
his Germania, 312 ; how faulty, 350. 
note S. ; account of the revolt of 
Civilis, 368, note ; works how pre- 
served, ii. 36j note ; his account of 
the Christians at Rome, 210 ; of 
the persecution of the Christians 
nndcr Nero, 233 ; pass^e respecting, 
examined, note ; remarks on his 
narrative, 2M ; account bf his works, 
235. 

Tacitus the senator, character, ii. 35 ; 
elected emperor by the senate, 3fi ; 
administration, 31 ; election con- 
firmed by the army, 38; repulses 
the Alani, 22; dies at Tyana, 40; 
prophecy respecting his family, il 
and note. 

' Tactics,' work of the emperors Leo and 
Constantire Porphyrogenitus, vii. 3, 

Tadmor, v. Pahuyra. 

Taoina, battle of between Narses and 
Totila, V. 233 ; site of, ib. note. 

Taherites, Saracen dynasty of, found- 
ed in Chorasan by Taher, vi. 421. 



TARSUS. 

Taifal.e, Gothic tribe allied with the 
Romaics, ii. 403 ; join the Visigoths, 
iii. 330 ; their ethnology, ib. note S. ; 
infamous manners, 331. 

Taitsoxo, emperor of China, his vir- 
tues, vi. 22ii ; assists Yezdegerd, the 
fugitive emi)eror of Persia, ib. 

Taiz, town of, L 340, note. 

Talent, the, varieties of, L 296, note ; 
Gibbon corrected, ib. note S. 

Talmud, hypothesis respecting the, ii. 
223, note. 

Tamerlane, v. Timour. 

Tancred, king of Sicily, defends Apulia 
against the Germans, vii. 144. 

Tancred dk Hauteville, his family, 
vii. ILL 

Tancred, cousin of Bohemond, ac- 
companies him in the first crusade, 
vii. laa ; pedigree, ib. note ; reluc- 
tant submission to the Greek em- 
peror, 201 ; seizes Tarsus, 214 ; 
worsted by Baldwin, 21iL 

Tanjou, rustic chief of the Huns, iii. 
307 ; how received iu the capital of 
China, aiL 

Taprobana (Ceylon), iii. 180, note; 
commerce of, v. fiO and note. 

Tarachus, sufferings of, ii. 282. note. 

Tarantula, effects of its bite, vii. 118. 
note. 

Tarantus, nickname of Caracalla, L 
264, note. 

Tarasius, secretary of the empress 
Irene, made patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, vi. Ifi3 ; frames the decrees of 
the second coimcil of Nice, 1G4. 

Targetius, ambassador of the Avars, 
his address to Justin IL, v. 331. 

Tarip, in Spain, name whence derived, 
vi. 355. 

Tarik, lieutenant of Musa, lands at 
and gives name to Gibraltar, vi. 35fi ; 
defeats Roderic the Goth at Xeres, 
357; takes Toledo, 358 ; term of 
his conquests in Spain, 359 ; im- 
prisoned and scourged by Musa, 

Tarkhan, prince of Fargana, entertains 

Jezdegerd, king of Persia, vi. 2118- 
Tarquin, his punishment of suicide, v. 

326, note. 

Tarragona, Roman province of, in 

Spain, L 1^ 
Tarragona, city of, sacked by the 

Franks, L 322, 
Tarsus, in Gilicia, Julian's mtfrD«entat, 
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TARTARY. : 

iii. 221; restored to the Byzantine 

emperors, vii. 2ii8. 
Tabtaby, its situation and extent, iii. 

203 ; conquered by Toulun, iv. 44^ 
Tasillo, duke of Bavaria, his treasons 

pimishcd, vi. 174. 
TAiiSO, enchanted grove of, vii. 226 and 

note S. 

Tatars, or Tartars, their situation and 
connection with the Mongols, iii. 
294. notes; why called Tartars in- 
stead of Tatars, 295. note S. ; iden- 
tical with the Scythians, 294. note ; 
their pastoral manners, 225 ; diet, 
2afi ; habitations, 222 ; exercises, 
209 ; government, 2QQ ; probably a 
Mongolian tribe, viii. 2^ note S. ; de- 
scent of the, 3. and note M. 

Tatiak, praefect of the East, and his son 
Proculus, ruined by Rufinus, iv. 3. 

Tauris, residence of Tiridates, called 
Ecbatana, ii 88, 

Taubis, or Gandzaca, city of, v. 402, 
note. 

Taubobolia, ii. 265. note. 

Taurus, praetorian praefect, presides in 
the council of Bimini, iii. 62. 

Taurus, consul and pnefect of Italy, 
flies on the approach of Julian, iii. 
117 ; banished to Vercellte, 12L 

Taxation, Romans exempted from, L 
294 ; reimposed by Augustus, 228 ; 
provincial, reduced by Al. Sevenis 
to l-30th, 302 ; account of, tb. 
note S. ; increase of under Diocle- 
tian, ii. 26 ; on property by Galerius, 
113 ; system of in the Roman em- 
pire at this period, 114. note S. ; how 
adjusted by Constantine the Great, 
IM; direct, preferred by Constan- 
tine, 333; on land how levied, 
835 ; on crops, &c., exacted in kind, 
336. 

Tayef besieged by Mahomet, vi. 2^ ; 
surrenders, 256 ; date, ib. note S. 

Tebeste, the modern Tibesh, remains 
of, v. 213, note ; battle of between 
the Romans and Moors, 214. 

Tecbib, Arabian war-cry, its meaning, 
vi. 314. note. 

Texas, Gothic commander, occupies 
Verona, v. 232; elected to succeed 
Totila, 235 ; marclios to the relief of 
Cumw, besieged by N arses, ib. ; de- 
feated and slain at Mount Lactarius, 
236. 

Tekbit, captured by Tamerlane, ii. 



TEUTONIC KNIGHTS. 

410 ; site of, ib. note S. ; the birth- 
place of Saladin, ib. 

TELEMAcnuB, St., killed in attempting 
to separate the gladiators, iv. 41. 

Telha, Arabian chief, revolts with 
Zobcir against Ali, vi. 214; defeated 
and slain, 215 and note M. 

Templabs, knights, vii. 231 and note. 

Temple of Solomon, v. 74^ note (v. 
Jerusalem). 

Temple, Sir William, his account of 
Timour censured, viii. 69i note. 

TEMPLEt^, pagan, destroyed by Theo- 
dosius, iii. 414 and note M. ; crusade 
of Marcellus bishop of Apamea 
against, 415. 

Temuoik, v. Zingis. 

Tei'UBICe, fortilied by Carbeas the 
Paulician, vii. 53; taken and de- 
stroyed by Basil the Msicedonian, 54^ 

Tebbelis, the Bulgarian, assists Jus- 
tinian 11. to regain the throne, vi. 
HL 

Tebminus, the god, refuses to move, L 
143- 

Terbasson, character of his * Jurispru- 
dence Romaine,' v. 260, note. 

Tertullian, his sentiments not to be 
deemed general among the Christians, 

ii. 167. note G. ; his exultation on 
the subject of the last judgment, 
177 ; suggested desertion to Chris- 
tian soldiers, 188. note ; date of his 
Apology, 212, note ; when a Monta- 
nist calumniated the Agapa\ 229, 
note; his account of tlie edicts of 
Tiberius and M. Antoninus, 255; 
argument of against the Patripas- 
sians, iii. 41 ; boast of Christian 
knowledge, 51 and note; piuity of 
his worship, 432- 

Tesskh.b, or dice, Roman game of de- 
scribed, iv. 81 and note. 
Testaments, nuncupatory, of soldiers, 

iii. 214, note ; Roman laws respect- 
ing, V. 308 ; ceremony of making, 
309 ; distinction between inherit- 
ance and legacies, ib. ; codicils and 
trusts, 310. 

Tetricus reigns in Gaul by the influ- 
ence of Victoria, ii, 18 ; betrays his 
army to Aurelian, 12 ; date of his 
fall, ib. note; adorns the triumph 
of Aurelian, 21; reinstated in his 
rank, 28 ; banquet to Aurelian, 
22. 

Teutonic khiohts conquer Pnissia, i, 

2e2 
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378, note ; when founded, vii. 231, 
note. 

Thabob, Mount, dispute concerning the 
divine light of, vii. 404 ; the light 
established as an article of faith in 
the Greek church, 406. 

Thair, king of Yemen, overruns Persia, 

ii. afil ; subdued by Sapor, ib. 
Thamdd, caverns of the tribe of, vi. 

240. note. 
Thanbt, isle of, assigned by Vorti- 
gem to his Saxon auxiliaries, iv. 
'ML 

Thapsacus, fords of, on the Euplirates, 

iii. mi 

Theatrical entertainments of the 

Romans described, iv. 8iL 
Thedjvax legion, apocryphal storj' of 

its martjTdom, ii. 267. note ; three 

different legions, 392, note. 
Thebabma, or Ormia, birthplace of 

Zoroaster, v. 403 and note M. 
Thebes, in Egypt, kings of, L 248. 

note ; circumference of, ii. 225* 
Thecla, sister of the emperor Michael 

III., concubine of Basil vi. 97, 

note S. 

Theft, Koman laws regarding, v. 315. 

Themes, or military govemmenta of the 
Eastern empire, account of, vii. 5 ; 
list of, ib. note S. 

Themistius, address to Jovian in the 
name of the Senate of Constanti- 
nople in favour of toleration, iii. 

m 

Theodatus marries Amalasontha and 
ascends the throne of Italy, v. 12B ; 
puts her to death, ib. ; secret nego- 
ciations with Justinian, ib. ; weak 
character, 13Q; signs an ignomini- 
ous treaty with Justinian, ib. ; 
dialogue with Peter the Byzantine 
ambassador, 131 ; changes from 
despair to presumption, 132 ; de- 
posed by his army, 135 ; assassi- 
nated, ib. 

Tdkodebert, king of Austrasia, invades 
Italy, V. Ifil ; attacks at once the 
Bonmns and Goths, ib. ; reduced to 
treat w^ith Justinian, 152 ; killed by 
a wild bull, ib. 

Theodehir, father of Theodoric, sole 
king of the Ostrogoths, v. 3. 

Theooemir, Gothic prince of Murcia 
and Carthagena, his treaty with Ab- 
delaziz, son of Musa, vi. 362. 

Theodora, wife of Constantius, ii. 112* 



THEODORIC. 

Theodora, consort of Justinian, her 
birth and early history, v. 42 ; cap- 
tivates and marries Justinian, M; 
associated in the empire, 45 ; private 
life, ib. ; tyranny, 4j£ ; virtues, ib. ; 
journey to the Pythian baths and 
death, 41; partiality for the blue 
faction, 42 and 51 ; fimmess in the 
Nika sedition, 54 ; conspiracy against 
John of Cappadocia, IQ ; revenge on, 
ib. ; secret intrigues at the court of 
Ital)% 129 and note G. ; buys the 
papal chair for the deacon Vigilius, 
145; compels Belisarins to pardon 
his guilty wife Antonina, 160 ; 
restores to the latter her lover Theo- 
dosius, ib. ; letter to Belisarius, 161 ; 
her spiritual discord with Justinian, 
vi. 38, 

Theodora, her singular marriage with 
the emperor Theophtlus, vi. iiS ; re- 
gent, ib. ; zeal in restoring images, 
ib. ; empress, her sanguinary perse- 
cution of the Paulicians, vii. 52. 

Theodora, daugh ter of Constant ine IX., 
reigns jointly with her sister Zoe, 
vi. 110 ; sole reign, ib. ; death, 
LLL 

Theodora, daughter of John Cantacu- 
zene, her marriage with Orchan, 
Turkish prince of Bithynia, viii. 2d. 

Theodora, sister of ilarozia, her 
amours and intrigues, vi. Iii2- 

Theodora, widow of Baldwin TIT. of 
Jenisalem, becomes the concubine of 
Androuicus Comnenus, vi. 12iL 

Theodore Angelus, despot of Epinis, 
seizes and imprisons the emperor 
Peter of Courtenay, vii. 336 ; expels 
Demetrius, son of Poniface, and 
seizes the kingdom of Thessalonica, 
33L 

Theodore of Mopsucstia, condemned 
of heresy by the second coimcil of 
Constantinople, vi. 39, sg. 

Theodore, monk of Tarsus and primate 
of Britain, account of, vi. 44, note. 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, his 
charity towards Maria the Cartha- 
ginian exile, iv. 188 ; condemned of 
heresy, vi. 39, aq. 

Theodoric, son of Alaric, becomes 
king of the A^isigoths on the death 
of Wallia, iv. 2^ ; besieges Aries 
and Nai bonne without success, ib. ; 
his family, 22fi ; resolves to avenge 
the mutilation of his daughter by 
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her father-in-law Genseric, king of 
the Vandals in Africa, ib. ; is pre- 
vented by the invasion of Gaul by 
Attila, ib. ; forms an alliance with 
Aetius and the Romans, 23;t ; 
marches against the Huns, 234 ; 
killed at the battle of Chalons, 
237. 

TuEODOBio II. acquires the Gothic 
sceptre by the murder of hia brother 
Torismond, iv. 200 ; character, ih, ; 
expedition into Simin, ~G2 ; defeats 
and puts to death Rechiarius, king 
of the Suevi, 2Si2. ; recalled by the 
death of Avitus, ib. ; acquires the 
territory of Narbonne, 2HI ; assassi- 
nated by his brother Euric, ib. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, his birth and 
education, v. 1^ sq. ; genealoiiical 
table of his family, 'Z^note S.; illite- 
rateness of, 2j note, and 3^ note M. ; 
intrusted with the defence of the 
Lower Danube by Zeno, 3 ; date of 
his accession, ib. note S. ; forced by 
the Triarian Groths to revolt against 
Zeno, fi ; treaty, Z ; roarciies into 
Italy with the consent of Zeno, fi ; 
defeats Odoacer on the Sontius, 2 ; 
on the Adigc, ib. ; solicits the aid of 
the Visigoths in Gaul, ib. ; re- 
proached by his mother for flight, 
IQ and note ; subdues all Italy ex- 
cept Ravenna, ib. ; reduces and mur- 
ders Odoacer, ib. ; proclaimed king 
of Italy, ib. ; reign, ib. ; partition of 
lands, 11 ; foreign policy, 13 ; extent 
of his dominion, 15 ; war with the 
emperor Anaatasius and defeat of 
his general Sabinian, IB ; naval 
armament, ib. ; transactions in Gaul, 
11 ; published no Gothic laws, ib. ; 
his Latin edict, ib. note and note S. ; 
connection with the Byzantine Court, 
Id ; administration of justice, ib. and 
note M. ; revenue, 18^ note S. ; visits 
Rome, 2Q ; restores and protects the 
]>ublic monuments, 21 ; residence at 
Verona, 22 ; an Arian, 23 ; his tole- 
ration, 24 ; vices of his government, 
2ii; provoked to persecute the Ca- 
tholics, 2i2 ; puts Booth ins to death, 
31 ; exccuttis Symmachus, 33 ; re- 
morse and death, ib. ; tomb at Ra- 
venna, 24 and note M. 

Theodorio, son of Triarius, v. C ; 
killed, 1 and note. 

I'liEODOBUB, Mallius, merit and promo- 



THEOD0S1U8. 

tions of, ii. 318. note j consul with 
Eutropius, iv. 139. 

Theodobds the deacon, his Acroases, 
vi. 425, note M. 

Theodotus of Hierapolis, base adula- 
tion of Constantius, iii. 118. 

Theodosian code, dates often altered, 
ii. 135, note ; when published, 303, 
note ; digested by the younger Theo- 
dosius, V. 211 and note S. ; account 
of its framing, 279, vote M. ; disco- 
very of the first tivc books, ib. 

Thbodosiopolis, foundation and site of, 
iv. Ififi and note. 

Theodosius, father of the emperor, 
despatched by Valentinian L to the 
assistance of the Britons, iii. 22Q; 
founds the province of Valentia, 271 ; 
made master-general of the cavalry, 
ib. ; defeats the Alemanni, ib. ; sup- 
presses the revolt of Firmus in 
Africa, 214 ; beheaded at Carthage, 
under Gratian, 213. 

Theodosius the Great, his distinction 
l)etwecn a Roman prince and Par- 
thian monarch, ii. 344, note ; magical 
prediction of his succession, iii. 243, 
note ; repulses the Sarmatians from 
Mopsia, 288 ; made emperor of the 
East by Gratian, MS; birth and 
character, ib. ; genealogical table, 
344, note S. ; private life, 343 ; pru- 
dent conduct of the Gothic war. Ml ; 
illness at Thcssalonica, 348 ; cuter- 
tains Athanaric at Constantinople, 
35Q ; buries him with splendour, ib. ; 
treaty \vith Maximus, 31i2 ; the first 
orthodox emperor, 3153; baptism, ib.; 
edict establishing the Trinity, ib. ; 
practical argument of Archilochrus 
iu favour of orthodoxy, 364 ; banislies 
Damophilus, Arian archbishop of 
Constantinople, 368 ; forcibly instals 
Gregory Nazianzen, ib. ; expels the 
Arian clergy throughout the East, 
3fi2 ; publishes severe edicts against 
heretics, 370 ; establishes inquisitors 
of the faith, 314 ; visit to the fugi- 
tive Justina and her son at Thessalo- 
nica, 283 ; marries Galla, sister of 
the latter, 384 ; espouses the cause 
of Valentinian II., ib. ; defeats Max- 
imus on the Save, ib. ; makes his 
triumphal entry into Rome, 33fi; his 
virtues, ib. ; faults, 381 ; clemency 
towards the seditious Antiochians, 
32Q ; orders the seditious Thessalo- 
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nicans to be massacrod, 2^; in- 
fluence of St. Ambrose over, 323 ; 
ezoommunicatad by him and sub- 
jected to public penance in the 
cathedral of Milan, 394, »q. ; 
restores Valentinian II. in the pro- 
vinces usurped by Maximus, Hftfi ; 
consults the Egyptian hermit John 
respecting the usurpation of Euge- 
nius, 399 ; repulsed by Arbo<:;xistos 
at Aquilcia, 4(il ; his troops desert to 
Theodosius, tb. ; defeat and deaths of 
Eu^enius and Arbogastes, 402 ; sole 
emperor, 403 ; appoints his sons 
Arcadius emperor of the East and 
Uonorius emperor of the West, ib. ; 
death, ih. ; proposition to the senate 
whether Jupiter or Christ shall bo 
worshipped, 411 ; date of that event, 
ib. note ; inquiry as to its trutli, ib, 
note M. ; prohibited sacriSces, 413 ; 
destroyed the heathen temples, 4L4 ; 
laws how evaded, 421 ; last and 
peremptory edict against paganism, 
422 ; patronized meritorious pagans, 
^25 ; family of in Spain oppose the 
invasion of the usurper Coustautine, 
iv. 55 ; posterity of, 2DA and note. 

Theodosius the Younger, surrounds 
Constantinople with walls, ii. 2ii5 
and note ; reception of the relics of 
St. Chrysostom, iv. 1 r^8 ; education 
and character, Jii2 ; marries Euducia, 
1B4 ; Persian war, Ififi ; truce of one 
hundred years, liil; despatches an 
army to Italy against the usurper 
John, 112; devout triumph for his 
death, 1 7.^ ; relinquishes the Western 
empire to Valentinian III., 174 ; ac- 
auires Western lllyricum, ib. ; final 
dissolution of the unity of the Roman 
government, ib. ; pays tribute to the 
Huns, 132 ; increased by Attila, 123 ; 
disgraceful peace with the latter, 
2iiii ; approves the plot for the assas- 
sination of Attila, 217 ; severely 
reproved by Eslaw, Attila's ambas- 
sador, ib. ; death, 21B ; his conduct 
in the dispute between Cyril and 
Nestorius, vi. 2Q ; banishes Nesto- 
rius and proscribes his oinnions,, 23. 

Throdosius HI., emperor of Constan- 
tinople, deposed by Leo the Isaii- 
rian. vi. 01 ; inscription on his 
tomb, ib. 

Theodosius, son of the emperor Mau- 
rice, beheaded by Phocas, v, 387. 



TH£0PHILU8. 

Theodosius, paramour of Antonina, 
wife of Belisarius, history of, v. ISS ; 
turns monk, 15H ; death, li^Q and 
note M. 

Theodosius, the deacon, murdered by 
his brother Constans II., vi. 75. 

Theodosius, deacon of Syracuse, cap- 
tured and imprisoned by the Sara- 
cens, vi. 409. 

Theodosius, pfitriarch of Alexandria, 
his cuutest with Gaian, vi. 59 ; 
deposed, fiQ; conferences with Jus- 
tinian, (IL. 

Theodosius, a revenue officer, invested 
witli the purple by the troops of the 
Obsequian theme, vi. 379. 

Theolouiaks, how esteemed among the 
Huns, iv. 303- 

Tueophakes, the chronicler, account 

of, V. aaL 

Theophako, empress of Leo V., pro- 
cures a fatal respite for Michael tlie 
Phrygian, vi. 90. 

Theophako, wife of Romanus II., ori- 
gin and character, vi. 1D3; poisons 
her husband and father-in-law, 104 ; 
intrigues with J^iccphorus Phocas, 
ib. ; her marriage with him refused 
by the jmtriarcb, 105 and note M. ; 
intrigues with John Zimisces, ib. ; 
conspires with liim against Phocas, 
ib. ; exiled by him, 10(1. 

Theophako, daugliter of the emperor 
Romanus, marries the son of Otho 
the Great, vii. 25 ; recent of Rome, 
Italy, and Germany, ib. 

Theophilus, consular of Syria under 
Gallus, murder of, ii. 390. 

Theophilus, sumamed the Unfortu- 
nate, emperor of Constantinople, vi. 
01 ; tyranny, 22 and note S. ; un- 
grateful execution of Theophobus, 
23 ; death, ib. ; his singular marriage, 
ib. ; the last and most cruel of the 
Iconoclasts, 1G5* 

Theophilus, son of Michael the Stam- 
merer, emperor of Cunstaiitiiiople, 
his warlike character, vi. 413 ; takes 
and razes Sozopetra, ib. ; defeated at 
Amoricum by the caliph Motassem, 
414. 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, de- 
clines to produce one raised from the 
dead, ii. 179. 

Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, 
character, iii. 418 and note ; de- 
molishes the Scrapeum, 419 ; seconds 
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THEOPHILUS. 

Eudoxia in persecuting Chrysostom, 
iv. ISA; flies from Constantinople, 

Theophilus, Christian missionaiy to 
the Saba>an8 or Uomerites, iii. 25 
and note M. 

Theophilus, the jurist, his servile 
opinion respecting the arbitrary 
power of the emperor, v. 210. 

Theopiiodus, Sassanid prince, com- 
mander of the Tursians in the service 
of the emperor Theophilus, refuses to 
rebel against that monarch, vi. 92; 
beheaded by Theophilus, SiiL 

THEUArEUT^, described, ii. 210, note, 

TuEKHiB of Diocletian, ii. 113, note. 

Thersiantia, wife of Honorius, and 
sister of Maria, divorced, iv. ii2. 

THEBHOPTLiB, straits of, strengthened 
by Justinian, v. 19^ 

Thessalonica, sedition at, iii. 321 ; 
thfci citizens massacred by order of 
Theodosius, 322; kingdom of, vii. 
324 ; imited to the empire of Nice, 
343. 

Theudelinda, daughter of Garibald, 
king of Bavaria, marries Autharis, 
king of Lombardy, v. 2ii3 ; her 
second husbaud succeeds to the king- 
dom, ib. 

Theudes, Gothic king of Spain, be- 
sieges Ceuta, v. 123 ; refuses assist- 
ance to Gelimer, king of the Vandals, 
12i- 

Theurgy or magic of the Flatonists, 
iii. 142 and note. 

Thibaut, count of Champagne, leader 
of the fourth crusade, vii. 2ii2; 
death, 2M. 

Thilutha, fortress of, resists the arms 
of Julian, iii. 123< 

Thomas, St., said to have preached 
Christianity in India, vi. 51 ; his 
shrine near ^Madras visited by the 
ambassadors of Alfred, ib. ; gospel 
of, 226i note. 

Thomas, St., Christians of on the coast 
of Malabar, vi. 51j and 53, note M. 

Thomas, a noble Greek, his valiant de- 
fence of Damascus, vi. 308 ; skill in 
archery, ib. ; wounded by the wife 
of Aban, 309 ; repulsed by Caled, 
ib. ; exile, 311. 

Thomas the Cappadocian disputes the 
title of Michael II., and besieges 
Constantinople, vi. 21; taken and 
executed, ib. 



TILLEMONT. 

Thor, cave of, Mahomet's concealment 
in, vi. 242; legends respecting, ib. 
and rwte S. 

Thrace described, L 1511 ; colonized by 
the Bastamse, ii. 4ii ; gold mines of, 

iii. 321 and note ; Goths settled in 
by Theodosius, 352. 

TuRAsiMUKD, king of the African Van 
dais, his religious sentiments, iv, 
329. 

Thundering legion, story of the, ii. 

25ii and note. 
Thubingia, subdued by Attila, iv. 12fi* 
Thurinoians, their cruelty to the 

Franks on the retreat of Attila, iv. 
.232 and note. 
Thyatiba, church of, when founded, 

ii. 202 ; battle of, iii. 242 ; site, ib. 

notes. 

Thysdbus, city of, L 310 and note. 
Tlara, or triple crown of the popes, 

origin and meaning of, viii. 250, 

note. 

Tiber, inundations of the, viii. 272. 
273. noit M. 

Tiberias, the residence of the Jewish 
patriarch, iii. 155 ; besieged by Sala- 
din, vii. 251; battle of l^tween 
Saladin and Guy de Lujsigxjan, ib. 
and note M. 

Tiberius, adopted by Angiislus, L 212 ; 
character, 211; used the forms of 
justice, 212; first assumed the 
privilege of majestasy ib. note W. ; 
conduct towards Germanicus' widow, 
ib. note; fixes the praetorians at 
Pome, 242 ; abolishes half the excise 
on the reduction of Cappadocia, 298, 
note ; supposed edict of in favour of 
the Christians, ii. 256. 

Tiberius, captain of the guards, asso- 
ciated in the empire by the younger 
Justin, V. 342 ; accession, 343 ; de- 
clares his wife Anastasia empress, 
ib. ; assumes the name of Constan- 
tine, 344 ; his virtues, ib. ; names 
Maurice as his successor, 345 ; death, 
ib. ; his war with the Persians, SfifL 

TiBUR or TivoU, town of, viii. 210; 
siege of by the modem Romans, ib, 

Tigranockbta, city, ii. 88, note. 

Tigris, passage of the by Julian, iii. 
203- 

Til or Tula river, v. Ufi and note M. 
TiLLEMONT, his Life of St. Augustin, 

iv. 182, note; character as an eccle- 
siastical historian, vi. 34^ n<de. 
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TIMASIUS. 

TiMASins, master-general, ruined and 
banished by Eutropius, iv. LLL ; 
various accounts of his deatli, 

TiMAVUS, Virgil's dcsscriptioa of the, L 
3I*J, note. 

TiMK without br)iin(l3, doctrine of, 
when first introduced into the Per- 
sian religion, L 334^ note S. 

Timothy the Cat, monk, instigates the 
murder of Protesius and becomes 
patriarch of Alexandria, vi. 3£l 

Timothy, St., his body transported to 
Constantinople, iii. 427. 

TiMOiTR or Tamerlane, massacres of, 
iv. 202 and note; histories of, viii. 
39 and note M. ; pedigree, 4Q ; origin 
and meaning of his corrupted name 
of Tamerlane, ib. note and note M. ; 
birth and first adventures, 41 ; as- 
cends the throne of Zagatai, 43 ; con- 
quest of Persia, ib. ; of Turkestan, 
44 ; of Kipzak, Russia, &c., 45 ; of 
Hindostan, 4fi ; war against Bajazet, 
48 ; letter to that sultan, 4S and 
note M. ; invades Syria, 51 ; takes 
and sacks Aleppo, ib. ; interview with 
the cadhis of, 52 ; seizes and bums 
Damascus, 53; bums Aleppo, ift. ; 
invades Anatolia, 5^ ; gains the battle 
of Angora, ib. ; treatment of the 
captive Bajazet, 5fi ; testimonies as 
to its harshness, 57, sfj. : term of his 
TOni]uests, QQ ; triumphal return to 
Samarcand, 02 ; march to China and 
death, fi3 ; character and merits, ib. ; 
character of his * Institutions,' £5^ 

TiNoi, or Tangier, conquered by the 
Saracens, vi. 342. 

TiPASA, city of. Catholic miracle at 
during the persecution of Hunneric, 
iv. 33fi ; modem illustration of, 337. 
note S. 

TiRiDATES, son of Chosroes, king of 
A) iiicnia, escapes from the Persians, 
L 403 ; his Roman education, ii. 
18 ; saves the life of Licinius, 12 ; 
restored to the throne of Armenia 
by Diocletian, ib. ; bodily strength, 
ib. note ; invades Assyria, 81 ; driven 
from Armenia by Narses, S2 ; extra- 
ordinary escape, S3 ; again restored, 
88 ; becomes a Christian, 3fifi ; iii. 24, 
note M. ; death, ii. 3fia ; his heir 
exiled, ib. 

Titles, imperial, under Diocletian, ii. 
93: of honour under the empire, 

304. Hq. 



TOTILA. 

Titus invested with imperial power by 
his father, L 212; administration, 

Tobolskoi, Mongol djTiasty at, viii. 16, 
and no^6 M. 

Toorul Beg, gnmdson of Seljuk, elected 
king of the Turkmans, vii. 153 ; 
character and reign, lf>4 ; expels the 
(jaznevides from Persia, ib. ; a devout 
Mahometan, 155 ; delivers Cayera, 
caliph of Bagdad, ib. ; his humility 
before the caliph and investiture as 
temporal lieutenant, 156 and note S. ; 
affianced to Cayem's datighter, 156 
and 157, note S. ; death, 157. 

ToLBLAC, near Cologne, the Alemanni 
defeated at by Clovis, iv. 349. 

Toledo, Council of under Recared, de- 
clares the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son as well as firora 
the Father, iv. 34Q ; taken by the 
Arabs under Tarik, vi. 35a ; Nonius' 
description of, ib. note. 

Toleration, religious, happy effects of, 
L 165 ; exceptions to, 1G(), note, 16fl ; 
Galerius' edict of, ii. Maximin*s, 
281. note. 

ToLLius, his literary character, iii. 14, 
note. 

Tongues, gift of, ii. US and note M. 

ToNoousKS and Samoiedes, iii. 306. 

Tonsure, circular, what typified by the, 
vi. 302^ note. 

Topa (masters of the earth), name as- 
sumed by the Sienpi, iv. 43 ; invade 
and settle in the north of China, ib. 

TopiRus sacked by the Slavonians, v. 
ILL 

ToRiSMOND, son of Theodoric, king of 
the Visigoths, his valour at the battle 
of Chalons, iv. 235, 23L 238 ; pro- 
claimed king on the death of his 
father, 2^ ; murdered by his brother 
Theodoric, im 

Torture applied only to slaves by the 
Romans, ii. 331 ; extended to citizens 
in cases of treason under Constantine, 
332. 

Totila elected to the Gothic throne of 
Italy, v. 215 ; his real name was 
Bad Vila, ib. note S. ; defeats the 
Romans at Faenza, 216; reduces 
southem Italy, ib. ; invests Rome, 
ib. ; his virtues, 217 ; defences of the 
Tiber, 221 ; takes Rome, 222; his 
design to destroy the city averted by 
the remonstrance of Belisarius, 223 ; 
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TOUCUSH. 

occupies one of the camps of Han- 
nibal on Mount Garganus, ib. ; fails 
in the attempt to recover Rome from 
Beliiiarius, 224 ; admitted, after his 
departure, by the treachery of the 
Isaurians, 221; ravages Sicily, re- 
duces Sardinia and Corsica, and 
harasses the coasts of Greece, 228 ; 
his navy destroyed, 23Q ; defeated at 
Tagina by Narses, 2M; slain by 
Asbad, the Gepid, ib. and note M. 
ToucusH, brother of the Sultan Malek 
Shah, subdues Syria and Palestine, 

vii. im 

Toulouse, the residence of the Gothic 

kings, iv. 12a. 
TouLUNiDES, Saracen dynasty of, vi. 

122. 

TouLUN, descendant of Moko, conquers 
Tartary, iv. 4S; vanquishes the Huns, 
44 ; assumes the title of Khan or 
Cagan, ib. 

TouRAN Shaw, sultan of Egypt, mur- 
dered by his Mamalukes, vii. 213. 

Tournaments contrasted with the 
Olympic games, vii. 2(X). 

Tours, battle of between Charles Martel 
and the Saracens, vi. 389. 

Towers, built by the nobles in Rome 
and other Italian cities, viii. 278. 

Towns, walled, origin of, vii. 

Toxakdria, in Brabant, occupied by the 
Franks, ii. 412 ; extent of, ib. note. 

ToxoTius, husband of Paula, lineage 
of, iv. 

Trade, foreign, of the Romans, L 101. 

Traditors, or Christians who deli- 
vered up the Scriptures, L 213. 

Tbajan, emperor, conquers Dacia, L 
142 ; emulates Alexander, ib. ; expe- 
ditions in the East, ib. ; the only 
emperor that entered the Persian 
gulf, 14.^ ; encouraged military know- 
ledge, 14R ; fonim and pillar, 1H4 ; 
his adoption by Nerva, 213 ; cha- 
racter, ib. ; refuses the censorship, 
383, note; his arch stripped by Con- 
stantine, ii. 131 ; his rescript re«iard- 
iiig the Cliristians, 211 ; deemed by 
Tertnllian a relaxation of the ancient 
penal laws, ib. note ; further remarks 
on, 245. notes ; his bridge over the 
Danube, v. IB and note. 

Frajak, Count, assa-ssinates Para, king 
of Armenia, iii. 28L 

Trajan and Profuturus, Valons' gene- 
rals against the Guthsniii. 328. 



TRUriTY. 

Tbani, siege of by Count Roger, vii. 
lliL 

Transmigration of souls, whether 
believed by the ancient Geniians, 
L 366 and note. 

Transoxiana conquered by the Arabs, 
vi. 22fL 

Transubstantiation, establishment of 
that doctrine, vii. 268. 

Treason, cruel and unjust law of 
Aicjulius against, iv. 142 ; ioserted 
in the codes of Theodosius and Jus- 
tinian, IM. 

Trebatius, his opinion of the equality 
of crimes, v. 276. 

Trebellianus, rebellion of in Isauria, 

Trebi2ond taken by the Goths, L 391 ; 
sovereignty of usurped by the de- 
scendants of Andronicus Comnenus, 
vi. 131 ; escapes subjection to the 
Turks, vii. HiiJ ; dukedom and em- 
pire of, 321 and note S. ; yielded to 
the Turks by David, the last em- 
peror, viii. 181. 182, note M. 

TRi:vE8, Gallienus at, L 321 ; Sarraa- 
tians settled at, ii. 75, notes; revolts 
from Maa:nentius, 384. 

Tbiarian Uoths, v. 5, note 

Tribigu<d, the Ostrogoth, revolt of in 
Phrygia, iv. 144 ; demands the head 
of Eutropius, IM ; joined by Gainas, 

m 

Tribonian, minister of Justinian, ar- 
raigned by the people, v. 53; his 
character and various erudition, 281 ; 
employed by Justinian, with nine 
others, to compile his Code, 2B2 ; 
employed, with seventeen others, to 
compile the Digest or I'audects, JdSS ; 
his method, 284 ; Latinity, ib., 
notes. 

Tribunes, jurisdiction of the, L 203 ; 

situation of under the empire, 2Q4 

and note S. 
Tribunitia P0TESTA8 of the emperors, 

L 203j note S. 
Tributum, v. Property-tax. 
Trigetius, his embassy to Attila, iv. 

Trinity, controversy respecting the, its 
ori;'in and projiress, iii. 45 ; Platonic 
doctrine of, 42 ; term when first 
used, ib. note ; controversy con- 
cerning revived at Alexandria, 53 ; 
three hyi^thcses, 54, »/. ; explana- 
tion of Boethius, 55, note ; decision 
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of the CouDcil of Nice, 50 ; equal 
deity of the Third Person established 
by the Council of Coustautinople, 
interpolated text in St. John 
respecting, iv. 33,5 and notes. 
Tripod, dedicated at Delphi after the 
defeat of Xerxes, how preserved, ii. 
and note. 

Tnmn.i, federation of (Oca, Leptis, and 
Sabrata), ita miserable condition 
under Homanus, iii. 212 ; its com- 
plaints to Valentinian frustrated by 
the arts of Count Bomanus, ib. ; its 
president executed, 273. 

Tkipoli, city, besieged by the Saracens 
under Abdallah, vi. 343. 

Tbisacion, hymn, religious war con- 
cerning, vi. 32, 

'I'ritheism of the Gregories, Cyril, 
&c., iii. SiL 

rRiTHEiBTS, at the Council of Nice, 
join the Sabellians against the Arians, 

iii. JlL 

Triumph, Diocletian's, the last cele- 
brated at Rome, ii. iilL 

Tkowsers, a Gallic fashion, ii. 28. 
7iote. 

Trot, site of, ii. 201 and note ; plain 
before at first designed by Constan- 
tine for the site of his new city, 202. 

Tbdce of God (Treuga Dei), probable 
origin of, L ^liH ; wlien and where 
invented, vii. 182, note. 

Truli, name applied to the Goths by 
the Vandals of Spain, iv. 127, note. 

Trumpet, Roman, v. 142 note. 

Tsepuo, grandson of Esau, legend re- 
specting, ii. 21^3. note. 

Tudela, Benjamin of, his Travels, 
whether genuine, vii. 14 and note 
M. 

TuNGUSCANsdcRcrihed, iii. 302, note S. 
Tunis besieged by Louis IX., viii. 274. 
TuRciLiNQi, probable situation of the, 

iv. 295, 7iote S. 

Turin, battle of between Constantine 
and the lieutenants of Maxcntius, ii. 
123- 

TuRifiUUD, king of the Gepidse, enter- 
tains AUx)iu, the slaver of his son, 

v. 332. • 

Turkestan conquered by Timour, viii. 

TuiiKS, tribes of, described, iii. 303. 
note S. ; origin and monarchy of the, 
V. 112 ; Turks of Mount Altai and 
etymology of their name, ib. note S. ; 



TYRANTS. 

their religion and laws, 114; con- 
quests and territorial limits, 175 ; 
their embassy to Justin II., IIB and 
note; alliance with the llomans, 
lis ; offensive against the Persians, 
ISQ; their rigorous punishments, 
vii, Hi and note ; or Turkmans, their 
manners and emigrations, 151 ; de- 
feat Massoud the Gaznevide at Zen- 
decan, and establish the Seljukian 
dynasty in Persia, liiS ; converted to 
Mahometanism, IM; invade the 
Roman empire, ISI; Gelala^an a?ra 
of, Ififi; division of the Seljukian 
empire, Ifil; conquer Asia Minor, 
IfiS ; take Jerusalem, 176 ; oppress 
the pilgrims, HI ; remove their seat 
of government from Nice to Iconiiun, 
239 ; conquer Egj pt, 253; Otto- 
man, introduced into Europe by 
John Cantacuzene, 400. 403 ; extent 
of their race, viii. 2^ note S. ; inquiry 
as to their oldest historical writers, 
22 and note M. ; first passage into 
Euro}>e, 2a ; fleet, ib. ; establishment 
in Europe, 21 and note M. ; remark- 
able delicacy respecting their women, 
50 and Jiotes ; act with the Christians 
against Timour, fiO ; reason of their 
abstaining from legitimate marriage, 
52; extension of their name, 3^; 
their education and discipline, ib. sq. ; 
take Constantinople, 171. 
TuRPiLio, general of Honorius, iv. SL 
TuRPiN, archbishop of Rheims, spurious 
romance of approved by pope Cal- 
lixtus IL, vii. 181 and note; by 
whom and when composed, ib, 
TuscuLUM, battle of between the Ro- 
mans and Frederick Barbarossa, viii. 

m 

Twelve Tables, account of the laws 
of the, V. 2fil; on what material 
written, ib. and note S. ; whether 
they included laws imported from 
Greece, ib. notes \V. M. and S. ; how 
far they resemble those of Solon, 2fi2 
and note ; esteem of the Romans for, 
263 ; best work on, ib. note S. ; se- 
verity of their punishments, 316^ 

Tyana, besieged by Aurelian, ii. 22. 

Type of Constans, imposing the law of 
religious silence, vi. 42. 

Tyrant, ancient meaning of that term, 
i. 40fl. 

Tyrants, Roman, their contem]>t of 
decency, i^283 ; thirty, 4Da ; their 
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TYRE. 

real number, 4£lQ. ; lists of, ib. notes 
M. and S. ; their merits, 410 ; ob- 
scure birth, ib. ; rebellion how caused, 
411 ; violent deaths, ib, ; fatal con- 
sequences of their usurpations, 412. 

Tyre, council of, iii. 12 ; de jnuies and 
exiles Athanasius, IS ; besieged by 
Saladin, vii. 2BQ. 

Tythes instituted both by Zoroaster 
and by Moses, L 337, note: esta- 
blished in the Christian church by 
Charlemagne, vi. 122^ 

TzAKOKES, a people of the ancient La- 
conia, their language and descent, 
vii, 10, note S. 

TzETZBS originated the story of the 
beggary of Bolisarius, v. 246. 



u. 

Ubo of Cologne, L 355, note. 

UoRi, or Hungarians, vii. 12 and note 
S. ; not to be confounded with the 
Igours, ib. 

UoBiA or Jugoria, original seat of the 
Himgarians, vii. 71, note S. 

UoKiANs, Finnish or Tschudish de- 
scribed, iii. 303. note S. 

Ukraine described, L 381. 

Uldin, king of the Huns, intercepts 
and slays Gainas, iv. 150 ; compelled 
to recroes the Danube, IGO. 

Ulphilas, apostle of the Goths, iv. 
322 ; translates the Scriptures, ib. ; 
his country, it. note ; invents the 
Mceso-Gothic alphabet, 323 and note 
M. ; missions to Constantinople, ib. ; 
taught the Arian doctrine, 327. 

Ulpian, head of M arnica's council, L 
2Bfi ; constant guest of Al. Sevcrus, 
2SB ; murdered by the pra'torians, 
Ziiii ; Gibbon corrected respecting 
this fact, ib. note W. ; his work on 
the duties of a proconsul, ii. 316. 
note ; his authority as a jurist, v. 
379. 

Uhbrians, L 157. 

Umra, species of Mahometan pilgrim- 
age, vi. 232, note y. 

Unitarians, Mahometans so called, vi. 
224. 

Universal History, modem, character 
of the history of the caliphs, vi. 284. 
note. 

Uniyersities, Eiu-opean, in the middle 
ages, viii. 107 and note. 



USURY. 

Upsal, temple of, L 360, note; de- 
scribed, 376 ; destroyed by Ingo, ib. 
note, 

Uraias, nephew of Vitiges, declines 
the command of the Goths in favour 
of Hildibald, v. 215; put to death 
by him, ib. 

Urban II., pope, encourages the de- 
sign of Peter the Hermit to deliver 
Jerusalem, vii. 179 ; summons a 
council at Placentia, 180 ; anathe- 
matises Philip L of France, liil ; 
convenes the council of Clermont, 
1H2 ; declines to lead the crusade, 
I '^.i ; his speech, ib. and note S. ; 
his secret motives for the crusades, 
205. note M. 

Urban IV., pope, publishes a crusade 
against the schismatic Greeks, vii. 
^312, 

Urban V., pope, his haughty reception 
of the emperor John Palaeologus, 
viii. 82; his temporary return to 
Rome from Avignon, 242* 

Urban VI., pope, disputed election of, 
viii. 2iil; excommunicated by the 
cardinals as an a()ostate and anti<- 
Christ, ib. 

Ursacius, bishop of Illyricum, intro- 
duces Arianism into the I^atin 
church, iii. 62; question of his re- 
tractation, 76j note^ and 77, note M. 

Ursaciub, master of the offices, occa- 
sions a revolt of the Alemanni, iii. 
257. 

Ursei. of Baliol commands the Franks 
and Normans in the service of Ro- 
manus Diogenes, vii. 160 and note. 

Ursicinus joins and betrays Sylvanus 
in Gaul, ii. 2112 ; defends the P^ast 
against Sapor, 410 ; removed by the 
eunuchs, to. ; sent liack to act under 
Sabinian, 411 ; punished for the 
latter's misconduct, ib. 

Ursini, Roman family, history of, viii. 
223 ; Guelphs, ib. ; hereditary feuds 
with the Colonna family, ib. 

Ursinus, his bloody contest with Da- 
masus for the see of Rome, iii. 2ii5 ; 
banished, 256. 

Ursula, St., and train of virgins, legend 
of, iii. 3fjO, note. 

Ursulus, the treasurer, unjustly exe- 
cuted by Julian, iii. 121. 

Usury, how practised by the Roman 
nobles, iv. 15 and note (v. Interest 
of money). 
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UTUS. 

UTn8» Romans defeated on the, by 

Attila, iv. 200. 
Uzbeks, least altered from the primitive 

Tatars, iii. 29(3, note. 
Uzx, tribe of, ioS and note S. 



V. 

Vabalathus (or Balbatus) son of 
Zenobia, ii. 22^ note S. 

Yadomaib, a prince of the Alcmanni, 
entrapped and made prisoner by 
Julian, iii. Ill ; enters the Roman 
service, ib. note ; employed by Valens 
in the East, 279. 

Valarsack8, fcra of, ii. 79^ note ; first 
cJf the Ai"sacide8, ib. ; when appointed 
king of Armenia, iv. 170, note. 

Valdbada, wife or concubine of Lo- 
thaire II., vii. 25- 

Valens, general of the Illyrian fron- 
tier, made Cjesar by Licinius, ii. 
14Q ; put to death, 141. 

Valens associated in the empire by his 
brother Valentinian iii. 23fi ; his 
mediocrity and attachment to Valen- 
tinian, ib. ; appointed to the empire 
of the East, 232 ; abject fear at the 
revolt of Procopius, 241 ; character 
contrasted with that of Valentinian, 
215 ; tiscal administration, 248 ; de- 
clares for the Arians, 25Q ; baptism, 
ib. ; ecclesiastical government, ib. ; 
just idea of his persecution, 251 ; 
transactions with archbishop Basil, 
252 ; edict against the monks, ib. ; 
assists Sauromaoes, king of the Ibe- 
rians, 2IS; treacherous behaviour 
towards Para, son of that monarch, 
280. sqq. ; negociations and war with 
the Goths, 285, sq. ; residence at An- 
tioch, 319 ; granta the Visigoths, afLur 
their overthrow by the Huns, a 
settlement in Thrace, 320 ; forbids 
the Ostrogoths to pass the Danube, 
322 ; marches against the rebellious 
Visigoths, 22S ; defeated by Fritigem 
at Hadrianople, ; death, ib. 

Valens, bishop of Ulyricum, introduces 
Arianism into the Latin Church, iii. 
02, 

Valens, Arian bishop of Mursa, artful 
conduct towards Coiistantius II., iii. 
fifi ; question of his retractation, 76, 
note^ and 77^ note M. 



valentinian. 

Valbntia, new province in Britain 

settled by Theodosius, iii. 271. 
Valentia, city of, destroyed by Adol- 

phus, iv. 1^ 
Valentin, general, espouses the cause 

of the children of Constantinc III., 

vi. 23. 

Valentinian L elected Emperor, iii. 
233 ; origin and character, ib. and 
note M. ; genealogical table, tJ., note 
S. ; intrepid address to the troops, 
235 ; associates his brother Valens, 
220. ; reforms the administration, ib. ; 
divides the empire into East and 
West, 231 ; assigns the Kaat to Va- 
lens, ib. ; resides at Milan, ib. ; 
punishes the crime of magic, 24^2 ; 
his character contrasted with that of 
Valens, 245 ; his cruelty, 24fi ; his 
favourite bears, ib. ; care for the 
public interest, 247 ; estahlislies 
schools at Rome, Constantinople, &c., 
ib. ; institutes defensors or tribunes, 
248; his universal religious tolera- 
tion, 249 ; edict against clerical ava- 
rice, 253 ; war with the Alcmanni, 
257 ; punishes the Batavians for 
losing their standard, ib. ; invades 
Germany, 259 ; defeats the Ale- 
numni at Mount Solicinium, 260 ; 
exhibits triumphal games at Treves, 
ib. ; fortifies the Rhine, ib. ; and 
Keckar, ib. note M. ; his mechanical 
skill, 261 and note; deceives the 
Burgundians, 262; gains over Ma- 
crianus, prince of the Alemanni, Of. ; 
despatches PallatUus to inquire into 
the state of Africa, 212 ; condemns 
the president of Tripoli and others to 
death, 213 ; war with the Quadi and 
Sarmatians, 2H7 ; marches to Sir- 
miimn, 2iJ9 ; interview with a Cynic, 
ib. ; inroad on the Quadi, ib. ; winters 
at Bregetio, 22Q ; singular death, ib. ; 
defended from the charge of poly- 
gamy, ib. sq. 

Valentinian II., son of Valentinian 
and Juslina, saluted emperor by the 
soldiers, iii. 292 ; after the death of 
Gratian, confirmed in the sovereignty 
of Italy, Africa, and Western Ulyri- 
cum, SjQS; expelled by Maximus, 
3S2 ; restored by Theodosius, 326 ; 
who adds the countries beyond the 
Alps, ib. ; character of Valentinian, 
ib. ; murdered by Arbogastes, 397. 

Valentinian III., an infant, installed 
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VALENTIXIANS. 

Eomeror of the West, iv. 114: ; bc- 
trotned to Eudoxia, daughter of his 
cousin Thcodosius the younger, ib. ; 
his guardianship intrusted to his 
mother I'lacidia, ib. ; flies from Ea- 
venna to Rome on the approacli of 
Attila, 244 ; sends an eiuba.'ssy to 
Attila, ib. ; conditions of the peace, 
2^ ; murders Aetius, 212 ; ravishes 
the wife of Petronius Maximus, 25Q ; 
assassinated, 2iLL ; character, ib. 

VALENTmiANS, sect of the, ii. IM; 
their doctrines, vi. 8^ note, 

Valeria, daughter of Diocletian, mar- 
ries Galerius, L 68^ note : tragic fate 
of, ii. 137 ; her conversion, 264. 

Valeria, province of, ii. 122, note. 

Valerian elected censor, L 384 ; era- 
ncror, 389 ; character, ib. ; associates 
his son Gallienus, ib. ; proceeds to 
the East, 403 ; taken prisoner by 
Sapor, ib. ; how treated, IDfi ; story 
of his skin being stuffed, 407 and 
note M. ; first favoured, then perse- 
cuted the Christians, ii. 2V>} . 

Valerius, that name assumed by Dio- 
cletian, ii. 64j 7Wte. 

Valet, originally an honourable title, 
vii. 296. note. 

Valla, Laurentius, his confutation of 
the donation of Constantine, vi. Ifi2 
and note. 

Valle, Pietro della, character as a 
writer, iii. 201. note. 

Vallio, Count, general of Gratian, 
death of, iii. 361. notes. 

Vandals identical with Goths, L 
378 ; in N. Germany, ib. ; pro- 
bably Slavonic, ib. note S. ; sub- 
divisions of, 370 ; introduced into 
Britain by Probus, ii. 4S ; join the 
Sarmatians, 252 ; join the invasion 
of Italy under Hadagaisus, iv. 
uniler Godigisclus, routed by the 
Franks, 51 ; invade Gaul, ib. ; their 
progress in Spain, III ; invade 
Africa under Genseric, Ilk; havoc 
committed by them, 181 ; probably 
exa^p;oratcd, 182 and note ; pro<?ress 
in Alrica, 18;"^ ; become a maritime 
power, 2^2; sack Kome, 2Sfi; de- 
predations on the coasts of the Me- 
diterranean, 276 ; their persecution 
of the Christians in Africa, 330; 
converted from Arianism, 337 ; 
numbers of their army imder Ge- 
limcr, V. 108 and note S. ; fate of, 
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VEQETIUS, 

120; remains of their nation in 

Germany, 121 ; their disappearance 

in Africa, 2LL 
Va rakes, general of Honorius, iv. SL 
Varanes, or Bahram, king of Persia, 

ii. 51 ; saying of, ib. note ; fourth 

successor to Artaxerxes, ib. note S. ; 

remarkable conspiracy against, ib. 

note M. 

Varanes, or Bahram, son of Jezde- 
gerd, ascends the throne of I*ersia, 
iv. Ififi ; date, ib. note S. ; perse- 
cutes the Christians, 167 ; war with 
'J'heodosius the Younger, ib. ; truce, 
ib. (u. Bahram). 

Varangians in the Byzantine service, 
vii. 2Q ; their acclamations, 22 and 
note ; meaning and etymology of the 
name, 80^ note S. ; Byzantine body- 
guard of, whether English, 81^ note S. 
and 83, notej Scandinavians so called, 
; origin of their Byzantine ser- 
vice, ib. ; serve in the army of 
Alexius ComnenuR, 123 ; composed 
of Danes and English, liOl. and 
note. 

Varchonites, v. Ogors. 

Varna, battle of, between Ladislaus 
of Poland and the sultan Amurath 
II., viii. 131 ; account of, ib. note. 

Varni, or Varini, situation of the, 
399. note S., iOQ and note S. 

Varronian, Count, father of Jovian, iii. 

Varronian, infant son of Jovian, made 
consul, iii. 2^ ; history of, 222. 

Varus, slaughter of with his legions, 
L132. 

Vasag, general of Arsaces Tiranus, 
flayed alive, iii. 278. 7wte M. 

Vataces, John Ducas, emperor of 
Nice, his long and prosperous reiq^i, 
vii. 337 ; besieges Constantinople in 
conjunction with Azan king of Bul- 
garia, 33fl; conquests and domi- 
nions, 343 ; death, ib. ; date of, 358, 
note S. ; his administration described, 

Vatican, library of the, founded by 

pope Nicholas V., viii. 117. 
Vauclusb, Petrarch's retreat at, viii. 

22fl and note. 
Vatvods, or Hungarian chiefs, vii. 71. 
*Vectigal SxirENDiAiuuM,* what, L 

302. note S. 
Vegetius, his remarks on the decay of 

Roman discipline, iii. 
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VEII. 

T«n, siege of, L 224 ; site of, ib. n<4e. 

Yell FDA, German prophetess, L 3fi3- 

Vexaissix, county, ceded to the popes 
by Philip III. of France, viii. 21^ 

Vexbdi, their extraction, L 3fiQ ; sub- 
dued by Hermaiiric, iii. 2fi3 ; were 
Slavonians, ib. note 8. 

Venkti or Venetians, their origin, L 
157. note; their alliance with 
Alexius Comnenus, vii. 13Q; main- 
tain their independence against the 
Latins, 221 ; obtain it from the 
Greeks, ib, ; commerce and manu- 
facturt jj, ib. ; fleet, ib. ; government, 
222 ; alliance with the French cru- 
saders, ib.; conditions of the treaty, 
223 ; acquisitions after the conquest 
of Constantinople, settlements 
there imder the restored Greek 
emperors, ."^fiH ; defeat of in a sea- 
figlit with the Genoese, 410. 

Venice, or Venetia, province de- 
scribed, iv. 242; foundation of the 
republic, ib. and 243. note G. ; rise 
of, V. 31fi ; foundation of, vii. 22Q ; 
regarded as a portion of the Greek 
empire, 221 ; splendour, viii. 21 and 
note. 

Venus, the bald, L 320. note ; temples 
of Venus in Phoenicia, abolished by 
Constantine, iii. 28 ; celestial, temple 
of at Carthage converted into a 
Christian church, 416. 

Vesusla, burial of Robert Guiscard at, 
vii. 121 ; birthplace of Horace, 132 
and note. 

Veratius, singular amusement of, v. 
315. 

Verina, widow of Leo, deposes Zeno, 
V. 4. ; her tiu-bulent life, ib. 

Verona besieged by Constantine the 
Great, ii. 122 ; defeat of Alaric at, 
iv. 32 ; doubtful, ib. note S. ; resi- 
dence of Theodoric at, v. 22 and note. 

Veronica, or image of Christ, vi. 138. 

Verres, inadequate punishment of, v. 
312 and notes. 

Versus politici of the Greeks, vii. 42 ; 
account of, 43^ note S. 

VERT-iE, an unknown nation, ii. 408 
and notes. 

Vertot, Abb^ de, character of his style 
as an historian, viii. 160. 

Verus, iElius, adopted by Hadrian, L 
214. 

Verub the Younger, his adoption and 
character, L 214. 



VIQILIUS. 

Verus, M.Aur., issuedno edicts against 
the Christians, ii. 257, note M. 

Vespasian associates Titus in the em- 
pire, L 212 ; his origin and character, 
ib. ; satirical jest at bis funeral, iii. 
226. 

Ve-spabiana, province in Scotland, L 
141, note. 

Vestals, difiGculty of procuring, ii. 
Ifil ; their office, iii. 407. 

Veterans, how rewarded under Con- 
stantine, ii. 323 ; sons of obliged to 
serve, ib. and note. 

Vetranio, governor of Illyricnm, ac- 
cepts the diadem from the hands of 
Constantina, ii. 376 ; unites with 
Magnentius, ib. ; his ignorance, ib. 
note ; forced to alidicate by Constan- 
tius, 322 ; retires to Prusa, ib. 

Vicars, or vice-pra;fects, ii. 314 ; of 
Kome, ib. note ; extent of their juris- 
diction, ib. noteS. ; vicars of Italy, ib. 

VicENNAUA, festival of the, ii. 89. 
notes. 

Victor, Julian's general of infantry, 

iii. 122; prevents the troops from 

entering Ctesiphon, 204. 
Victor, Valens' general against the 

Goths, iii. 285. 
Victor, African bishop, his account of 

the Catholic miracle at Tipasa, iv. 

331L 

Victoria, mother of Victorinus, rules 
in Gaul, ii. IS. 

Victorinus, associate of Posthumus, 
character, ii, IS ; slain at Cologne by 
jealous husbands, ib. 

Victory, statue and altar of in the 
senate-house, account of, iii. 408 ; 
finally removed by Gratian, tb. ; four 
deputations from the senate and 
priesthood for its restoration, 409. 

ViGiLANTTA, mother of Justinian, tries 
to prevent his marriage with Theo- 
dora, V. 44a 

Vioilantius, general of Honorius, iv. 
QL 

VioiLius, unseasonable flattery of at 
the interview of Maximin and the 
ainbassiidors of Attila, iv. 202 ; is 
privy to the plot for the assassina- 
tion of Attila, 21fi ; detected and 
dismissed by Attila for a ransom, 
21L 

ViQiLTUs, the deacon, purchases the 
popedom by means of the empress 
Theodora, v. 144; solicits Justinian 
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VILLAINS. 

to deliver Italy, 228; apostasy of, 

vi. 40. 

Villains, or serfs, British, iv. 302 ; 
state of in the kingdom of Jerusalem, 

vii. 23fi. 

ViLLEHARDOUiN, Jeffrey de, marshal of 
Champagne, accompimics the fourth 
crusade, vii. 280 ; his history, ib. ; 
family, ib. notes; becomes marshal 
of Romania, ; obtaius the princi- 
pality of Achaia, 325. note M. ; 
masterly retreat before the Bulga- 
rians, 331. and 333 and note; 
captured by Michael Paheologus, 
3M. 

ViLLEMAiN, M., his strictures on Gib- 
bon, ii. 185. note M. 

ViNDONissA, site of, how occupied, iv. 
349. note. 

Vine, cultivation of the, L 100 ; pro- 
hibited beyond the Alps, ib. note M. 

Virgil, fourth Eclogue of regarded by 
Constantuie as a prediction of Chris- 
tianity, iii. 10 ; the most ancient 
writer who mentions the manuiacture 
of silk, V. 

Virginity, crown of, whether lost by 
forcible violation, iv. 104 and note. 

ViBTHA, or Tecrit, a fortress of the 
Arabians, ii. 410 and notes ; etymo- 
logy of the name, ib. note S. 

ViSANDUS, Gothic standard - bearer, 
death of, v. 137. 

Visigoths, or Thervingi, subdued by 
Hermanric, iii. 28^ (v. Goths). 

ViTALiAN, his rebellion coloured by 
religious zeal, vi. 34. 

ViTALiAN, the Gothic chief, murdered 
by Justin and Justinian, v. 31* 

ViTALiANUs, praitorian prefect imder 
Maximin, murdered, L 314. 

ViTAX^, power of the, L 330. 

ViTKixius, emperor, character, L 211 
and note. 

ViTERBO, battle of, viii. 210. 

Vitiges, general of Theodatus, elected 
king of Italy in his place, v. 135 ; 
retreats before Belisarius, ib. ; lays 
siege to Rome, 132 ; repulsed in a 
general assault, 141 ; treats for 
peace, 146 ; defeated in a last assault, 
142 ; disastrous retreat, 148 ; be- 
sieges John the Sanf^iiinary in Ri- 
mini, ib. ; flies to Ravenna on the 
approach of Belisarius and Narses, 
ib. ; assents to the nomination of 
Belisarius as king of the Goths, IM ; 



WALID. 

made prisoner, 155 ; becomes a sena- 
tor and j>atrician at Constantinople, 
ib. ; embassy to Nushirvan, 188. 

ViTRUViUB, the architect^ his remark 
on the Roman buildings, iv. 88- 

Vivarium at Rome, v. 141 and note. 

Vizir, meaning of that name, vi. 239, 
note; Turkish office of, instituted, 
viii. 23; average duration of their 
place, 74, note, 

Vocx)NIAN law, abolished female in- 
heritance, V. 308 and notes ; restricted 
the amount of legacies to females, 
310. 

Vogiils, Finnish tribe of, vii. 72, note^ 
and note S. 

Volocean marshes, ii. 122, note. 

Voltair'e, his reflections on the ex- 
penses of a siege, iv. 408. note; his 
false picture of Mahomet, vi. 253. 
note; comparison respecting, 264,no^c; 
his tragedy of * Tancrede,' 408. 

VoLUSiANDB, son of Gallus, mm-dered, 
L388. 

Vopiscus, date of his work, ii. 34, 

note. 

Vortioern, the British prince, invites 
the assistance of the Saxona, iv. 886 ; 
evidence of this fact suspicious, ib. 
note. 

Vortimer, son of Vortigem, tomb of 
in Kent, iv. 392. 

Vou-Ti, emperor of China, receives a 
Roman embassy, ii. 80, notCj and 
note M. ; ruins the Huns by his arms 
and policyi iii. 310, sqq. 

Vultures, twelve, of Romulus, fulfil- 
ment of that augury, iv. 251 and 
note. 



w. 

Wackidt, his biography of Mahomet, 
vi. 238. note S. ; character of his 
works, 301. note and notes M. and S. 

Waggons, post, iii. IQG and note. 

Waladimir L of Russia, delivers his 
country from the Varaup;ians, vii. 82. 

Walamtr, prince of tlie Ostrogoths in 
Pannonia, repulses the Huns, v. 2- 

Walamirs, Gothic tribe so called, sub- 
ject to Theodoric, v. 5, 6, 8. 

Wales, flight of the Britons to, iv. 
301 ; bards of, 302. 

Walid, caliph, authorizes Musa to con- 
quer Spain, vi. 355. 
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WALL. 

'Wall, Roman, in Britain, L Ml and 
note S. ; of Aurclian, ii. IQ and 
notes ; of Probus described, M ; its 
uselessnesa, ^ ; of China, iii. 308 
and note S. ; of Rome, circuit of, in 
the reign of Honorius, iv. 88 and 
note S. ; of Justinian in the Thracian 
Chersonese, v. 8Q; of Anastasius, 
from the Propontis to the Euxiue, 
ib. 

WALLACHiAifS, their Roman descent, ii. 
12, note ; lau^iago derived from 
Latin, ib. note S. ; ethnology of the, 
vii. (i5 and note S. 

Wallia, elected king of the Goths on 
the death of Singeric, iv. 12fi ; re- 
duces the barbarians in Spain, 121 ; 
restores Spain to Honorius, ib. 

Walter de Pexejo, leader in the first 
crusade, vii. 193, 7iote M. 

Walter the Penniless, leads the van 
of the crusaders, vii. 191« 193. note 
M. 

Wab, rights of, how used by Belisarius, 
V. 153 ; observations on, ib. note. 

WARnirnTON, his hypothesis respecting 
Moses' omission of a future state, ii. 
171. notes ; his literary character, 

iii. 158, note. 

Warton, Thomas, his * History of 
English Poetry,' iv. 394 and note M. 

Watsok, his view of Christian zeal, ii. 
l^note M. 

Watson, Dr., character of his chemical 
essays, vi. 382, note. 

Weil, Dr., character of his Life of Ma- 
homet, vi. 238. note S. ; of his His- 
tory of the Caliphs, 269. 7iote S. 

Weltin, vision of, vi. 170. note. 

Wbnds, Slavonians so called, L 378, 
note S. 

Werdan, general of Heraclius, vi. 308 

and note S. 
Whitakeb, his History of Manchester, 

iv. 386, note. 

Wheat, average price of under the 
successors of Constantine, iii. 183. 
note. 

White, Mr., Arabic professor at Ox- 
ford, character of his Bampton Lec- 
tures, vi. 387. note. 

White Hunb, iii. 313. 

Wife, Roman, a chattel, v. 225. 

Wilfrid, Anglo-Saxon bishop, accepts 
the peninsnla of Selsey, and manu- 
mits the serfs, iv. 396 ; attends the 
Lateran synod, vi, 44, note. 



WOTTON. 

Wn.T.TAM L Icing of Sicily, sumamed 
tlio Bad, acknowledges himself the 
military vassal of the Roman em- 
pire, vii. 140 ; character, 141. 

William IL of Sicily, sumamed the 
Good, vii. 142, 

William, Count of Apulia, his cha- 
racter, vii. 106. 

Windmills, invention of and introduc- 
tion into Normandy, vii. 312 and 
note. 

Winchester, Roman Gynecajum or 
manufactory at under Constantine, 

ii. 329, note. 

Wine, distrilnition of at Rome, iv. 
85 ; proclamation of Augustus re- 
specting, ib. ; forbidden by Mahomet, 
vi. m 

• Wisdom of Solomon,* published by 
the Alexandrian Jews, iii. 41 ; sanc- 
tion<'d by the Council of Trent, ib. 
note. 

WisuMAR, Vandal king of the Goths, 
defeated and slain by Geberic, ii. 

Witchcraft, derided by Rotharis the 
Lombard lawgiver, v. 354. 

Witches, ancient, iii. 243 and note. 

WiTHiCAB, son of Vadomair, assassi- 
nated at the instigation of the 
Romans, iii. 259. 

WiTHiMER, succeeds Hermanric king 
of the Goths, iii. 311 ; defeated and 
slain, ib. 

WiTiZA, Gothic king of Spain, and his 
two sons, deposed by Koderic, vi. 
1\rA ; historj' of his sons, 3fi4. 

Wolodomiu, grand duke and apostle 
of Russia, marries Anne, daughter of 
Romanus IL emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. 104 ; his conversion to 
Christianity, 93^ 

Women, political position, L 285 ; Me- 
tellus Numidicus' opinion of them, 
ib. note ; act to exclude them from 
the senate, 2Hli ; respect of the Ger- 
mans for, 3fi3 ; a supply of exacted 
from the Chinese by the Huns, iii. 
31Q ; not excluded from paradise by 
Mahomet, vi. 236. 

World, age of the, ii. 174. notes. 

Worship, public, the only solid foun- 
dation of the religion of a people, 

iii. 426- 

WoTTON, character of his * Eefiecticns 
on Ancient and Modem Learuing,' 
vi. 402. note. 
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X. 

Xenaias, or Philoxenus, bishop of Ma- 
bug, pnt to death by the Melchitea 

of Paphlftgonia, vi. 53 and note. 
Xehophon, character of his 'Anabasis,* 

iii. 192, note ; that work contrasted 

with the Cyropajdia, 221. note. 
Xeres, battle of between the Goths and 

Saracens, and overthrow of Roderic 

at, vi. 357. 
XiPHiLiN, patriarch of Constantinople, 

his ambition cheated by Eudocia, vi. 

114. 

Y. 

Yatreb, residence of Mahomet, called 
Medina, or the City, vi. 200, 243. 

Yelutohousat, Chinese mandarin, 
saves his country from the horrible 
desij;n of Zingis, iv. 2Q1 and notes. 

Yemanah, Arabian city, vi. 28fi and 
note. 

Yemen, or Arabia Felix, conquered by 
Nushirvan and restored to the Ho- 
merites, v. 3fi4 ; date, ih. note M. ; 
kingdom of, vi. 12b ; successive con- 
quests of, ^02 and notes, 203. 

Yebmuk, battle of the, between the 
Greeks and Saracens, vi. 317. 

YEznEOEBD ascends the throne of 
Persia, vi. 222 ; fera of, xb. note and 
note S. ; defeat at the battle of Jalula, 
and flight to Farsistan, 21ifi ; further 
flight, 2fil ; death of and extinction 
of the Sassanian dynasty, 222 and 
note M. ; his daughters marry the 
Arabian conquerors, ib. and note. 

Yezdeqibd III., last king of Persia, 
eera of, v. 412, note M. 

Yezid, caliph, destroys all the images 
in Syria, \\. 132 and note; son of 
Moawiyah, proclaimed his suca*ssor, 
228 and note S. ; honourably dis- 
misses the family of Ali, 280. 

Yezid, son of Walid, his high descent, 
vi. 299, note. 

YoLANDE, sister of the emperors Bald- 
win and Henry, and wife of Peter of 
Courteaay, empress of Constantino- 
ple, vii. 335. 

YouKiNNA, his valiant defence of 
Aleppo, vi. 322; turns Mahometan, 

m 

Yuen, Mongol dynasty of, expelled from 
China, viii. 18. 
VOL. Tin, 



Z. 

Zabdab, general of Zenobia, ii. 23. 
Zabdiceke, province of, ii. 81 and 

notes. 

Zabeboan, leader of the Bulgarian 
cavalry, crosses the Danube and 
threatens Constantinople, v. 2i3 ; re- 
pulsed by Belisarius, '244. 

Zachaky, ix)pe, establishes the regal 
title of Pepin, vi. 156. 

Zaleucus, laws of, v. 262. 

Zama, Saracen leader, defeated and 
slain at Toulouse, vi. 385. 

Zamolxib, ii. 12. 

Zani, tribe of, v. 201 and note. 

Zano, brother of Gelimer, conquers 
Sardinia, v. Ill ; joins Gelimer at 
Bulla, 112 ; killed, 113, 

Zapharan, Jacobite monastery near 
Merdin, vi, 54* 

Zara, siege of by the French and 
Venetians, vii. 225 j account of that 
city, ih. note. 

Zathus, king of Lazica, oonveraion of 
and alliance with the emperor Justin, ' 

V. m 

Zatd the Sceptic, a forerunner of 

Mahomet, vi. 224, note S. 
Zealots, sect of the, ii. 222. note. 
Zebras exhibited at Home, ii. 58 and 

note. 

Zehra, city and palace of near Cordova, 
founded by Abdalraliman HI., vi. 

m 

Zkid, slave of Mahomet, conversion of, 

y\. 23Z ; general of the Moslems 

against the Romans, 251; slain at 

the battle of Muta, ti. 
Zeibides, Saracen dynasty in Africa, 

vii. IM ; their capital taken by the 

Normans, 135. 
Zehzeh, or holy well of Mecca, water 

of, vi. 221 and note S. ; trade of, ih. 
Zend language, L 332, note ; 333, note 

S. 

Zenda VESTA, the, or Bible of the Ghe- 
bers, L 3^ ; account of, 333, note 
8. ; liberal principles of, 33G; whether 
a true description of Zoroastrianism, 

vi. 367, note and note M. 
Zendecan, battle of between Massoud 

the Gaznevide and the Turkmans, 

vii. 153. 

Zekghi, sou of Ascani^r, governor of 
Aleppo, his military fame, vii. 249 ; 

2f 
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recapture of Edessa, and other oou- 
quests, 250. 
Zen I A, or Zenastax, Arniftnian name 

for China, ii. 80, note. 
Zeno, emperor, his law respecting 
governors of pfoviiMM, ii. 817, note ; 

receives the surrciKlcrof the Western 
empire, iv. 2*J'J ; corresponds with 
Odoacer, U>. j accc^iou and reign, v. 
4. 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, her cha- 
racter, ii. 1^; beauty, 20; Quunied 
to Odmathus, their joiiit vie* 
tones, ^ ; a Jewess, ib. note M. ; 
rfirrm over the East, 21 ; whetlier 
poetised of Egypt^ ib. note G. ; de- 
feated by ABroben at Antiooh and 
Ihni'Ha, 23 ; retires to Palmyra, ib. ; 
Highland capture, 25; behaviour in 
captivity, ib. ; betrays Longinus, 
26 ; adorns tlie triumph of AiireUan, 
28 ; retiree to Tibur, ib, i £uiuly, ib, 
and note. 

ZiBBiL, prince of fhe Gbosan, hie .te» 
ceptioa If Heiaoliiu near Teflis, t. 

407. 

ZiMiscBS, John, the Armenian, pro- 
motod the elevation of Nieephorus 

Phocas, vi. 105 ; intrigues with the 
empress Theophano, ih. ; called 
Zimisces from his short stature, ib, 
note S. ; murders Nioepboitis Phocas, 
100 and 7iote M. ; coronation as em- 
)>eror of the £Iast, ib, ; dismisses 
Theophano, ib. ; reign and death, 
107 ; his eastern conquests, 425 ; 
passes the Euphrates, 427 ; threaten* 
Bagdad, 428 transplanta a colony 
cf Faiilidaxis from ArmaiiatoThrace, 
vii. 55 ; etymology of his name, 90, 
nof e and note M. ; takes Marcianopolis 
and defeats Bwatoslaus, Bi. 

ZxKOiB Khan, or Temngm, mixacalous 
conception of, iv. 194 ; compared 
with Attila, ib. ; proposes to exter- 
minate the Chinese, 201 ; millions 

- slain by. him, 202; birth, history, 
and conquests of, viit 2 ; armies, 
how composed, note S. ; ortho- 
gra^y of his name, ib, ; meaning of 
Uk name, 3 and note ; proclaimed 
khan or emperor of the Mongols, ib. ; 
laws, 4; reUgioos, their similarity 



ZUINQLIUS. 

with those of Locke, ib, and note; 
letter to fbe Lama of Thibet, ib. note 

M. ; illiterateness, 5 ; invasions of 
Giina, 7 ; of Carizme, Transoxiana, 
and Persia, 8 ; death, 9 ; instructions 
to bis sons, w, and note M . ; snoces* 
8ors of, tlieir manners, IG. 

ZizAis, chief of tlie Sarmatians, made 
king by Constantius 11., ii. i.Oi, 

ZoBEiR, Arabian chief, revolts with 
Telha against Ali, vi. 274 ; defeated 
and slain, ib, and note M. ; his 
ttMuage and disnreliaa intbe AMcan 
war, 844; retorts the stntoenn 
of the prefect Qragaay» ib, ; lOaya 
Gregory, 345. 

ZoB, daughter of Ooostantlne IX., 
marries Romanua ArgjTos, vi. 109 ; 
intrigues with Michael the Paphla- 
gonian, ib. ; poisons Komanus, ib. ; 
marries Michael, and raises him 
to the empire, <7». ; compelled by 
John the eunuch to adopt his 
nephew, ib. ; banished by Michael 
v., 110 ; recall and rdgn with her 
sister Theodora, ib. ; marries CSon- 
stantine Monomachus, ib, 

Zon, ooncubine and wife of the emperor 
Leo YT., vi. 101 ; regent, 102. 

ZoxAKAB, his ignorance, i, 316, note. 

ZoBOASTEB, aera of, i. 332, note and 
note S. ; S3rstem of, 334 ; ceremonies 
and duties, 33G ; inculaited agricul- 
ture, ib. ; tithes, 337, note ; his re- 
ligion often confounded by ^e 
Alahometans with that w the 
Hindoos, vi, 308, note. 

ZosiMus, account of Constantine's con- 
Tersion, iii. 2, 22 ; not invented by 
that author, ib. note M. ; date of bis 
History, 425, notes. 

ZouPANS, or feudatory lords of Croatian 
vn, 66. 

ZuHEiB, third Saracen governor of 
Africa, defeated by the Somana, vi. 
848. 

Zdmpt, on Born an slaTSS, 1. 179, note 

M. ; 180, 7iote U, 
ZuBicH, city of, its origin and increase, 
T&i. 196 and nelee, 

ZuiKGLius bcHev((l a virtuous pagan 
might bo saved, ii. 176, »>"'^ ; his 
doctrine of the Eucharist, s n. 59. 
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